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THE CULTIVATOR—MARCH, 1836. 


TO IMPROVE THE SOIL AND THE MIND. 


OUR THIRD VOLUME 

Commences with this number. We feel extremely grateful to) 
the gentlemen who have assisted to give a high character to the} 
Cultivator, by their communications ; and the many who have con- 
tributed to extend its circulation, are no less entitled to our warmest | 
thanks. We trust and believe, that they have all felt a high gra- 
tification in the consciousness, that they have done a substantial 
public good, and that this consciousness, to men of enlarged and 
philanthrophic minds, is to them a greater source of pleasure, than 
any acknowledgments we can make to them. If we are right in 
this conclusion, any request on our part, that they will continue 
their useful labors, will be wholly superfluous. 

The Cultivator was not established from pecuniary considera- 
tions. The object was truly to disseminate useful information, to 
the agricultural community, in the cheapest possible form, in order 
to increase the profits and respectability of agricultural labor. 
It was hoped that it might at least contribute to excite in the 
youth of our country, a desire to improve the mind as the readi- 
est way to improve and render profitable the culture of the soil. 
In aiming at this object, our calculations were graduated in the 
outfit, too low ; for, notwithstanding that the services of the con- 
ductors were gratuitous, the establishment at the close of the first 
year, was more than five hundred dollars in debt. The second 
year, the advance of price has enabled us not only to extricate 
it from debt, but to afford a moderate compensation for its ma- 
nagement. Although the subscriptions must necessarily be renew- 
ed at the commencement of each volume, the subscribers amount- 
ed, for the last year, to nearly 12,000. It is the intention of the 
conductor, to expend, in pictoral embellishments and illustrations, 
and in other improvements, any excess of means which may arise 
from increased subscriptions ; and at all events to make the com- 
ing volume as valuable as the last. 

We commence, in this number, several essays on interesting 
subjects, which we shall be obliged to continue, on account of their 
length, in several consecutive numbers. Of these, the treatise on 
lime, is one of the most valuable of the kind we have met with. 
That on the silk business will be interesting to a great portion of 
our readers. The subject of grasses is one of universal interest, 
and the authorities from which we draw our facts, are of undisputed 
pre-eminence. The compend of Flemish Husbandry will be worth 
an attentive perusal, as it gives the practice of probably the best 
cultivated agricultural district in Europe, and will afford many hints 
serviceable in our practice. It will be remarked, that the analysis 
of the soil is always given, as determinating the mode of culture, 
and rotation. The extracts in regard to Sheep Husbandry will be 
found valuable to all who are engaged in this department of hus- 
bandry. We have also in store for our readers, many valuable 
articles from Low, Chaptal and Loudon, suited to our husbandry. | 
We promise, too, more attention to the young men’s department ; | 
and, though last in the enumeration, not least in our regards, the | 
floral and household departments of the ladies shall not escape our| 
notice. The works from which we extract the pith and marrow, | 
would cost the reader a large sum, and some of them are either | 
not accessible to the many, or are beyond their means. From a| 
computation we have made, we find that a volume of the Cultiva-| 
tor contains as much matter as five volumes of ordinary duodeci- | 
mo, whichsell at eight to ten shillings a volume. We have adopt-| 
ed the two column form in the page the better to receive the cuts ; | 
though the matter is not thereby decreased, but will be rather in- 
creased, by the introduction of more small type than usual. 

















NOTES ON FLEMISH HUSBANDRY. 
East and West Flanders, to whose agriculture our notes refer, is a 
district of flat open country, of about eighty miles by fifty, bounded 
north-west by the North Sea, north-east by Holland, south by French 


min. an fifty-one deg. twenty min. north latitude, the climate much re- 
sembling that of latitude forty to forty-two deg. here. The soil is of 
various qualities, but in general naturally poor and sandy, resembling, 
in no small degree, the maritime districts of New-Jersey and Long 
Island, and the sandy districts of Saratoga and the upper level on the 
Connecticut river. The country is intersected by canals, which serve 
to facilitate the transportation of manure from the cities and villages, 
of which there are many, and of farm produce to market. Notwith- 
standing the natural infertility of the soil, these provinces are made to 
yield the most abundant returns to agricultural labor. In the Low 
Countries of which Flanders comprises a part, and in the valley of Po, 
in Italy, agriculture first revived after theoverthrow of the Roman em- 
pire, was reduced to system, received its earliest improvements, and 
probably still maintains an ascendency. The practices of such a coun- 
try cannot but afford some useful hints to the farmers of our own. 

‘The high commendations bestowed on Flemish husbandry by Sir John 
Sinclair, induced the directors of the Farmer’s Society in Ireland to 
commission the Rev. Thomas Radcliff to visit that country, and to re- 
port on the condition of its husbandry. It is from his report that we 
have drawn the facts which we are about to narrate. 

Among the characteristics that distinguish Flemish husbandry is the 
perfect pulverization of the soil, by frequent and deep pioughings, or 
by trenching ;—the subjecting most of the lands to alternate husbandry ; 
—the extensive culture of clover, of root crops, and tares, for soiling 
and winter feeding their cattle ;—the careful extirpation of all weeds ;— 
a remarkable attention to the saving and a judicious application of ma- 
nures particularly of liquid manures ;—the constant occupation of the 
ground with crops ;—and a judicious rotation, varying in almost every 
district on account of the difference in soil, and adopted and settled af- 
ter long experience, such as is best suited to the local market—as will 
best repay the farmer’s cost and toil by an abundant return—best culti- 
vate the soil for a succeeding crop—best enrich it for the purpose of in- 
creasing fertility, and most effectually prevent, by judicious alternation, 
that natural disgust which even good soils manifest to reiterated sow- 
ings of the same description. 

Our author has divided the country into eleven districts, distinguished 
by peculiarities of soil, and treated of each separately. We shall fol- 
low his arrangement, and quote whatever may seem calculated for our 
improvement. 

District No. 1—WneEAT sort, containing fifty-two and a half parts 
alumine, or clay; twenty-one silex or sand ; nineteen carbonate of lime; 
and seven and a half oxyde of iron. This is the strongest and heaviest 
soil described. The crops which are cultivated in this district, are wheat, 
horse beans, winter and spring barley, oats, and partially potatoes and 
flax. The average product is, of wheat twenty-eight bushels, beans 
nineteen, barley forty-seven, oats fifty-nine bushels per English acre. 
There is sown per acre, two and a half bushels of wheat, four of beans, 
two and a half of barley and oats. Here fallows are resorted to. The 
rotation is so arranged as to have a root, bean or clover crop intervene 
between the wheat, barley and oat crops. A considerable portion of 
this district, laying at the mouth of a stream, has been reclaimed from 
the water by drains and embankments. Manure is applied to the fal- 
low, upon which is sown wheat or winter barley after four ploughings ; 
the subsequent crops receive but two. The practice is general to pickle 
their seed wheat in salt and water, with a proportion of Roman vitriol, 
to escape al] malady in the ensuing crops. 

Division No. 2—Turnip sorr—Silex seventy-six ; alumine eighteen; 
carbonate of lime four; oxyde of iron two—denominated a good loam. 
The crops in this district are, wheat upon manured fallow, clover top 
dressed with ashes, oats followed the same season with turnips, flax 
manured with urine—occasionally rye, tobacco, beans, hops, and rape. 
The preparation of the soil for flax is scarcely to be surpassed by that 
of the neatest garden. The ground, after two or three ploughings and 
harrowings, is backed up in the centre, so as to leave it without any 
furrow. A heavy roller follows, the liquid manure is then spread 
equally, the ground again harrowed, the seed sown and harrowed in 
with a light wooden-toothed harrow, and the operation completed with 
the roller. 

Liquid manure, universally used for flax, and often for clover, &e. 
consists of the urine of cattle, in which rape cake has been dissolved, 
and in which the vidanges conveyed from the privies of towns and vil- 
lages, have also been blended. This manure is collected in subterane- 
ous vaults of brickwork, at the verge of the farm, adjoining the main 
road, or contiguous to the stables. They are generally forty feet long 
by fourteen wide, arched, with conveniences to fill and empty them. 





Flanders, and east by Dutch Brabant, lying between fifty deg. forty-five 


This manure is distributed in the fields by carts, or tonneaus, a large 
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eask carried by two men, by means of poles, and seattered over the sur-| THE SILK BUSINESS. 


face with shovels or long handled dishes. Two thousand five hundred|| 


gallons of this liquid are applied to an acre of flax. 


Division 3.—Rye som—Silex eighty-four; alumine fourteen; oxyde 
of iron two;—somewhat similar to the preceding, but more abounding 


in sand; the crops muchthe same. Rape, manure] with liquid manure, 
yielis forty bushels of seed the acre, which sells for $32. The expense 
of manure, plants ani labor about $33—leaving a profit to the cultiva- 
tor of nearly $50. Rape belongs to the cabbage (brassica) family, and 
is cultivated principally for the oil expressed from its seeds. The oil 
is usei in lamps, and for various domestic purposes, and the cakes, from 


which it is expressed, are employed, as already stated, asmanure. We, 


do not know that this plant has been cultivated in this country, although 
it seems it might be profitably. Should any one ask for information, 


we shall cheerfully hereafter detail the mode of culture, an1 of express-| 


ing and purifying the oil. The rents here average about $5.30, and 


the taxes $1.50 per acre. The liquid manure from forty-four head of | 


cattle, upon one farm, sufficed to manure in the best manner twenty-one 
acres annually. Our Rev. author dwells with great emphasis upon this 
species of manure, and earnestly recommends it to the notice cf his 


countrymen. The horses are inthe finest condition. They perform all | 


the farm labor. They are kept in the stable in summer and winter. 
Their straw and hay is always cut, and their grain always given to them 
in the form of meal, and generally mixed with their drink. Their daily 
food, in winter, is fifteen pounds of hay, ten of straw, and eight of oats: 
in summer, clover is substituted for hay. In this way every grain of 
corn is converted into nutriment. A farmer will work fifty acres with 
two horses, and maintain them in excellent condition. 


Division 4—WueEAT so1r—Silex sixty-three and a quarter; alumine 
thirty-five; oxyde of iron three-fourths; carbonate of lime one-half; 
vegetable fibre one-half—a gootsani loam. The crops and course here, 
are: 1. wheat with dung; 2. clover with ashes; 3. flax with urine; 4. 
wheat with short dung and sweepings ; 5. potatoes with farmyard dung 


or night soil; 6. rye with urine; 7. rape seel with urine; 8. potatoes || 
with dung ; 9. wheat with manure ; 10. clover with ashes; 11. oats with- | 
out manure; 12. flax with urine; 13. wheat with dung; and 14. beans, | 


beets or tobacco, with dung or rape cake. Turnips are also grown, but 
are taken as a second crop, after rape, flax, wheat or rye. 


The Clover crop, is managed most successfully ; “indeed, upon the cul- 
tivation of this plant, hinges apparently, the whole of the farmer’s 
prosperity. It is here, and every where, except when vetches are sown, 
the summer support of all his stock. Here are very few pastures. 
The clover cut and carried to well littered stalls, becomes an abundant 
source of manure cf two descriptions—the urine being conducted, by 
channels, to the urine cisterns—an1 thus the cattle are made profitably 
subservient to the production of their own nourishment. Without c!o- 
ver, no man in Flanders would presume to call himself a farmer.” 
When seed is to be taken, the first crop is used for soiling, after which 
the plants are permitted to mature their seed. The seed is threshed at 
the barn, and then sent to the mill to be cleaned, for which a time of 
frost ischosen. They seliom fail to roll their clover, and to manure it 
with ashes, at the rate of forty-five bushels to the acre. 

Division No. 5—Potratro soi1r—Silex sixty-five and a half; alumine 
thirty-two and a half; oxyde of iron two—inferior to the preceding 
The crops flax, rye, potatoes, oats, buckwheat; secondary products, 
rape seei, turnips, carrots, wheat and clover. In the best parts the ro- 
tation the same as in the preceding district; in the inferior ones rye is 
substituted for wheat; potatoes made to commence, and buckwheat to 
terminate the rotation. 

Division No. 6—Rvye soir—Silex ninety-one ; alumine eight; oxyde 
of iron one—rich sandy loam. Chief products, wheat, rye, rape seed, 
flax, oats, potatoes and buckwheat; secondary produce, turnips, clover 
and carrots. The rotation very similar to No. 2. Carrots are sown 
with oats, flax or rye. Where intended to be raised as a first crop, the 
ground is ploughed after harvest, which buries the stubble. It then 
lies till spring, when it is ploughed eleven or twelve inches deep, and 
about twenty tons of manure spread onthe acre. The seed is sown 
broadcast, at the rate of three pounds per acre, and covered with a har- 
row, inthe month of April. The produce is about one hundred and 
sixty bushels to the acre. About twenty-five pounds of carrots are 
given to a horse with oats, in twenty-four hours, in place cf hay. 

Average seed in divisions, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6—wheat two bushels to the 
acre ; rye one and one-fifth bushels ; oats two and a half bushels; flax 
two bushels; rape one quart; potatoes fourteen and a half bushels. 

Average produce—W heat twenty-three bushels the acre; rye twenty- 
eight bushels ; oats fifty-two bushels; flax seed six and a half; rape 
thirty-two bushels; potatoes three hundred bushels; carrots one hund- 
red and sixty-two bushels. Rent $4 to $5.75 per acre; land tax one- 
fifth of the rent; price of Jand$100 to $140 per acre; farms from seven 
to one hundred and seventy-five acres: labor eleven cents per day with 


We have promised to give directions for the culture of the mulberry, 
and the management of the silk-worm—and we shall now proceed to 
redeem our promise. In the meantime we will recommend, that every 
|person who designs seriously to enter into the business, should either 
| purchase one of the half dollar publications which have recently come 
|from the press, or subscr.be for one of the dollar periodicals, which are 
specially devoted to this business. Either of these will afford all the 
jinstructions, in acompact ani handy form, necessary for the perfect 
|management of the business. We shall be obliged to be somewhat 
brief; for were we to publish all that is written upon this subject, it 
would engross our whole paper. 

'| We will remark in the outset, that we do not doubt but the silk busi- 
| ness will succeed in our country, and that it will ultimately become a 
matter of great national concern. Yet we believe that many who em- 
bark in it will fail to realize their golden dreams; and that when the 
fever has passed its crisis, it will be found to depend for success, like 
every other money ma*ing undertaking, upon the knowledge, prudence 
and economy with which it is managed. Weare an enthusiastic, and 
often an inconsiderate and fickle people. When the fever of public feel- 
ing is excited uponany great subject, be it turnpikes, banks, canals, rail- 
| roads, or the culture of silk, we are apt, for want of prudence and 
| forethought, to permit it to assume a dangerous type, that baffles the 
counsels of reason, and sometimes terminates in extreme lassitude and 
| prostration of strength. Local rivalship and private interest, the spi- 
rit of speculation, and the aggrandizement of party, are so profusely 
|, employed to stimulate the patient, and to deaden him to a sense of dan- 
| ger, that it is a long time, after they cease to operate, before he is re- 
| stored to a sane state of mind, anja sound healthy condition of body. 
| And though he does apparently recover from the shock, we have seri- 
| ous fears, that these repeate attacks are imperceptibly underminding 
his constitution. We have seen the turnpike bubble burst—Few of 
| these roads are at this day productive—many have been abandoned— 
much money has been expenled upon them—and still the public is not 
greatly benefitted,—for in general they are not enough better than com- 
mon roas to make up for the tolls they exact. Had the number been 
limited to one-third, or one-fourth, and these well made, the interests 
both of the stockholders and of the public would have been much bet- 
ter subserved than they now are. They have besides led to the culpa- 
ble neglect of our public roads. We have seen that several of our 
jbanks have turned out to be mere bubbles;—and, if we mistake not, 
some of our canals, and many of our projected rail-roads will in the end 
prove to be not much better—public sacrifices at the shrine of private 
gain. We profess to be the ardent friends to public improvements of 
;every sort; but we insist that prudence, which is wisdom applied to 
practice, is as commendable, and as necessary, and as much a virtue, 
|in the management of the public concerns, as it in the management of 
one’s private concerns. What individual has ever been renowned for 
|his wisdom or for his justice, who lavished upon one or two favorites, 
|the patrimony which belonged equally to his whole family,—or who, to 
| benefit his children, has encumbered his farm with an enormous debt. 
\We would neither creep nor run, if we meant to make haste in a long 
journey. 
| No sooner has the silk business become a theme of public favor, than 
|we see capitalists, or speculators, clubbing their means, and already 
jerecting large s lk establishments, as they have an undoubted right to 
‘do, but in too many cases we fear, from a hope of getting a profit on 
ithe stock, rather than on the business—on their cunning, rather than 
‘on their /abor. They should remember, that the first requisite in cook- 
ling fish, 1s to catch them. Children sometimes recreate themselves 
jwith a play called “ Robin’s alive’—and this seems now to have be- 
come a fashionable game with men—though many a “ burnt child,” we 
apprehend, will have cause, hereafter, to dread the fire. 

But we will go back to our starting point, from which we have been 
inadvertently drawn. 

The silk business may be safely undertaken by every farmer who has 
|a family of females, or children, willing to pick the mulberry leaves and 
\take care of the worms,—or, if he begins with seedling plants in the 
jnursery, who has this aid in prospect,—and he may enlarge his scale of 
operations, as his prospects of help and profit increase. His outlay 
|will be comparatively trifling. An ounce of mulberry seed, or a few 
‘hundred plants, and some eggs when his trees afford leaves, will con- 
stitute the principal expense. The money which he obiains for his co- 
coons, or his silk, will be so much added to his nett income. But if 
the business is to be managed by hired labor, or without the supervi- 
ision of the master or mistress, we cannot guarantee success, at least 
not to the extent that many sanguinely anticipate; and we should by 
all means advise such as thus intend, to begin with moderation, and 
to satisfy themselves, from experience, that they can manage the busi- 
ness with profit, before they venture to embark in it to a large extent. 

We ought in candor to state two other facts, one of which we have 
not seen published, and which may be doubted by many till they have 








board. 





Jit confirmed by their experience. One fact is, that even the common 
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white mulberry is often seriously injured, and sometimes killed, by the 
severity of our northern winters. The other is, that the Chinese mul- 


berry, or merus multicaulus, seldom escapes injury from a like cause. | 


We have had the white mulberry in our nursery the last six winters. 


In five of these the frost has killed many of the branches and some of | 


the roots. We have had the Chinese three winters, and three winters 
the plants have been killed to the ground, and some of them have been 
destroyed root and branch. Others, we know, have succeeded better. | 
Our soil is light, and we are aware that tender plants suffer more in it, 
from cold, than they do in clay or loamy soils. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, from a wish to present the | 
reader with a view of the whole ground, we preceed in our task to. 
speak of the 

Mulberry, to plant and nurture which isthe first step in the business. 
There are several species and varieties of this tree, the leaves of which 
the worm converts into silk. Our correspondents advise us, that there 
are three kinds of indigenous growth in Ulster, and two in Montgomery, 
near the Mohawk river. The red fruited, (rubra,) is found wild in 
many parts of the country, and the leaves have been employed in feed- 
ing the worm. This species is common in most of the states, and a 
correspondent in Maryland writes us, that both the red and white grow | 
abundantly there. The seeds of both kindsare scattered by birds, and | 
we donot doubt but in a few years the white will be found springing up| 
in our woods, as though it were indigenous. Mr. Rind has also intro-| 
duced seeds of the Asiatic mulberry, from Constantinople; and D.. 
Ruggles, Esq. of Newburgh, has twelve or thirteen thousand plants, | 
from this seed, growing in nursery. The leaves are intermediate in| 
size between those of the white and Chinese spe ies: and there is an-! 
other, we believe from Italy, similar to the Asiatic, and possibly the 
same, which has been growing some winters in our nursery, uninjured 
by frost. But for the present, reliance can only be had on the white 
and Chinese, not only because they are reputed to be best, but because 
the others cannot be immediately procured in sufficient quantities. Of 
the first only can seeds be procured, and this is the season to provide 
them. Plants of both kinds may be had at most of the public, and at 
many private nurseries. W-. Thorburn, in Albany, sells the seed at 
fifty cents the ounce, and the eggs at eighteen to twenty-five cents the! 
thousand. An ounce of seed will give from two to three thousand | 
plants. 

The statements in regard to profits are extremely variant, which de- 
pends undoubtedly upon good or bad management. The estimates of 
sixteen individuals, in Robert’s Manual, vary from $72 to $2,664, as 
the products of an acre, in money, averaging about $1,000 per acre. 
The editor adopts $565.50 as the nett profit of an acre of full grown, 
trees. Dr. Comstock, the author of “A Practical Treatise on the Cul-| 
ture of Silk,” puts it down, as a safe calculation, that from $125 to! 
$150 nett profit, may be expected from an acre of full grown trees. | 
The lowest estimate is always the safest one for beginners. 

We must refer to page 51 of vol. 2 of the Cultivator for directions 
for sowing the seed, and managing the plants in the seed bed, with this) 
further direction, that in northern latitudes, it is a good precaution to| 
cover the piants while in the seed bed, in winter, with coarse litter from | 
the cattle yard or elsewhere. 

The mulberry may be also propagated by layers, suckers and cuttings, | 
and by the ordinary processes of grafting and budding. These modes_ 
of increase are seldom applied to any but the Chinese kind. Sprouts) 
often spring from about the surface of the ground; and if these are, 
earthed up they will throw off roots, and after a season may be sepa- | 
rated from the parent stock and transplanted. Or these may be bent 
down to the earth, and converted into layers. 

The Soil best adapted to the mulberry isa light loam, though they 
will grow in almost any soil not habitually wet. Stony ground, unfit 
for tillage, is as good as any for them. 

The best aspect for a mulberry plantation is one sloping to the south 
or south-east or south-west; and it is advantageous to have it sheltered | 
on the north and west by woods or high grounds. 

Manner of planting.—If the business is to be managed on a small’ 
scale, and onty a few trees planted, these may be put out along fences, 
at the distance of twelve to fifteen feet apart, and trimmed up as they, 
grow, so as not to incommode teams in the ordinary field labor. The) 
holes for the plants should be three feet indiameter, and eighteen inches | 
deep, and filled up to a sufficient height to receive the plant, with| 
surface mould. In this the tree should be planted no deeper than it 
stool in the nursery, as when the ground has become compact, it will)! 
have settled an inch or more. The plants for this purpose should be 
from one to two inches in diameter at the butt. Those who contem-) 
plate going into the business largely, have a chance of three modes of | 
planting, viz: as standards, in fields to be used for farm crops; as half) 
standards, in grounds to be wholly appropriated to their growth ; and} 
as dwarfs, planted as hedges to divide fields, or otherwise. In the first, 
instance, the directions given for planting and pruning fence trees will| 

apply here, and their distance may be fifteen feet, or more, to suit the| 
taste or convenience of the proprietor. If half standards are to be cul-! 


j 
} 
} 





| thrifty foliage. 


| tivated, and the ground ultimately to be appropriated to their growth, 
| the ground should be ploughed deep, and if trench ploughed the better, 
and well pulverized, and the trees planted four to eight feet apart in 
double rows, that is, two parallel rows four feet apart, leaving inter- 
| vals for the passage of a cart between each double row. Plant in 
quincunx, putting the plant in one row opposite the interval between 
the trees in the other, thus -.~. Half standards need not be pruned, 
except of such limbs as fall to the ground. Branches will spring from 
near the surface, and the intervals will be filled, in a few years, with 
For two or three years the intervals may be ploughed 
carefully, and cropped with potatoes, beans, &c. the tillage of which will 
facilitate the growth of the mulberries. Plants for half standards may 


| be taken from the nursery at two years, and if very thirifty, at one 


year old. In all cases it is advisable to transplant the mulberry, at the 
north, in the spring, and the earlier the better. The object of this 
mode of planting is, to raise the greatest quantity of leaves from a 
given area of ground, and to facilitate the gathering of them. When 
required fora hedge, the plants may be one or two years old. The pre- 
paration of the ground and planting are the same as directed for the 
locust in the last Cultivator. A neat way of training this hedge is to 
cut down the plants the first year, to within four or six inches of the 
ground, leaving two buds, and after another year’s growth, to bend 
down or lay one of the new sprouts, in the line of the fence, and tie it to 
the next plant, and to leave the other sprout to grow upright. The 
buds from the laid sprout will send up shoots and fill the intervals. The 
plants may be set fifteen inches apart. Sprouts springing from the 
roots should in all cases be cut away, unless they are wanted for layers. 
The method of managing this process we intend to describe in our next, 
accompanied with a cut. It is recommended that small trees, intended 
for spring planting, should be taken up the preceding fall, and buried 
in great part or wholly, to protect them from injury during the winter. 

The Cocoonery is the place where the worms are to be fed, which 
should be sufficiently tight to protect them from stormy or severe 
weather, and so fitted that it may be thoroughly ventilated when the 
weather is mild and fair. A spare room of the house, or an out build- 
ing, willserve for beginners on a small scale. This must be furnished 
with a table, or shelves to deposite the worms upon. The best way 
seems to be to frame four posts together, say four by three feet square, 


| into which are fitted three or four frames for the worms to feed upon, 


the centre of which to be filled with meshes of catgut or twine, and 
others directly under them, covered with paper. The object of which 
is, to have all the filth and excrements pass through the meshes on to 
the paper slide, which may be withdrawn and cleaned without disturb- 
ing the worms. The paper frame should be so near the other, that if 
the worms fall through the meshes, they may be able to reach it and 
get up again, which they will do for the leaves, which are always laid 
upon the mesh frames. 
THE YOUNG CITIZEN’S MANUAL. 

This is the title of a small volume just published by O. Steere, of 
this city, of 220 pages, 18 mo. price 50 cents, designed for schools and 
the instruction of young persons generally, from the pen of ALFRED 





| CONKLING, Esq. district judge of the northern district of New-York, 


well known as a scholar, a jurist and a gentleman. The object of the 
writer is to instruct our young men in the principles of our government, 
and in their duties as citizens. The object has been well carried out. 
The work is admirably adapted to the ends contemplated. It is divided 
into three parts: the first is an essay on the principles of civil govern- 
ment, and treats of the necessity of civil government, of the form of 
our own, and of the necessity of understanding its principles. Part 2, 
is a synopsis of the criminal code of New-York, explains the grades 
of felonies and misdemeanors, and the punishments which are by law 
attached to each—as also of the crimes and punishments defined by the 
laws of the United States. Part 3, has reference to such of our civil 
laws as are most important to be understood by the common citizen. 
The extract which we subjoin, on the reasonableness of submitting to 
the laws, must suffice, for the present, as a specimen of the matter and 
style of the author. 

‘‘Should I, therefore, hear a man railing against the laws of his country 
because they did not allew him to act in all respects as he pleased, I should 
set him down as a most unreasonable person. And if I should think it worth 
while to attempt to convince him of his fully, I would expostulate with him 
thus : 

‘¢ Your complaints are without foundation : for, in the first place, you are 
at liberty to do all that your fellow-citizens are permitted to do. There is, 
therefore, in this respect, a perfect equality between you and the other mem- 
bers of suciety. But there is a much better reason why you ought not to com- 
yluin. 
arr You in fact enjoy far more liberty than you could if there were no laws ; 
you think it a hardship that you are not permitted to do as you please. But 
remember, that if you had this license, others would also have it. And sup- 
pose it should please some man stronger than yourself, to drive you out of your 
house, and keep possession of it himself ; to take away your horse ; to stop 
you on the highway ; to break your bones ; to blast you in your reputation ; 
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or to destroy your life ; there being no law forbidding such acts, and no hu- 
man punishment for them, this man would probably do his pleasure. 

“The law which restrains your freedom, lest you should do harm to others, 
is therefore your best friend ; because it restrains others from doing harm to 
you. Without it you would have no security for your property, your person, 
or even your life. ; 

‘¢ Thus then we see, that those laws which are necessary for the mainte- 
nance of good order in society, are beneficial 10 each individual member of it ; 
for althongh by entering into a society subject to civil government, we give up 
a share of our personal independence, we are more than compensated by the 
security we obtain for the rights which remain to us.” 


Comparatively few of our people are familiar with the rights and 
duties of citizens, or with the principles of our civil government. They 








have been too much engaged in providing for the wants of life, to study} 


into the nature of their civil and social duties ; and the schools, where 
they might have acquired this knowledge, taught little of it. There 
are a thousand derelictions of duty, and petty offences against the good 
order of society, not punishable by law, which men commit from ig- 
norance, or without knowing or reflecting upon their evil ten !ency. 
Where these are not only tolerated, but applauded, as they too often 
are, by the ignorant and the interested, it is no w onder that they should 
multiply, and too often grow into crimes. It is not the restraints of 
criminal law that can work a reformation in the heart, for where those 
most abound, and are most sanguinary in their punishment, we find 
that crime most abounds: it is the consciousne-s, impressed indelibly 
upon the humaa mind, of our moral an social obligations—and the 
conviction, growing out of our social relations, that it is our interest, 
and greatest source of true happiness, as well asa sacred duty to re- 
spect the rights, opinions and property of others, to the same extent 
that we ask others to respect these inus. If these precepts are taught 
in the schools, and imprinted on the duetile minds of youth, as they 


would be by instructing them in the objects, principles and necessity of}; 


civil government—in the nights and duties of citizens, and in the ten- 














—to show them the true use of wealth, in promoting substantial im- 
provement, civilization, refinement, and the happiness cf the human 
family—and that when itis abused, in its expenditure, it tends power- 
fully to defeat these noble purposes. 

We intend, hereafter, so far to trespass upon the rights of the pub- 
lisher, as to make some extracts from the work, for our Young Men’s 
Department. In the mean time we make two quotations, as specimens 
of the author’s style, and of the happy and perspicuous manner in 
which he illustrates and enforces his propositions. 

** Public economy teaches, that all the wealth of the nation is divided into 
one great heap, which is the public wealth, and many smaller heaps, which 
is the private wealth. The public heap is that whieh belongs to the nation ; 
}2s in the United States, the public lands, the publie stores, the money, and 
every other kind of public property. This is for the sapport of the army, the 
navy, the officers of the government, and allthe public institutions. ‘The pri- 
vate heaps are those which belong to private individuals exclusively, as a 
| man’s farm, cattle, &e. Public economy teaches, that in the public stock all 
jare partners, rich and poor, and that no man has a right to take a farthing 
| without the public consent obtained. That all the wealth ofa nation, public 
jand private, may be supposed to be gathered into one great store-house, which 
divided into vublic and private apartments ; that the common stock is 
stored in the publie rooms ; that every industrious man has a private apart- 
|ment, under the same roof, which is under his own Jock and key. That as 
| the public apartments are filled from the private, the better suppliec the latter, 
|the better will be the stores of the nation. 'T! atifa man set fire to, or in any 
way destroy those parts of the building, where the public property Is stored, 
|he 1s a loser of course, because he is a partner in it, though the flames do not 
jreach his own apartment; and if, through heedlessness, spite or malice, he 
kindles a blaze in one of the private apartments, he then destroys one of those 
heaps, out of which the great public store-house is furnished. 

‘From this we see, that in all true economy, property, belong to whom 
it may, to the nation or to individuals, to rich or poor, is sacred. on account 
of the good it does—that it is very base and stupid fur men to waste, burn or 
destroy any property, Which is little better thana man’s breaking the winduws 
of his own house, or putting fire to a city where he 1s the owner of stores and 
houses. It is the characteristic of a brute to waste and defile the food which 








dency and punishment of crime, they would become leading maxims 11 
life, and result in much good to scciety. We are a new pecple, not! 
only in history, but in government, manners and habits. and we ought) 
consequently to be so ia education and knowledge. ‘There are no fo- 
reign preceJents fitted to our condition. Under the governments of the| 
old world, where power is monopolized by the few, the few only need | 
be instructed inthe principles of civil government—because the com-| 
monalty have only to obey. But with us the commonalty do and must 
exercise the prerogatives of sovereignty—they must give the impress 
to our political and social institutions—and they ought perfectly to un- 
derstand the principles of the government which they control, the du- 
ties of its officers, ani the rights and duties of its citizens. Hence the 
necessity of school books, adapted to our institutions and condition of 
society, which shall instruct and invigorate the mind, in the high duties 
of civil and social life, while the bone and muscle of the body are ac- 
quiring strength and vigor, so that both may simultaneously acquire 
maturity, and be fitted to perform the offices of manhood at the same 
time. Of this class of books we consider the “Young Citizen’s Manuai,” 
and we therefore recommend it, not only for schools, but as a fit com- 
panion of young men who have entered upon the stage of business life, 
as the best book for this purpose that has fallen under our observation. 

The “ Young C tizen’s Manual” has been unanimously adopted, by 
the trustees, as a class-book in the Albany Academy. 





“Public and Private Economy, by THEODORE SEDGwIck,” fromthe press 
of the Harpers, 12 mo. pp. 264—1836. Price 75 cents. 

This is a small and cheap volume that may be read with interest and 
profit by every class of American citizens, from the day laborer to the 
man of princely opulence, and which we respectfully beg leave to re- 
commend to their consideration. It is adapted to the institution and 
habits of our country; and if the principles which it inculcates are car- 
ried out in practice, it cannot but tend greatly to advance our happiness 
and to perpetuate our freedom. 

The object of this volume is to make our people, what Cobbett long 
ago denominated them, “a thinking people”’—to teach them that they 
are yet deficient in many of the comforts and enjoyments which con- 
stitute the true happiness of man, but which are accessible to all, or a 
great portion of our population, under the highly favored condition in 
which Providence has placed them ;—that wealth, obtained by honest 
labor, whether mental or bodily, beth of which are legitimate sources 
of wealth, confers the power of multiplying our individual comforts, of 
acquiring knowledge, a source of high intellectual enjoyment, and of 
dispensing happiness to others ;—and that wealth can be acquired by 
all who practise industry and frugality—who are temperate in their 
habits, and discreet in their expenditures. That ill-gotten, dispropor- 


tioned wealth, obtained by unfair dealing, by fraud, by oppression, by 
monopoly, generally contains the elements of’ its own destruction—and || 
is most abused, by being employed for sensuality, pomp, parade, and 
splendid outside; and that this “no more fills the mind with happiness, 
than husks and ashes, if eaten, would give strength to the body.” In 





he will need to-morrow. Property, then, 1s the life of the people, and it is 
suicide wantonly to destroy it.’’— p. 30. 

** And what are intellectual pleasures? In presenting an answer to this 
question, we see the true value of property, and the leanness and meanness 
of poverty. Intellectus! pleasnre is that of the mi d and soul, or of the heart ; 
tis that which we enjoy other than as that of mereanimals. The social plea- 
sures, those which we possess in the society of friends and neighbors, make a 
large portion of these pleasures of the mind and soul. Intellectual pleasure is 
found in the grace and beauty of life, in charity, in hospitality, in the luxury 
of spending our money soas to do the greatest good with it. It is in a good, 


|comfortable, well fart. ished house, a well ordeted farm, in the flower, the gar- 


‘children neatly and fitly clad. 


den ; in observing neutness and order prevail in our abodes, and in seeing our 
It is, or would be everywhere, 1f men would 
buy it with the money which they can and do earn. So simple, and cheaply 
purchased is much of this kind of pleasure, that those who are not rich can 
have it as well as the opulent ; and when the people come to eare for, and to 
work in earnest mainly for these things, there will be an end of mohs and rivts 
tu avenge their Wrongs, real or supposed, by the destruction of property. They 
will then see how mean and stupid it is to Waste that wealth which is the 
source of their greatest blessings, how like children to destroy the hen that 
lays the golden egg.””—p. 102. 


COMMON ROADS. 

Our road act has been so often amended, or rather mended, that, like 
an old garment, or an old kettle, it has ina measure become useless, 
failing to subserve the good purposes desired: and it is the general be- 
lief, that itis better to make an entire new one, than to attempt to patch 
up the old thing. The first step towards remedying an evil is to ascer- 
tain its cause. The defects of our read system seem to be, 

1. The short tenure of office, the circumscribed jurisdiction, and the 
consequent lack of system, and of knowledge in what concerns the ge- 
neral and permanent good, in the officers who are appointed to lay out 
the roads. : 

2. The want of competent knowledge, both in theory and practice 
and the desire to subserve local or personal interests, too common in 
those who are appointed to superintend their construction and repair. 

3. The indolent, inefficient mode in which the laborers perform their 
share of the duty. 

Our roads should be laid out with reference to the public accommo- 
dation—with a view to afford the best and shortest routes for the great 
body of the people to reach market, and perform their ordinary busi- 
ness: they should be constructed upon principles which will render 
them most perfect, most permanent, and most economical in the long 
run; and the labor should be directed by a competent engineer, and 
faithfully and honestly performed. Road-making is as much an art as 
shoemaking, and practice can alone make perfect in either; and it is as 
much a science as civil engineering upon our canals and rail-roads.— 
The soil and substratum, drainage, inclination and materials, are all 
matters of the first moment in constructing roads; and in these matters 
our road officers are generally ignorant or reckless. What farmer 
would think of employing himself and hands in constructing his build- 











short, its object isto make our people industrious, virtuous and wealthy 


ings, or in making his shoes or harness, when he could have them done 
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much cheaper, and much better, by professional mechanics? Road 
making is considered in Britain a more scientific and intricate business 
than the common mechanic arts, and employs higher talents. At present 
the path-master seeks to improve the road which he most travels, and 
the laborer merely to get rid of the exactions of the law ; and both con- 
cur generally in making the days of highway labor at least half-holi- 
days. We put it to any man who is acquainted with the mode of per- 
forming highway work, if one-half of the time is not virtually wasted— 
if six men, experienced in road making, under a competent engineer, 
will not do more good upon a road in a day, than eighteen men do now 
as ordinarily employed. If so, the farmer might better pay for one day, 
than work or lose three days, from his farm. 


As no one should find fault without suggesting a remedy, we proceed || 


to suggest our plan of reform. 

1. Substitute county for town commissioners, appoint them for a term 
of three or four years. Let them be appointed by the judges and su- 
pervisors, who will select good men. Pay them liberally. Require 
them to make a semi-annual circuit through the county, if business of- 
fers, to lay out and alter roads. Let all applications for new roads, or 
alterations, be presented to them previous to these tours of duty.— 
Their jurisdiction will be enlarged, their responsibilty incresed, and 
they will be enabled to digest a system of general improvement, and to 
carry it into effect. The expense of these duties will be sensibly 
lessened. 

2. Appoint, in the manner, and for the time above indicated, a com- 
petent engineer, as superintendent of roads, whose duty it shall be to 
attend the commissioners in their semi-annual tours, to advise with 
them, and to superintend and direct the construction of all roads in the 
county, with power to appoint one or more assistants, and to employ 
competent laborers to perform their work. Let these charges be paid 
from the county treasury, after being duly audited. 


3. Letthe highway tax be paid in money, with the county taxes. Pro- |! 


fessional road-makers would then be employed, labor would not be mis- 
applied, more work would be done, and better done ; most of the mo- 
ney would again return to the pockets of the farmers, for team-hire, 
provisions, materials, &c. and our roads would be progressively im- 
proving, with half the expense that is now bestowed upon them—our 


| mund Ruffin, editor of the Farmers’ Register, was appointed secretary. 
} About 200 persons were in attendance. The meeting was addressed by 
Gov. Barbour, a lengthy memorial to the legislature was reported by 
Mr. Garnett, and a resolution adopted to call another agricultural con- 
vention, at the capitol, on the first Monday in January 1837. The ob- 
ject of the convention was to improve the condition of Virginia hus- 
bandry, and the memorial, which is ably written, points out three 
modes of effecting this desirable object. “The only things,” says the 
memorial, “ which can save our state from sinking to the very bottom 
of the federal scale,” “are popular education and internal improvements, 








at the head of which stands AGRICULTURE.” The measures prayed for 
in the memorial, are 


1. ‘‘ The establishment of an agricultural professorship in their university, 
never to be filled by any but by a scientific and practical agriculturist, with a sa- 
lary of $1,500, to be paid out of the unappropriated balance of the literary 
fund ; and in connexion with this an experimental farm, of one or two hun- 
dred acres, to be purchased with the same fund , upon which farm the pupils 
of the professor should be required, asa part of their duty, to labor a certain 
number of hours every day. Such an institution would furnish in afew years, 
a body of hardy young men, skilled both in the theory and practice of agricul- 
ture,” ‘‘ qualified at once to become proprietary cultivators.”’ 

2. ‘To establish a state agricultural seciety, a board of agriculture, some- 
' what similar to that of New-York.” 

3. ‘‘ To employ a competent person, with a sufficient salary to defray all 
necessary expenses for two years, to make an agricultural survey, or critical 
examination, of all the best cultivated parts of the Atlantic States : and to make 
a written annual report to the legislature, of all the most approved methods 
@ithin each state, of clearing, draining and fertilizing land ; for cultivating, 
harvesting and preserving the staple crops of the same; of improving, rearing 
and keeping farm stock of every kind ; together with a particular description 
of all the best agricultural machines and implements,” to form a body of hus- 
bandry like the works of Young and Marshall. 


It affords us high gratification to find, that the necessity of enlarging 
the sphere of agricultural knowledge, by affording to the cultivators of 
the soil a better education, at the public expense, is every where be- 
coming manifest, and attracting the publicattention. We doubt, however, 
whether the plan suggested by the Virginia convention, of appending an 
agricultural professorship to a literary institution, will ever answer any 
beneficial purpose. The literary or agricultural class must become su- 





bridges would be more permanently and economically constructed, and 
system and order would grow out of confusion. 


ON INVESTMENTS IN MENTAL STOCK. 

When men grow rich by their business, be itgprofessional, mechani- | 
cal or agricultural, it becomes deservedly a matter of calculation, how | 
they shall best employ their surplus profits, with the view of promot-| 
ing their own happiness, and subserving the interests of their children. 
Our farmers who farm well, and attend to their business, are doing 
well, better perhaps thanat any former period of our history, andare lay- 
ing up annually snug sums of money. To render these profits truly a 
blessing, and to enhance their value, they must take care to implant 
early habits, that will enable children to appreciate, and to preserve, 
the patrimony which is thus annually accumulating for them, and above 
all, to enjoy it as rational men. These objects are best effected by vest- 
ing a part of this augmenting capital in MENTAL sTOCK—in giving to 
their children the advantages of good education. Other property is 
liable to many casualties, and may be wasted or destroyed ; but the trea- 
sures of the mind are stable, and are certain to endure while reason 
holds the rein. There is not a thriving farmer but can have his sons 
instructed in the general principles of physical science—in the laws 
which God has instituted for the government of the animate and inani- 
mate matter of which our globe is composed. The brutes are taught, 


by instinct, to provide for their wants, and w take care of their young. || 


But man is endowed with intellect, capable of vast expansion, and of a 
scale of enjoyment of which the brute must ever be an utter stranger. 
Possessing these high capacities, can a father consent to see his chil- 
dren forego the pleasures and moral improvement which education may 
confer, and which should distinguish our species, and to grovel through 
life almost on a level with the inferior orders of beings? The invest- 
ment which we advocate, will not only constitute a business capital, serv- 
ing to increase the profits of labor, but an intellectual] capital, serving to 
increase the happiness of man. Knowledge is multiplex in the benefits 
itconfers. Itmay be dispensed to thousands without impoverishing him 
who dispenses it. Hence whoever will, may profit by its teachings. 

Again, what father is there who would not like to see his son distin- 
guished for talent and usefulness, exerting the benign influence upon 
the condition of society, and enjoying the respect and esteem of his fel- 
low citizens? Can he reasonably expect to see this unless he dispen- 
ses to him the advantages of education? Can he expect to reap the, 
harvest, without sowing the seed, and without sowing the seed too in 
the spring-time of life ? 

AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION IN VIRGINIA. 

An agricultural convention was held at Richmond, Va. on the 11th 

Jan. James Barbour, late governor, was called to preside, and Ed- 














bordinate ; and when we consider the disrepute which attaches to labor 
by the young, it is very evident which will be ascendent. Agriculture 
will never flourish in the shade, or as a subordinate study. You must 
make it the great and paramount object of an institution, if you would 
make it honorable and useful, and praiseworthy. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION. 

The Agricultural Convention which convened at Albany on the 8th 
February, we have reason to believe, would have been very numerous- 
ly attended, but for the almost unprecedented snow storm which pre- 
ceded its day of meeting, and which prevented the attendance of man 
delegates even from neighboring counties. Notwithstanding the difh- 
culty of travelling, the names of about 140 gentlemen were handed in 
to the secretaries as in attendance, and these were from most of the 
counties in the state. Much good feeling, and an anxious desire to for- 
ward the objects which engaged the attention of the convention, were 
manifested, and confident hopes were indulged, that their deliberations 
would result in much positive good to the community. It will be per- 
|ceived that another agricultural convention is appointed to be held on 
the first Thursday in February, 1837. 
| EE ——EE ee 
MAPLE SUGAR- 

Every sugar boiler knows how to make maple sugar, but every one 
does not know how to make good maple sugar. The material of fo 
reign sugars is the same; the difference in quality and price, results 
from the difference in the process by which it is manufactured and re- 
fined. The art of making good sugar consists in freeing it from all im- 
purities, which may effect its flavor or appearance. With the same 
care the juice of the maple will make as good sugar, and as white, as 
the juice of the cane. Every family who make maple sugar, may add 
one-third to its market value, by the simple process we are about to 
detail, and which it willcost them but a trifleto adopt. It is the process 
by which Havana sugars are brought to the purity and whiteness which 
we see them in our market. We take it from Chaptal, who manufac. 
tured sugar extensively from the beet, and who here describes the pro- 
cess he successfully pursued. 

We will first give the processes of purifying the juice and the syrup. 
The juice (of the beet) is first heated to a temperature of one hundred 
and eighty degrees, thirty two degrees below the boiling point, when 
some milk of lime, prepared by throwing some warm water on to lime 
is thrown in, and the liquor well stirred. As soon as the first bubble 
makes its appearance, the fire is extinguished, and the liquor left atrest. 
A scum rises, thickens, dries and hardens. The liquor becomes clear. 
|The lime unites with the mucilage and settles to the bottom. The 
‘scum is removed, and the clear liquor drawn off. The process requires 
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an hour, and sometimes much more. ‘Fhe syrup is afterwards refined 
by animal charcoal and the whites of eggs, and filtered through a coarse 
thick, rough cloth. Moulds of tin or other material are prepared, of 
any size, of a comcal shape, like the form of a sugar loaf, with a stop- 
per in the small or ower end. When sufficiently reduced, the syrup Is 
turned into them ; as soon as granulation has began on the surface and 
sides, the crust is breken witha spatula, and the whole stirred well; 
after which itis left alone. After this the process of whitening or clay- 
ing is thus managed: The clay is first thoroughly washed, till it re- 
quires such a degree of consistency as not to flow when placed upon a 
smooth and slightly inclined board. It is then thrown on to the sugar 
in tue moulds. The moisture penetrates the loaves, deprives the su- 
gar of its colour, and passes out at the point of the mould, which 
would now be unstopped. The clay, deprived of its water, shrinks and 
dries, and is removed. A second, and sometimes a third application of 
elay is made, before the sugar attains the desired whiteness. 





Hot Beds—The season for preparing these, in this latitude, is from 
the 20th to the last of March, for early cabbage, and salladings—and 
earlier as we progress south. Cucumber frames may also be prepar- 
ed by those who wish them early, or who employ a professional gar- 
dener. For tender plants, which it is desirable to have early for the 
table, or for ornament, and which are to be grown in the open ground, 
as peppers, celery, tomatos, egg-plants, okra, melons,—or balsams, as- 
tors, coxcombs, xeranthemums, marygolds, &c. in the floral deparment, 
the sowing in frame may be omitted till the 10th or 15th April. Dahlias 
and tuberoses may be planted in pots of earth, and kept in the dwe 
ing where the sun will come upon them, or placed under a frame, to 
expedite their growth and flowering ; and previous to being transplant- 
ed into the open ground the last of May, the former may be divided so 
as to leave one sprout to each plant—one being better than many.— 
The Dahlia is almost as tenacious of life as the potato, and may be 
propagated by sprouts—started early in pots, they frequently come in- 
to flower in June, and continue in bloom till the autumnal frosts.— 
When planted out, they should have a stake driven by the side of them, 
to which they may be tied as they progress in growth. Six feet isa 
proper interval to be left between them. [For directions how to make 
hot-beds, see p. 8, vol. 2.] 





Gypsum.—If Sir Humphrey Davy and others are right, in supposing 
that plaster of Paris constitutes a specific food for some plants, and 
that it requires four or five hundred parts of water to render it soluble, 
so that it may be taken up by their absorbent vessels—and we are in- 
clined to believe they are right—plaster ought to be sown on grass 
grounds in March, so that the vernal rains may carry it into the soil, 
where there is constant moisture to decompose it, and where the roots, 
the mouths of plants, are waiting to receive it. There is much doubt 
among farmers, as to the manner in which this mineral benefits farm 
crops, and whether it benefits only a few ard which these are. It is ge- 
nerally conceded, that upon porousand dry soils, it does benefit clovers, 
corn, potatoes, peas, and generally all plants having broad and succu- 
lent leaves. But it is a matter of doubt, at least in our minds, whether 
its application is directly beneficial to timothy, wheat, rye, or barley. 
Now is the time for every farmer to satisfy himself upon these points. 
Let him sow a strip of his grass in March, another strip in April, and 
another in May, with gypsum, and note the difference, if any. Let 
him sow a strip of his wheat, his rye, his timothy, and his barley, leav- 
ing adjoining parts unplastered. The results cannot fail to instruct 
him in its operation and its use. Facts thus established by repeated 
observation, become science, and are useful to the world ; and although 
the term may be contemned by the ignorant farmer, it constitutes the 
basis of all improvements in the arts of civilization and refinement. 
Any experiments made in pursuance of these suggestions, will be grate- 
fully received and recorded. 


: THE FARMER. 

“ Respect thyself,” is the first step towards commanding the respect 
of others. This maxim does not receive the regard which is entitled to 
among our northern farmers, either individually or collectively. There 
is no class in society who have at command more of the elements of 
public usefulness, of unshackled independence, and of true greatness, 
than the tillers of the soil; and yet they succumb, without murmur, in 





public matters, to the control of others, and by their own acts belittle|| 


the noblest employment of life. In the south, the proprietor, or planter 
takes, and others concede to him, the first rank in society, because the 
soil, the fixed, abiding wealth of the country, is his, and because he 
qualifies himself, by education, to assume and sustain his just rights. 
With us the case is different. Education is too much contemned, or 
neglected. We mean that sort of education which enlarges the human 
faculties, and teaches man his rights and his duties—and which enables 
him to bring the powerful energies of his mind to co-operate with the 
physical powers of his body. We see many of our farmers seeking to 


—— ~ 


| officers; and others, as if ashamed of their calling, or not knowing how 
‘to estimate its advantages, sending their sons to learn the chicanery of 
| the law, or initiating them into the mysteries of mercantile duplicity, 
‘in order to make them gentlemen’ Mistaken men! There are none 
in society more truly gentlemen, than well educated exemplary farmers ; 
none so independent—-none more useful—none so honorable—none 
who so largely realize and acknowledge the bounties of providence, or 
who so efficiently contribute to the happiness of the humanfamily. And 
it costs no more to make a gentleman practical farmer, than it does to 
make a gentleman lawyer, a gentleman merchant, or an idle good-for- 
nothing gentleman. The human mind expands more, on nature’s broad 
domain, than it can in the pent-up town; it sends abroad further the 
diffusive lights of its knowledge—it is less mercenary and selfish, and 
glows with 2 holier fervor of love to God and good willto man. “God 
made the country—man the city.” 

If the farmer would imitate what is truly commendable in those he 
considers the higher classes, rejecting their extravagances and follies— 
if he would improve his own mind, and educate his children in what is 
| useful and accomplished, and in Habits of industry and frugality—if he 
would exhibit a pattern of neat and profitable farming, multiply the 
comforts of his house and his garden, embellish his grounds, and exer- 
cise affection and kindness to all around him—his children would not 
| wish to leave him, nor would he wish to send them to other employ- 
ments, to exalt them in rank, or to improve otherwise their condition in 
|life. George Washington, confessedly the greatest and best man of 
|our age or country, was practically a farmer, and the son of a farmer. 


ANSWER TO QUERIES. 
A. Wetherbee inquires : “ What is the best and most expeditious me- 

| thed of clearing forests of their first growth ? 

| 2. “Is it better to manufacture the ashes into potash, or to let them 
| lie on the ground ? 

| 3. “Should the land, after clearing, be ploughed before sowing or 
‘seeding, or will it be better to harrow the seed in ? 

| 4. “How can new land be best brought into grass, and will the 
‘plough or harrow be required to stock it down ? 

| Weare of the opinion that Mr. Wetherbee would have obtained a 
better solution of his questions in the neighborhood of his uncleared 
‘grounds, or of some pioneer settlers, than we can furnish him. Never- 
| theless we will give brief answers, which may serve till he can get bet- 
{ter ones. Our answers are predicated on the supposition, that his isa 
‘dense hard-wood-forese—and that the object is not to save, except for 
| fences, but to destroy, all the wood and timber. 

| 1. Cut down all the timber—except it is intended to leave for a lei- 
| sure time some of the large trees—in May or June, after the foliage is 
| well out, cut the buts into suitable lengths for fence or logging, and lop 
the limbs and branches. Ina dry time in August, or early in Septem- 
ber, set fire to the fallow. The more thoroughly it burns the better 
will be the crop. Pick up and burn the brush, if any has escaped the 
fire, and draw off the logs for fence, or roll them into piles and burn 
them. 

2. Collect the ashes from the log heaps, and manufacture from them 
salts or potash. There will be enough remaining to benefit the crop. 

3 and 4. The land should be thoroughly harrowed with a heavy tri- 
angular drag, the grain and grass seed sown, and thoroughly harrowed 
in. If the land is not wanted for tillage, it should lay three or four 
years in grass, till the roots and stumps have sensibly decayed, and 
then—and not till then—break up with a strong plough, and four oxen, 
and collect and burn the roots and loose stumps. Muck depends upon 
the burning. Ifthe leaves and sticks which have accumulated on the 
surface are not pretty much burnt, they will become dry, and the seeds 
will fail te germinate for want of moisture. The fire has also a benign 
influence upon the surface soil in neutralizing or destroying salts and 
acids that are hurtful, and producing those that are alkaline and stimu- 
lating, and beneficial to vegetation. 

A. Wood Jun. inquires: 1. “ Does the moon have any effect on our 
crops, in the time of planting or sowing?” Answer—No. 

2. “What effect does the sun have upon man or beast in passing 
through the twelve signs of the zodiac?” .4nswer—None that is per- 
ceptible. 

Sow and plant in good season, when the soil is well prepared for the 
seed, and perform the operations upon domestic animals without refer- 
ence to the sign. 











Fat Sheep.—Our market, as is usual] at this season, exhibits superior 
specimens of mutton, of New-Leicester, Hampshire and South Down 
breeds. Of the latter, there were several, fattened by C. N. Bement, 
exclusively on ruta baga, which attracted particular notice. The South 
Downs are celebrated for producing the best fat-/ean, and well flavored 
mutton which brings the highest price in the London market. We see 
also that our friend Hallock, of Marlborough, Ulster, whose good far- 
ming we had occasion to commend in our December number, has been 





elevate their condition, by becoming innkeepers, merchants, or public 








selling his Leicesters at $15 per head, and that the buyer resold them 
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at New-York at $20. Messrs. Hallocks have on hand two, for which 
they have refused $40 each. They weigh two hundred pounds each. 





CHAPTER OF FACTS~ASTRONOMY. 

We have, at considerable expense, procured the accompanying cut, 

in order to explain to our young readers, the magnitude and plan of the 

soir system. Nothing can be more worthy the study and admiration 

of man, than the works of his Creator. They display the power and 

perfections of the Sovereign of the Universe, and the insignificance and 
nothingness of man in the scale of creation. 


Fig. 1—GernerRAL ViEW oF THE SoLar S¥sTEm. 


The planet next nearest the sun is Mars ¢. Its orbit is at the dis- 
tance of one hundred and forty-five millions of miles from the sun, it is 
four thousand two hundred miles in diameter, and it performs its revo- 
lution round the sun im one year and ten months. With a good teles- 
cope, his surface appears diversified by a variety of spots; by the mo- 
|tion of which it is found, that he turns round his axis, or completes his 
day and night, in twenty four hours, and forty minutes. At his nearest 
approach to the earth, his distance is fifty millions of miles; and, at his 
greatest distance, he is two hundred and forty millions of miles. 
| Between the orbits of Marsand Jupiter, four small planets have been 
discovered within a few years, and are called Ceres, Pallas, Juno and 
|Vesta. Their orbits are not shown upon the map. Ceres was disco- 
vered on the first day of the present century, by M. Piazzi of Palermo. 
Pallas was discovered the following year, by Dr. Olbers, of Bremen. 
Juno, by M. Harding, of Bremen, in 1804, and Vesta, by Dr. Olbers, in 
1807. These planets are about the size of our moon, and make their 
revolutions about the sun in about four to five years. 

The circle next to that of Mars, indicated on the map, is the orbit of 
Jupiter 2{, the largest planet in the system: being eighty-nine thousand 
miles in diameter, and fourteen hundred times larger than our earth. 
\It revolves upon its axis, i. e. completes its day and night, in nine hours 
land fifty-six minutes, and therefore those parts about the equator move at 
ithe rate of twenty-eight thousand miles an hour. It performs its revo- 
|lution about the sun in one hundred and twenty-one of our years. Ju- 
piter is attended by four satellites, or moons. This planet if seen from 
its nearest moon, will present a surface a thousand times as large as 
our moon appears to us. Jupiter is four hundred and ninety millions 
of miles from the sun. 

The outer circle but one is that of Saturn). It is nine hundred mil- 
lions of miles from the sun, and the planet is seventy-nine thousand 
miles in diameter. It takes twenty-nine and a half years to complete 
its revolution round the sun, yet its diurnal revolution, or day and night, 
is completed in ten hours and sixteen minutes. The year of Saturn, 
therefore, contains about twenty-five thousand one hundred and fifty 
days, equal to ten thousand seven hundred and fifty-nine of our days. 
This planet, as will be seen, is encircled by a double ring, which is as- 
certained to be thirty thousand miles distant from the planet. This 
double ring consists of two concentric rings, that is, one within the 














other; the innermost of which is nearly three times as broad as the 
outermost; the circumference of the latter is six hundred and forty 





|thousand miles; its breadth seven thousand two hundred miles; the 
| breadth of the inner ring is one hundred and eighty-four thousand miles. 
|The dark space, or interval between the two rings, is two thousand 
eight hundred miles. The breadth of both rings, including the dark 
The large figure before us, exhibits the solar system, with the sun, || SPace between them, is thirty thousand miles. Saturn has seven moons. 


: eae : : : de ~ Mr. Dick, after describing the phenomena of this planet, indulges in 
the fountain of light and heat to the whole system, indicated by the dot the following otihestindins 


in the centre. The seven circles around this centre show the orbits of || 
the seven principal planets, and their relative distances from the sun. | 
The sun itself is an immense globe, thirteen hundred thousand times | 
larger than the earth which we inhabit. The planets all revolve in| 
their several circles, and are also known to revolve on their own axis, 
giving to each a daily, and an annual revolution, though the day and 
year ineach differ, as we shall presently see. 

The Sun is 880,000 miles in diameter. It is known to have a motion 
of rotation, like that of the globe or ball turned round a pivot or axis, 
which is performed in the space of twenty-five days and ten hours. 


| * There is no other planetin the solar system, whose firmament will present 
such a variety of splendid and magnificent objects, asthatof Saturn. The va- 
rivus aspects of his seven moons, one rising above the horizon, while another 
is setting. anda third approaching to the meridian ; one entering into an 
eclipse, and another emerging from it ; one appearing as a crescent, and an- 
other with a gibbeous phase ; and sometimes the whole of them shining in the 


|same hemisphere, in one bright a-semblage ;—the majestic motions of the rings 
|—at one time illuminating the sky with their splendor, and eclipsing the stars ; 
‘at another casting a deep shadow over certain regions of the planet, and unveil- 
‘ing to view, the wonders of the starry firmament—ure scenes worthy of the 


majesty of the Divine Being to unfold, and of rational creatures to contemplate. 


The supposition of Herschel, one of our greatest astronomers, is, that such magnificent displays of Wisdom and Omnipotence, lead us to conclude, 
the sun is peopled with inhabitants. hale , _ |/that the numerous splendid objects connected with this planet, were not cre- 

The small inner circle is the orbit of Mereury §. This circle is thir-| ated merely to shed their lusture on naked rocks and barren sands ; but that 
ty-seven millions of miles from the sun, and the planet passes through |an immense population of intelligent beings inhabits those regions, to enjoy 
it, and completes its year in eighty-cight days. The diameter of Mer-|| the bounty, and to adore the perfections of their great Creator.” 
eury - — ape org a pe mee aw pln reason of its near- ae remaining per planet is —~ % Hi, discovered in 1781, by 
ness to the sun, 1 sel 8 ye. |the astronomer whose name it bears. This planet ves i 

The next cirele to Mercury’s, is the orbit of Venus ? , which is sixty- | circle described in the map, which is one Famer’ cane bendrod anak 
eight millions of miles from the sun, and performs its journey around |)}jons of miles from the sun, the centre of the system. The diameter of 
the sun in two hundred and twenty-four days. It revolves upon its ax- ‘Herschel is thirty-five thousand miles, or about eighty times larger 
spe mercies Ta ged cee Se tacts coe GMa ead ot tea 

28S : 2 S sev - | tion roun e sun. as six moons. 

sand seven hundred miles. This planet is the evening and the morning|| The planets which we have described, are termed primary planets. 
star. M. Shroeter affirms, that he has discovered in this planet, with There are besides, belonging to our planetary system, eighteen secon- 
his telescope, mountains ten, twelve and twenty-two miles high. About pary planets, or moons; one revolving round the earth, four round 
twice in a century, this planet appear to pass, like a dark spot, across! Jupiter, seven round Saturn, and six round Herschel. Our moon is 
the sun’s disc, or surface. This is termed the transit of Venus. The’ the nearest planet to our earth. She is two thousand one hundred and 
last happened June 3, 1789; the next will happen December 8, 1874. eighty miles in diameter, and about two hundred and forty thousand 

The third circle from the centre is the Earth’s @ path around thesun,’ miles from the earth, making her revolution in twenty-nine days and 
which is passed through, so as to complete its annual revolution, in ‘twelye hours. Her surface, when viewed with a telescope, appears to 
three hundred and sixty-five days, five hours and forty-nine minutes. be diversified with mountains, valleys, rocks and plains, in every va- 
The distancé of this orbit or circle from the sun is ninety-five millions’ rjety of form and position. Some of the mountains are ascertained to 
of miles—the diameter of the earth is eight thousand miles. Although’ be five miles high, and some of the plains one hundred miles in diame- 
the earth’s orbit is apparently circular, yet it is not in reality so—the ‘ter, That this planet, as well as the others belonging to our system, 
earth being more than two millions of miles nearer the sun in winter| are inhabited by intelligent beings, there is every reason to believe, 
than in summer. '' from the general beneficence of the Creator, who appears to have left 
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no large portion of his material creation without animated existences.|| The average yicld was a bushel from twelve hills, or two hundred 
The planets are known from the stars from their motions in the hea- and seventy-five bushels, at eighteen cents per bushel, ....... $49 50 
vens—the stars remaining apparenfly always in the same place. The Deduct expense, leaves CLOSE MEIN, oo devedevcvcvoccedees . 31 
latter, whose number is almost countless, are each supposed to be suns, || equal to the interest of nine hundred doHars per acre. 
or centres of other systems like ours. Their great distance from us Yours respectfully, A. CRARY 


may be judged from the fact, that although we are nearer to some 1n 
one part of the year, by one hundred and ninety millions of miles, (this 
being the diameter of the earth’s orbit,) than we are in another, the 
fixed stars appear always precisely of the same magnitude. How in- 
significant appears a single farm, when compared with the entire sur- 
face of the globe! and yet our globe, as large as it may seem, bears a 
Still less proportion to the works of creation. 





The upper horizontal row, in fig. 2, exhibits the proportional mag- 
nitudes of the primary planets, compared with each other, and with 


the sun, as represented by fig. 2: Saturn. 2{Jupiter. 'iHerschel. 
2Mars. @The Earth. ?Venus. ¥ Mercury. The lower horizontal 
row, in fig. 2, exhibits the proportional apparent magnitudes of the sun 
as seen from the primary planets. A Mercury. B Venus. C the Earth. 
D Mars. E Jupiter. F Saturn. G Planet Herschell, or Georgium 
sidus. 





Agricultural Improvement.—We have frequently adverted to the im- 
provement of Scotch husbandry. In confirmation of our opinion, we 
quote the following sentence from the December number of the Edin- 
burgh Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. It is the remark of William 
Aiton, and is high authority. 

‘¢ Every person who has reached the age of fifty years, and that has paid the 
least attention to the progress of agriculture, will admit, that the produce of 
land has been far more than doubled within that period ; and every intelligent 
farmer will also admit, that our arable land is capable of producing double its 
present produce in the the course of twenty years.” 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


REMEDY FOR BOTS IN HORSES. 
J. Buer, Esq.—Dear Sir.—In the last April number of the Cultiva- 
tor, is a remedy for bots in horses; and my object in this communica- 
ion is, to give publicity to the fact, that the life of one of my horses was 
reserved by the use of that remedy, after having tried every thing that 
could be thought of by an experienced farrier. I would recommend the 
use of that remedy to all in like cases.’ Very respectfully yours, 
Sherburne, Feb. 22, 1836. ISRAEL FOOTE. 
The prescription is—Mix one pint of good vinegar with half a pint of good 
sifted ashes, in a bottle, and turn the dose down the horse’s throat while effer- 
vescing. From one to three bottles will suffice, given at intervals of twenty 
or twenty-five minutes, if found necessary. 














Knox, February 10, 1836. 

Dear Str.—Having determined to cultivate a piece of ground with 
potatoes last season, partly by way of experiment, in the manner recom- 
mended in the Cultivator, for hoed crops, I chose a half acre of land 
situated in the corner of an old pasture, a part of it too wet for ordinary 
cultivation, and the remainder produced buta scanty herbage. The fol- 
lowing is a statement of the estimated expense and the result :-— 
Expense for underdraining,..... bviciham Mutha sirso-wis peibicroaveitie $2 50 
Carting and spreading ten loads of coarse manure from the barn 

yard, ...-eeesseeee 





Nicely turning over the sod, by once ploughing,............... 1 00 

Harrowing and furrowing, two and a half feet apart, so as not 
EI EE GUE, 650 sve strienes cobécctescce seve eee ree 1 00 
Ne Viste Uiklside aieeraiuisiaoresele'asmenes a eee 1 50 

Ploughing shallow between the rows, plastering and hoeing, 
moulding up the plants slightly,............ 00. c cee eec ees « 2 
Twenty bushels of good seed, at twenty-five cent per bushels,.. 5 00 
Harvesting, ...+.-sceeseseesees comet Salsle nine ee aaeiaty ee 
Total, $18 00 











DUTTON CORN 

Mr. Bue. —In one of your late numbers, you speak of having sent 
some of the Dutton Corn into New-Jersey, but of the success of which 
you had not heard. A barrel of it was sent to me, part of which I 
planted, and the rest was distributed among my neighbors. I planted in 
different fields, and in all instances, other kinds of corn in the same 
field, and with equal chances to each, but with very different results— 
the Dutton having, in every case, yielded more than any other—besides 
having more and better fodder from it, because the stalks are smaller 
and more easily eaten by cattle. In one field, a sward of ten years stand- 
ing, I planted it by the side of another kind of usual good product, and 
the two kinds produced in the proportion of three hundred to two hun- 
dred and fifty—two acres of the Dutton corn having produced three hun- 
dred bushels of ears, and the other two hundred and fifty—the land and 
the tillage in all respects the same; and yours was cut up two weeks 
earlier than the other, being fully fit on the first of September, when I 
commenced it. N. Jersey, Feb. 1836. G. H. WWCARTER. 


CURING HAY IN COCK. 

Mr. Epiror—Having been a subscriber to your valuable paper, some 
two years, and having perused it with anxiety and pleasure, and I think 
not without profit, I have been wailing to hear from some one more able 
to give the necessary information than inyself, some direction with re- 
gard to theeuring of hay. ButasI have not found any thing that seemed 
to meet my mind, I have ventured to give you my views on this impor- 
tant subject. 

Ist. What is there in hay, that causes it to sustain and nourish animal 
life? [think, sir, that the oil that it contains, is the nourishing part. Now, 
sir, this being the case, the next most important question is, in what 
stage of its growth does it contain the most oil. This, I think, can be 
answered by reference to the distilling of perpermint; that herb pro- 
duces most oil, if cut when full in the blow; and I think grass contains 
most oil when in the same state. The next question is, how can it be 
cured, and in the curing loose the least oil. Perhaps this may be de- 
monstrated by again having reference to the distilling of peppermint. It 
is well known thatif that herb is suffered to lie exposed to the sun after 
it has wilted, it loses a portion of the oil, and further, if it is suffered to 
lie packed together ina large mass, and heat, almest all the oil is carried 
off by such fermentation. 

Now, sir, if these facts are applicable to the curing of hay, then as 
soon as grass is wilted, it should be put up in small cocks, not suffi- 
ciently large to heat, and should thus remain until sufficiently 
cured to put in a large mass without fermentation. For incase it heats 
or ferments, it loses in weight and bulk, and loses more in oil, or in its 
nourishing properties than in both, (viz. weight and hulk.) becomes 
stiff, and loses almost all its nourishing properties. Hence J have fre- 
quently observed, that when the weather has been unfavorable, I have 
earried hay into my barn when it was well wilted, and by spreading it 
in the barn until it becomes sufficiently cured, so that though packed in 
a mass, it would not ferment,—that such hay is most readily devoured 
by the stock, and appears to afford them the most nourishment. 

This being the case, as many intelligent farmers have proved, it ap- 
pears to say that hay should not be exposed to the sun after it is well 
wilted, and should be well cured before itis put in a mass, so that it may 
not lose from fermentation. 

Dear sir, lam not a man of science and learning, and am not in the 
habit of writing for the press; but, sir, if there is any thing herein con- 
tained, that you shall think worth an insertion in your valuable paper 
you are at liberty to insert it, after correcting mistakes. ; 

Yours, &c. SETH JOHNSON. 

We think that Mr. Johnson is right, in his practice and in his ressons. Hay 
loses in its nutritious properties—the properties which nourish and fatten the 
animal—cal] it oil, or sugar, or mucilage, or what you will, by long exposure 
to the rays of ahoit sun. W 2 also dry in small cocks, afier the grass is wilted. 
It then dries all alike, except a portion upon the surface of the cock—the 
baneful influence of the sun is excluded—an equalization of moisture takes 
pluce, and if left to cure here, it never afterwards heats in the mow or stack, 


Hay exposed several days to the sun loses its color and much of its nutriment. 
— Conductor. 








JessE Burt, Esq.—Sir—I am induced to call the attention of sheep 
farmers, to a subject of deep interest, through the medium of your valua- 
ble and extensively circulated publication, the Cultivator, which I hope 
may tend to arrest the progress of a disease that is at present reducing 
the flocks in many parts of this state ; so far as I can ascertain this loss 
is confined to the full blood merinos. I madea considerable addition to 
my flock in November last of this breed, and they appeared to thrive 
well until the middle of January, about which time a few lambs were 
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frozen to death by the unusual severity of the season; however, since 
then the mortality continues notwithstanding the greatest care of them, 
in food and shelter. Such as appear to droop are housed ia my barn, 
where they have anample supply of the best hay, ground oats and peas, 
and pure water—I may add, the whole flock have had good feed through- 
out the winter. with a due allowance of salt. This disease commences 
by partial paralysis of the limbs, prostration of strength ensues, ard the 
animal seldom survives the fifth day. On taking off the belt and exa- 
mining the carcass, it is found to be highly offensive, and the intestines 
and flanks in a putrid state; although the infected animal continues to 
feed well, in no instance has one recovered. Should any of your nu- 
merous subscribers have been successful in curing this malady, I hope 
they will make their remedy known for the public good. As the growth 
of wool has become a nationa! object of magnitude, allow me to suggest, 
that the publication of a work on the management of sheep, in the dif- 
Yerent countries of Europe, and the mode of treating their diseases, 
might prove highly beneficial to the sheep farmers of this country, who 
{ have no doubt, would give their united support to such a work, if un- 
dertaken by a competent person. In our northern states, where the 
greatest proportion of sheep are raised, the mode of management and 
diseases incident to them, must differ essentially from the comparatively 
rnild climate of Spain, from whence the merino breed was introduced. 
Hartwick, Oswego Co. Feb. 25th, 1836. A SUBSCRIBER. 





To J. Bort, Esq.—Sir—I have read most of the periodical works on 
agriculture, which have appeared on either side of the Atlantic, but not 
till very recently, the Cultivator: the twenty-three first number of which 
were lent me by a friend, and after an attentive examination of their 
contents, I can sincerely say, that I consider it one of the best conducted 
and most useful publication upon the subject that I have perused. I 
have requested your agent in this city, to procure me all the published 
numbers, and shall, in future, be a constant subscriber and occasional 
contributor. 

I beg to offer the following hasty and desultory observations as my 
first communication. 
the accompanying private note,) it may not be improper to state, that 
i am no Rovice in agriculture, having for several years, before I arrived 
in this country, oecupied a quantity of land more than would suffice to 
form twenty farms, which would be considered large in this vicinity, 
and I now farm 400 acres of excellent soil. You, sir, and your sub- 
scribers, may rely upon my stating nothing, as matter of fact, which J 
do not know to be so. 

In the Cultivator of January last, page 168, your intelligent corres- 


pondent, Mr. L. F. Atten, uses the following language: “I hold that}; 


there is no straw, corn, fodder or grass, cut on a farm, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the straw of peas, beans, and buckwheat, but what 
may beconsumed as food.” Thisis calculated to impress inexperienced 
readers with an idea that the excepted articles are, at least, of doubtful 
value as feod. Now, sir, I can assure Mr. Allen, from experience, that 
the straws of peas and beans (Phaseoli) are the most valuable food for 
stock of any straws that he can grow upon his farm. Many of the finest 
farm-teams in Great Britain, are maintained on them through the first 
months of winter, without any hay, and the haulm of peas, well har- 


vested, is considered by intelligent farmers there, as fully equal to hay|| 


in feeding sheep: all horned cattle will thrive upon it. Of course both 
these straws should be cut sufficiently small. As to the straw of buck- 
wheat, I have no experience, but I know that this plant, cut when in 
bloom, makes good hay. I beg respectfully also to submit for the con- 
sideration of Mr. Allen, and your readers, whether the plan of his barn, 
as described by him in the same number, is not liable to the following 
objections. Ist. Thatits being entirely surrounded by stables and cattle 
houses, might prove injurious to the grain, &c. deposited in its bays, 
upon which the warmth and breath of the circumjacent animals must 
produce some effect. 2nd. That the dung and urine of the stock, cannot 
be conveniently collected into one mass, and the latter into one and the 
same reservoir. To cellars under barns, for the reception of manure, 
I have an insuperable objection: independent of the injurious effects 
that must result from the exhalations of the large mass of manure in a 
state of fermentation, the most serious accidents may occur by the trap- 
doors, necessary to precipitate the manure from the stables into them, 
being carelessly left open, or not securely closed. 
ble mare dreadfully mangled by her hind leg slipping into such an aper- 
ture. A quadrangle, with the principal barn on the north, and the en- 
trance on the south side, or at the south-west corner, is certainly the 
best for ra farm yard. 

I have seen several remedies for the ravages of those pests, the cut- 
worm and turnip-fly, and, among others, lime has been recommended 
asa specific. To prevent your readers wasting their time in useless ex- 
periments, I will relate the result of two which I made last summer. 
I placed el emcee in a saucer, filled with earth and fresh slaked 
lime in equal parts. On visiting them a few hours afterwards, I found 


two had escaped ; these I discovered ata short distance in high health. I) 


Writing anonymously, (for reasons mentioned in|) 


I had a most valua- | 





the saucer to prevent further escape. On the following day all were 
jalive and merry, though their backs were as white with lime as a mil- 
‘ler’s with flour dust. Having a small bed of turnips attacked by the fly, 
| I scattered quick lime and ashes over them early in the morning, while 
|the dew was on; at twelve o’clock I found the insects as busy as ever 
jat their work of destruction, and counted no less than five on the seed 
leaves of a single plant thickly powered with the “remedy.” I appre- 
hend that lime, in fine powder, thinly spread, becomes almost instantly 
carbonated and effete by exposure to the atmosphere. Can any of your 
correspondents mention an instance where lime has certainly been the 
sole cause of destruction to the aforesaid nuisances? Natural causes 
|frequently produce effects which experimentalists are too apt to attri- 
| bute to artificial applications. 

I last spring sowed mangel wurzel at various distances, to ascertain 
which was the most advantageous. A workman who was carting ma- 
jnure, having carelessly left the gate open, great part of my crop 
| was eaten by cows, but of the remainder I found the plants which stood 
jou one foot apart as large as those at greater distances ; both were an 
excellent crop. I would recommend that the rows should be just far 
}enough apart to admit the cultivator, and that the plants should not 
| be left more than ten inches or a foot asunder. Even if a less weight 
should be produced by close planting, the quantity of nourishment would 
probably be as great or greater; for M. Chaptal asserts, that beets of 
| One or two pounds weight, yield, in proportion, double the amount of 
sugar to that which is produced by roots of ten or twenty pounds; and 
|sugar is nourishment. The smaller roots are much more conveniently 
prepared for the manger, &c. I have fifteen acres of land, cleared two 
| years ago, which produced last year an immense crop of wheat straw, 
| but scarcely fifteen bushels of grain per acre. The soil isa deep, warm 
‘sandy loam, among which lime stones are thinly scattered. This field 
I shall plant next May with early twelve rowed Indian corn, at vari- 
lous distances, and carefully note the produce per acre, of each divi- 





‘sion. The result shall be communicated to the Cultivator. I am, sir, 
i very respectfully, yours. 
Boston, February 17, 1836. COLONUS. 





SHEEP HUSBANDRY.—No. IV. 

WOOL, THE COAT OF THE SHEEP. 
The laws of nature are determined above the power of man to coun- 
| teract. It is almost as preposterous to attempt any permanent improve- 
ment of the (Greyhound,) and of the distinctive sheep denominated 
' Merino, by any foreign admixture, as the improvement of wheat by at- 
‘tempting its admixture with rye or barley. 

The wild goose sustains his distinctive character, in defiance of the 
arts of civilization. And Buffon, together with those that prefer their 
/own opinion to established facts, ultimately concur in the conclusion, 
|that the wild and tame goose cannot be permanently assimilated. 
| Man should be an intent, admiring, discriminating observer of nature’s 
works and laws. 
| The human inhabitants of so large a portion of our globe, are under 
| the necessity of so protecting themselves from cold and wet by clothing, 
|as to render the best material an object of pom | estimation. Wool, 
‘the covering of the sheep, has hitherto mostly supplied this requirement. 
Wool, in its varieties of soft, fine, elastic and glossy, elicits the in- 
'quiry, on what causes are these varieties and properties dependent and 
\influenced? All these considerations involve the philosophical consi- 
| derations of the subtility of cohesion of particles, attraction, agglutina- 
| tion, elasticity, light, &e. &e. 

Silk in its curious properties, must here be regarded as an anomaly. 
The essential or chemical properties of wool, hair and fur, are very 
‘similar, or the same; as also hoofs, nails, feathers. The specific or 
|characteristic distinctions between these various productions, are at 
| present principally depedent on their application to manufacturing pur- 
\poses. The distinctive identification of wool, independent of its grow- 
ing on the back of a sheep, are but few. The peculiar coil, or crimp of 
‘its fibre, like the coiled wire in a spring cushion, and its elasticity are 
|to me its most prominent features. If the best material for making 
‘cloth called wool, is found on the sheep’s back, without going into dis- 
| tinctions of too great nicety, that is the place to go for it. The best kind 
|of fur suitable for hats, is found on the back of the Otter and Beaver. 
It is an inquiry to which I would invite the curious naturalist, to 
| point out the characteristic differences between hair, fur, wool, feathers, 
| &c. independent of its production and application. The consideration 
|of the covering of animals is particularly interesting. Its incorruptibi- 
‘lity, and yet its suceptibility to change. I have seen the aborignal re. 
| mains of the human frame disclosed by excavation, of which the hair 
and bones were the only vestages: the hair more perfect and entire 
lthan the bones. Yet there are on record many well authenticated in. 
| stances of persons under circumstances of extreme terror and distress, 
having their hair turn gray in one day! I have known one person who 
| was gray at the age of eighteen, and yet in good health. I do not know 
'but gray hairs adhere with the same tenacity, and are as strong as 





restored them to their less impatient companion and placed a board over 





lothers—who can explain the modus operandi ? 
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Quadrupeds, in assuming their winter dress, and birds in autumnal 
molting, assume a dimmer coat and darker hue. 
A sentiment has been promulgated, and is now vibrating on the ear 


of folly, that fine woel can only be produced on ill conditioned sheep-} 


ompare the fine glossy coat of the courser and gig-horse, with that of 
the meagre and deserted hackney and dray ; er the glistening plumage 
of a full-fed bird, and the faded feathers of the setting hen. Na 

The wool is dependent on the condition of the skin, and the skin is 
dependent on the condition of the animal. Tanners understand this, 
and will not pay full price for the skins of animals which die of starva- 
tion or disease. Picking or plucking of evool, ought to be unknown to 
a good shepherd, and is even now reluctantly acknowledged by bad ones. 

The non-conducting electrical property of wool, hair and feathers, a 
familiar instance known to all the boys, viz. stroking the back of a 
black cat with the hand, in a dry, cold, dark night. 

There are some curious considerations, subject to the development, 
or arising from the influence, of light on animal covering. The inves- 
tigation of the French naturalists, has resulted m the opinion that wo- 
men, with red, auburn or sandy hair, are the best nurses. Light com- 
plexioned persons are most disposed to scrofula ; dark, to a melancholic 
disposition. This is not to be received in disparagement of those who 
have black hair, for on scriptural authority, who can “make one hair 
white or black?” Still, there may be some such wonder-working cause 
in operation. Thence the popular supposition and prepossession, that 
red cattle and cows are better for beef and butter, and the strong preju- 
dices against white. That white horses, and those with white legs 
and nose, are more subject to scratches. With white or wall eyes, 
skittish. Black sheep, never fine. 

Felting, or entanglement, is a poperty of fur better understood by ex- 
perience, than can be described by language. Hair, horse-hair, bristles, 
&e. will not felt; fur will. Wool possesses an intermediate property; 
the nearer it approximates fur, the more valuable for the purpose of cloth- 
ing. The most perfect wool is produced on a healthy sheep, and on 
those uniformly kept in good condition. 

Fur felting and wool felting, are somewhat analogous. From the fine- 
ness and durability of the best hats, it is obvious that wool best dispos- 
ed to full will make the most durable cloth. On this principle, fine 
elastic wool will make more cloth per pound, and a more durable fabric. 
From its elasticity it yields and gives way to resistance, neither break- 
ing like straw, or suffering friction: hence more durable. Fine wool, 
in its approach to fur, isalso a warmer covering. 

There are certain articles of traffic, denominated staple articles, that 
is, which are indispensable to life, viz. food and clothing. The market 
is always intermediate between the vender and the purchaser, and re- 
gulates the price. 

It is not the amount of stuff in pounds that is most valuable to the 
manufacturer, whether hair or wool, or an indefinite admixture, but 
wool that will make the most and best cloth for durability, warmth and 
beauty—having the least waste and inviting the best paymaster. 

If the manufacturer will say to the wool grower, quantity is prefera- 
ble to quality; and the purchaser of cloth will say to the manufacturer, 
coarse cloth is preferable to fine, for beauty, warmth and wear, then 
may we expect to see the goat stand inthe place of the high-bred meri- 
no, and the wonderful improvement in modern machinery sacrificed to 
wilful ignorance. 

That fine wool can be produced as easily as coarse, without capital, 
care and discrimination, is absolutely inadmissable, any more than pur- 
chasing superfine cloth at the same cost of coarse. Gold is not found 
in this way. 

Bleaching by heavy rains, dew and fogs, although not a property of, 
wool, is a consideration. Wool, cotton, hemp and flax, long subjected 
to the direct or alternate influence of great moisture and intense solar 
heat, loses its cohesive property. Cloth, feathers, wool, &c. soon decay 
upon being subjected to solar and humid atmospheric influence. 

Hence the difference between the delightful, bewitching, silky curls of 
the miss of ten and sixteen, and the weather-beaten head of a rugged 
cow-boy without a hat. Age likewise exerts its influence. Could not 
a blind man by the touch distinguish the difference between the downy 
softness of the infant hair, and the harsh covering of the aged head ? 
Wool from a very old or diseased sheep, is diminished in firmness of 
texture, is not so strong. The three or four first clippings of wool are 
the best. 

The different qualities of wool, as to length, fineness, elasticity and 
softness, grown on an individual sheep, have in European countries, 
produced an officer called wool stapler, or sorter, as yet little known in 
this country. His business is to assort the individual fleeces of a flock, 
and apportion it, No, 1, No. 2, No. 3, as to quality. And in this way, 
from experience, like the inspector of. beef and pork, render it tangible 
to the purchaser, and at the same time fix the reputation of the flock. 
_ If I was desirous of a judgment, I should want it by a competent 

judge. When we arrive at this point in our country, we shall be on 
fair ground. One man’s flock will staple three-quarters first quality; 
one one-half; another one-third. Then the only inquiry of the pur- 


chaser will be, how much staple wool, No. 1, or No. 2, have you? ac- 
cording to his requirements as to quality. This will at once simplify 
the process of purchase, and establish the production of wool upon its 
proper basis. A good flock will then be a good flock in the market, by 
the deeision ofa good judge. A fair decision can in no case be had, but 
by a competent, disinterested and independent judge. F. 
No. V.—On the habits, management of sheep, and production of wool. 





AN ESSAY ON GRASSES. 

At the request of a gentleman proposing to publish an agricuhural work, we 
drew up for his use, some time ago, a compendium of Loudon’s chapters 
ou grasses, omitting such parts as were deemed of little use here, and add- 
ing such facts as were most likely to render it serviceable to American hus- 
bandry. ‘The projected work was not published ; and the manuseript hav- 
ing been returned to us, we now proceed to publish itin the Cultivator, as 
well in reply to may inquiries which have been addressed to us on this sub- 
jeei, asin the hope of rendesing an acceptable service to all our patrons. 


OF THE CULTURE OF HERBAGE PLANTS, 
Under this head Mr. Loudon has embraced the elovers, lucern, saint- 
foin (Hedysarum onobrychis,) burnet (Poterium sanguisorba,) ribwort 











plaintain (Plantago lanceolata,) the whin (Ulex europeus,) the spurry 
(Spergula arvensis,) the broom (Spartium scoparum,) the parsley (.4p1- 
um petroselinum,) the birdsfoot trefoil (Lotus corniculatus,) the wall flow- 
er, yarrow, &c. As the saintfoin is peculiarly adapted to chalk soils, of 
which we have none, and as every attempt to cultivate it in this coun- 
try has proved unsuccessful ;—and as the other plants enumerated are 
either considered as noxious, or unfitted for field culture here, the no- 
tice of this chapter will be limited to the clovers and lucern. 

The cultivation of clovers and herbage plants, used exclusively as food 
for live stock, is comparatively a modern improvement. They were 
not introduced into Britain till the sixteenth century. Their intreduc- 
tion among us, on any thing like a general scale, was far more recent, 
and indeed may be said to be among the improvements of the present 
century. But at present clovers are deemed indispensable in all good 
farming ; and particularly on light soils and in alternate husbandry. 

In Flanders, where husbandry underwent its earliest improvements, 
and where it is found now most to excel, clovers are deemed indispen- 
sable to good husbandry. Upon their cultivation, says Radcliff, hinges 
apparently the whole cf the farmer’s prosperity. ‘‘ Without clover, 
no man in Flanders would pretend to call himself a farmer.” It is 
there used, as it should be here, as food for both plants and animals. 

Sec. 1. The clover family—Trifolium L. Diadel. Duan L. aud Legu- 
minosee J. 

The species of clover in cultivation are the red clover (Trifolium pra- 
tense) a biennial, and sometimes, especially on chalky soils, a triennial 
plant, known from the other species by its broad leaves, luxuriant 
growth, and reddish purple flowers. 

The white, or creeping, or Dutch clover (T. repens) is a perennial 
plant, known by its creeping stems and white flowers. 

The yellow clover, hop-trefoil, or shamrock clover (T'. procumbens) a 
biennial, known by its procumbent shoots, yellow flowers and black 
seeds. 

The cow grass, meadow clover or marl grass (T'. medium) a perennial, 
resembling the red clover, but of a paler hue, dwarfer habit, with 
pale red or whitish flowers, and long roots, very sweet to the taste. 

Trifolium incarnatum, an annual, a native of Italy, but little known 
either in the U. States or G. Britain, and the character of which for 
usefulness cannot yet be fully decided on. Will not endure our win- 
ters, but would probably do in Pennsylvania and south. 

In the choice of sorts, the red or broad leaved is most generally cul- 
tivated. It yieldsthe heaviest burthen. Yetsome prefer the cow grass, 
distinguished in the northern states as southern clover. It comes in 
flower, and is fit to cut, ten or fourteen days earlier than the broad 
variety. It will yield a crop of hay, and afterwards a crop of seed. 

The white and yellow clovers are seldom sown to any extent. They 
come in spontaneously on many soils, and are a valuable accession for 
pasture uses. 

The soil best adapted for clover is a deep sandy loam, which will 
freely admit the long tap-roots ; but it will grow in any soil, provided 
it be dry. Calcareous soils are peculiarly congenial to clover; and the 
application of lime or gypsum, upon most soils, will call into action 
clover seeds, which would appear to have before laid dormant. Plaster 
of Paris has a magic influence in accelerating its growth, where this 
mineral is not neutralized by the influence of marine ally and when 
this is the case, lime and ashes serve as good substitutes. 

The time of sowing is commonly in the spring, with the spring crop, 
and before the last harrowing ; or upon winter grainin March or April, 
followed by a light harrow, and sometimes without it.. Yet clover is 
often sown in Sept. or Oct. with the seed corn. The oRection against 
the latter practice is, that the tender plants are liable to be destroyed 
by the winter. Rolling the ground after seeds have been covered by 
the harrow is of manifest advantage: It produces a smooth surface 
breaks the clods, and compresses the earth about the seeds, and thus 
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facilitates their germination. A light harrow may also be employed 
in the spring, upon winter grain, with advantage to the grain and seeds. 


The quantity of seed sown on an acre, depends upon the quality of 


the soil, the purpose to which the field is to be applied, and the quan- 
tity of grass seeds sown with it. As much of the seed sown upon 
clays does not germinate, allowance should be made for the failure ; 
yet upon these and wet grounds, the main dependance, after the first 
year, is upon timothy or other grasses sown with it. If the object is 
pasture, the variety of seeds should be as extensive as practicable, as 
the object is to obtain an abundance of food at all seasons, and to ren- 
der it perennial. Timothy and herdsgrass (red-top) are suitable ac- 
companiments on moist, and orchard grass and tall meadow oat grass 
on dry grounds. The usual quantity of seed sown on theacre is about 
ten pounds, though in Great Britain it is often increased to fourteen 
pounds, while in Flanders it is but six pounds, though there the land 
is admirable fitted to receive it. 


The after culture of clover consists in freeing the surface of stones 


and sticks, the soil from docks and thistles, and in applying an annual 
top-dressing of gypsum, or when this is inoperative, of lime or ashes. 
The top-dressing is best applied in the spring before the clover begins 
to grow. Upon lands annually dressed with plaster, a bushel is con- 
sidered a sufficient dressing for an acre, though greater quantities are 
often applied with advantage. 


The making clover into hay is a process different from that of mak- 
ing hay from natural grasses. All herbage plants abound most in nu- 
triment, and should be cut, before the seeds are formed, and indeed 
before fully in blossom, that the full juice and nourishment of the plant 
may be retained in the hay. A crop of clover, when cut in the early 
part of the season, may be ten per cent lighter than when it is fully 


ripe; but the loss is amply counterbalanced, by obtaining an earlier, || 


a more valuable, and more nutritious article ; while the next crop will 
proportionably be more heavy. The hay from old herbage will carry 
on stock, but it is only hay from young herbage that will fatten them. 
When the stems of clover become hard and sapless, by being allowed 
to bring their seeds towards maturity, they are of little more value as 
provender than an equal quantity of the finer sort of straw. 

The mode of making clover hay, as practised by the best farmers, is 
as follows: The clover is cut close to the ground, in as uniform and 


perfect a manner as itis possible to accomplish, by the scythe kept}| 


constantly sharp. What part of the stem is left by the scythe is not 
only lost, but the aftergrowth is neither so vigorous nor so weighty as 
when the first cutting is taken as low as possible. 

As soon as the swath is partially wilted, let it be gently turned over, 
but not spread or scattered, without breaking it. This may be done 
with forks or rakes. If the weather is fair, and the clover cut in the 
morning, the swaths may be turned after dinner; and if mowed after 
noon they may be turned before evening; at which time those turned 
after dinner may be put into grass cocks. This last operation should 
be performed with care, and in this manner. Three swaths are ap- 
propriated to a row of cocks. 
and deposites it on the centre swath, if the ground is dry, if not in one 
of the intervals, putting it down gently, so that the cock may present 
a small base; he then continues to gather and deposite in the same 
way until the cock is brought to a point, at the height of 4 to 5 feet, 
according to the dryness of the clover,—the dryer this is the higher the 
cock may be made. When completed the grass cock is two to three 
feet broad at the ground, tapering to the apex, and the projecting ends 
of the herbage drooping, so as to carry off the rain which may fall. 
The points to be regarded are, to cock before the leaves begin to crum- 
ble, and not to suffer the dew to fall upon the dried surface of the 
swath. These grass cocks may stand to advantage 36 hours without 
any prejudice, and should not be opened until there is a fair prospect 
of obtaining a few hours of good weather to complete the curing pro- 
ness. When this is the case, open the cocks as soon as the dew is off, 
spread them partiaily, four to six inches thick. If the day is good the 
spread clover may be turned over between twelve and two, and in an 
hour or two afterwards gathered for the barn. By this process of cur- 
ing the leaves are all preserved, injury from dew and rain is in a great 
measure avoided, the stocks are better dried, and the appearance and 
value of the forage is retained in its highest perfection. If rain is ap- 
prehended, after the grass cocks have stood a night, these may be 
doubled, by putting one upon the top of another, and dressing with a 
rake. An intense sun is almost as prejudicial to clover as rain; and 
therefore it should not be shook out, spread or exposed, oftener than 
is necessary for its preservation. The more the swath is kept unbro- 
ken, the more green and fragrant will be the hay. 


The secret of making good hay, says Low, is to prepare it as quickly 
as possible, and with as little exposure to the weather, and as little 
waste of the natural juices, as circumstances will allow. When we 
= enabled to do this, the hay will be sweet, fragrant and of a greenish 
colour. 


The laborer gathers a good fork full, || 


per acre, and in thisstate, in the London market, it generally sells 20 
per cent higher than meadow hay, or clover and rye-grass mixed. 

The nutritive products of clovers, will be found in the table at the 
close of the next chapter. 

The produce in seed, is stated by Dickson at from three to five bushels 
per acre. Clover will not perfect its seeds, if saved for that purpose 
early in the year ; therefore it is necessary to take off the first growth, 
or keep it down with sheep till Jate in May, either by feeding or with 
the scythe, and to depend for the seed on those heads that are pro- 
duced in autumn. 





ON THE USE OF LIME AS A MANURE.—sty ™. pvvis. 


| Translated for the Farmers’ Register from the Annales del’ Agriculture Fran- 
caise, of 1835. 
ON THE DIFFERENT MODES OF IMPROVING THE SOIL. 
| ‘To improve the soil is to modify its composition in such manner as 
{to render it more fertile. 

The definition, which might be extended to manures charged with 
vegetable mould [Awmus] or animal substances, which also modify the 
‘composition of the soil, is limited by French agriculture to substances 
‘which act upon the soil, or upon plants, without containing any nota- 
ble proportion of animal or vegetable matter. 

It is said that manures, [putrescent or enriching,] serve for the nu- 
triment of plants. But it is the same as tosubstances improving to the 
soil, which furnish to it matters which it needs to be fruitful, and which 
furnish to vegetables, the earths and saline compounds which enter as 
essential elements in their composition, their texture, and their pre- 
‘ducts. Such improving substances ought well to be regarded as nu- 
tritive. 

Thus lime, marl, and all the calcarcous compounds employed in ag- 
riculture, since they furnish lime and its compounds, which sometimes 
form half of the fixed principles of vegetables, ought also to be con- 
‘sidered as aliments; or, what comes to the same, as furnishing a part 
of the substance of vegetables. Thus again, wood-ashes, pounded 
|bones, burnt bones, which furnish to vegetation the calcareous and sa- 
‘line phosphates which compose a sixth of the fixed principles of the 
stalks, and three-fourths of their seeds, ought well to be considered, 
and surely are, nutritive. 

What then particularly marks the distinction between manures which 
improve the soil [amendemens,] and alimentary manures, [engrais,] is 
that the former furnish, for the greater part, the fixed principles of 
vegetables, the earths, and salts, which are not met with ready formed, 
neither in the soil or in the atmesphere ; while alimentary manures 
furnish a small part of the volatile principles which are abundantly 
| diffused throughout the atmosphere, whence vegetables draw them, by 
means of suitable organs: and what is most remarkable, is, that the 
vegetable, by receiving the fixed principles of which it has need, ac- 
‘quires, as we shall see, a greater energy to gather for its sustenance 
the volatile principles which the atmosphere contains. 

The greater part then of the soils, to be carried to the highest rate 
‘of productiveness, requires manures to improve their constitution. 
Alimentary manures give much vigor to the leafy products—but they 
‘multiply weeds, both by favoring their growth and conveying their 
seeds—and they often cause crops [of small grain] to be lodged, when 
‘they are heavy. Manures which improve the soil, more particularly 
aid the formation of the seeds, give more solidity to the stalks, and 
prevent the falling of the plants. But it is in the simultaneous em- 
ployment of these two means of fertilization by which we give to the 
soil all the active power of which it is susceptible. They are neces- 
sary to each other, doubling their action reciprocally: and whenever 
they are employed together, fertility goes on without ceasing—increas- 
ing instead of diminishing. 
| The greater part of improving substances are calcareous compounds. 
Their effect is decided upon all soils which do not contain lime, and 
|we shall see that three-fourths, perhaps of the lands of France are in 
that state. The soils not calcareous, whatever may be their culture, 
and whatever may be the quantity of manure lavished on them, are 
|not suitable for all products—are oftencold and moist, and are covered 
|with weeds. Calcareous manures, by giving the lime which is wanting 
‘in such soils, complete their advantages, render the tillage more easy, 
‘destroy the weeds, and fit the soil for all products. 
| The improving substances have been called stimulants ; they have 
been thus designated because it was believed that their effect consisted 
only in stimulating the soil and the plants. This designation is meg | 
\because it would place these substances in a false point of view. It 
|would make it seem that they brought nothing to the soil, nor to plants 
'—and yet their principal] effect is to give to both principles which are 
wanting. Thus the main effect of caleareous manures proceed from 
their giving, on the one hand, to the soil the calcareous principle which 
it does not contain, and which is necessary to be able to develop its 
‘full action on the atmosphere—and on the other hand, to vegetables, 
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The produce of clover, on the best soils, is from two to three tons 
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and their intimate constitution. It would then be a better definition 
than that above, to say that to improve the soil is to give to it the prin- 
ciples which it requires, and does not contain. 
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From the New- York Farmer, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION TO FARMERS. 
BY HENRY COLMAN.—(Concluded.) 

What, however, is practica! skill itself but the avails of knowledge? 
When a man does a thing well, even in the most humble mechanical 
art, we say he knows how todo it. Careful inquiry and observation, 
added to repeated trials, have taught him the best mode of operation. 
Now, may not others avai] themselves of what he has learned, and 
save the expense of time and trouble necessary in repeating the expe- 
riments which he has made, and going over again and again the same 
ground which he has traversed? Is not the great part of all know- 
ledge, especially that of a practical nature, the fruit or result of expe- 
riment? and wherever and however this knowledge has been obtained, 
ought we not gladly to use it? and does not even the most practi- 
cal man, if he has any pretensions to common sense, carefully and 
necessarily avail himself, in every department of business, of this 
knowledge, which has been the acquisition and accumulation of centu- 
ries? May not this knowledge, then be communicated in, and gathered 
from a printed paper, a book, as well as in any other form ? indeed in 
this form, rather than any other, with many obvious advantages ? 

If, then, knowledge is not only valuable, but indispensible in the most 
simple operations of practical husbandry, it is still more necessary in 
all its higher departments. The nature of soils, the nature and pro- 
perties of manures, the varieties of plants, their seasons, cultivation 
and uses, the raising of animals and the improvement of their breeds, 
the construction of even the mould-board of a plough, are ali matters 
of science and philosophy; which come to the man not by intuition; 
which are to be learnt; for the improved condition of which, we are 
indebted to the experiments and studies of intelligent and sagacious 
minds, who have given days and years to the examination and trial of 
them ; for which even the most common farmer, who opens a furrow, 
is greatly in their debt. To deny the obligation, is most ungrateful ; 
to wrap ourselves in the conceit of our own perfected wisdom, and to 
refuse to avail ourselves of the result of other inquiries and expert- 
ments on subjects, where we can only be said as yet to have reached 
the shores of the great ocean of truth, would be consumate folly. 

We say that agriculture is most largely indebted to science. All the) 
great improvements which have been made in the art, are due to sci-| 
ence. Intelligent men, learned men, sagacious, inquisitive, scientific, | 
experimenting men, the bright lights of society, who are always in ad. | 
vance of their age, are the men who have led the way in agricultural, | 
as well as in every other improvement in society. They have brought} 
the power of mind to bear on this great subject ; and wherever its rays! 
have been concentrated, they have kindled a flame which has served 
to cheer and to guide the humble laborer, otherwise groping in dark- 
ness, to treasures buried in the earth, which, without it, he never could 
have reached, and whose existence, otherwise, he never would have 
suspected. Science, within a century, has more than quadrupled the 
products of the earth; has immeasurably abridged the toil of the hus- 
bandman; and has made the labor, which he does bestow, ineflably 
more efficient than, without its aid, would have been rendered. To 
science we owe the improved form of the plough, which will do twice 
the work, with half the power, which could have been executed by the 
clumsy implement of not many years since. To science we owe the 
cultivator, the roller, the threshing mill, the cotton gin, the sugar press, 
the flour mill, the spinning jennie; and but for science, but what is 
contemptuously termed book-knowledge, we must now have been sa- 
tisfied with wearing the skins of our flocks, unshorn of their wool ; and 
have been left to the miserable necessity of planting our corn witha 
stick or a clamshell; and grinding it in a hollow stone, with an Indian 
pestle. 

What science has yet in store for agriculture, no sagacity can fore- 
see. If we may judge from whatit has done, we may look forward to 
most extensive and more valuable improvements. Education is most 
important and useful to the farmer, in enabling him to avail himself of 
what has already been achieved ; and in qualifying him for, and stimu- 
lating him to, new advances. In the art and science of agriculture, let 
men speak of it with what disdain their ignorance or self-conceit may 
prompt, there is room and occasion for the exercise of the highest in- 
tellectual abilities; here, as in every other case, knowledge is power; 
and knowledge constitutes a productive capital; and here, other cir- 
cumstances being equal, knowledge will not fail to give all the advan- 
tages over ignorance, which it confers in any other department of bu- 
siness or of life. 

We urge the importance of education upon the farmer, as among his 
greatest and most valuable resources of comfort and enjoyment. The 
farmer, even in the most busy situation, but especially remote from the 

















city, has abundant leisure for reading and intellectual improvement, 
There are many stormy days when his out-door labors are omitted; 
there are his Sundays, which, with the exception of the hours devoted 
to public worship, are usually uninterrupted; there are long and still 
evenings of winter, which, without some intellectual resources, are 
most likely to be spent in drowsiness, or too often in a manner far 
worse, at the shop or the tavern. What favored seasons are these for 
the delightful companionship of books! what inexhaustible sources of 
innocent and refined pleasure are here opened to a man’s self! and 
what abundant opportunities for communicating instruction and plea- 
sure to one’s family! and with respect to the young especially, hang- 
ing upon us with all the confidence of affection and reverence, of 
laying a foundation and adopting the best means for their improve- 
ment! “Studies,” says Bacon, “ serve for delight, for ornament, and for 
use.” Cicero passes a still higher encomium upon them, in his beauti- 
ful oration for Archias. “Studies give strength in youth, and joy in 
old age. They adorn prosperity and are the support and consolation 
of adversity. At home they are delightful to us; they present no im- 
pediment to business ; they pass the night with us; they are the com- 
panions of our journeys; and they give acharm to our rural retire- 
ments.” Education immensely enlarges the capacity and disposition 
to receive pleasure from natural phenomena, objects, and scenery.— 
The scientific classification of the clouds makes them objects of new 
interest. The knowledge of the names and places of the stars intro- 
duces us to a kind of living and almost speaking familiarity and com- 
panionship with them, which enlivens the solitude of the stillest even- 
ing, and the most retired walk; and fills the mind with noble, ele- 
vated, and irrepressible aspirations. Botany, chemistry, mineralogy, 
multiply, indefinitely, our sources of pleasure, and give an interest and 
value to objects, which we might otherwise trample upon without no- 
tice, or pass by with utter indifference. Natural philosophy, natural 
history, in al! their branches, peopie every part of the physical world, to 
which we can have access, with objects of delightful and absorbing in- 
terest; and to the inquisitive and enlightened mind, unlock treasures 
infinitely better than golden treasures which are hermetically sealed to 
the incurious and ignorant. Before the farmer, the privileged resident 
in the country, the book of natural theology spreads its instructive, am- 
ple, and brilliant page. The most ignorant can scarcely remain al- 
ways unmoved by it; but study and science are necessary to read it 
with advantage and effect. The enlightened mind only can interpret, 
with a force and eloquence true to the original, its mystic characters, 
and penetrate the depths of its fountains of wisdom; the enlightened 
mind only can see, in the greatness, grandeur, and glory of the works of 
nature, its overpowering demonstrations of design and skill ; its wonder- 
ful exhibitions of creative power and wisdom ; its exuberant, unbound- 
ed,,and inexhaustible pourings out of beneficence and love. 

ButI must stop. I fear I have already drawn too largely on the in- 
dulgence of my readers. I have thrown out these very general no- 
tions of the importance of science and education to farmers, as prepa- 
ratory to some more detailed and practical views, which at a future and 
convenient season, I may take occasion to lay before the readers of 
the New-York Farmer. There is, I repeat it, as it seems to me, no 
class in the community to whom education, scientific and literary edu- 
cation, is more important than to the farmers. There is no business- 
pursuit or profession, exclusive of the learned professions, whose situ- 
ation is, in most respects, more favorable to it, and there is none, which 
it would more benefit and adorn. Could more educated men be induc- 
ed to enter the profession ; or rather, could there be all necessary and 
suitable provision made for educating those who are disposed to make 
agriculture the business of, life incalculable benefits would result from 
it to the community. It would place the profession in the public es- 
timation, where it belongs, as among the most innocent, useful, hono- 
rable, and happy in which men can engage; it would qualify the agri- 
cultural class, whose character and inflnence so essentially concern the 
honor and welfare of the country, for the right performance of their 
high duties ; it would serve vastly to extend the agricultural resources 
and multiply the products of the country, and thus immeasurably in- 
crease its wealth and power ; it would diffuse, in unimaginable amount, 
the means and resources of domestic comfort and enjoyment; and, as 
in every other case of the advancement of the spiritual and intellectual 
over the animal and sensual nature, it would spread a salutary moral 
influence through all the circulations, and to the utmost limits of the 
social body. Meadowbanks, Nov, 1825. 











ADDRESS OF J. BUEL, 
To the Agricultural Convention, Assembled at the Capitol in Albany, 
on the 8th Feb. 1828, 

GENTLEMEN—Land and labor are the principal sources of public and 
private wealth. The more fertility we can impart to the one, and the 
more intelligence we can infuse into the other, the greater will be the 
returns they make, and the greater our means of happiness; for it is 
wealth, rightly employed, that enables us to multiply not only our own, 
but the comforts.and happiness of those around us. Yet it is not a few 
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very rich meh, or very wise men, be the aggregate of wealth and talent 
ever so great, that give prosperity and greatness toa state. It is the 
general diffusion, among a whole people, among the rank and file of 
society, of property and knowledge, and the industry, enterprise and’ 
independence which they beget, that renders a state truly respectable} 
and great. If this convention, therefore, can do aught to render labor) 
rnore profitable and more honorable, and our lands more productive, it| 
will effect a substantial good to society. 

I venture to lay down this broad proposition, that the productions of 
our agricultural labor may be doubled in ten years, and trebled in) 
twenty. In proof of this, I appeal, in the first instance, to facts which! 
have fallen under the observation of all; to the contrast, in products! 
and profits, which are seen to exist, between districts and farms, of| 
equal natural fertility, and often continguous to each other, which are} 
under good and bad management, and the constantly increasing profits) 
of husbandry, where the spirit of improvement has been fully awaken-| 
ed. We find many individuals, who pay from seventy to one hundred} 
dollars an acre for farms, getting not only the interest of their pur-| 
chase money, but realizing large profits, from their agricultural la-| 
bors; while we see others, equally well circumstanced, hardly getting) 
enough to meet the contingent expenses of their families. Within the| 
last thirty years, in many districts, particularly in Orange, Dutchess,’ 
Columbia, &c. where the natural fertility of the soil had been exhausted | 
by the old system of depletion, and where improvement gained an early 
footing, the price of lands has increased three and four fold, and the! 
products of agricultural industry in a proportionate ratio. 


There are} 
other districts again, that have remained stationary in their practice, | 
while the soil has been constantly deteriorating, because this practice | 
has been primitive, calculated to exhaust, but not to restore fertility. | 
The measure has been constantly sent for meal, without the meal-chest | 
having been replenished. This has most happened where nature had 
been most bountiful in imparting natural fertility ; man being in a mea-| 
sure compelled to exert his physical and mental energies most upon a! 
poor soil. The benefits to the productive districts and farms, have) 
been brought about by a more extended knowledge, in the cultivator, | 
of the principles upon which good husbandry is based, by the force of| 
competition, and examples of individual excellence. The bad esband| 
ry has diminished in products and profits, from the want of this know-| 
ledge, from the force of prejudice, the want of a spirit of competition, | 
the want of system, and from culpable indolence, the natural result of| 
the other causes. In what manufacturing or mechanic art, do we see) 
the master prosper, who adheres to the modes and practices of his| 
grand-father? The labor of fabrication has been abridged of one half| 
of its toil in these, by the discoveries of science and the inventions of | 
genius. Nor is much less the case in agriculture, where science and| 
skill have been pressed into its service. “Why,” says a late writer, | 
“this becomes another world to the man who opens his eyes. Science! 
breathes life and light into it; it kindles with glory, happiness and 
praise; there is no one who cannot feel its inspirations if he will.” | 

But even in our best cultivated districts, and on our best cultivated 
farms, the capacities of the soil to reward labor, are yet but partially’ 
developed. Art has not yet exhausted its energies upon them, and) 
science, with gigantic strength, is coming to its aid. The value of ma-| 
nures, the pabulum of vegetable life, and the source of vegetable! 


growth and excellence, will be better appreciated, their quantity dou-|| 


bled, and their application directed with better economy. The impor-| 
tance of alternating crops, on all lands susceptible of this mode of cul-| 
ture, which makes the grain, grass and root crops mutually subser-| 
vient to the wants of each other, will be better developed in principle, | 
and better carried out in practice. The culture of roots, which pul-| 
verize and ameliorate the soil, fatten the farm-stock and fill the dung- 
yard—which has been the basis of improved husbandry in Britain, and, 
promises the best results in this state, wherever it has gained a fair| 
footing, will be greatly and profitably extended. The properties of, 
lime, mar] and gypsum will be better understood, and these mineral | 
substances will be made to contribute more largely to the productive-| 
ness of the soil. 


Labor-saving implements will be multiplied, and our | 
farm stock will be improved in quality, and increased in numbers. | 
Whitney’s Cotton Gin doubled the value of the cotton lands of the! 
south, and its benefits have been estimated over one hundred millions 
of dollars; and I state with confidence, that a single implement, Green’s| 
Straw Cutter, is calculated to save half a ton of hay in the winter keep) 
of a horse, ox or cow, fed upon hay. Estimating the number of horses 
and neat cattle at half our population, which is certainly within bounds, | 
the saving in this machine, over that of feeding in the old slovenly| 
way, would be at least 500,000 tons of hay in a year, which at the) 
moderate estimate of $7 per ton, would amount to an annual saving} 
of three millions and a half of dollars. If we estimate the labor to 
be saved by the general introduction of improved ploughs, harrows, | 
cultivators, drill-barrows, horse-rakes, mowing machines, thrashing} 
machines, &c. which not one farmer in twenty has yet availed himself! 








not be mistaken in assuming, under a view of all these considerations, 
that every tolerable acre of land, near the borders of the Hudson, may 
be made to produce to the cultivator, the clear interest of two hun- 
dred dollars per annum. There are thousands of acres which already 
produce double this income. 

To strengthen the force of this conclusion, I beg leave to call your 
attention to ihe agricultural products of other countries, 

Professor Low, one of the latest and best authorities for Scotch hus- 
bandry, bases his estimate of farm profits upon an annual rent to the 
landlord—(for Scotch, as well as English farmers; are almost invaria- 
bly tenants to the nobility and gentry)—I say he bases his estimate of 
the farmer’s profits upon anannual rent of £2, or about nine dollars per 
acre. He puts down the other burthens, as window and saddle horse 
duty, statute or highway labor, poor rates and insurance, at $141 .87, 
for a farm of five hundred acres. Thus the Scotch farmer, upon his 
500 acre farm, pays annually in rent and burthens $4,641. After de- 
ducting this amount from the products of the farm, as well as the ex- 
pense of family, stock, implements, manure, labor, &c. the profes- 
sor gives to the farmer, a nett income, from the products of his labor, 
of £399, 6s. 2d. ($1,785,) amounting to 16s. ($3.80) peracre. If we 
throw out of the account the burthens and rent, which are mere 
nominal with us, the nett income of the Scotch farmer, clear of every 
expense, would average seven dollars and seventy-five cents per acre, 
or upon his 500 acre farm, would amount to $3,875, instead of $1,785. 
The cultivated lands of England and Wales are computed at 91,- 
000,000 of acres, and the annual product of these lands is estimated 
by Arthur Young, at one hundred and forty-five millions of pounds 
sterling, equal to six hundred and forty millions of dollars. More re- 
cent estimates put the agricultural products of Great Britain, includ- 
ing Scotland, at two hundred and sixty millions of pounds. Upon the 
first estimate we have, as the average product per acre, about $19.36. 
To show the burthens of the British farmer, which are an enormous 
drawback upon the profits of his labor, we will only quote from Ar- 
thur Young, who made an agricultural survey of the country some 
forty years ago, the amount of these burdens in the county of Essex, 
a district sixty miles long by fifty broad. The tithes amounted to 4s. 
9d. (94 cents) on the acre. But I will give gross sums: 


DE wsuvcdevebeNes suk biise sévcec¥ede Hoes £936,320 
BG. ass J Se seiewsywe ets beset ONS cocce 225,620 
POOT FAICE,. 6 occ cccccccccccosviecs $66se%scnwd 500,000 


Exceeding, in the aggregate, seven millions, three hundred thousand 
dollars, which the farmers of one county annually pay, to the land- 
lords, the clergy and paupers! And yet, says our account, with all 
these burdens, their profits from the improved modes of cultivation, 
were greater in 1805, than when the expenses were much less. Let 
us imitate their industry and their skill, but may we long be exempt 
from their rents, rates and tithes. 

Let us now examine the statistical data of New-York Agriculture. 
The cultivated lands in our state were estimated, in 1825, at 7,160,967 
acres, and their aggregate value, at the average value of $25 per acre, 
at $179,124,175. The farm stock was estimated to swell this amount 
to two hundred and twenty millions. Let us suppose, what we be- 
lieve will be making a pretty fair allowance, that the farmer upon 100 
acres, which, with the necessary farm stock, we will put down at 
$3,000, produces twenty per cent upon this capital, or $600 a year. 
Deduct seven per cent from this sum, for interest upon the capital, or 
for rent, and he will have left, for his labor, and family, and other ex- 
penses, $390. Upon this estimate, it will be perceived, our lands do 
not yield one-third of the produce per acre, upon an average, that is 
produced upon the farm lands in England. And even the farming in 
England, we believe, is badly managed in many districts, and is less 
productive than either that of Scotland or Flanders. We certainly 
have the capacities, if we will call them into action, of successfully 
competing, in every branch of productive labor, with the population 
of the old world. 

In recurring to the history of agriculture, we find, that a century 
ago, it excelled in the Netherlands, embracing Flanders, and in some 
districts of Italy, particularly in the valley of the Po. In the former 
of these countries, a judicious system of rotation, suited to soil and 
local circumstances, had been adopted ; clover and roots had been in- 
troduced, and manures were sedulously hushanded and discreetly ap- 
plied. In addition to these improvements, irrigation had been exten- 
sively adopted in the valley of the Po. Although these countries have, 
during the last century, progressed but comparatively little in agricul- 
tural improvement, they nevertheless retain a degree of pre-eminence, 
at this day, and furnish practical examples highly worthy of our imi- 
tation. So recently as 80 years ago, agriculture was in a most wretch- 
ed condition, both in Great Britain and France. Most of the improve- 
ments in English husbandry have been made within the last seventy 
years ; those of Scotland during the last fifty years, and those of France 
since the period of her revolution, or within the last thirty years. 











of, and consider the benefits of the countless new inventions which the 
genius and enterprise of our countrymen are likely to produce, I ean- 


These improvements, which have contributed essentially to the pros- 
perity and happiness of the human family, were brought about by the 
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spirited exertions of a few distinguished individuals, such as Young, |/art; instruct the head as well asthe hands, and subject him to system 


Sinclair, Davy, Chaptal, Bakewell, and others of minor noie, though 


‘and discipline. Give us an Agricultural West-Point to begin with, 


probably not less efficient; by the application of science to husband-|| where may be concentrated and taught, a!] that is useful in theory and 


ry, and the co-operation of societies formed to promote its improves 
ment. Among the leading features of the great practical agricultural 
improvement which has so recently taken place in Britain, Loudon 


excellent in practice. ‘ The education of the head and hands must al- 
ways go together, or the health, strength and efficiency of the physi- 
‘cal and mental powers of man can never be duly developed and main- 


places at the head—the introduction of a better system of rotation—||tained.” Raise the standard of instruction in our common schools, 


the drill system of growing turnips, about 1765; the improvement of 


the nurseries of statesmen as well as farmers. Infuse into the juve- 


live stock, by Bakewell, about 1770; the use of lime in agriculture, |/nile studies of your boys, the elementary principles of physical sci- 


and the system of convertible husbandry, which commenced about 1765; 


the improved plough, by Small, about 1790, and the thrashing ma- 
chine, by Merkle, about 1795; the system of draining, or tapping 


springs, discovered by Anderson from principle, and by Elkinton, b 


accident, about 1765; the revival of the art of irrigation, by Boswell, 


in 1780; the field culture of the potato about 175U; the introduction 
of the Swedish turnip about 1790, of spring wheat about 1795, and of 


mangold wurzel ata still later period. The British Board of Agricul- 
ture, and the Highland Society of Scotland, have effected much to- 
wards improvement; and perhaps no country in the world has made 
greater strides, at any period, in bettering the condition of her hus- 
bandry, than Scotland has, during the last half century, under the 
fostering auspices of the last named society, and which is dispensing 
its labors of usefulness, with untiring patience and unabating energy. 
Although it is difficult to compare the average crops of different 
countries with any degree of accuracy, I will nevertheless endeavor 
to do it from the imperfect data to which I have had access, so far as 
regards some of the staple products of the soil, premising at the same 
time, that the comparison affords but an imperfect view of the relative 
amount of farm profits, the disparity in the price of labor, and the 
general economy of farm management, not coming under notice. 
Flanders is a flat, wet, and generally sandy country, illy adapted to 
the wheat crop. Yet the average product of different districts, in this 
grain, according to Radcliff, varies from 20% to 32 bushels the acre; 
mean average over twenty-six bushels per acre. Low gives the ave 
rage product in Scotland, of wheat twenty-four, barley forty-two, and 
oats 48 bushels the acre. Loudon states the average product in Bri- 
tain at 24, 23 and 32 bushels; mean average 26 bushels the acre. In 
1790, Washington, in a letter to Arthur Young, computed the average 
crop in Pennsylvania, then one of our best wheat growing states, as 
follows :—wheat 15 bushels, rye 20, barley 25, oats 30, Indian corn 25, 
potatoes 75. Strickland, ina report made to the British Board of Ag- 
riculture, forty years ago, gave the average wheat crop of our state, 
at 12 bushels the acre, and of Dutchess, then as now, our best culti- 


vated county, at 16 bushels. An intelligent correspondent of the Bal. || 


timore Farmer, who dates Philadelphia county, expresses his doubts 


whether the average produce in Pennsylvania, with the exception of 


the potatoe crop, is as great asit was half a century ago. 1| am in- 
clined to believe, that in our state there has been a manifest improve- 
ment in that period; for although some districts have retrograded, 
others have advanced with a good deal of celerity. Well managed 
farms may be selected in the old river counties, where improvement 
has made the greatest advances, upon which the average crops have 


been more than doubled during the last few years; where wheat has 


yielded an average crop of 25 to 30 bushels an acre, corn 70 to80, pota- 
toes 300, and other crops in proportion, and where cultivated grasses 
and roots have still more added to the profits of the husbandman. The 
maximum produce of our grain crops may be stated, wheat 40 bush- 
els, Indian corn 100, rye 35, oats and barley 60. In this estimate I 
leave out of view the fertile west, where nature has been profusely 
bountiful of her gifts, and where man seems to think the soil inex- 
haustible, and confine my remarks to the valley of the Hudson. These 
facts suffice to show, that while the condition of our husbandry is bad, 
it is susceptible of great improvement. What has been done in one 
district, or on one farm, may be done in others. And if we despair 
of the present generation, to make the desired improvements, let us 
take care at least to qualify our sons to become better managers than 
their fathers. 

From the estimate I have made, of our agricultural products, it 
would seem that they amount to about forty-three millions of dollars 
per annum. Nowif this convention can be instrumental in adding 
merely ten per cent to this amount, by inducing a more profitable 
mode of culture, they will be instrumental in adding annually four 


millions, three hundred thousand dollars to the capital of the state,|| 


independent of the enhanced value of the lands consequent upon their 
improved culture. But if they can succeed in awakening, in our le- 
gislators, and in our fellow citizens at large, a spirit of hearty co-ope- 
ration in the work of improvement, the value of our agricultural pro- 
ducts may be doubled. “ Agriculture,” says Sully, “ may be regarded as 
the breasts from which the state derives its support and nourishment.” 

The inquiry next presents itself, how are these desired ends to be 
brought about? We can make good farmers as we make good officers 
for our navy and army: Teach the pupil the science as well as the 


lence; of those fixed laws of nature, which regulate and control matter, 
lorganic and inorganic, a knowledge of which is as beneficial to agri- 
jculture as it is to the art of war, or the healing art. Nay, there is 
|probably not a business in life which can derive higher advantages 
from some of the sciences than agriculture. “It is not the arbitrary 
‘laws of man that improve the condition of man; for if they did, there 
yas been enough of the. 1, such as they are, to have made him perfect 
‘long ago, No—they willnotdo; we want the development of the laws 
(of nature, in agriculture, manufactures, commerce, education, know- 
ledge,” to improve his condition, his habits and his morals. Excite 
‘emulation, encourage industry and recompense useful talent and en- 
|terprise, by pecuniary and honorary rewards. With these teachings 
and these encouragements, the work of agricultural improvement 
will be accelerated; intellectual and moral improvement will re- 
ceive a new impetus; science and art will consort as twin sisters, as 
legitimately designed; industry will become more honorable and be 
more honored; agriculture will assume a higher walk and character; and, 
|to borrow Sully’s simile, her paps will teem with nutriment, that shall 
‘fill every mouth with plenty, and every heart with joy. These things 
| will lead to as benign a result here, as they have everywhere that they 
|have been put in practice. They are as certain as cause and effect. 
\“ Does any one think,” to quote a late writer, “ that the world is tra- 
'velled over, so that nothing remains to be explored? So far from it, 
‘the spirit of observation, when under the direction of science, labors 
| with tenfold more success, and unfolds, even in the most beaten paths, 
|a thousand resources of which man never dreamed. Look, for exam- 
ple, at the progress of horticulture. How many would have laughed 
at the idea of forming societies in reference to fruit trees, of which all 
the kinds were supposed to be familiarly known? And yet who does 
not know, that science is creating new varieties, by following out the 
suggestions of nature?’ There can be no doubt, that science will be 
continually drawing out new resources from the vegetable world. 
Fruits that are now thought worthless, will be multiplied, like the 
‘crab apple, into rich and various kinds; roots, like the potato and 
|mandioca, which were poisonous in their natural state, will be disarm- 
‘ed of their venom, and tamed for the service of mankind.” “The fact 
‘is, that every man, woman and child, has a direct interest in these 
studies. Every man who owns a beast; every woman who lives 
‘where moths corrupt a garment; every child who rambles in his holi- 
days, and returns burning with poison from the hedge, has a direct 
and pressing interest in studies of this description.” 








| On the old continent, it has ever been the fortune of the tillers of the 
soil, though constituting the mass of population, to occupy a subordi- 
/nate and menial station in society. Though their privileges have been 
nominal, their burdens have been onerous; they have been literally 
|the tax paying class. We profess to have thrown off the shackles 
\from our yeomanry, and to hail them, particularly when we want 
| their votes, as the enlightened sovereigns of the land ; and sovereigns 
‘they truly are, and must continue to be, while our country remains 





free. But are they treated as such? Are they educated as such? 
| We have established and endowed schools for the special instruction 
of the minor classes—but have we established any for the special be- 
| nefit of the major class—the working class—the farmer and mechanic; 
| We spend millions to protect our commerce ; and we pay other millions 
|in the form of custom-house duties—for it is the consumer who ulti- 
| mately pays—upon the foreign commodities we consume, to encour- 
age and sustain our manufacturing establishments. This is as it 
should be. But what direct aid do we give to our agriculture, the bu- 
|siness that freights our commerce, and feeds our manufacturers? We 
|have no discriminating duty which protects this branch of our labor 
‘nor do we ask for any. But we do ask for a more equa! participation 
|in the blessings of public education, and for legislative patronage, to 
‘enable us to develop the natural resources of our soil. 


There is another point, I think, in which justice is withheld from the 
'agriculturist—I mean in the imposition of our taxes. The balance of 
our mercantile and professional, and I believe manufacturing capital, 
consists in personal estate. The law allows so much of this to be exempt 
| from assessment and tax as is equalto their debts, which are too often 
enough to cover their personalestate. The property of the farmer con- 
| sists principally of his farm—his personal effects being comparatively 
| trifling, or of that description which the law exempts; and though he 





jowes to the extent of his whole farm, the assessor is not allowed to 
abate a cent of its value, in consequence, upon the tax roll. The ine. 
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quality of this rule will appear by supposing two individuals to start 
in business with a credit each of $10,000: one buys a farm for this 
amount, and the other buys merchandize. Neither are in fact worth 
any thing, above their debts. By the existing law, the farmer would 
be compelled to pay a tax on $10,000, while the merchant would not 
be required to pay a cent’s tax. Isthisright? Is itequitable? Does 
this not savor somewhat of the spirit of the aristocratic notions of the 
old world, which imposes onerous burthens upon the farmer? The 
impression is irresistible upon my mind, that although we have done 
much to elevate the farmer to his true rank in society, we have not 
done enough to improve the powers of his intellect—to make him wise 
in his business, and useful to the republic. 

I come now to the question, what can this convention do in further- 
ance of these great objects? To this I reply—imitate the industry, 
liberality and perseverance of the good men who have achieved equal- 
ly difficult tasks, in other branches of public improvement, in our day 
and country. Inform the public mind, digest your plans, and enlist 
the co-operation of your fellow citizens. Petition your legislature for 
the aid which justice and sound policy demand; and if they deny or 


neglect your prayers, carry your appeal to their fears :—threaten, || 


that, with respectful but persevering importunity, you will continue 
to urge your claims, till more auspicious times, or a more enlightened 
policy, shall crown your efforts with success. Imitate the persever- 


ing examples of Ami Dardin and Corn’s Higgins, who renewed their || 


applications for legislative justice, or legislative bounty, for more than 
twenty years, and until they finally gained a hearing, and got their 
reward. There is no dishonor in being discomfited in a good cause, 
even twice or thrice, and there is much pleasure in finally triumphing. 


THE CULTIVATOR—APRIL, 1836. 


TO IMPROVE THE SOIL AND THE MIND. 


IRRIGATION, 

A highly respected correspondent thinks we have done wrong in dis- 
couraging irrigation, in our January umber, and suggests, that the 
turning water from the highway, on to meadows, charged with fer- 
tilizing matters, constitutes a branch of irrigation. Our remarks have 
also attracted the notice of the Hon. J. W. Lincoln, who in the New- 
England Farmer has expressed his “deep regret” at the error of our 
opinion ; and he quotes Blith, Parkinson, Davy, Sinclair, &c. to prove, 
that irrigation is a great improver of land, and that it adds greatly to 
its products, All this we can readily admit, without, however, acced- 
ing to the proposition, that this branch of improvement, in its syste- 
matic form, is suited to the present condition of our husbandry. Where 
every rood, or where every acre of land, is made to support a human 
being, and the price of labor merely nominal, great expenditure in 
improving the soil is justifiable and often necessary. But in our coun- 
try, where the best wild land can be had for ten shillings an acre, and 
where labor is high, the case is far different. In many parts of the 
old continent, trenching, or spade husbandry, is extensively resorted 
to for field crops; and this both improves the soil and increases its 
products. Yet no one would venture to recommend it as a suitable 
farm practice here. Circumstances alter cases. 

The first chapter on irrigation, suggested by our correspondent, that 
of diverting the waters from highways, charged with earthy and ve- 
getable matters, upon meadows, does not, in our view, belong to ir- 
rigation, nor do we find such a construction sanctioned in any work 
that has fallen under our notice. This practice we decidedly recom- 
mend. 
periods, and nota dependance upon the clouds for asupply, Wespoke 
of systematic irrigation, not of accidental. And we are prepared also 
to admit, that in some peculiar cases, and to a limited extent, irriga- 
tion may be adopted with advantage even here. Our proposition is, 
that as a general mode of improvement, or even one of moderate ex- 
tent, the system of irrigation adopted in Wilts and Gloucester, in Bri- 
tain, which counties have been cited as examples, is unsuited to our 
climate and scale of agricultural expenditure. The high respect we 
entertain for the gentlemen from whose opinion we dissent in this mat- 
ter, compels us, at least from courtesy, to state the ground of our dis- 
sent. They may be comprised under the following heads, 

1, Irrigation seriously interferes with the system of alternating crops, 
one of the greatest improvements in modern husbandry. 

2. It produces coarse and innutricious herbage. 

3. It tends to engender disease, in man and beast. 

4. It costs more than it comes to. 

5. All its advantages may be obtained by good culture. And 

6. Its benefits have not yet been demonstrated in our practice. 

1. The fact is not generally known, that “over the greatest part of 
England land is kept permanently in grass, for the purpose of mowing. 
This system has become the very habit of the country, and by the ge- 
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Irrigation implies the command of water, and its use at stated || 


—Low. This grows out of a long perpetuated prejudice in the land- 
|holders, who are not the practical farmers, but who make it a condi- 
tion in their leases. Hence irrigation is resorted to, but even then to 
|a limited extent, to remedy the defects of a bad practice, at war with 
ithe first principles of nature, and to increase the otherwise scanty 
|herbage on meadows which have lain in grass hundreds of years. But 
in the best cultivated districts of Great Britain, where modern improve- 
ment has been most apparent, as in Norfolk and in Scotland, and where 
| the alternating system lays at the foundation of farm profits, irrigation © 
is not practised. In these districts there are no perennial meadows. 

By good draining, all grounds are made to alternate in grain, grass and 

roots. Do the sagacious, industrious and money-making Scotch be- 

lieve in the utility of irrigation? Loudon says this art is not practised 

in Scotland ; and Low, her late and popular writer and professor of 

agriculture, says, “in the north of England the practice almost ceases ; 

and on the Scottish side of the Tweed it is yet hardly known as a branch 

of the rural art.” 

2. The flooding of meadows must necessarily encourage the growth 
of rank coarse herbage, far less nutritious than that which grows upon 
dry grounds ; and unless the land is so fitted that the water may be en- 
\tirely drawn off when required, and this requires generally previous 
land efficient under-draining, the evil will be a growing and a serious 
| one. 
| 3. Stagnant waters, and soils highly saturated with water, when the 





\vegetable growth of the season is undergoing decay, are always pre- 
‘judicial to health. “It is by summer flooding,” says Low, “that the 
fatal disease of rot is introduced, so that no sheep should ever touch 
‘the meadows which have been flooded during the summer months.” 
| 4. To fit lands for irrigation, it is necessary, first, that the surface 
should be a horizontal level, that the whole may be flooded with wa- 
ter, with suitable embankments and drains, that it may be let on or 
drawn off at pleasure; or second, that the suriace be so graded, and 
the ground furnished with conductors, feeders, drains, &c. that the 
water may be made to run—for it will not do to permit it to stand, and 
become stagnant—over the whole surface, and also to be drawn off. A 
common way is to conduct the water along the upper side of the mea- 
dow, to lay the land in ridges in the direction of the inclined plane be- 
low, and to conduct the water in shallow feeders along the tops of these 
‘ridges, and permitting it to filter down the slopes of these ridges, on 
each side, to the centre furrows, where narrow drains are constructed 
to carry it off. The expense varies according to the mode of irriga- 
tion, and the nature of the ground. Although, according to Smith 
and Loudon, it may ordinarily range from five to ten pounds per acre, 
(=to $22 to $44) and is sometimes less, yet that in Wiltshire, to which 
|we are referred as a pattern, and “where they are anxious to have 
their meadows formed in the most perfect manner, the expense per 
‘acre has amounted to £40,” (=to $177.60.) When we consider thatin 
| Wiltshire it is a business which. has been learnt, and compare the price 
\of labor in the two countries, it cannot be extravagant to say, that ir- 
rigation would cost fifty per cent more here than it does in Britain. 
We are afraid our farmers would rather purchase new lands, at a mo- 
derate price, than bestow this mueh to render old lands productive, as 
water meadows. It is no easy task, says Smith on irrigation, to give 
an irregular surface that regular yet various figure which shall be fit 
for the overflowing of water. It is very necessary for the operator to 
| have just ideas of levels, lines and angles; a knowledge of superficial 
forms will not be sufficient; accurate notions of solid geometry are ab- 
|solutely necessary to put such a surface proper for the reception of 
'water, without the trouble and expense of doing much of the work 
| twice over. 

5. This proposition is proved by the practice of Scotland and Nor- 
folk, already noticed,—and by the opinions of some of the best prac. 
|tical farmers. “Mr. Bukham,” says Sir Arthur Young, “asserts it as 
|a fact, of which he has not the least doubt, that tillage, well managed, 
would support as much live stock, on the seed, turnips and straw, as 
| the same land would do all under grass; consequently, the corn is all 
gain to the public—I am CERTAIN IT wouLp’—adds Sir Arthur. 
| Young meadows produce, besides, a far greater burthen than old ones; 
their herbage is much sweeter and more autritious; and their swa 
|constitutues an excellent preparation for heavy crops of grain and 
roots. “It cannot be doubted,” says Low, “that the produce of the 
‘cultivated meadow, consisting of the superior grasses and clovers alone, 
|in their young and more juicy state, must be greatly superior to that 
of the old grasses, mixed as they always are with a class of inferior 
|plants.” How greatly will it add to this disparity, if we mix with the 
old grasses, rushes and water plants, which more or less follow irra- 
| gation. 
| 6. The gentlemen who are opposed to us in opinion are both men 
of wealth, and withal practical farmers. Have they introdaced sys- 
‘tematic irrigation on their farms? and if yea, to what extent, and 
'with what success? Or will they furnish us data of its profitable in- 
| troduction, on any thing like an extensive scale, in our northern states ? 








neral adoption of it, beyond a question, a vast public loss is sustained,” 


Vor. II. 3* 





| We often see European methods of culture recommended to our prac 
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tice, (and no doubt from worthy motives,) illy suited to our husbandry. 
It is the province of agricultural editors to discriminate between the 
useful and useless. It was in this spirit that we made our suggestion 
in regard to irrigation in the north. We are sensible it is an essential 
branch of improvement in rural labor, in all tropical latitudes; that it 
is extensively and beneficially practised in the south of Europe, on 
tillage (though in a different form) as well as on grass lands ; and that 
it is considered indispensable in the culture of the rice crop; yet be- 
lieving it unsuited to our practice, at this day, we gave this as an apo- 
logy for saying se little on the subject; but we shall be prompt to re- 
tract the caution whenever we find cause to change our opinions. 

N. B. Since the above was penned, we have read of irrigated mea- 
dows near Philadelphia, upon which the average crop of hay is stated 
at 24 tons per acre per ann. This is less than the average upon young 
meadows well managed in the alternating system. 

We have also received the conclusion ot Judge Lincoln’s communi- 
cation, from which we learn, that he has practised irrigation some fif- 
teen years, and that he is pleased with the result. But we regret to 
say, he has not furnished any definite data as to cost, product or profit, 
very material considerations to those who might wish to make experi- 
ment. The only fact given to enable us to judge in this matter, is, the 
declaration, that “ some one” informed him, that a Mr. Wilkinson ob- 
tained from a water meadow, anett profit more than equivalent to the 
interest on 200 dollars per acre. We do not call this a great yield in 
New-York,—it is less than the product of good farming on the dry 
meadows of the Albany barrens. 


HEALTH 
Is the first blessing of life. Without it, wealth, and power, and 





exhibits them in their nataral order of connexion, and as they might 
be supposed to appear ina side view of a quadruped. To this dia- 
gram I shall make frequent reference in the following description of 
this system. 








| “The food is, in the first place, prepared for digestion by several 
 eadhaahoal operations, which loosen its texture, and destroy its cohe- 





knowledge, and friends, lose half their value. Whatever, therefore, 
teaches us how to preserve this blessing, has high regard to our notice. 
In man, the operations of nutrition are greatly multiplied ; the organs 
which perform them are numerous and complicated in their structure. 
“The long series of processes requisite for the perfect elaboration of 
nutriment is divided into different stages; each process is the work o 
a separate apparatus, and requires the influence of different agents.” 
A knowledge of these organs and these processes, is useful to all, not 
so much to enable them to cure, as to prevent disease. 
almost unerring guide, in the instinct with which nature has endowed 
them, for the preservation of health. Man is furnished with higher 
powers and faculties—he is thrown upon the resources of his intellect 
—the animal and vegetable kingdoms are made subservient to his ap- 
petites,—and he is commanded to learn how to use them for his great- 
est good. 

The late Rev. Earl of Bridgwater appropriated, in his will, £8,000 
to be awarded, for a treatise, or treatises, “on the power, wisdom and 


goodness of God, as manifested in the creation ; illustrating such work 


by all reasonable arguments, as for instance the variety and formation 
of God’s creatures, in the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms; 
the effect of digestion, and thereby of conversion; the construction of 
the hand of man, and an infinite variety of other arguments; as also 
by discoveries, ancient and modern, in arts, sciences, and the whole 
extent of literature.” Under this legacy eight gentlemen were ap- 
pointed to write treatises, most of which have come to hand, and which 
are denominated “The Bridgewater Treatises.” We are about to 
make an extract from one of these, “Animal and Vegetable Physiology, 
by Peter M. Roget, M. D.”—“On Nutrition,’ accompanied by a cut, 
illustrating the system of vital organs in man. This will show their 
multiplicity, explain their offices, and admonish us of the precaution 
that is at all times necessary, by a careful attention to the quality and 
quantity of our food, to preserve them in the healthy exercise of all 
their functions—and thereby to secure the enjoyment of health. It 
may readily be conceived, that the derangement of any set of these 
organs, by food that is unwholesome in quality, or in excess in quan- 
lity, by artificial compression of the chest, sudden transitions of tem- 
perature, indolence, sloth, impure air, &c. must more or less derange 
the whole animal system, and cause sickness; and, unless the cause is 
removed, ultimately the death of the patient. They will serve to de- 
monstrate, besides, in part, the wonderful mechanism of the human 
system, and lead us to adore the power and wisdom of its Maker. 
These high considerations of utility must be our apology, if an apology 
be necessary, for what to some may seem an indelicate representation- 

“ Besides the stomach,” says Dr, Roget, “or receptacle for the unas- 
similated food, another organ, the heart, is provided for the uniform 
distribution of the nutritious fluids elaborated by the organs of diges- 
tion. This separation of functions, again, leads to the introduction of 
another system of canals or vessels, for transmitting the fluids from the 
organs which prepare them to the heart, as into a general reservoir. 
In the higher orders of the animal kingdom, all these processes are 
again subdivided and varied, according to the species of food, the habits 
and mode of life, assigned by nature to each individual species. Fer 
the purpose of conveying clearer notions of the arrangement of this ex- 


Brutes have an/|| 


‘sion. Itis torn down and broken asunder by the action of the jaws 
and teeth; and it is, at the same time, softened by an admixture with 

the fluid secretions of the mouth. It is then collected into a mass, by 
| the action of the muscles of the cheeks and tongue, and swallowed by 
|| the regulated contractions of the different parts of the throat. It now 


f| passes along a muscular tube, called the esophagus represented in the 


||diagram by the letter (0,) into the stomach (s,) of which the entrance 
| (c,) is called the cardia. . 
“In the stomach the food is made to undergo various chemical 
ichanges ; after which it is conducted through the aperture termed the 
| pylyrus (p,) into the canal of the intestine, (I, ,) where it is farther 
subjected to the action of several fluid secretions derived from large 
glandular organs situated in the neighborhood, as the liver (L,) and 
the pancreas; and elaborated into the fluid which is termed chyle. 

“The chyle is taken up by a particular set of vessels, called the lac- 
teals, which transmit it to the heart (H.) These vessels are exceed- 
|ingly numerous, and arise by open orifices from the inner surface of 
the intestines, whence they absorb, or drink up the chyle. They may 
|be compared to internal roots, which unite as they ascend along the 
mesentery (M,) or membrane connecting the intestines with the back ; 
forming larger and larger trunks, till they terminate into an interme- 
diate reservoir (R,) which has been named the recepticle of the chyle. 
From this receptacle then proceeds a tube, which, from its passing 
through the thorax, is called the thoracie duct (T;) it aseends along 
the side of the spine, which protects it from compression, and opens 
at V, into the large veins which are pouring their contents into the 
auricle, or first cavity of the heart, (U,) whence it immediately passes 
into the ventricle, or second cavity of that organ (H.) Such, in the 
more perfect animals, is the circuitous and guarded route, which every 
particle of nourishment must take before it can be added to the gene- 
ral mass of circulating fluid. 

“ By its admixture with the blood already contained in these vessels, 
and its purification by the action of the air in the respiratory organs 
(B,) the chyle becomes assimilated, and is distributed by the heart, 
|through appropriate channels of circulation called arteries, (of which 
the common trunk, or aorta, is seen at A,) to every part of the system ; 
thence returning by the veins, (v, v, v,) to the heart. The various 
modes in which these functions are conducted in the several tribes of 
animals will be described hereafter. It will be sufficient for our pre- 
sent purpose to state, by way of completing the outline of this class of 
functions, that, like the returning sap of plants, the blood is made to 
undergo farther modifications in the minute vessels through which it 
circulates ; new arrangements of its elements take place during its pas- 
sage through the subtle organization of the glands, which no micro- 
scope has yet unravelled: new products are here formed, and new pro- 
perties acquired, adapted to the respective purposes which they are to 
serve in the animal economy. The whole is one vast laboratory, where 
mechanism is subservient to chemistry, where chemistry is the agent 
of the higher powers of vitality, and where these powers themselves 
minister to the more exalted faculties of senation and intellect.” 


























NOTES ON FARMING.—rrom My MEMORANDUMM BOOK.—LIME. 
By the fermentation it induces, the earth is opened and divided ; and, 








tensive system of vital organs, I haye drawn the annexed plan which 


by its absorbent and alkaline qualities, it unites the oily and watery 
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stirring it without ceasing, at first with a flat stick, and afterwards with 
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parts of the soil. It seems also to possess the property of collecting 
ihe acid of the air, and of forming with it a combination of great use 


in vegetation. Thus robbing the soil of its oily particles, it will in 
time render it barren, unless supported with manures of an oily na- 
ture.—Geo. Ess. p. 29. Its great use upon a sandy soi] is, by me- 
chanically binding the loose particles, and thereby preventing the li- 
quid parts of the manure from escaping out of the reach of the radical 
fibres of the plants.—Jd. 30. Uponclay the effect is different: for by 
means of the gentle fermentation it induces, the unsubdued soil is 
opened and divided ; the manures laid on regularly, come in contact 
with every part of it, and the fibres of the plants have full liberty to 
spread themselves.—Jd. 28. Although we cannot @escribe all the soils 


that lime will operate beneficially upon, we can specify some upon} 


which it does operate well. 1. Upon all soils, being drained, which 
contain an abundance of ligneous or woody matter, as reclaimed 
swamps, and upon those containing insoluble vegetable matter, i. e. 
matters which will not dissolve in water, by reason of their chemical 
combination, quick lime will be beneficial, by rendering the inert mat- 
ter soluble, and fitting it to become the food of plants. 2. Upon all 
soils deficient in caleareous matter, or carbonate of lime, be they even 
stiff clays or porous sands, mild lime, or lime that has become satu- 
rated with carbonic acid, is unquestionably beneficial. It corrects the 
mechanical defects of clays and sands—renders manures more bene- 
ficial, and droughts jess prejudicial. Quick lime soon becomes mild 
lime after it is commingled with the soil. Asa general rule, carbo- 
nate of lime is beneficial upon all soils belonging to the primitive forma- 
tion, and to transition formations that are deficient in this earth. In 
the use of this mineral, we see the importance of knowing the con- 
stituents of soils. 
MARL. 
Lime mixed with clay, comes nearest to marl of any fictitious body 
that we know of.—Geo. Ess. p. 28. Marl is generally a combination of 
clay and lime, as in blue and other clay containing this carbonate ; or 
of lime and sand, as in shel] marl. The first is best fitted for a sand, 
the latter for a clay soil. 


MANURING 

Was held in such high estimation by the Romans, that immortality 
was given to Stuentius for the invention. They collected it from every 
source which has been thought of by the moderns, vegetable, animal 
and mineral, territorial, aquatic and marine. Anima! dung was divided 
into three kinds, that which is produced by birds, by men, and by cattle. 
Pigeon dung was preferred to all, and next human ordure and urine. 
Pigeon dung was applied as a top-dressing ; and human dung, mixed 
with the cleanings of the villa, and with urine, was applied to the roots 
of the vine and olive. Dunghills were directed to be placed near the 
villa, their bottoms hollowed out to retain the moisture, and their sides 
and tops defended from the sun by twigs and leaves.—Enc. of Ag. p. 
25. Good farmers know how to prize and to economise the food for 
their animals—they save even the crumbs—bnt few, very few, are equal- 
ly careful of the food of vegetables, which are to feed and fatten their 
animals. What an astonishing quantity of the latter is disregarded or 
wasted upon our best managed farms. Every substance which has 
formed a part of a vegetable or an animal, however disgusting, is con- 
vertible into the food of vegetables. The urine of animals, which with 
us all runs to waste ; the dung of fowls, which we generally disregard ; 
all vegetable and animal matters which taint the atmosphere ; the filth 
about our dwellings, the refuse and slops of our kitchens, which are 
seldom husbanded ; and the ashes from our hearths, all afford materials 


upon which plants live, grow and multiply their increase. Nota par-, 


ticle of vegetable or animal matter is destructible. It may die, wither 
and rot—it may be reduced to a fluid, nay, a gaseous state—and be- 
come invisible to the eye—and yet it is not lost, not destroyed, however 
often it may change its form. These elements, controlled by natural 
laws, will again unite, assume an organic form, and become again parts 
of vegetables and animals. Truly “all flesh is but grass.” 


PRESERVING WHEAT FROM SMUT. 

The French chemists have multipled experiments to preserve wheat 
from the disease which is indiscriminately named blight, smut, &c. This 
is well ascertained to proceed from microscopic grains, or atoms of black 
dust, which germinate, reproduce themselves, and take possession of 
the ear. Inthe Bibliothique Physico-E conomique, liming, by immersion, 
is said to be the only preventive, warranted by science, and sanctioned 
by experience. The directions given for this operation enjoin, that in 
order to destroy this germ in 44 bushels of wheat, six or seven gallons 
of water must be employed, according to the greater or less dryness of 
the grain, and from 2 lbs. 3 oz. to 2 Ibs. 10 oz. of quick lime, according 
as its quality is more or less active, or to the greater or less degree of 
smut in the corn. Bale a part of the water, and slake the lime with it, 
after which add the remainder of the water. The heat of the whole of 
the liquid ought to be such as that we can with difficulty bear the hand 





a shovel. The liquor should at first be three or four fingers breadth 
over the level of the wheat. Leave the grain to soak twenty-four hours, 
turning it five or six times, when it may be sown. 

Grain limed by immersion, does not incommode the sower, like that 
which is limed in the ordinary way. It adheres like a varnish to the 
surface of the grain; its germination is quicker, and, as it carries with 
it moisture enough to develop the embryo, the wheat will not suffer 
for want of rain; insects will not attack it, as they cannot bear the acrid 
taste of lime.—See Rep. of Arts, v.34. The utility of lime in prevent- 
ing smut is well known to many of our farmers ; but the mode of doing 
it by immersion, according to the above directions, has manifest ad- 
vantages over the common mode of using it in a dry state. 


GRAPE DIET. 
The physicians of Geneva send some of their patients to the Pays de 
Vaud, during vintage, to take what is called a regular course of grapes 
—that is, tosubsist three weeks entirely on this fruit, without taking any 
other food or drink. Ina few daysa grape diet becomes agreeable, and 
weak persons, and also the insane, have found great relief from sub- 
sisting on it for three or four weeks.—Bakewell’s Travels, v. 11, p. 206. 
We can add our own authority in confirmation of the utility of a grape 
diet. We have twice made grapes our almost entire food, from ten to 
fourteen days each time, when confined with a bilious fever. We ate 
them without stint—they were at no time ungrateful to the stomach, 
and we are satisfied they did us much good. Reader, have you planted 
a grape vine? If not, do it the coming month. 


TO PROMOTE THE PUBERTY OF THE APPLE AND PEAR. 

John Williams pianted seed in pots, in November, 1809, transplanted 
after midsummer in the following year, into the open ground—trans- 
planted again in the autumn of 1811, six feet apart—pruned away ever 

winter the trifling lateral shoots, Jeaving the larger laterals at their full 
length to the bottom of the plants, and gave a good exposure to the sun. 
At the height of six feet the branches ceased to produce thorns. One 
yielded fruit at four years old, and several at five and six years.—Rep. 
of Arts. 1819, p. 175. Repeated transplanting retards the growth of 
wood, and induces premature maturity in the plant—it converts, for want 
of abundant nourishment, wood budsinto fruit buds. It is calculated to 
produce early bearing, but not to produce stately, long lived trees. Pre 





cocity in vegetables, as in animals, israther indicative of short life. Fre- 
quent transplanting is often resorted to by the florist, in order to induce 
plants to produce double flowers, or to produce an abundance of flow- 
ers, and it is found highly efficacious in the balsam, coxcomb, &c. It 
deranges the natural organization of plants, and produces monsters, a 
term applied by botanists to double flowers. It is by a process like the 
one pursued by Williams, that Knight so early obtains fruit from 
seeds, the blossoms of which he fecundates artificially, and it is to this 
that we are probably indebted for many of the fine fruits that enrich 
our tables, and for many of the gay flowers that embellish our gardens. 


THE EARTHS NOT FOOD FOR PLANTS. 
Giobert mixed together lime, clay, sand and magnesia, the true earths, 
in such proportions as are generally to be met with in fertile soils, and 
moistened them with water. Several different grains were then thrown 
into this artificial soil, which germinated indeed, but did not thrive, and 
perished when the nourishment of the cotyledons—the lobes of the seeds 
—was exhausted.—See. Enc. of Gard. p. 201. Hence it is neither 
earths, nor water, nor air, nor all combined, which afford the true food 
of plants—though all are essential agents in preparing and elaborating 
this food. Itis vegetable and animal matters—dung—filthy dung—that 
feeds and fattens the plants that administer to the wants and comforts 
of man and beast. 

A GOOD SOIL, 
According to Bergman, contains four parts of clay, three of sand, two 
of calcareous earth, and one of magnesia, and quantum sufficit of vege- 
table matter. In 400 grains of good soil, Fourcroy found 52 of water, 
sand 240, vegetable fibre 5, vegetable extract 3, phon 48, magnesia 2, 
oxide of iron 14, calcareous earth 30; loss 6—Loudon, p. 200. The 
ability, in the farmer, to analyse his soils, would not only serve to dis- 
cover their defects, but would enable him often to correct them, at little 
cost, and to apply to them, with more certainty, the crops to which 
they are most suitably adapted. 

TIMBER. 

The best timber is that which is seasoned before itis cut down. Ifa 
tree be barked the year before it is cut down, the sap is expelled, and 
the alburnum is converted into wood in the course of the year—Enc. 


of Gard. p. 174. 
URINE 


Is a highly fertilizing material. It may be used in the winter, says 
Gorrie, (Col. Hart. Soc. 11, 290,) on the currant and gooseberry—in 
summer upon all vegetables, diluted with two parts of water. In China 
it is solicited on the way side, of travellers, to enrich the soil. 





Tue Aruis.—There are many species of this insect, which infest va- 








in it. Then gently pour the lime water upon the grain placed in a tub, 





rious plants, one of which is well known as the cabdage louse, and is 
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found upon this vegetable. Hayward describes that which preys upon 
the peach. The eggs are deposited in autumn, on the embryo bud, and 
are hatched vith the first start of vegetation in spring; and they mul- 
tiply so fast, that in a few days there are several generations of them, 
which become destructive to the young fruit and tree. 
cessful application was found to be snuff, repeatedly applied with a bar-|| 
ber’s puff. It has been ascertained by the experiments of M. Bonnet 
and other naturalists, that males of the aphides are produced only every 
tenth generation, and then but few in number; and that one copulation 
serves for ten generations.—See Rep. of Arts, 1829, p. 357. We have 
found the calix of the peach blossom, the green leaves which envelop 
the base of the petals, filled literally with the aphis. 


The only suc 





IMPORTANCE OF SALT TO CATTLE AND SHEEP. | 
Salt, as a condiment, is as grateful and as beneficial to domestic ani- 
mals as it isto man. It serves the same purposes to both. We can 
readily determine, that it promotes our health and comfort best when 
taken with our daily food. Then why not equally so to the cattle of 
our farms? It may be apprehended, that if permitted, the latter will 
take it in excess. This is notso. If they have constant access to salt, 
domestic animals will take no more than is required by their natural 
wants. But if given to them only at long intervals, they will then, if 
We have had salt troughs 
under the sheds in our yards for a dozen years, in which salt has been 
constantly kept, and to which our cattle have had daily access ; and they 
have not only noét taken it in excess, but they have been wholly exempt 
from disease ; and although they have been fed three months in a year 
with ruta baga, and pastured often in fresh rank clover, they have in 
no case been hoven, nor has their milk or butter been tainted with the 


opportunity presents, indulge in it to excess. 


flavor of the turnip. 


Some years ago, the duty upon salt in Great Britain, was so high as 
almost to preclude its use for farm stock. Petitions were sent to par- 
liament, for a repeal of these duties, so far as they affected agriculture. 
The committee to whom the subject was referred, called before them 
many eminent farmers and others, to testify as to matters involved in 
the inquiry. The evidence was voluminous and conclusive, not only that 
the duty amounted almost to a prohibition of its use for cattle, and for 
the poor, but that where this privation had been felt, diseases had mul- 
tiplied, to man and beast, to an alarming extent. We refer to the Lon- 
don Repertory of Arts, vols. 34 and 35 for particulars. In the mean 
time we give an abstract of the evidence of two of the witnesses, so 
far as regards the benefits of the daily use of salt to animals, well known 
as men of distinguished eminence, and of extensive practical agricul- 


tural knowledge. 


J. C. Curwin, M. P. states, among other advantages of giving salt to 
his animals, daily, that it removed the unpleasant flavor from the milk of 
cows fed with turnips; that it greatly lessened inflammatory diseases 
—promoted digestion—increased the quantity of milk, and disposed the 
animal to fatten. That it improved the general health and spirits of horses, 
rendered the gloss of their coats remarkably fine, and, given at the rate 
of 8 to 12 ounces per day, rendered fit for service some which had be- 
come disabled by a disorder called the grease. That given to sheep, in 
the quantity of two ounces per day, it preserves their health, renders 
them sound, and sensibly improves their condition. 

Lord Somervitle, considers salt all important to sheep. Without it, 
even on dry soils, his flock became sickly, and he lost many. Giving 
it twice a week, they were healthy. Salt preserves hay, and restores 
it when damaged. In the humid climate of Great Britain, his lordship 
feeds a ton of salt toevery thousand sheep annually. 
servicable with green food, clover and turnips, and prevents and cures 
the hoven, which is pent-up wind, occasioned by excess of fermentation 
In a wet season he did not lose a sheep, although fed 
with turnips, and he considered salt as a specific against disease. He 
generally gives it with hay, about twenty-five pounds being sifted on to 


in the stomach. 


every ton. 


These facts are of high authority, and of deep interest to the cattle 
and sheep farmer, and of general application. The low price of salt 
among us will enable every farmer to profit by them. 


or using it but sparingly. The consequence is, that the fruit is lessened 
for want of exposure, its time of ripening retarded, and its quality sen- 
isibly impaired. One of the most extensive cultivators of the native 
grape, Mr. E. H. Bonsall, of Germantown, Pa. says, that it is his prac- 
‘lice, even after the vines have attained a full capacity for production— 
isay five years from the cutting, to cut them in low—his object is to pre- 





pare them for bearing an average of fifty clusters to each, leaving seve- 
ral shoots, from three to five joints to a vine, for this purpose; and that 
when fresh pruned, they will not be more than four feet high at the 
greatest age. Wesaw Mr. Bonsall’s vineyard, consisting of some acres, 
|in the summer of 1833, and it had a remarkably fine appearance. 

| In the summer pruning of the grape, let these rules be observed: 
|1. Suffer only one shoot, and let that be the strongest, to grow from 
each joint; and if these are very near each other, pinch off every other 
jone. 2. When the fruit has set, which will always be upon the new 
|growth of wood, and generally on lateral branches, shorten the fruit 
| bearing Jaterals to three or four eyes above the fruit, and the laterals 
|not bearing fruit to one eye from the mainvine. The object of the first 
is to throw the sap into the fruit, instead of permitting it to become ex- 
hausted in the formation of new wood; of the second, to preserve the 
bud at the base of the lateral, which is the fruit bud of the following 
year ; and of both, to prevent the too great accumulation of wood and 
foliage. The main vines may soon after be shortened. The extreme 
buds on the main vines, and generally on the laterals, will generally 
burst, and throw out a new growth. These may also be occasionally 
shortened, without prejudice to the vine or fruit. When the fruit has 
obtained its growth, the process of ripening may be facilitated by thin- 
ning the foliage about the fruit, so as to give it a better exposure to the 
sun and air. 

In winter pruning, the laterals may be all cut into the main vines, 
taking care not to injure the buds at their base, and the main vines may 
be shortened to the required length of two to six feet. 

Mr. Bonsall’s mode of training his vines deserves notice as well for 
its cheapness as for its utility—of this we speak from experience. He 
sets chesnut posts, at the distance of ten feet, firmly in the ground, on 
the line of his rows. He drives into the face of these, at regular in- 
tervals, three (we prefer four) stout nails, nearly up to the head. He 
then stretches wire, of the size denominated No. 11, along the whole 








line, making it fast at the end, and giving it a turn round the nail in 
every post. The posts stand five feet above the ground ; the first wire 
is two and a half feet from the ground, the second intermediate between 
that and the top of the post, and the third at the top. To these wires 
the tendrils readily clasp, and much labor is saved in tying, while the 
wires do not intercept the sun from the fruit and foilage. Tinned wire, 
though it costs more, is preferable to the common sort, as it is far less 
liable to corrode. Mr. Bonsall plants his rows seven fcet apart, and at 
the distance of four feet in the rows. It should be borne in mind, that 
the richest grounds do not suit the grape so well as those of moderate 





It is particularly 


fertility—as the former produce a superabundance of wood, and fruit 
of inferior quality. 





NOTICE OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


Levi Moore, of Cortland, suggests the propriety of planting apple 
trees on each side of the highway, in the line of the fence, seven, or 
ten or twelve feet apart, with a view of converting them into fence posts, 
and of using the fruit as hog and cattle food. He thinks it would be 
great economy in the end. 

“M. J.” will find a part of his queries answered in our last, and the 
residue in this number. The crowded state of our columns precludes 
our enlarging now upon the subject of lunar influence. His ground, as 
he describes it, is well suited and well prepared for flax. We do not 
think plaster would benefit the crop, and yet we advise that he plaster 
a part, and advise us of the results. 








GRAPE CULTURE. 

Every bunch of grapes, according to Knight, in the Hort. Trans. com- 
mences its formation as a tendril, and it is always in the power of the 
The blossoms are all addi- 
tions, the formation of which is all dependant upon agents, viz. upon 
the leaves, which are required to elaborate the food, and upon a good || 
exposure to light and heat. Hence the importance of pruning in autumn || 
or spring, to thin and shorten the wood ; and in summer, to increase the 
exposure of the fruit to atmospheric influence. 


cultivator, to cause it to remain a tendril. 


much neglected, or too sparingly performed, by novices in the grape 
culture. It is essential to native as well as to foreign varieties. 
too common & practice to train the Isabella and other native kinds on 
arbors, and to let the wood accumulate as it will, without using the knife, 


This practice is too 


“A.” who dates from Salisbury, inquires what quantity of wheat, rye, 
oats, &c. should be sown on an acre ;—and which are the best kinds of 
sheen for him to cultivate—rather difficult questions for us to solve sa- 
tisfactorily. If sown early, on ground well prepared, five or six pecks 
of wheat or rye, and two bushels of oats to the acre, are the usual 
quantity; if sown late, somewhat more is advisable. Early sown grain 
tillers better than that which is sown late; and so does grain upon a 
rich, more than that sown upon a poor soil. More seed too will vege- 
tate and grow ina well pulverized soil, where the roller is used, than 
in a soil that is lumpy and badly tilled, where the roller is not used. 
Our “young beginner” should note down his practice, and its results, 
and he will soon be able to adapt his seed to his soil. The Saxony and 











|| Merino are the best sheep for fleece—the Southdown and New-Lieces- 
ter for mutton. They are al! advertised in our February cover. 

| G. W. Robinson, of Baldwinsville, Onondaga, N. Y. wishes to know 
where he can procure seed and cuttings of the Chinese mulberry, (m. 
multicaulis,) and the price at which they are respectively sold. The 
seed is not to be had in the United States. Those who have cuttings will 
please advise Mr. R. by letter, of the price, &e. 
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PROPAGATION BY LAYERING. 

This mode of propagating is employed to multiply various kinds of 
plants, and in many species and varieties it presents one of the readiest 
modes of effecting this object. The process consists in burying a part 
of a branch, in the earth, in order to have it strike root, that it may 
then be separated from its parent stock, and ultimately become an in- 
dependent plant. The operation may be confined to a single sprout or 
branch, or the entire top, if the size of the plant will admit, may be 
laid; and with a view to produce one or many plants. The prevailing 
nursery practice, upon trees, is, to cut off the main stock at the sur- 
face of the ground; a number of sprouts will spring from the stool, 
and make a strong growth the first season. The spring following, be- 
fore the sap flows freely, the ground is well dug about the stool, and 
the sprouts are laid; that is, the shoot, or extremity of the shoot, in- 
tended to become a new plant, is half separated from the parent plant, 
at a few inches distance from its extremity, and while this permits the 
ascent of the sap at the season of its rising, the remaining half of the 
stem, being cut through and separated, forms a dam or sluice to the de- 
scending sap, which, thus interrupted in its progress, exudes at the 
wound in the form of a granular protuberance, which throws out roots. 
In plants difficult to take root, the knife may be drawn up an inch from 
the notch, through the pith, separating thus far the two halves. Make 
then a hole in the dug soil, with a spade or wooden spatula, press down 
gently into it the part notched, three or four inches, fasten it there with 
a forked stick, raise the end of the shoot toa perpendicular direction, 
and some inches at least above the surface of the ground, put in the 
earth, and press it gently down. Some layers will become sufficiently 
rooted the first season, others require two seasons. Plants that strike 
from cuttings, as the willow, grape, currant, gooseberry, &c. if notched 
between the buds, and often without this precaution, and buried, ex- 
cept the extreme point, will produce roots at each joint, and a sprout 
from most or all of the buds. 


A common mode of performing the operation, is to omit the notch in 
the laid branch—but to enter the knife just below a bud, as far as the 
pith, and to make one cut only, by extending the knife an inch upwards 
through the pith, thus cleaving the layer that the parts shall not again 
unite. A little coarse sand, thrown in under the cut part of the layer, 
facilitates its taking root. 


PROPAGATION BY CUTTINGS. 


The currant, gooseberry, grape, mulberry, privet, plane or button 
wood, some kinds cf apples, as the codlins and burknots, quince, and 
many ornamental shrubs, are readily propagated by cuttings. So are, 
of border flowers, the dahlia, rocket, cardinal flower, lichness, &c. 
Although some of these cuttings are usually taken off in autumn, win- 
ter or spring, and readily strike, yet there are others, that, according 
to Loudon, ought to be taken from the mother plant when the growth 
is most rapid, or when the cutting most abounds ih sap, in order that, 
in returning by the bark, it may form a callous or protruding ring, of 
granular substance, between the bark and wood, whence the roots pro- 
ceed. This remark applies principally to green-house plants. As this 
callous, or ring of spongy matter, is generally best formed in ripened 
wood, the cutting, when taken from the mother plant, should contain a 
part of the former year, or in plants which grow twice a year, of the 
wood of the former growth. 


The preparation of the cutting depends on, or is guided by this prin- 
ciple, that the power of protruding buds or roots, resides chiefly, and 
in most cases entirely, at whatare called joints, or at those parts where 
leaves or buds already exist. Hence it is that cuttings ought always to 
be cut across, with the smoothest and soundest section possible, at an 
eye or joint. And as buds are in a more advanced state in wood some- 
what ripened, or fully formed, than in a state of formation, this sec- 
tion ought to be made in the growth of the preceding season, or as it 
were in the point between the two growths. 

Cuttings need not exceed in length six to twelve inches, should ordi- 
narily embrace four or more buds, and the terminal buds, being often 
not well matured, may be cut off. But one, or at most two buds, need 
be left above the surface of the soil, and in the grape these may be co- 
vered with loose earth. The short jointed wood of the grape is pre- 
ferable, as it is more indurated, and contains more concentrated food, 
to produce roots and leaves, than long jointed wood. In the currant and 
gooseberry, if it is desired to grow them on single stems, instead of 
stools, all the buds but two or three at the upper extremity should be 
carefully gouged out with a sharp knife. Cuttings of the grape, cur- 
rant, gooseberry, and of most decidious trees and shrubs, may be taken 
from the mother plant any time after the fall of the leaf, and before the 
swelling of the bud in the spring, and may be preserved by being kept 
in a moist cellar, or buried in the earth. In planting, the earth should 


be made perfectly mellow, to enable the young roots to shoot freely. 
The ground should therefore be dug, a narrow trench made to insert 
the cuttings, and the earth pressed well around them after they have 


Large Crops down East.—The Massachusetts Society have awarded 
premiums to John Smith, William Carter, Henry Sprague and Payton 
Williams ; the first for growing 88 bushels oats on one acre; the second 
for 58 bushels of barley onan acre; the third for 50§ do do. ; the fourth 
for 515 bushels potatoes on do. and for 35 bushels spring wheat on an 
acre. The Kennebec Society have awarded two premiums for corn 
crops, one amounting to 108, and the the other to 81 bushels per acre. 
Until since the establishment of agricultural societies, our brother Yan- 
kees would not believe that such crops could be raised any where. 


THE CULTURE OF FLAX, 

Has very much diminished, with the decrease of household manufac- 
ture, since the establishment of cotton mills, until very little is now used 
in the domestic way. In some districts, however, the culture is reviv- 
ing, for the supply of linen or cordage manufactories, of which we are 
advised of two in Rensselaer, one in Lewis, and one in Jefferson; and 
also merely for the seed. This seems like killing sheep for their pelts, 
and throwing away the carcass. The fibre of flax is certainly worth 
saving; and with the new facilities of rotting, and machinery for clean- 
ing, it is a profitable business, as we intend to show inthe sequel. Hav- 
ing had questions propounded to us upon this head, by a correspondent 
in Yates, who proposes to go extensively into the flax culture for the 
profit on the seed, we will offer some brief remarks upon its culture, and 
give some illustrations of its being a profitable culture. 

The soil adapted to flax, is that which contains a large pertion of ve- 
getable matter, of a loamy quality, and withal rather moist, though not 
wet. It is a great exhauster of the soi!, if suffered to mature its seed, 
but less so if pulled green. 

The best preparation for flax is a green sward, nicely turned over in 
= or early in the spring, and harrowed till the surface is perfectly 
mellow. 

The quantity of seed will depend upon the object of culture. If raised 
for seed only, half a bushel to the acre will suffice; if for the lint only, 
two bushels are sometimes sown; if for both, an intermediate quantity 
will answer best. The lessseed, within the limits mentioned, the greater 
will be the product in seed, and less and coarser the product in lint. 
The seed is always sown broadcast, and always covered with the harrow. 
The processes of pulling, threshing, &c. are understood by all. If the 
object is seed, the plants must be mature before they are pulled, which 
is indicated by the hardened state of the seed vessels, the yellow colour 
of the stems, and the falling off of theleaves. When good flaz is want- 
ed, pull when the seed has its growth, but not maturity. When wanted 
for the finest fabrics, as cambrics, &c. pull when it begins to flower. 
Sow early in May. 

The product varies from 300 pounds to half a ton of dressed flax to 
the acre, and from six to eighteen bushels of seed. 

The profits of the crop may in some measure be judged of from the 
following facts, which we derive from unquestionable authority. 

Mr. T. S. Knapp, of Brownville, sowed thirty-seven acres, partly a 
grass lay, and partly stubble. His profit upon the crop, afler deduct- 
ing $3 per acre rent, and his labor, was $400, or about $11 per acre. 

In 1835, Geo. Brown, Esq. of the same place, sowed twenty-five acres 
in flax, and realized a nett profit of nearly $500 from the crop. 

In the same year, Maj. Kirby, of the same place, sowed six acres, 
partly upon stubble, and partly upon green sward, with one ploughing 
—half a bushel of seed to the acre. The ground was well stocked with 
Canada thistles, which throve remarkably ; yet notwithstanding, the 
six acres produced him 108 bushels 12 pounds seed, and seven tons and 
three-quarters of dressed flax. The proceeds of the crop amounted 
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And the culture, pulling and threshing—the rotting being done by 


the manufacturer—to about,.........eee-e05 oceves oceeseee 70 
Leaving a profit of,...... conponteres pees sence vate +. $200 


or 333 per acre. 





New-Jersey Marl, Peaches, &c.—-Marl has been found in great quan- 
tities in the lower part of New-Jersey, of a peculiar and highly enrich- 








been put down. 





ing quality. A letter to the editor, dated Hights’ Town March 8, says 
—‘‘] am sorry to inform you, that nearly all our peach buds, are killed 
again, as they were last year. Our region of country supplies gene- 
rally the New-York market. It is discouraging—we are going into the 
Mulberry business, our climate and soil being well adapted to the trees. 
Our Squancum mar! will afford a communication for the Cultivator in 
a short time. Professor Rogers says it possesses more potash than two 
or three bushels of undrawn ashes. The lands have risen twenty fold 
in that part of the county of Monmouth.” Lands have risen twenty 
fold in consequence of the wonderful provisions which nature has made 
for rendering them fertile, and which man has been too indolent, or too 
unlearned to discover until recently. And nature has been thus bountiful 
every where. Almost every district contains the materials to render 
the soil productive, if we would search them out and apply them. Most 
of our sandy districts are underlaid with clay marl, more or less rich 
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in carbonate of lime, which constitute the very materials, when blend- 
ed with sand and manures, for a good soil. Our correspondent adds, 
that 120 bushels of Squancum marl is as much as the acre will receive 
for the first dressing. Twenty to 40 loads of blue clay, to the acre, is 
also a good dressing. The effects of marl are not transitory, like those 
of manure ; their benefits are abiding—they improve the earthy ele- 
ments of a soil—they render it more retentive of moisture and manures, 
and improve a light or sandy soil for most of the valuable crops in hus- 
bandry. 





THE HOUSEWIFE. 


A good housewife is one of the first blessings in the economy of life. |! 


What we mean by good is, that she possesses those qualifications, and 


exercises them, which are essential to the good order and economy of|' 


a family, the tidy appearance, good manners and respectability of the 
children, and the comfort and enjoyment of the domestic circle. She 
should understand, practically, every branch of household duty, so as 


to be able to perform it on an emergency—and these emergencies are} 


liable to occur to all—and atall times be able to superintend and direct. 
Depend upon it, men puta great value upon the housewife qualifica- 


tions of their partners, after marriage, however little they may weigh|| 


with them before; and there is nothing which tends more to mar the fe- 
licities of married life, than a recklessness or want of knowledge, in 
the new housekeeper, of the duties which belong to her station. We 
admire beauty, and order, and system, ir every thing, and we admire 
good fare. If these are found in their dwelling, and are seasoned with 
good nature and good sense, men will seek for their chief enjoyments at 
home,—they will love their home and their partners, and strive to re- 
ciprocate the kind offices of duty and affection. Mothers that study the 
welfare of their daughters, will not fail to instruct them in the qualifi- 
cations of married life; and daughters that appreciate the value of these 
qualifications, will not fail to acquire them. To aid them in doing this, 
we shall occasionally make some extracts that we deem in point, and 
perhaps proffer some hints of our own, particularly in the art and mys- 
tery of cooking ; not that we would encourage epicurism, but that we 
think there is great room for improvement, both as regards comfort and 
ecomony, in the fashion or practice of the day. “A fundamental error 


in domestic life, of very serious extent,” says the authority which we}; 


are about to quote, “involving no less the comfort than the health of the 
family, arises from the ignorance, or mistaken notions, of the mistress 
of the house upon the subjects of diet and cookery.” We begin with 
the following extracts. 

“Bortinc.—Put your meat into co/d water, in the proportion of about 
a quart of water to a pound of meat: It should be covered with water 
during the whole process of boiling, but not drowned in it; the less 
water, provided the meat be covered with it, the more savory will be 
the meat, and the better will be the broth. 

“ When the pot is coming to a boil, there will always, from the clean- 
est meat and clearest water, rise a scum to the top of it, proceeding 
partly from the water; this must be carefully taken off as soon as it 
rises. When you have skimmed well, put in some cold water, when it 
will throw up the rest of the scum. 

“The water should be heated gradually, according to the thickness, 
&e. of the article boiled. For instance, a leg of mutton of ten pounds 
weight should be placed over a moderate fire, which will gradually 
make the water hot, without causing it to boil, for about 40 minutes; 
if the water: boils much sooner, the meat will be hardened, and shrink 
up as if it was scorched: by keeping the water a certain time heating, 
without boiling, the fibres of the meat are dilated, and it yields a quan- 
tity of scum, which must be taken off as soon as it rises. Water never 
becomes any hotter than boiling heat, 212°, though it boil ever so hard, 
if the steam or vapor can escape. 

“Two mutton chops were covered with cold water ; one boiled a gal- 
lop, while the other simmered very gently for three quarters of an hour; 
the chop which was slowly simmered was decidedly superior to that 
which was boiled; it was much tenderer, more juicy, and much higher 
flavored. The liquor which boiled fast was in like proportion more sa- 
vory, and when cold had much more fat on its surface. This explains 
why quick boiling renders meat hard, &c. because its Juices are extract- 
ed in a greater degree. 

“The old rule of 15 minutes to a pound of meat, from the time boil 
ing commences, we think rather too little : the slower it boils, the ten- 
derer, the plumper, and whiter it will be. 

{These rules apply particularly to dried codfish. To have this well 
cooked, the water should not be suffered to boil, but merely to simmer.) 

“Let the covers of your boiling-pots fit close, not only to prevent un 
necessary evaporation of the water, but to prevent the escape of the nu- 
tritive matter, which must then remain either in the meat or broth ; and 
the smoke is prevented from insinuating itself under the edge of the lid, 
and so giving the meat a bad taste. 

“If you let meat or poultry remain in the water after it is done enough, 
it will become sodden and lose its flavor.”—Cook’s Own Book. 

To boil a ham —Put in as little water as will answer, regulate the 


fire so that it may be an hour in coming to the boiling point,—let it boil 
|two hours moderately ;—then take it out without a fork, and plunge it 
into cold water. When cold take off the skin, and garnish it for table. 
The cold water fixes the juices in the meat, which consequently renders 
it finer and better flavored. 


CONKLIN’S REVOLVING PRESS HARROW. 
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The machine consists of two cylinders, 20 inches in diameter, and 3 
'feet long, formed of cast iron staves, which are bolted to end pieces or 
‘heads, in the centre of which are boxes, similar to those of a cart-wheel, 
‘and revoles on anaxle, in the same manner. The teeth are of wrought 
|or cast iron, and are inserted in the staves, and are fastened by means 
|of keys or nuts upon the insi’e. 
The use of this implement is— 
1. To scarify pasture or meadow grounds, to root out mosses, fit them 
|for grass seeds, and thus increase the product. 
2. To scarify stiff clays and tough sward grounds, after they have 
been once ploughed, which this harrow pulverizes and fits for the crop. 
Though we have not seen this machine in operation, from the prin- 
cipies on which it is constructed, and the excellent character and re- 
presentations of the patentee, we are induced to believe it is an excel- 
lent implement for the uses intended. The patentee is Mr. Jonn C. 
ConkKLIN, of Peekskill, Westchester county. 








Cattle Farming in Ohio.—T he Ohio Farmer gives a list of 58 graziers 
in that state, whose aggregate number of cattle amount to 11,802 head. 
The following are the names of some of the largest graziers. 

C. Bradley & Co. Marion, 1,550; John Halderman, Big Island, 460 ; 
C. Halderman, ditto. 700; Messrs. Drake, Clariden, 450; Dan. Fickle, 
Marion, 400; Messrs. Kirby, Great Prairie, 600; Bushby & Welch, 
ditto. 650; Ballantine & Baudelch, 350. 


NOTES ON FLEMISH HUSBANDRY. 
(Concluded from page 4.) 

Division No. 7—Rye sorr—Silex 814; alumine 15; oxyde of iron 3— 
sandy, and of poor light quality. Chief produce, rye, flax, potatoes, 
oats, buckwheat ; rape seed and wheat in a few favorable spots; clover, 
carrots and turnips generally. The courses adopted are those of nine 
and ten years. The first is, potatoes with farm dung; 2. flax with 
ashes and urine; 3. wheat, with ten and a half tons of manure; 4. rye 
and turnips, with ten tons manure; 5. oats and clover, with ten and a 
half tons manure; 6. clover, top dressed with 105 bushels Dutch ashes ; 
7. rye, with fifty-two hogsheads of urine and night soil ; 8. buckwheat, 
without, and the only one in nine years without manure. 

There are in these districts large tracts of waste lands, that will hard- 
‘ly pay the expense of cultivation. These are being planted with forest 
‘trees, particularly with Scotch fir and other hardy pines. Immense 
tracts of waste land in Europe, have been planted within the last half 
century, with the Scotch fir. It grows upon the most barren soil, and 
seems likely to give an intrinsic value to land, which would be other- 
wise valueless. Its growth is rapid, and the wood is convertible to 
|many useful purposes. Weconsider it one of the best plants that could 
| be introduced into our waste grounds, such for instance as the Albany 
| Barrens, and hope the experiment of cultivating it among us will soon 
ibe made. The method of proceeding in Flanders is to burn the waste 
ground, and plough it in ridges of six to fifteen feet broad, or to plough 
jit without burning—to sow the seed at the rate of six pounds the acre, 
jand cover it by a light shovelling from the furrows, which are sunk 














jabout two feet, not only to supply covering to the beds, but as drains 
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to carry off the surplus waters. “Extensive woods have been created) 
in this manner, converting @ barren soil into a state of production, the) 
least expensive, the most profitable, and most ornamental. Of six years! 
growth there exist flourishing plantations, from five to nine feet in height. | 


At about ten years from its formation they begin to thin the wood, and/' 


continue to do so annually, with such profit by the sale, as at the end) 
of thirty years to have it clear of every charge ; a specific property be- 
ing thus acquired, by industry and attention merely, without the loss 
of any capital. When the timber, thus planted, has been all cut off, 
the land has been found to yield admirable crops, from a surface soil 
formed by the accumulation of leaves, which have fallen for so many’ 
years. Cannot our patrons in Virginia and Maryland, and even on the 
western praries, profit from these hints ? 

In this division is grown a turnip, the Chou-rave, in density and sac- 
charine matter, though not in shape, (being of an oblong form) seem-| 
ing to vie with the Swede, which is much prized both for the table and 


the cattle. {| 


To every cottage and farm house in Flanders is attached a garden, of 
some sort, well dug, manured and keptclean. The parsnip, carrot, tur- 


nip, scorzonera, cabbage, onion, leek, peas, beans, and all kinds of | 


saladings, abound in them. Much as we hear of English cottage gar- 
dens, the author commends those of Flanders as excelling and as wor- 
thy the notice and imitation of his countrymen. 

Division No. 8—WHEaT soit—Silex 71; alumine 263 ; oxyde of iron 
2; lime 4—a strong soil, but till lately little esteemed, on account of its 
being flat, retentive of moisture, given to rushes, and yielding crops of 
corn and pasture so bad, as not to warranta rent of $2 anacre. An 
enterprising farmer took a farm of this kind, and in three years im- 
proved it so far as to let it again at about $5 per acre. The improve- 
ments consisted in dividing the fields by furrows three feet wide, into 
distinct ridges of sixty feet wide each, and sloping them from the cen- 
tre to the sides, so that the rain water would run off, and be conducted 
to the boundaries of the field, and from thence conveyed off. The ele- 
vation of the centre was about two feet. This operation of ridging and, 
dressing the sides was performed with the mouldebart, which is con- 
siructed almost precisely like our road scrapers, and which was there 
worked by a manand pair horses. The experiment succeeded admira- 
bly, and others were led to follow the practice. Lime is here used, at 
the rate of 150 bushels an acre at a dressing. The retentive subsoil is 
in some cases broke through with the plough or spade, and once broken, 
it never unites, but the soil become dry, light and productive. The au- 
thor passes great encomiums upon the Hainault scythe, an implement 
for cutting grain, yet found in many of our old Dutch settlements, but 
which has ina great measure been superseded here by the grain cradle. 

Division No. 9—Rve soir—Silex 90; alumine 94; oxyde of iron 3; 
quite sandy and unfertile ; yet from the facility of obtaining manure by 
canals, the lands produce excellent crops of potatoes, oats, clover, flax, 
rye, buckwheat, rape and carrots, and also turnips. There are many 
flourishing plantatious of the Scotch fir upon the poor lands of this dis- |, 
trict, of various ages, and extensive woods, also produced from the 
seeds sown upon the pared and burned surface of the waste Jand, which 
is the most certain and usual process. Some experiments made here, 
showed, that potatoes of a moderate size, planted whole, produced one-), 
fifth more than large ones planted whole, and fifty per cent more than 
those planted by sets; also, that beets, from which the earth was drawn, 
were better than those which were earthed. Salt was not found to pro-)) 
duce any benefit upon the flax crop. About twenty-five pounds of car-|| 
rots are here given to each horse per day, in lieu of hay, and with oats. 
Buckwheat is extensively cultivated, and is chiefly applied tothe feeding | 
of swine and poultry. 

Average seed in divisions 7, 8 and 9—rye 1 1-7 bushel; wheat about the), 
same; oats 34; buckwheat 1 1-4; flax 24; clover 6 lbs.; turnips 5 Ibs. || 
Average produce—rye 35 bushels per acre; wheat 23; oats 29; buck-| 
wheat 23. 

Division No. 10—Oat soit—Silex 49; alumine 483; oxyde of iron), 
24—In the heavy soils, the rotation is potatoes, wheat, flax with clover, || 
clover, rye, oats, buckwheat, and dung, ashes, or urine, with all the)| 
crops except the last. Where sand predominates, the order of crops is)| 
rye, oats, flax with clover, clover, rye, oats, buckwheat; all dunged| 
as the other course, except the last. Potatoes follow clover, and tur-|| 
nips are taken asa second crop. For potatoes the ground is dug or|| 
ploughed to the depth of twelve to sixteen inches. .dverage seed—po-|| 


tatoes 28 bushels; wheat 1 bushels; flax 2 bushels; clover 9 lbs.; rye) and dry, it is in vain to attempt to cultivate lucerne. 


Is bushels ; oats 24 bushels; buckwheat j of a bushel. Average pro-| 
duce—potatoes 350 bushels; wheat 32 bushels; flax seed 7 bushels ;}| 
rye 324; oats 384; buckwheat 25 bushels. Rent about $9, taxes $2.22) | 
per acre. Price of land about $166. 
Division No. 11—Carrot sort—Silex 84; alumine 13; oxyde of iron) 
3—an alluvial deposite, of clay, loam and sand. The products and ro- 
tation are as follow: 1. potatoes heavily dunged ; 2. wheat without|| 
manure; 3. rye and clover, with five tons of manure to the acre; 4. 


clover with ashes; 5. wheat or rye, with turnips as a second crop, and| 
three and a half tons of manure; 6 


oats, with four ania half tons of"! 





manure ; 7. flax or hemp, with eight tons of manure; 8. wheat, with 
turnips as a second crop, and two and a half tons of manure. In the 
lighter soils, rye is substituted for wheat. A striking feature in this di- 
vision is the round form which is given to all the fields, originally wet 
and low. The compartments are in acres and half acres, and the sur- 
face made to rise gradually from the edges to the centre, so that the 
latter is about six feet above the level of the water courses—carrots and 
turnips are uniformly taken as a second crop, and the product is com- 
paratively small, being about six tons of the former and three of the lat- © 
ter. Carrots are much used for milch cows, at thé rate of two bushels, 
tops and all, to a cow in twenty-four hours. They give great product 
in butter, and of fine quality. The farms are from two to thirty acres. 
Average seed—wheat 2 bushels the acre; potatoes 32 bushels; rye 14 
bushels ; clover 8 lbs.; oats 24 bushels; flax nine pecks. Average pro- 
duct—potatoes 320 bushels ; wheat 204 bushels; rye 25 bushels ; clover, 
green for soiling, 122 tons ; oats 41 bushels; flax, value of crop stand- 
ing, $45 peracre. ‘The first quality of lands sell at $200 the acre; se- 
|cond quality at about $135, and the third quality at about $67. A good 
work horse about $100—a cow $35—a sheep $3.75. 
REMARKS. 

From our earliest recollections of agricultural matters, Flanders has been 

considered proverbial for fertility ; and it would seem from the examination 


|, which we have given to the work before us, that its agriculture justly merits 


the high charcter which it has acquired. And yet, with partial exceptions, 
the soil is not naturally rech—it is Poor, such as we should denominate VERY 
poor. It is mostly a flat, wet, cold, sindy district. Whence then its produc- 
tiveness? The answer, which may be gathered from our notes, may afford 
useful lessons in American husbandry. Its productiteness arises, 

1. From the small size of farms, and keeping them constantly in crop—no 
man attempting to manage more than he can manage well. 

2. From a just estimate of the value of manure, the food of plants, and a ju- 
dicious husbanding and application of it, frequently for years in succession to 
the same field. The urine, sweepings, and other animal and vegetable mat- 
ters, which we waste or disregard, contribute more to the fertility of their soil, 
than al] the manure we apply, does to the fertility of our soil. 

3. Froma rotation of crops, two of the same kind never following each other, 
found, from long experience, to be best fitted to promote the farmers’ ultimate 
profits. 

4. From the extensive introduction of clover and root crops, which amelio- 
rate the soil, feed and fatten the farm stock, and make large returns in the form 
of manure. 

5. From the cutting the forage, and grinding the grain, for their cattle, there- 
by greatly lessening the expenditure. 

6. From the farmers giving their undivided attention to their farms—and from 
their industrious, frugal habits of living. No lumbering, no fishing, no specu- 
lation, no hankering after office. 

In the work under consideration, there are other matters irrelevant to our 
practice, as an account of the forests which have been planted, descriptions of 
Flemish farm implements ; and there is one sentence worth quoting entire, for 
the good example it holds out to us, viz: *‘ No farmer is without a well culti- 
vated garden, full of the best vegetables, which all appear at his own table.” 
‘* A beggar is scarcely to be seen, except in the towns, and but few there.” 
Manure 1s an article of commerce ; and the demand for it is so great, that every 
material for it is sought after with avidity, and the towns and pavements are 
hourly resorted to, with brooms and wheelbarrows, as source of profit, and 
even the chips which accumulate in the formation of wooden shoes, are made 
to constitute a part of the compost dung-heap. Hence the towns and farm 
buildings are remarkably cleanly and neat. In winter, cows receive sixty 
pounds of turnips, sometimes boiled, with straw, per diem, 

There are also in this work, directions for cultivating and preparing for mar- 
ket, madder and woad, which we may hereafter copy into the Cultivator, 


should any one express a wish to this effect. 


AN ESSAY ON GRASSES.—(Continued from page 13.) 
Sec. Il. Lucerne—Medicago sativa, L. Diadel. Duan. L and Laguminosee, J. 


Lucerne is a deep rooting perennial plant, sending up numerous small 
and tall clover-like shoots, with blue or violet spikes of flowers. It is 


||@ native of the south of Europe, is extensively cultivated in Spain, Ita- 


ly, France, Persia and Lima, in the two latter, being cut all the year 
round,—and is partially cultivated in Great Britain and the United 
States. With us it is found to be as hardy as red clover. It was ex- 
tensively cultivated by the Romans, and commended by Calumeila, as 
the choicest of all fodder. Three-quarters of an acre of it, he thinks 
abundantly sufficient-to feed three horses during the whole year. 

The soil for lucerne must be dry, friable, inclining to sand, and with 
a subsoil not inferior to the surface. Unless the subsoil be good, deep 
atte A friable deep 
sandy loam is excellent for it. No land is too rich for it. 

The preparation of the soil consists in deep ploughing and minute 
pulverization. Loudon recommends trenching for it. But a good pre- 


|| paration isa potato crop, heavily dressed with long manure, the ground 


ploughed very deep and the manure buried at the bottom of the fur- 
row, and the crop kept perfectly free from weeds, 

The season most proper for sowing in the northern and eastern states 
is about the first to the fifteenth of May, when the ground has become 
sufficiently warmed to promote quick germination. 

The manner of sowing lucerne is either broadcast or in drills, and 
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either with or without an accompanying crop. Broadcast, and a very 
thin crop of winter rye, is most generally preferred in the United 
States; though drills, by enabling the cultivator to keep out grasses}, 
and weeds, promises the greatest permanency to the crop. A gentle- 
man who has sown in drills, three feet apart, and cultivated alternate || 
rows of mangel wurzel with the lucerne, speaks in high commendation || 
of the practice. Arthur Young recommends drilling at nine inches. 
The quantity of seed, when the broadcast method is adopted, is from 
fifteen to twenty pounds; in the United States, sixteen pounds is the 
usual quantity——and when drilled, eight to twelve pounds suffices. |) 
The ground should be perfectly pulverized, the seed put in with a fine 
harrow, and the operation of sowing finished with the roller. 
The after culture of lucerne, sown broadcast, consists in harrowing, | 
in the spring, to destroy grass and weeds; rolling, after harrowing, to| 
smooth the soil for the scythe, and such occasional top-dressing of || 





product of these eggs, 1s a small caterpillar, which, after undergoing 
several metamorphoses, becomes again a moth, or sort of butterfly. 
“The colour of the worm, for the first eight or ten days after hatching, 
is an obscure black. It casts its skin at stated periods, until it has at- 
tained its largest size, when it becomes yellow. It is about three 
inches long when full grown, covered with scattering hairs, and has a 
small fleshy tubercle on the upper end of the last ring. After con- 
structing its cocoon, which is usually about the size of a pigeon’s egg, 
and similar in shape, it is transformed into a chrysalis, and subse- 
quently toa moth. After remaining in the cocoon about twenty days, 
it forces its way out, and dies immediately after depositing its eggs, 
to the number of five hundred or more, which are attached together 
by a gummy substance. The several ages of the worm amount to 
thirty-two days, but have been known to extend to sixty.” 

“Tt is time to hatch the egg when the mulberry leaves are about the 


gypsum, ashes, or rotted manure, as the plants may require, or the| bigness of the thumb,”—so says the maxim, and so says reason—for 
conveniencec of the farm best afford. The harrowing may commence! nature has fitted the young worms to subsist on the young leaves. 
the second year, and the weeds collected should always be carefully| Bring your eggs from the cellar, or wherever they have been deposit- 


removed. In succeeding years two harrowings may be applied, one! 
in spring and the other in the latter part of summer. If in drills, the! 
crop must be kept clean by the hoe, drill-harrow, &c. Liquid manure | 
from the cattle yard, is an excellent manure for this crop. 

The taking of lucerne, by mowing for soiling, or hay, or by teeth-| 
ering, hurdling or pasturing, may be considered the same as for clo- 
ver. Lucerne frequently attains a sufficient growth for the scythe| 
from the 10th to the 20th May; and in soils that are favorable for its| 
culture, it will be in a state of readiness for cutting in the course of a| 
month or five weeks longer, being capable of undergoing the same | 
operation, at nearly similar intervals of time, during the whole of the | 
summer season. In the United States, in a good soil, it may be cut, |) 
for soiling, four, and sometimes five times, in the season. 

The application of lucerne, is with us generally for the purpose of | 
soiling, with the exception sometimes of the last cutting. It is ad-| 
vantageously fed in its green state to horses, cattle and hogs; but as| 
a dry fodder, it is also capable of affording much assistance, and as an| 
early food for ewes and lambs, may be of great value in particular | 
cases. All agree in extolling it as food for cows, whether in a green 
or dried state; and it is said to be much superior to clover, both in in- 
creasing the milk and butter, and inimproving its flavor. In its green 
state, care is necessary not to feed too much at a time, especially 
when moist, as cattle may become hoven or blown withit. It is a 
good precaution to cut it the day before it is used, and to let it wilt in|! 
the swath. When made into hay, lucerne should never be spread! 
from the swath, but managed as directed for clover. It may be hous- 
ed before it is perfectly dry, if it is alternated on the mow, with lay-, 
ersjof straw, which imbibe the superabundant juices, and thereby 
become grateful and nutricious to the farm stock, when fed with the}! 
lucerne. 

Soiling is a term applied tothe practice of cutting herbage crops | 
green, for feeding or fattening live stock. On all farms, under cor-| 
rect management, a part of this crop is cut green for the working! 
horses, often for milch cows, even when at pasture, and, in some in-} 
stances, both for growing and fattening cattle. On small farms, this! 
crop is of immense advantage, as affording a ready substitute for pas- |) 
ture. 


The produce of lucerne, cut three times in a season, has been stated!) 45h. On this day, the worms arouse from their torpor, and accom. 


from three to five, and even eight tons per acre. In the first volume | 


of the Memoirs of the Society for the promotion of Agriculture, Arts| 


ed for safe keeping, and expose them to the action of the air of the 
sitting-room. Ina day or two, the worms will begin to appear, and 
must be immediately fed with the young leaves of the mulberry, which 
may be laid upon them, after being chopped fine. It is best to place 
each day’s hatching by themselves upon the shelves. They should be 
fed thrice a day with fresh, but dry leaves—neither wet nor wilted. 
To provide for wet days, pick the leaves when it is fair, and secure a 
supply in a glazed or other vessel in the cellar. Spread the leaves 
thin, and do not feed too much ata time. Particular attention must 
be paid to cleanliness, and the hurdles or shelves must be cleared at 
least after the four first moultings. 

The silk-worm undergoes four changes, or moultings, at somewhat 
irregular periods; and in feeding them, exercise the same judgment 
that you would employ in feeding pigs or neat cattle—give them 
enough, but no more than what they seem to relish and will eat up 
clean. We nevertheless subjoin a brief abstract of the rules which 
have been laid down for regulating the quantity per day, and every 
day. The estimate iscalculated for the product of five ounces of eggs, 


| 175 to 200,000. 


1st day. 33 lbs. leaves, chopped, in four meals, at intervals of six 
hours, the smallest quantity first, and increasing. 

2d. 6 lbs. chopped, in four meals. 

3d. 121bs. do. do. 

4th. 64 lbs.—on the alleged ground, that as the appetite increases, 
the food should be diminished. 

5th. 14 lbs. chopped. The wormsare torpid, and some begin to re- 
vive. This generally completes the first age. 

6th. 9 Ibs. tender shoots, and 9 Ibs. leaves. 

7th. 30 lbs. leaves, four meals, the two first the smallest. 

8th. 33 Ibs. leaves, two first the largest. 

9th. 9lbs. leaves. The worms sink into a torpor, being about to 
cast their skins. This completes the second age. 

10th. 15 1bs. of shoots, and 15 lbs. of leaves. 

11th. 90 lbs. leaves, two first meals the smallest. 

12th. 97 lbs. do. three first meals most plentiful. 

13th. 52% lbs. do. the largest meal first. 

14th. 27 Ibs. do. and more if necessary. 


plish their third age. 
16th. 374 lbs. of shoots, and 60 Ibs. of leaves. 


and Manufactures, in New-York, is the detail of various experiments) 17¢h, 165 Ibs. of leaves; two first meals the lightest. 


made by the late Chancellor Livingston, with lucerne; and one of the 
results gives twenty-five tons of hay, at five cuttings in a season, from 
anacre. In soiling, one acre is sufficient for five or six cows during 
the soiling season. One of our farmers has kept eight cattle, two ox- 
en and six cows, upon an acre of lucerne, during the season, with a| 
range of three or four acres of pasture. Say, however, that the pro-|! 
duce is equal to a full crop of red clover, in value, then, if continued |! 
yearly for nine or ten years, (its ordinary duration in a productive]! 


18th, 225 lbs. do. 
19th. 255 lbs. do. 
20th. 128 lbs. do. 
21st. 35 Ibs. do, 
22d. The worms rouse this day, and accomplish their fourth age. 

. 23d, We find, in our books, no quantity stated for the 15th or 23a 

ays. 

D4th. 270 lbs; the first meal 52, and the last 97 lbs. 


two first the lightest. 
the three first 75 each; the last 45. 
the first the most liberal. 


state) at an annual expense of harrowing and rolling, and a triennial! 9574, 420 Ibs; first meal 77, the last 120 Ibs. 


expense of top-dressing, it will be of sufficient value to induce farm-|| 
ers, who have suitable soils and climates, to lay down a few acres of 
this crop near their homesteads. 


To save seed, the lucerne may be treated precisely as red clover, i. e. |! 


26th. 540 Ibs; first 120; last 150. 

27th. 810 lbs; first 150; last 210. 

28th. 975 lbs; the last meal the most plentiful. 
29th. 900 lbs ; the first the largest. 


obtained from the second cutting, or even the third, the crop being|! 304). 660 Ibs; the largest meal first, 210 pounds, and gradually di- 


left to ripen its seed. It is easily threshed, the grains being contained 


in small pods, which readily separate under the flail, threshing ma-|! 


chine or clover mill. 





THE SILK BUSINESS.—(Concluded from page 5.) 
Having planted our trees, and got them under good way, and provid- 
ed a cocoonery, let us now look for our 





Eggs.—These are received densely clustered upon paper, where the}, 


parent moth has deposited them. It is wel] to remark here, that the 


minishing. 
31st. 395 Ibs; to be distributed as wanted. 
| 32d, 240 lbs; to be given as wanted. This day the worms attain 
perfection, and prepare to wind. Some days previous to this, branch- 
es of chesnut, oak or hickory should be brought to the cocoonery, 
/which should now be laid upon the shelves, and the worms will craw! 
upon them and form their cocoons. 

The reason for the inequality in the daily supply of food, is owing to 
‘the moulting, when the worms become dormant, and lose their appe- 
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tite ina measure. As they increase in size they must have more room 
allowed them, so that they are not crowded. 

In gathering the cocoons, particular care must be had not to com- 
press them, or leave any portion upon the branch. Select the largest 
and firmest for seed. Strip the floss from them, hang them in a warm 
airy room, and in two weeks the moths will emerge, copulate, and, the 
females being placed upon paper, as they do not fly, will deposite 
their eggs. One hundred females will produce an ounce of eggs, 
enough for 20,000 to 40,000 silk worms. In the residue of the cocoons, 
which are intended for silk, the worms must be stifled, which is done 
by exposing them three or four days to the rays of the sun, and in va- 
rious other ways. After the worms are smothered, the cocoons are to be 
spread thin upon shelves, in an airy chamber, and turned daily, till 
they become perfectly dried. In transporting them to market, they 
should be handled carefully, and placed in tight boxes or barrels. 

According to Mr. Roberts’ calculation, an ounce of eggs will produce 
20,000 cocoons; and fourteen ounces cocoons, one ounce eggs; 1,000 
worms consume 50 Ibs. leaves; nine pounds of cocoons will make 
about one pound of silk; 3,000 cocoons, about one pound of silk, and 
330 cocoons weigh one pound. 

Collect the papers on which the eggs are laid, when quite dry, fold 
them up, and put them away in tin or other boxes, in thin layers. 
They should be kept dry, where they will not freeze, and where the 
temperature does not rise above 65°. 

Ants, fowls, mice, rats, weazels, lizards and spiders, are all ene- 
mies to the silk-worm, and must be guarded against. Bad air, that is 
prejudicial to man, is also hurtful to them. Hence ceanliness and a 
free circulation of air, when the weather will permit it, are essential. 

We omit, for the present, the processes of reeling and manufacture, 
as none should attempt them, without personal instruction and the 
proper implements. Cocoons have sold for three to four dollars per 
bushel. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


REMARKABLE LARGE CORN CROP. 

Mr. Jesse Buer—lIt affords me pleasure to be enabled to resort to 
your very useful agricultural paper as a medium through which I can 
bear testimony to the value and importance of the soil of our little 
state of Delaware. 

Little has been heretofore known, beyond its own limits, of the su- 
perior quality of the soil of the peninsula of Delaware and Maryland, 
and of its advantageous location; but the present age of improve- 
ment has fortunately brought within a part of our territory the public 
improvements of a canal, and two rail-roads, which have developed 
to the world the importance of our location, the beauty of our country, 
and the susceptibility of our soil, to the greatest extent, of production 
and improvement. These improvements appear also to have infused 
new life into our citizens, and caused a spirit of enterprise and indus- 
try which has been most beneficial to the agricultural interests of our 
country. 





——_ 








As a specimen of the capability of the soil, and the ability of the 
farmers in the neighborhood of St. Georges, New-Castle county, Dela- | 
ware—permit me to present you with the following statement of a crop | 
of curn raised last year by Maj. Philip Reybold, one of our most en-| 
terprising farmers—and one, to whom, our community are largely in- 
debted for the impetus given to our agricultural improvements—viz: 
On one field of 22 ac. he raised 2,216 bushels, about 1003 bush. per ac. 
Onanother field 30 “ ° “ 

On “ “cc a7 “ “ 1,819 “ “cc 674 “ 





79 Total crop, 6,2843 bushels, 
averaging for the whole crop of 79 acres, near eighty bushels to the 
acre—and all this upon a soil that was not naturally as good as a 
greater part of the soil of this country; and brought up, within the 
last ten years, from an extreme state of poverty. 

I have obtained from Major Reybold a statement of the mode adopt- 
ed by him, for an improvement of his land, as well as the cultivation 
of the crop of corn here referred to, which is as follows: On the field 
of 22 acres, about seven years ago, he put 60 bushels of stone lime to 
the acre, and planted it in corn; in the following spring he put in oats, 
and in the fall put on about 40 loads of barn yard manure to the acre, 
and sowed it in wheat and timothy seed, and in the ensuing spring 
with clover, It remained in grass until last spring, receiving an inter- 
mediate top dressing in 1833, of 40 loads of barn yard manure per 
acre. He mowed it for three or four successive years, and each year 
obtained from 24 to 3 tons of hay per acre. Last spring he gave it 
another top dressing of 40 loads per acre of long manure, which was 
permitted to remain as long as possible, in order to give the grass a 
chance of starting through it. He then ploughed it up about ten inches 
deep, with a No. 5 concave plough, which completely covered the ma- 
nure; he then gave it a stroke with the harrow along the course of} 
the plough furrows, and then crossways, and struck it out very shoal, | 
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24 feet from centre to centre each way. flier the corn came up, he 
harrowed it both ways with the fallow harrow; and from that, until 
the first of July, he gave it three dressings with the cultivator (fluke 
harrow,) first crossing the plough tracks; in ten or twelve days, the 
other way, and then again the other way, being very careful not to 
disturb the manure by going too deep with the cultivator. The plough 
was never used in the field after planting; and the corn thinned so as 
to leave three good stocks in a hill. When the corn became fit to top 
and blade he cut it off by the ground and put it up in shocks. 

The field of 30 acres,—one-half he covered with oyster shell lime, 
100 bushels to the acre, and 5 acres with marl, 12 loads to the acre; 
and previous to planting in corn, the whole field was covered with 40 
loads of long manure per acre. The produce of the ground on which 
the lime and marl were put, was about equal, and exceeded that of 
the ground which had not the benefit of the lime and marl, about 12 
to 15 bushels of corn per acre, as near as he could judge. The field 
was planted and tilled in the same way as the one first described. In 
order to test the advantage of the cultivator over the plough, for tilling 
corn, he had five rows in this field that he lapped the furrow to, with 
a plough, previous to going over it the last time with the cultivator. 
He soon discovered that the growth of these five rows fell short, in 
height, of those adjacent, and yielded one-fifth less corn. 

There is no doubt but the true mode of tilling corn, especially where 
sod ground is used, is, to plough deep, and to use nothing but the fal- 
low and fluke harrow for its cultivation. By not disturbing the sod 
ploughed down, it remains there as a reservoir of moisture, and an 
exhilarating principle throughout the season, to the growth of the 
corn. 

The third field of 27 acres was covered with about 30 loads of ma- 
nure to the acre, in the spring of 1834, and six or seven years ago, 60 
bushels of stone lime, per acre, was put upon it. The planting and 
mode of cultivation was the same. I might here remark, that all the 
second, and part of the third field, were in corn, the year before last. 
JAMES N, SUTTON, 





St. Georges, Delaware, March 5, 1836. 


Note.—The management which led to the extraordinary product of corn, 
should be deeply impressed upon the mind of every corn grower, 1, The 
ground was well dunged with dong manure ; 2, it was planted on a grass ley, 
with one deep ploughing ; 3, 1t was well pulverized with the harrow: 4, the 
plough was xot used in the after culture, nor the corn hilled, but the cultiva- 
tor only used; 5, the sod was not disturbed, nor the manure turned to the 
surface ; and 6, the corn was cut at the ground when it was fit to tap. These 
are the points which we have repeatedly urged in treating of the culture of 
this = ; and their correctness is put beyond question by this notable result, 
The value of lime and marl are well illustrated in the second experiment.— 
Conductor. 





SHEEP HUSBNDRY.—No. V. 
HINTS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP, 

I had prepared two numbers, one on wool, and one on the habits and 
management of sheep. Having observed the notice of the editor, that 
the subject of wool was anticipated, I am disposed to withhold the 
first, and offer the second. My object in the preceding numbers, has 
been to give the history of the Merino, and from “ quotations” of high 
authority, to establish the fact, that he is a distinctive sheep, and ought 
to be so preserved. The further illustration of which, is marked by 
its longevity; the merino ewe originally sold for $1,000, died in my 
possession at the age of 16 years, having reared a lamb the preceding 
summer, which was preserved. In my purchase of the flock, she was 
not estimated; and cost me nothing. They do not breed at so early a 
period as other sheep, and are less likely to produce twins, The exu- 
berant growth of their hoofs, protuding and curving, and in some in- 
stances to the extent of 5 or 6 inches; requiring frequent paring, evi- 
dently showing that they were originally designed for domestication, 
or long subjected to it. I have not observed this in any other kind of 
sheep. 

Sheep are much like birds, requiring a clear air for respiration, much 
exercise, frequent change of place, dry, clean lodging, and nutritious 
aromatic feed. The (Transhumanta) or migrating Spanish flocks, 
changing situation so as always to enjoy a congenial climate, movin 
and grazing, must, under good shepherds, be most eligibly circumstanced. 
The similarity between birds and sheep might be greatly extended, 
They are both disposed by instinct to associate in flocks. Paes kinds 
of birds migrate from north to south. Sheep in Spain are so managed. 
Perhaps left to themselves, they would do the same. Birds, in fine 
weather, ascend the most lofty branches for nocturnal repose: but in 
severe storms, they seek the humble lodging of the lower boughs, and 
the dense covert of the compact hedge. Sheep in good weather uni- 
formly select the dryest and most elevated bed for nightly repose; se- 
vere winds greatly annoy them, and drive them into the placid valley. 
Birds shut up in a cage soon die; sheep shut up in a pen soon die. 

Some years ago I committed a great error, and perhaps on examina- 
tion, it would not be left solitary. Having assumed the opinion of the 








similarity of sheep and deer, I proceeded confidently on the operation. 
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Put sheep, said J, where deer range, and they must do well—passing 
over the practical consideration, that fences present no impediment to 
a deer; he roves and selects at pleasure. Fences are an insurmounta- 
ble barrier to a sheep. From 28 to 30 sheep of almost any description, 
having an extensive range, willdo well. It is the sheep best suited for 
domestication, ard the best domestic management, that interests the 
practical farmer. I have seen the exemplification of associating com- 
mon or native sheep, in large flocks, in yard accommodations ; and 
they did not endure confinement so well as the merino, who has for 
geveretiens and centuries been subjected to restrictive management. 

hat sheep are profitable farm stock, on suitable land, and under 
good management, is acceded—but that sheep ill managed, or on un- 
suitable soil, are profitable, isan absurdity. “ What the man is worth, 
the land is worth.” What the shepherd is worth, the sheep are worth. 

The pasture for sheep should be high, dry, warm land, the more 
disposed to the production of aromatic plants, the better. Altitude, 
alone, is not enough. Some high lands are springy and wet, which is 
deadly and ruinous to sheep. Sheep, when confined in common pas- 
tures, are continually roving and traversing it, which soon renders the 


unconsumed grass foul, and impedes its growth. From their social | 


habits, having selected their lodging, they are exceeding tenacious 
of their resting place, which soon becomes offensive and unhealthy. 
They should therefore always be changed from one enclosure to 
another, as often as once a week, or at most, once a fortnight, that the 
grass may be washed by rains and dews, and the sheep be furnished 
with clean lodging. In the interim, the grass can grow undisturbed, 
and is fresh. In this way I have been able to sustain in good heatlh 
a greater number than to give them the whole range at once. No 


more than a hundred sheep should be kept in one flock. Sheep should |} 


have access to clean running water, through the whole year, for health, 
the secretion of milk, and growth of wool. In winter, they should be 
daily watered, which prevents their drinking too much at once, and is 
absolutely requisite when fed on dry hay. I think the autumnal 
change from the succulent grass of the fields, to dry hay, adverse to 
the health of sheep, the growth of lambs, and the growth of wool. 
Sheep cannot sustain any sudden or great change, without injury. 
Sheep should be fed at regular periods in the winter, and likewise have 
regular gentle exercise, to circulate the blood, invigorate the system, 
so as to enable them to resist the cold. It gives them an appetite, and 
facilitates the digestion of the food. Being a ruminating animal, they 
should be allowed quiet for this office. 

I make it a daily practice to have my sheep and lambs, during win- 
ter, driven a considerable distance, and watered, fed in racks, both for 
economy of fodder, and the benefit of the sheep. If fed for a short 
time on the snow, a new place should be every time selected, and the 
hay distributed over a large extent of surface ;—sheep fed around a 
stack or in a yard, the hay thrown out in bunches, to be trampled un- 
der foot in mud or dung, the sheep without water or exercise, cannot 
do well. 


My sheep are Saxony and Spanish merinos; they are divided into 
flocks of a hundred each. They have been fed on early mown clover 
hay. I have now, 7th March, the same number with which I com- 
menced the winter; having lost one old ewe and gained one lamb. 
(This has been an unusually severe winter.) 

The two best flocks of fine sheep I ever knew, for health, amount 
of wool, and great increase, were managed as follows, viz :—the first, 
with which I was intimately acquainted for ten years, seeing them 
during this term as often as once a week: this flock. was liberally fed 


in the winter on carrots; they were uniformly in high flesh and high]! 


health, their udders distended with milk, rearing nearly all their 
lambs, and yielding an abundant fleece. If Ido not mistake, this flock 
gave of washed wool, ewes 5 lb., lambs from 3 to 4 Ibs. 

The second flock was one in which the proprietor practised feeding 
grain. After the injury of the grass, by one or two severe frosts, he 
commenced with feeding, at the rate of half a gill of Indian corn, per 
sheep, daily ; this was gradually increased to a gill, through the winter. 
These sheep were fat, and yielded great fleeces. 

Beans, corn and peas, are the best grain for sheep, yet they are more 
heating and feverish, and not so well adapted to the secretion of milk, 
as vegetables, of which carrots are decidedly preferable. The kind of 
vegetable to be produced must be adapted to the soil, to render it pro- 
fitable. 


Sheep should be well looked after in summer and autumn; they 
must come to the barn in good condition, or they will not winter with- 
out more care and cost than they are worth. Most persons, who keep 
sheep, increase their number beyond their means of subsistence. I 
can produce more wool, and rear more lambs from 300 sheep well fed, 
than from 400 under ordinany management. I think very few are 
aware of the necessity of sufficient feed and care, for domestic stock ; 
I do not mean high feed; that belongs to the staller. 

It is a common opinion, and seems a natural inference, that sheep 
are so clothed with wool, that they must be warm, and better able to 


resist cold than other animals. But the fact is otherwise. They are 
exeeedingly sensitive to cold and wind. This arises from two causes. 
First, the extreme delicacy of their skin. The picking of sheep and the 
picking of fowls will exemplify this. Then observe the thickness of the 
skin of the horse and the ox. Secondly, the vigor of circulation. Sheep 
are throughout a delicate animal, and we have the authority of the most 
|experienced shepherds, in saying, that “most of the diseases of sheep 
are the consequence of debility.” 

| Iam compelled from experience and observation to dissent from the 
opinion and practice of some of our best managers of sheep, in rela- 
tion to sheds and shelter; that is, having sheds in the sheep pasture 
and yard, at all times accessible to the sheep, and subject to their dis- 
‘cretion, and that they will not resort to them only when necessary. This 
I have found otherwise. They will resort to them as an indulgence, 
/whieh soon grows into an established habit; the shed becomes exces- 
sively foul, the confined breath and effluvia pestilential; the sheep ac- 
quire a disinclination to motion, snuffly, from the great warmth and 
excess of perspiration, operating like a warm bath, are soon debilitated 
‘and lose their appetite. 

It is indispensable in the domestic management of sheep, to be libe- 
iarally furnished with sheds, which should be located on dry elevated 
|knolls, constructed on a broad scale, spacious, elevated, airy; and at 
jthe same time, plain and cheap. These should be forbidden resorts, 
|except in severe storms, severe winds, and during the lambing period, 
and after shearing. Thousands of lambs are lost for the want of one 
inight’s shelter. ‘Thousands of sheep destroyed by constant shelter. 

| Lambs shoald be separated from old sheep. Feeble and old sheep 
|separated from the rugged. 

| ‘The quantity of fleece may be surprisingly increased by feed, which 
is exemplified in cossets or pet sheep. The highest attainable im- 
provement in the merino is effected by attention to purity of blood and 
selection; more particularly of the buek, for his excellencies and im- 
| perfections, if hereditary, exercise an extensive influence. He should 
at any rate be of pure blood, and round in form, with thiek, fine, 
‘glossy, elastie wool, if attainable. The size of sheep constituting a 
iflock, may be improved by the judicious selection of breeding ewes. 
‘None but those of good size, good nurses, and of proper age, should 
be permitted to breed. The flat sided, bad nurses, thin woolled, should 
\be excluded. In large flocks, merino ewes ought not be permitted to 
produce a lamb until the third year, otherwise the dam is diminished 
|in size, deficient in milk, the offspring feeble and puny, and calculated 
|to deteriorate the flock. Nursing ewes should be kept so as to pre- 
|serve the lamb unchecked in growth. This is the way to increase the 
|size of sheep. F. 

| Note.—We regret to perceive, by a private note which aceompanied this 
|communication, that our valued but unknown correspondent, has misappre- 
|hended the objeet of some of our remarks, and the cause of our not inserting 
i his last No. in our February Cultivator. Our remarks were not intended to 
jhave reference to any correspondent; and his communication reached us, to 
use a printer’s term, after our columns were closed. 








PLASTER BEDS OF THE WEST. 

Mr. Buer—In my last communication, I endeavored to give some 
general information respecting the quantity of plaster of Paris, or 
gypsum, quarried, as well as of that consumed in the western part of 
\this state. As I had to speak from information, derived in many cases 
\from hearsay, I have in all probability (in my endeavor to be perfectly 
|within bounds in my statements)much underrated the consumption in 
‘this quarter of the state. 
| Perhaps it may not be uninteresting to your readers, or devoid of 
luseful results, to mention a few of the geological indications which are 
,exhibited in the vicinity of the plaster beds, as well as those which 
jaccompany them. 

In the vicinity of plaster of Paris or gypsum, is generally found 
;common carbonate of lime, and often hydraulic cement or water lime. 
| This is the case in Madison county, and likewise on Seneca river, in 
|Seneca county, near this place. In the latter place, and in Cayuga 
county, the gypsum rock is sometimes found in a solid body, from ten 
ito twenty-five feet in thickness, extending for an unknown distance, in 


|| beds underneath the soil, from three to six feet. Immediately above 


ithe gypsum is often a strata of slaty silicious limestone, which on ex- 
| posure to the weather, crumbles and breaks to pieces. The soil upon 
| the surface, over the beds, is sometimes a red clay, mixed with lime- 
|Stone, gravel, and sometimes a sandy loam. The plaster is not unfre- 
quently found in the shape of a cone, or a single rock; but in such 
case more extensive beds are usually to be found in the neighborhood. 
Sometimes it occurs in lamine of from one to three feet in depth, with 
veins of earth or limestone between; but this is most generally the ap- 
‘pearance of the beds at their mouth, or where they are first opened. 
‘The rock becomes more solid and of greater depth the farther the 
quarries are explored. Where the granular or amorphous gypsum is 
found, (which is the description to which almost all that is used be- 





ilongs) in strata, of two, three and four feet in thickness, efflores- 
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vences of gypsam are found generally engrusting the different strata. 
in almost all the rocks on the Seneca river, and in those from the 
Cayuga and Phelps’s beds, are found thin veins, a half an inch ¢o three 
or more inches apart, of crystallized gypsum, or what the mineralo 
gists term selenite. 

~ In the Medical Repository, vol. 13, p. 77, is the following analysis 
of the Onondaga plaster, into its constituent parts. The Onondaga’ 
plaster resembles in colour, appearance and specific gravity, that from 
the beds of the Seneca river and Phelps, Ontario county. One hun-) 
dred grains of the Onondaga plaster, was found to contain 47 parts} 
sulphuric acid, 32 of lime, and 21 of water. And judging from ap-| 
pearances, these are probably nearly the proportions in which the, 
constituent parts of all our gypsum in western New-York ere com- 
bined. There are some beds of plaster in Cayuga county, which af-| 
ford a dark blueish specimen, sometimes almost bleck. This is owing} 
to the presence of argilaceous matter, which gives it likewise a fetid! 
smell. It is probable that this variety does not contain so much sul- 
phuric acid or lime, as those gray and lighter coloured plaster rocks, | 
which are destitute of that feetid odour, which invariable denotes the| 
presence of argil. 

As to all practical purposes for manure, there is no difference be- 
tween the gypsum of western New-York; though some of our far- 
mers entertain preferences, (according as they have beer in the habit of | 
using the gypsum from some particular bed,) in favor of one kind, and 
some of another. I have known the gray and the blue plaster to be; 
sowed side by side, in a great many instances, for the purpose of ex- 
periment, and on all varieties of soil, and the results were invariably) 
the same; and indeed, must aiways be, as the component parts as to} 
all practical purposes, are the same. But quere, whether that plaster| 
containing argil, is as good on clay lands, as that which is without it? 
also whether it is not better on sandy lands? 

The gypsum of western New-York, wherever it appears, is a por-| 
tion of one vast bed or strata, which extends from Oneida county to) 
the Genesee river, and reappears again in Canada and in Ohio; and I} 
am informed, likewise in the northwest part of Michigan. This strata| 
is of various depths beneath the surface at different places, sometimes} 
upon or near the surface, at other times thirty or forty feet beneath it. | 
This strata does not appear to be of great width. All the beds of; 
zZypsum yet discovered in this state, are not forty miles distant from| 
the Erie canal. I believe they are generally south of it. 

Mineralogists tell us, that gypsum is found “ abundantly overlaying | 
rock salt deposites.” I have not heard of salt in this vicinity, though) 
salt has been manufactured from springs at Montezuma, distant about) 
seven miles from the beds in this neighborhood. 

Until very recently, the value of the lands upon which these beds of| 
gypsum are found, has not been appreciated. Within the past year,| 
I have known land of first quality for farming, containing extensive) 
beds of plaster, sold for less than $50 per acre, which is the common! 
price for good farming lands in this vicinity. Considering the few) 
quarries which have, as yet, been discovered of this valuable mineral,| 
and its increasing consumption, a rapid appreciation of their value in 
this country may be anticipated. S. J. B. 

Seneca-Falls, February 27, 1836. 


P. S. Would not the state be the gainer in a pecuniary point of 
view, by entirely abolishing all tolls upon the transportation of gyp- 
sum and other manures? 


| 








SHEEP HUSBANDRY—IMPORTANCE OF HOUSING FLOCKS 
—RAVAGES OF THE WHEAT WORM. 

Jupce Buer—Sir—I have taken the first and second volumes of the 
Cultivator, and can truly say, that I have taken much pleasure and sa- 
tisfaction in the perusal; besides having been, already, more than ten 
times remunerated for the expense, in a pecuniary point of view, into 
the bargain. Feeling an anxious desire for its continuance and pros-| 
perity, I have procured twelve subscribers for the third volume, and 
send you enclosed six dollars. 

The communication of your correspondent, L. F. Allen, Esq. on 
farm buildings, and the management of farm stock, &c. in the eleventh) 
number of the second volume, I very highly appreciate, and commend | 
it to the careful perusal of every reader of the Cultivator. He says, 
“if I cut fifty tons of hay, and, by exposure in stacks to the weather, 
only forty of it can be eaten by the cattle, and one-quarter part of that 
even is trampled under foot, I had better have had only thirty tons of; 
good hay in my barn, and even then my stock would have consumed five 
tons less by being warmly housed for the winter. This isa view of the 
case which I think must strike every thinking mind, and will apply it- 
self to every domestic animal on the farm. To my own mind it has 
been most strikingly presented by a year’s experienee, and i am of opi- 
nion that the difference in the consumption of food, for the domestic 
stock of a farm, taking in all the losses in@dent to the forage itself by 
want of housing, &c. is at least thirty per cent, compared with the most 








economical method of expending it; and in some cases even forty or 





fifty!’ In speaking of his present management and manner of feeding, 
he says, “I well know that they consume less food per head by thirty 
per cent, than they did during the last winter, when they were fed nearly, 
if not quite equal, to the ordinary method practised throughout the 
country. Our oxen, I am satisfied, perform more labor, the cows yield 
more milk, and all the animals consume less food by being thus housed 
and attended.” Is not this then a subject worthy the careful considera- 
tion of every farmer? I think it is; and from more than twenty years’ 
experience in housing and feeding cattle in mangers, if any thing was 
wanting in corroboration of his testimony, to induce farmers to try it, 
I would cheerfully add mine. Instead of tying them in stalls, however, 
I have substituted gates between each one, the advantages of which 
are, they are more easily, and in less time, put up and turned out, and 
are not so liable to injure themselves, and cannot possibly injure others, 


ll as they sometimes do, by getting loose, when tied. 


For eight winters past, including the present, I have kept from 100 
to 180 sheep—meriaos crossed with Saxony--which I have also fed un- 
der cover, and am not sensible that it has had a tendency either to di- 
minish their appetites, or injure their constitutions, in the least; but 
am satisfied that the preservation of their health requires this indul- 
gence, and nature prompts to it. In the language of an able writer, I 
would ask, “if they have the choice, do they remain in the open air in 
a storm?” From eight years’ experience, I know they do not—* they 
as instinctively run to their covering as a man does to his house, and if 
they do not require it quite as much, they appear as grateful for the 
shelter. For a flock of poor sheep, a protection from the weather is 
very important. Those in good condition do not so much want it, as 
they have a better coat, both of flesh and wool; but for them itis like- 
wise useful.” In giving an account of the management of my flock, 
for several years past, I cannot do it better, perhaps, than by adopting, 
in a great measure, the language of an able correspondent in the first 
volume of the Cultivator. Generally by the 20th of November (some- 
times earlier,) I separate my flock in the following manner: In one 
yard I put my last spring lambs; in anotherI put my yearling ewes 
and wethers ; in a third my elder ewes, and in the fourth my wethers 
where they are kept and fed during the winter. This arrangement t 
consider highly important. They are now nearly of a size in each yard, 
and by being so, there are no strong ones among them to drive the 
weaker from their fodder, but all will feed alike and do well. I usually 
feed three times a day, rather sparingly than sumptuous, with good 
hay, and occasionally give to one or more of my flocks, as I think they 
require it, a few oats, a little corn, or potatoes. If my hay has not 
been salted, I allow salt constantly to lie in their troughs, that they 
may lick it at pleasure. Water I also consider almost indispensably 
necessary, while feeding on dry hay, and therefore allow it to each of 
my flocks, if possible. Many, I believe, die for the want of it. I have 
sometimes, likewise, had a fifth, or hospital yard, for my old and poor 
sheep, (if I had any.) and if there were any in either flock that did not 
subsequently do well, they were removed into this yard, where, by be- 
ing few in number, and having a good warm shed, well littere » anda 
little better feed and attention paid to them, they generally, soon begin 
to improve and do well. I have, sometimes, actually had my hospital 
sheep ina better condition, with this care, by spring, than any other 
flock. I have, however, now and then, lost one, either by casualty or 
old age ; and in the winter and spring of 1832, I lost sixteen with the 
grub or maggot in the head, which baffled all my skill and care. I tried 
many experiments, such as blowing scotch snuff up their nostrils with 
a quill, and injecting snuff and vinegar up their nostrils with a syringe ; 
also, French brandy, assafcetida, dissolved in water, the strong juice of 
tobacco, and spirits of turpentine; but was not successful with any, as 
every sheep that was taken died. I therefore know of no certain reme- 
dy for this disease, but am satisfied, from experience, that a case will 
rarely occur if sheep are kept in good condition, and their noses are 
well tarred as often as once in three or four weeks, during the months 
of June, July, August and September. For the want of a little care 
and troubije, at this season of the year, many large flocks are almost 
entirely destroyed the following winter, while their owners blame their 
bad luck, but not their bad management. Sheep, to do well through 
the winter, must be in good condition when they begin it. If they are 
so, they pass through it without difficulty; but if they are poor at that 
season, good provender and a regular supply of it, will hardly ensure 
them well through. To take good care of our sheep, then, during the 
summer and fall, is highly important to the farmer, which will be to 
him a great saving, both in sheep and fodder. To permit them to ram- 
ble over our fields in the fall, after the hard frosts of October and No- 
vember have destroyed the nutritious qualities of the grass, and until 
they are driven in by cold and snow, as too many farmers do, is to my 
mind, poor economy indeed! and if they, generally, were aware of the 
prejudical effects of such a practice, both to the sheep and to their own 
interests, would they not be willing to profit by the wisdom and expe- 
rience of their neighbors? and bring up their sheep earlier into winter 
quarters, where they can be better fed, before they begin to fail in flesh. 

To demonstrate to the satisfaction of the inexperienced, the advan 
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tages of feeding sheep in winter under cover, in barns or sheds, I will 
add, that in the winter of 1825-6, I fed fifty-seven sheep (my entire 
flock,) in the open air, in yards, from racks, and in June following, 
sheared from the same 1632 pounds of wool, averaging 2 pounds 14 
ounces per head. In 1826-7 I fed 84 in the same manner, and in June 
following, sheared 225 pounds 10 ounces of wool from the same, averag- 
ing only 2 pounds 11 ounces per head. The next winter my flock (101) 
were fed in the same manner, and in June I sheared 2794 pounds of 
woo] from them, averaging 2 pounds 12 ounces per head. But from 
three years’ experience, and close observation, I was led to doubt the utili- 
ty of feeding sheep on the ground, or in racks in the open air, in winter, 
and in the summer of 1828, I built me a barn for their particular ac- 
commodation, and have since fed my entire flock under cover, to my 
entire satisfaction. 


In June, 1829, from 105, Isheared 313Ih. averaging a trifle less than3 Ib. pr hd 


and although, after my vines were gone, I fed them with the best of 
hay, they lost flesh. They will eat all the vines except the woody part. 
Yours respectfully, NATHAN BECKWITH. 
Red-Hook, January 29, 1836. 


CURE FOR THE FOOT ROT IN SHEEP. 

|| The foot rot is an ulceration proceeding from inoculation only, which 
tends to destroy the hoof; it is most prevalent in low, wet pastures. 
| The rot is so powerful ina~varm, moist weather, that the ulcerous mat- 
ter may be discovered within three days after the exposure. The great 
and first point of cure is, to pare off all the infected part of the hoof, 
so as to expose the least particle of infection, which must be removed: 
then apply a strong decoction of pulverized blue vitriol, dissolved in 
water, adding, as used, spirits of turpentine ; let them remain in a dry 
yard a few hours. In all cases, it is of great importance to separate 





| 
|| the disease has not been long seated, nor, in a manner confirmed, after 


i 92, 293jlb. averaging 3lb. 2}0z. per head. ‘|| the diseased animals from the flock, and range in dry pastures. When 
46 1831, ‘© 114 ? 4125 do. 3 1) do. 
86832, * 325, * 396 do. 3 g do. cleaning the foot, and paring away the infected parts, the application 
‘1833, “ 103, “ 348 do. 3 6 do. of spirits of turpentine, or a mixture of oil of vitriol, one part with 
. aS SS. <. do. 3 2 do. two of water, then dipping it in boiling tar, is an effectual remedy. In 
** 1835, “ 166, > do, 3 23 do. the winter, the animal may be infected, and yet you cannot discover 


From the above it will readily appear at a glance, that at every shear-||any lameness; it is, in this season, too often neglected; if so, when 
ing since I have fed under cover, my flock have produced, upon an|| warm weather approaches, itrages again. The best time to cure the 
average, from two ounces to one pound more wool per head, than when | foot rot, is cold weather ; freezing destroys the ulcerous matter, simi- 


fed in the open air; and I verily believe that I have saved, at least, 25) 
per cent in fodder, besides a great number of sheep and lambs. Every) 
farmer knows, that by foddering sheep on the ground, or in racks, es-| 
pecially in the fal] and spring, and in rainy weather, much of the hay| 
is wet, trampled under their feet and wasted. But here, in a barn, or} 
under a shed, it is perfectly dry; and if not eaten, is not destroyed. | 
By carrying it into the yard, other stock will readily eat what is left by, 
the sheep. Here, also, they are exempt from the cold and wet storms | 
in the spring that are so deleterious to their health—especially to old| 
and very poor sheep, and to ewes with lamb. I have, I believe, three! 
or four seasons, within seven year, reared from forty-five to fifty lambs) 
in a season, without losing one. My actual sales of wool and sheep) 
for eight years past, amount to $1,703.13, and the increase of my flock | 
is now worth three hundred dollars more. In conclusion, I would say} 
to my brother farmers, “go thou and do likewise.” I must desist from 
giving a plan and description of my barn, for the want of room. 
And now, sir, if you think any of the foregoing is worth publishing, 
you are at liberty to do it, afler making the necessary corrections, &c. | 
Respectfully yours, 


P. S. The wheat crop in this section of the state, has been more oe 


lar to the infection of small-pox—after freezing, it will not take effect. 

It is highly necessary to examine them every week until cared, which 

wil! require three or four thorough examinations, when the ulceration 

is confirmed. 8. W. JEWETT. 
Waybride, Vt. Feb. 29, 1836. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF PASTURE GROUNDS. 

J. Buert, Esq.—Sir—You will confer a favor upon one of your sub- 
scribers, and probably gratify many of the patrons of the Cultivator, 
by some information relating to the fodder or forage for the stock of 
the wool grower and the dairyman. These two branches of farming 
are yearly becoming of more importance, and the most expensive part 
of which is the wintering of cows and sheep. Your views, sir, with 
regard tothe application of our common barnyard manure to meadows, 
and such land as is not suitable for ploughing—whether in a coarse un- 
fermented state, and applied in the spring or to remain in the yard, and 
be allowed to ferment through the summer, and applied in the fall, 
would probably be read with interest. I am aware, sir, that your ge- 





| 





ROBERT MILLARD. jy neral mode of manuring land with unfermented manure, is by plough- 


ing it in; but, sir, there are instances where it would be attended with 


less injured, I believe, for twelve years past, by what is here called | "Ct loss to the farmer, to dispose of his stock, or even a part of it, 


“insects in the head.” “These insects or maggots prey upon the ker- 


|| for the purpose of manuring his meadows in this manner, and it would 


nel while growing in the field, and before the grain has become hard.” || also require a number of years to accomplish it. I alsoclaim that there 
In 1824 I had a field, containing five or six acres, about half destroyed ||is much land in our country, which for various reasons, is totally unfit 


? 


and subsequently, for four or five years, my entire crop was destroyed. |, for the plough, after a smooth surface has been obtained. I should 


In 1830 I abandoned the idea of trying to raise wheat here, and have 
not since sown any. A neighbor of mine wishes me to say, however, 
that for two years past he has raised fine crops of spring wheat, by| 


sowing his seed the Ist of June. Not an insect or maggot was to be | 


found in either crop. R. M. 
Hampton, Washington Co. N. Y. Feb. 27, 1836. 





MERINO SHEEP. 
Mr. Buer.—I observed, in your last Cultivator, some remarks upon! 
the emigrant merino, particularly the Rambouillet, imported by Robert. 
R. Livingston, Esq. in 1802. Perhaps it would be interesting to some’ 
of your numerous readers to know that that breed of sheep is still pre- | 
served by the family of that gentleman. Understanding this to be the! 
fact, I visited, last summer, the estate of Robert L. Liyingston, Esq. | 
who resides upon the old domain of the late Chancellor Livingston, in 
the town of Clermont, Columbia county, and there found a beautiful 
flock of merinos, bearing the characteristic marks of that sheep; and 
although Mr. Livingston, at present wishes to increase his flock, he, | 
with the liberality for which he is so justly esteemed, generously per- 
mitted me to selecta few to commence another pure flock ; he informed 
me, that since the chancellor’s death he has continued to breed in-and- 
in. The Hon. Edward P. Livingston, who also inherited a part of the 
chancellor’s flock, has likewise done the same, I am informed. | 
Since I am upon the subject of sheep, I will observe, that the vines 
of the field bean, with the pods and husks, afier the beans are threshed, 
are excellent feed for sheep. I make this remark because I have seen 
in some paper, bean vines condemned as useless; and, likewise, upon 
travelling this fall, a little below the city of Hudson, a large quantity 
carted into the road and left but torot upon the ground. Facts are stub- 
born things. Some years agoI raised two or three acres of the com- 
mon field or white bean; the straw, or vines, after threshing, I laid 
away for my sheep, and confined a small flock of them to that kind of | 


likewise be pleased to read your views relating to the various species 
of grass, suitable for hay and pasture; but very few of our farmers 
use but two kinds for seeding their lands, viz: herdsgrass and clover. 
I have seen the following advertised, and I presume many of our far- 
|mers are unacquainted with their value, and the proper soils to which 
|\they are adapted, &c. viz: white Dutch clover, common white clover, 
crimson clover, lucerne, Italian rye grass, Pacy grass, perennial grass, 
prairie grass, orchard grass, red top, Rhode Island bent. To such wool 
| growers and dairymen whose lands are not suitable for ploughing, the 
introduction of a species of grass of a more durable nature, than herds 
grass and common clover, would be important. 

If you are disposed, sir, to give your views relating to the above, 
they will undoubtedly be read with interest in the Cultivator. 

Very truly yours, &c. 
A DAIRYMAM. 
REMARKS. 


Our correspondent’s queries relate principally to old grass grounds. We 
confess we have had so little experience in this matter, that our answers must 
be drawn altogether from theory. The deterioration of grasses arisez from one 
or two causes—1. the diminution of the more nutritious herbage, in conse- 
quence of the exhaustion of their specific food, and the introduction, in its 
place, of mosses, and coarse herbage ; or, 2. the existence of too much water 
in the soil; or reposing upon a tenacious subsoil, which causes the sole of the 
sod to be poached by vattles’ hvofs, and which encourages the growth of semi- 
aquatic and innutritious plants. ‘The means of remedying the latter evil is 
drainage, which may be as advantageous to pasture, as it 1s to arable or mea- 
dow land. The other evil can only be remedied by a change of grasses, or an 
artificial supply of the specific manure required by those which ought to oceu- 
py the ground. New grasses can be introduced py sowing seeds in spring or 
all, and scarifying the eod well with the harrow or ona. ha and if short or 
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compost manure can be spared, it should be done before the scarifying takes 
place. In this way the mosses will be in a manner extirpated, the surface 
mellowed, and the seeds covered. An application of lime to the surfice, at 
the rate of ten or a dozen bushels the acre, annually, or once in two or three 
years, would prabably be highly beneficial, by assisting to decompose the dry 





fodder entirely, having enough to feed them the most of the winter,’ 


vegetable matter upon the surface, destroying mosses, and rendering the sur- 
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face more permeable and retentive of moisture. Marl would almost invariably 
be a good top-dressing. Gypsum, at the rate of a bushel annually per acre, 
sown 2s soon as the snow has disappeared, would undoubtedly benefit all light 
or dry soils, far more than the expense of buying and applying it. And in 
many cases a top-dressing of leached ashes would be beneficial. These mate- 
rials, together with dung, would supply to the soil, the specific food required ; 
and the latter, I should prefer to apply in its unfermented state, in autumn : 
because it becomes saturated and leached by the snows and rains, and partial- 
ly decomposed before the grasses start in the spring, and tends more to keep 
the surface moist during the summer, than short dung, and because it must 
afford more nutriment to the grasses. Dung wastes much more when ferment- 
ed in large heaps, than when fermentation goes on in small parcels, or when 
spread upon a sed. 

‘The article which we have commenced in the first number upon grasses, 


will affurd most of the inf rmation desired, as to the relative value of species. || 


It may, however, be proper here to remark, that the Dutch and the commom 
white clovers are the same®, tat crimson clover and Italian rye grass are be- 
lieved to be too tender for ouf winters, that Pacy and perennial grasses are 
varieties of rye grass, which are not yet found to succeed well here, on ac- 
count of the heat and dryness of our summers—and that luc rne is adapted 
for soiling, rather than pasture. 
herds grass, (red and white top,) are believed to be among the most abiding, 
and best adapted for perennial pastures—herds grass and timothy for mea- 
dows. 

If land is, however, well drained, it may most generally be subjected to the 
plough, and a year or two of tillage will improve st more for pasture than any 
tupocal application. I 
gages a farmer’s attention. 
improving, or that they are not susceptible of it; when in fact they concern 
him nearly as much as the meadow or plough land. They make the meat, 
the wool, the butter and the cheese, more than the meadows do. 





ROBBINS’ CORN PLANTER. 





Mr. Bver—Sir—Having been applied to by letter, from various 
sources, for a description of “ Robbins’ Corn Planter and Drill Bar- 
row,” and answers to the following questions solicited, I have con- 
cluded, with your permission, to reply through the medium of the Cul- 
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The orchard grass, tall meadow, oat and} 


Improvement of pasture lands is the last thing that en-|| 
The impression is that they are either not worth |! 





tivator, should you deem them of sufficient importance to occupy a 


small space in one of your columns. 


| 
Question Ist. “Is Robbins’ machine complicated, and liable to get’ 
At first view, it would appear rather com-||* 


out of repair?’ dnswer. 
plicated; but on further inspection and a trial, the complication ceas-| 
es, and it becomes very simple. 


placing the band en the pulley, for that must be turned with the sun ;|| 
i.e. the band should pass from the top of the nave or hub of the large!) — 
Particular attention} 


wheel, to the left side of the pulley or whir. 
should be paid to this, as, by placing it the opposite way, the wire 
spring in the small circular box might be injured. The band is short- 
ened or lengthened by twisting or untwisting. The speed may be ac- 
celerated or retarded by placing the band on the larger or smaller 
groove on the nave and whir. By increasing the motion of the drop- 
pers, the seed will drop faster, and, of course, nearer together. 

2d. “ What and how many kinds of seeds will it sow?” Ans. It! 
has six droppers, with different sized holes, and will plant corn, beans, 
peas, broom-corn, beets, mangel wurzel, turnips, teazles, onions, car- 
rots, mulberry, aud all kinds of round or oval seed not larger than 
corn or beans, with more system and correctness than can be done in 
the usual manner of planting with the hand and hoe. One man may 
easily put in five acres in a day, placing the seeds any given distance 
apart, from two or more inches, and in rows two and an half feet apart 
one way, and the rows at such distances as may be deemed best. In 
drills, one or more seeds may be dropped, at eight inches asunder. 

3d. ‘Is itdrawn by a horse?” No—it is pushed by a man or boy, 
like a wheel-barrow, but it is much smaller and lighter. 

4th. “Will it answer for planting corn in hills of equal distances, in 
squares, over a large field ?”’ 


from three to four kernels at a time, two and an half feet apart; and, 
by a little experience and attention, being particular on starting the 
rows, the hills may be placed at right angles and at equal distances. 
5th. “ Will it regulate and drop any required number of seeds?” 
Yes, by using larger or smaller sized droppers. 
6th. *‘ What is the price?” 





Fifteen dollars. 





There is, however, but one way ia | 


Yes, it will plant corn in hills, dropping) 


29 


To plant one acre of ruta baga, the rows twenty-seven inches apart, 
and the seeds in the drill one inch apart, only from four to six ounces 
of seed is required 

In a letter from a gentleman who has had one of these machines in 
use for several years, I find the following observation, which J have 
|taken the liberty of transcribing :— 

“The corn I planted with Robbins’ machine, last season, on my 
farm, exceeded that planted with the hoe, by the acre, at least fifteen 
bushels, under circumstances equaliy favorable, as to soil and cultiva- 
‘tion. And I have conversed recently with a number of gentlemen who 
have used the machine, and tried some experiments, and find that the 
result has been in favor of the machine in all cases, they think, not 
less than ten bushels.” 

Such is the description and character of “ Robbins’ Corn Planter 
and Drill Barrow,” and I know of nothing wanting to make it perfect, 
except a roller, which I consider of very essential service to cover and 
press the earth on to the seed, which causes a more rapid vegetation. 
The roller may be attached by an additional expense of two dollars. 

The above machines may be obtained at the seed store of Wm. 
TuHorsurN, No. 347 North Market-street, and of the subscriber, No. 
| 80 State-street, Albany. C. N. BEMENT. 

Albany, March, 1836. 














Coeymans, March 15, 1836. 

For THE CURE OF THE Bots 1N Horses.—Give them alum of the 
size of a small butternut, either pulverized in their feed or dissolved, 
and poured down when dangerous, and there is no doubt of an abso- 
lute cure. It should be given once a month, and they will never have 
bots. I learned it from a Pennsylvania German, and have practised 
jit nearly twenty years with effect. STEPHEN HAINES. 
HINTS ON GRAFTING. 
| J. Burr, Esq.—If you deem the following hints on grafting of any 
| practical utility, they are at your service, the whole, or any part of 
\them. 

The method which I have practised, with excellent success, for eight 
| years past, is as follows. I cut my scions as late in April as they can 
'be, before the buds begin to swell, and keep them with the but ends 
jin the earth, ina damp cellar. When the season commences for set- 
|ting, which is as soon as the leaves begin to start, I set my grafts. I 
|use a composition of two parts resin, one of beeswax, and one of tal- 
low, melted in a small kettle, and applied hot, with a small brush, 
which any one can make in five minutes, nicely painting over the end 
of the branch cut off, so as to cover the split, and prevent the air or 
wet from getting in. By this method, one can set much faster than in 
the usual way of applying the composition cold—it requires less of it, 
and of apples or pears, not more than from five to ten per cent need 
be lost. On other fruits I have not had much experience, but from 
what I have, believe it will succeed equally well. 

Respectfully, 

Mentz, March 8, 1836. 





LEVI HOPKINS. 
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THE DAIRY ZONE. 

| We have heard the remark repeated, that in the United States, the 
cheese and butter district is circumscribed between the para!lels of 40 
and 45° north latitude. It seems to be true, that the principal cheese 
dairies are within those parallels; and that although very excellent 
fresh butter is made in Pensylvania, and in states west and south, yet 
we have an impression, without being able to determine, at present, 
how true it is in fact, that comparatively little butter is produced for ex- 
portation south of New-York. Whether this fact is merely imaginary, 
or, being true, whether it is owing to climate, to herbage, or to inciden- 
tal causes, we shall not stop to inquire. Most plants and animals have 
their natural zone, beyond which they deteriorate or do not live. The 
potato, for instance, deteriorates south of latitude 40; and the fact is of 
common notoriety, that cows do not furnish that abundance of milk in 
the southern states, that they do inthe northern. The reputation of 
Goshen butter is well established ; and yet we are persuaded, that but- 
ter made with the same care in the northern and western parts of the 
state, particularly in the hilly and undulating districts, is as good as 
that made in the county of Orange. And why should it not be so? 
|The climate and herbage are similar. 

It is sufficient, for the present, to state, that the zone of which we 
have spoken is well adapted to dairy farming—that the business is a 
safe and profitable one, requiring but little outlay for labor; and that 
there are, in our state, large districts, yet unoccupied, or but partial- 
ly improved, which are peculiarly fitted for this branch of husbandry. 
| There are strong reasons which urge us to embark more largely in this 
business. In the first place, dairy and sheep husbandry afford a certain 
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and cheap means of improving the fertility of our lands, In the second 
place, it is a safe business, both in regard to product and price. Nei- 
ther dry nor wet, nor cold nor hot seasons, are so liable to impair the 
products of the dairy as they are of the grain crop ; and the demand is 
likely to increase more rapidly than the supply. The American peo- 
ple are growing rich, and as their wealth increases, so will their wants 
and indulgencies. Cheese is yet but partially found upon their tables, 
nor has butter become an indispensable article of diet, and when used, is 
in many cases used very sparingly. Our dairy zone already furnishes 
the principal part of the cheese which is consumed in Pennsylvania, along 
our southern seaboard, and in the valleys of the Mississippi and Ohio, 
and its consumption will be extended to the remote interior. Each 
district of our country seems adapted to some peculiar culture render- 
ing each dependent upon the others, as if to unite us closer in the bonds 
of fellowship and good feeling. The south and south-west excel in cot- 
ton, rice and sugar; the middle, east and west, excel in tobacco, and 
produce much grain; the north-west, embracing a portion of this state, 


able desire to become useful and distinguished, prompt him to a deli- 
gent and persevering use of his faculties, mental as well as physical, 
in the spring-time of life. Every step we advance in the principles and 
| practice of agriculture, tends to enlarge our view, increase our pleasures, 
and to urge us forward. Every improvement in this art serves to bene- 
fit the human family. 


From the Poughkeepsie Telegraph. 


| Messrs. Editors—\ read in the agricultural department of your paper of the 
| 2d inst. a statement of the products of the farm of Mr. Samuel Tl’. Vary, of 
Kinderhook, Columbia county, which was published at the request of the 
Agricultural Society of that county. It looks large, yet having kept an ac- 
| count the last year, I am induced to send you an abstract of it for insertion in 
| the Telegraph, that it may be seen that Dutchess is net only able to keep up, 
|but to go ahead. My statement differs some fgjom My. Vary’s as I give in 
/whole numbers what my farm produced, and thgng What I sold from it. He 
|only gave the sales, among which were four /# two oxen, and two steers, 
jall beef, which, it seems to me, must have beerYeducitig his stock. My farm 
‘contains 158 acres ; 143 of which are tillable. Mr. Vary has 145 acres of tilla- 


find their interest best promoted by the culture of wheat and cattle) pj jand, 
grazing ; New-England thrives by her manufactures, and fisheries ;|| The whole amount of the proceeds of my farm for the year 1835. 


? 
while fhe district of country extending along the north lines of Pennsyl- 
vania and New-Jersey, embracing the northern borders of the Mohawk 
valley, and stretching from Jake Erie into New-England, is destined to 
become, as it has in a measure already, the great dairy district of the 


Union, nay of the American hemisphere. Nature has provided the re- || 


quisites—a suitable climate, and good air, good water and good herbage 
—and man will profit from them. We use theterm profit emphatically 
~—as we consider the country and the employment calculated to foster 
and perpetuate those sogial and republican virtues which are the great 
ornament and blessing of rural life. If not the richest in dollars, we 


think the district we have described, is destined, ultimately, to become |) 
the richest in moral worth, in republican virtue—in the treasures which} 


improve society, and render man happy—of any portion of our country. 





AGRICULTURE OF DUTCHESS. 
We have often spoken of the agriculture of Dutchess, as exceeding, 
in improvement and profit, that of any other portion of the union; and 


have ventured to add, that evenin this county, the capacities of the soil, || 
and the skill of the husbandman, are yet but partially developed. It}; 


appears from official statements, that she sent to New-York, during the 
last year, of 
Wheat,...... 17,145 bushels. 
CORE; 3<s.03. TO. “* 


Rye,.... 42,968 bushels. 
Oats,.... 587,838 “ 


that of all the grain received at New-York from different parts of this 
state, she furnished more than one-third, or 838,043 bushels, and which 


was more than one-quarter received from all places. This was proba 
bly wholly the produce of that county ; and it is stated that large quan- 
tities, not embraced in these returns, were sent eastward into New- 
England, and much sent to New-York in meal. The aggregate quan- 
tity of grain sent from Dutchess, during the last year, including meal, 
is computed, in the Poughkeepsie Journal, at 1,300,000 bushels. But 
the most remarkable fact i«, that the surplus product of grain, sent to 
market from that county, has nearly doubled in two years, the quantity, 
in 1833 having been only 479,532 bushels. When we add the meats, 
wool and products of the dairy, in which this county is as prolific as 
she is in grain, we find a confirmation of the excellence of her agricul 
tural management, and the cause of the high price of her lands. “$100 
per acre,” says the Journal, “is ceasing to be regarded as an unusual 
price for the better class of farms in this county.” We have known 
Dutchess partially for thirty-six years, and have observed her progress 
in improvement; and we give it as our mature opinion, that the value 
of her lands, and the profits of her husbandry, have been nearly o1 
quite quadrupled since 1800. But her improvement has not been con- 
fined to her husbandry. The improvement of the mind has kept pace 
with the improvement of the soil. No county can boast of more intel- 
ligent yeomanry, of more social comforts, or of a more healthy state of 
public morals. 


The official report of the inspection of grain at New-York, does not 
afford a correct criterion of the products of many counties; first, be- 
cause the counties upon the river are credited for what they send to 
market, though the grain may come from the interior counties ; and se- 
cond, because most of the wheat of the great west is manufactured into 
flour, ere it reaches New-York, and of this, no account is embraced in 
the return. This is our apology for not inserting the entire return, 

We give below an illustration of the excellence of farm management 
in Dutchess, in the practice of Mr. Harris. It will be perceived, that 
the average product of the whole of the improved lands of this excel- 
lent manager, exceeded in value $23 per acre; and that the surplus pro- 
duce, actually sold, after deducting the expenses of labor, &c. amounted 
to a profit of more than seventeen dollars per acre—equivalent to the 
interest of $250 per acre. Let the young farmer ponder upon these re- 
sults, and reflect, that he has the capacities, if he will improve them, of 
producing like results; and let his pride, his ambition, and a commend- 


| 190 bushels wheat, at $1.25. .cs.seee cececccccceeceee $237 5O 
165 do. rye, at D4-COMIB,..ccce cccccccescee coe coooe 154 @ 
— aa a re re re ee es 
S00 do. cate, OC SU-CEMNS, cécicc cove coccccscesecesse GOD 
| 27 do. buckwheat, at 50 cents, ...... coves soveceee 13 50 
| FT MUO OIE, node Sec sckcesces 00bs ss cbse ces soe Heneee 40 060 
| 1200 pounds pork, at 7 cents, ........6 coocesececceeecccee 84 00 
BD CRBVES, 2ccce voce cccecccsice s+0-00 ceccce Sesecccesece 9 59 
| 90 tons of hay, at G22, ..ccccccce coos secccesove coccccce 1,980 OO 
Advahice Gn WGHOOP, <..cecc cccccccecsodeseccovecscocces §=665 QD 
60 bushels potatos, at 25 CENIS,. ceeees cece cccecereeccees 15 00 
$3,292 94 

The amount of sales from the above. 
| 100 bushels of wheat, at $1.25, .......+-.+--- oseeuss coos $ID OO 
165 do. Tye, At 94 CENtS...cecccerccevcccce cecescee 154 OY 


| 20e do, GON, GE TE GIR s ccccccens cscccceesces 000 - See ae 
| 706 do. Cats, at SO Cents, ..ccoce cccoscccce cecceccse BOO OD 
i} 7 TVG BOGE, ..ccccses coon eccvcsesccosesscsccocccscess 68 OD 

GE adie d scsi ee Gedeeee sé WV se0e cess 880 v0e8e 9 50 


7S te OF ROT, GE BTS.SR, kcce cccse c0sce seccecscosses ISG 
| Advance on 26 sheep,,....2.+ ++ 

Received for pasture and feed exclusive of my ownstock,. 60 00 
} 

} 


$2,722 94 
Expenses for labor, &c. on farm, ...0..ceee ceee cece cece 275 00 


| Nett profit,.... $2,447 94 
| Poughkeepsie, March 15, 1836. DAVID HARRIS. 
N. B. A letter from a correspondent at Wappinger’s creek, gives us 
the product of fifteen acres of wheat, raised in that neighborhood, by 
|Mr. Peter Ackerman, which averaged about 37 bushels the acre. It 
| was sown on a clover sod, pastured till July. This is an extraordinary 
| crop for an old cultivated district, and is another evidence of the agricul- 
tural improvement of old Dutchess. 





| 
SPANISH MERINO vs. SAXON MERINO. 
We have given full scope to the controversy touching the relative 
merits of these two kinds of merino sheep, for they are both from the 
‘same parent stock, till some of our readers complain of its being rather 
an uninteresting topic. Men will commend what they best succeed 
with, and sometimes, and not improperly, what they wish to sell. It is 
admitted that the Saxons have the best wool; but this is obtained, say 
| the advocate for the Spanish stock, at the expense of carcass and hardi- 
ness of constitution. We can well remember, that a strong prejudice 
obtained against the Spanish merinos, on their first introduction, and it 
| was not until within a few years that their reputation for usefulness 
| became well established among us. This prejudice was in some mea- 
|sure owing to a want of knowledge of the proper mode of treating 
them, and to their change of climate, which caused the loss of many, 
and the deterioration of others. The same prejudice has had to be 
combatted in other countries, on the introduction of merino sheep, as in 
| Prussia, Silesia, Hungary and France, and it has required the persever- 
jing exertions of distinguished individuals, and the patronage of the go- 
|vernments, toovercome it. But it has been overcome, and the merinos 
have obtained a footing and a reputation in most of the countries of 
Europe: and by careful attention to improvement, in several they have 
been made to excel, in intrinsic value, the parent flocks of Spain.— 
French merinos, at the public sales at Rambouillet, in 1834, sold, rams 
at about $100, and ewes at $50. They were of course select animals. 
The writer on sheep, in the Farmers’ Series, which has just come to 
hand, speaking of the relative merits of the Saxon and Spanish meri- 
nos, says in strong language, “ The Saxony sheep are decidedly superior 
to those brought immediately from Spain, not only in their wool, but their 
general form and propensity to fatten.” Without a particle of interest 
to influence our opinion, we do not hesitate to say, that we consider the 
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introduction of the Saxon merino as a valuable acquisition to our hus- 
bandry, but by no means to the exclusion of the Spanish merinos. And 
we are also persuaded, that by adopting the Saxon mode of improve- 
ment, the Spanish merinos may be made to yield as fine a fleece here as 
they have in Saxony. The Spanish merino has not degenerated in any 
country, that we have heard of, where he has received proper attention. 
It is not climate so much as care, that causes the shades of difference. 
There are good and bad Spanish, and good and bad Saxon merinos ; 
and the bad opinion of the latter, we mistrust, has arisen from the fact, 
that in the fever of speculation, many inferior Saxons were imported, 
and bought up by men who were not competent judges, and that these 
inferior animals have tended to bring into disrepute the whole family. 

The following extract gives the history of their introduction from Spain, 
their treatment, and improvement, which cannot fail to interest our wool 
growers, and to eradicate unreasonable prejudices which in some cases 
certainly exist. 

“The Elector of Saxony ranks among the first who patriotically and 


wisely devoted himself to the improvement of the inferior breed of sheep |} 


which pastured on the neglected plains of Germany. The indigenous 


Saxon breed resembled that of the neighboring states: it consisted of || 


two distinct varieties, one bearing a wool of some value, and the other 
yielding a fleece applicable only to the coarsest manufactures. 

“Tn 1765, at the close of the seven years’ war, the Elector imported 
one hundred rams and two hundred ewes from the most improved 
Spanish flocks, and placed a part of them on one of his farms, in the 
neighborhood of Dresden; this portion he kept unmixed. He endea- 
vored to ascertain how far the pure Spanish breed could be naturalized 
in Saxony. The other part of the flock were distributed on other farms, 
and devoted to the improvement of the Saxon sheep. 

“Tt was soon sufficiently evident to the enlightened agriculturist, that 
the merinos did not degenerate in Saxony ; many parcels of their wool 
were not inferior to the choicest fleeces of Leon. The best breed of 
the native Saxons was also materially improved. The prejudice against 
every innovation, on the practice of their ancestors, was, however, as 
strong in Saxony as elsewhere, and the majority of the sheep-masters 
were still averse to the improvement, but the Elector was determined 
to accomplish his object; he imported an additional number of the 
Spanish sheep, and then, adopting a measure unworthy of such a cause, 
he compelled those who occupied land under him, to buy a certain num- 
ber of the merino sheep. 

“Tt was not necessary long to pursue this compulsory system; the 
most prejudiced were soon brought to perceive their true interest.— 
The pure merino breed rapidly increased in Saxony: it became perfect- 
ly naturalized, nay, after a considerable lapse of years, the fleece of 
the Saxon sheep began not only to equal the Spanish, but to exceed it 
in fineness and manufacturing vaiue. 

“ By referring to page 155, it will be perceived that a sample of pick- 
lock merino wool was 1-750ths of an inch in diameter, and exhibited 
2,560 serrations in the space of an inch; while the Saxon wool (see 
page 89) was only 1-840ths of an inch in diameter, and presented 2,720 
serrations of an inch. Corresponding with this, and most satisfactorily 
illustrative of the account which has been given of the structure of the 
fibre of wool and its felting property, and manufacturing value as de- 
pendent on that structure, the price—the true test of value—of the 
best Leonese Spanish wool in 1834, varied from 2s. 6d. to 4s. while that 
of the Saxon wool was from 4s. 9d. to 5s. 3d. per pound. 

“The government of Saxony very materially contributed to this re- 
sult by the establishment of an agricultural school, and other minor 
schools for shepherds, and by distributing certain publications which 
plainly and intelligibly explained the value and proper management 
of the merino sheep. The government may fail to accomplish many 
capricious or tyranical objects, but it will receive its best reward in the 
full accomplishment of its purpose, when it thus indentifies itself with 
the best interests of its subjects. 

“Tn Saxony, as in Silesia, although the sheep are housed at the be- 
ginning of winter, yet they are turned out and compelled to seek, per- 
haps under the snow, a portion of their food whenever the weather 
will permit; and the season must be unusually inclement in which they 
are not driven into the courts at least for two or three hours during 
the middle of the day. 
opened, that the sheep houses may be sufficiently ventilated. Some 
sheep-masters, whose convenience is promoted by such a system, keep 
their flock in a house or yard during the whole of the year, and it is 
not believed that the sheep suffer from this, either in their health, or 
in the fineness of their fleece. A great quantity of salt is usually 
given to the Saxon sheep, and principally during the summer, either 
in their drink or sprinkled among the fodder. 

“Very great care is taken by the Saxon sheep-master in the selection 
of the lambs which are destined to be saved in order to keep up the 
flock: there is no part of the globe in which such unremitting atten- 
tion is paid to the flock. Mr. Charles Howard, in a letter with which 
he favored the author, says, that “when the lambs are weaned, each 





The doors and windows are also frequently }| 


nutely observed. The finest are selected for breeding and receive a 
jirst mark. When they are one year old, and prior to shearing them, 
another close examination of those previously marked, takes place; 
those in which no defect can be found, receive a second mark, and the 
‘rest are condemned. A few months afterwards, a third and last seru- 
tiny is made, the prime rams and ewes receive a third and final mark, 
| but the slightest blemish is sufficient to cause the rejeetion of the ani- 
imal. Each breeder of note has a seal or mark secured to the neck of 
|his sheep, to detach or forge which is considered a high crime, and 
| punished severely.” 





MANGEL WURTZEL. 

The culture of this root is extending among us; and although differ- 
ent opinions are given of its value, when compared with the Swedish 
turnip, the preference for one does not necessarily preclude the other. 
|They thrive best on different soils—the mangel wurtzel doing best in 
'a deep, moist, clayey loam, and the Swede on a dry soil, inclining to 


isand. 

| The mangel wurtzel is a species of beet, of which there are varie- 
\ties, differing principally in colour. The flesh coloured is preferred, 
‘as affording the largest produce; though the whiter species, when of 
|moderate size, has been found to contain the most saccharine matter. 
| The soil for this crop should be rich and deep, and if trench ploughed 
\the better, as roots cannot be expected to grow to a fair size below the 
|stirred earth. Trench ploughing is merely ploughing two furrows 
deep, by following, with a second plough, in the track of the first. 
|The surface should be perfectly pulverized with the harrow. The 
seeds should be sown in drills, at 18 to 24 inches apart, the latter being 
|preferred, as it will permit the crop to be dressed with the cultivator. 
|They may be sown with Robbins’, or the common drill barrow, or 
|dropped by the hand, in shallow furrows previously drawn, and then 
|covered an inch, or an inch and a half deep. A seed will often pro- 
;duce two or more plants, all but one of which should be drawn out, 
and the plants thinned to 8 or 12 inches whenever they are so far ad- 
|vanced as to warrant it. Some persons strip the side leaves to feed to 
cows, when these have become large, but it is believed that this is 
|done at the expense of the future growth of the root. But the crop 
‘should be harvested when the plants have matured, which is indicat- 
ed by the lower leaves changing their colour, as after this period, as 
|was ascertained by Chaptal, a portion of their saccharine matter is 
transformed into potash, and the roots become less nutritious and pa- 
jlatable. If sown the 20th to 25th May, the crop will have time to ma- 
| ture early in Oct. The product is generally equal, and sometimes larger, 
| than that of ruta baga—often amounting to fifty tons the acre, but 
\twenty tons, or 600 bushels, is a fair crop. This root may be profita- 
| bly grown in the middle and northern states, though the extreme north 
|is not so well adapted to it as it is to the Swedish turnip. The whole 
|process of culture consists in thinning the plants, keeping down the 
| weeds, and the surface of the soil mellow. They do not require to be 
jearthed or hilled. The seed may also be sown with a dibble, thus: 
take a strip of plank, two or three feet long, and three inches wide; 
| bore a hole in the centre, and fix in it an upright handle, three feet 
\long, with a cross piece at the top to hold by: then bore holes at 14 
|inches distance, and fit in pins, to project 14 inches from the bottom, 
sharpened at the lower points. With this the planter makes holes upon 
'the line of the row with great expedition; a boy follows, drops a seed 
\in each hole, and covers it with his toes. If two feet long upon the 
| base, every impression of the dibble will make a dozen holes. Seeds 
|planted with the dibble are most apt to grow, as they can readily be 
planted at a required depth, and be covered with fine mould. 

The roots may be preserved in the winter in cellars or pits, like ruta 
baga, though they are less hardy. They are readily eaten by all farm 
| stock, and are found highly nutritious; though all seem to agree in 

this, that they should not be fed without other food, as hay, straw, or 

other roots, and should at no time constitute more than two-thirds of 
the food of a beast. As we have remarked, different opinions prevail 
as to the comparative merits of this root, with Swedes and potatoes, as 
ifood for farm stock. Experiments made under the authority of the 
| Highland Society, in feeding with potatoes, mange] wurtzel, and ruta 
baga, for three months, produced a like result as to increase in flesh, 
but the dealers thought the beef of the cattle fed upon ruta baga, some 
three or four dollars a beast better than the other. The Doncaster 
agricultural committee, thus sum up the advantages of cultivating this 
crop: 

“Tt is more sure to plant; being very little liable to the fly or grub. 
It will produce more crop. It is off the land earlier. It is better 
ispring food. It is useful as a change of fallow crop, when the land is 
tired of turnips; and can be grown on soils on which they cannot be 
raised.” 

On the other hand, in favor of Swedish turnips, it may be said: 

“ That the weeding and thinning are far less expensive. That there 








in his turn is placed upon a table that his wool and form may be mi- 








is rather more time allowed for fallowing in the spring. That the 
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succeeding crop is better than after mangel wurtzcl; and that cattle 
feed best on Swedish turnips when they are fed alone.” 

And, we add, that with us they may be grown as a second crop after 
clover. 

It should be borne in mind, that the price of labor in Britain is much 
less than with us; that the mangel wurtzel crop requires great labor, 
in May and June, before the seed of the Swedish turnip is sown; and 
that this labor, with us, is a matter of no little moment. It is proba- 
bly advisable that the farmer should sow the beet or turnip, or propor- 
tions of each, according to the quality of the soil which is to be appro- 
priated to them. 

We shall speak of the culture of the Swedish turnip in our next. 





Sheep Worms.—We hear that many sheep have been lost during the 
winter, by the worm in the head. ‘This worm is believed to proceed 
from a fly, which deposites its eggs in the nostrils of the animal in the 
summer months, where it hatches, makes its way into the head, and 
often causes death. The general preventive has been the application 
of tar to the noses of sheep; but the operation requires to be often re- 
peated, and the common mode is attended with so much trouble that it 
is often neglected. A sheep master has suggested a mode both simple 
and effectual. It is to take a log or logs, dress them six inches broad 
upon the upper side, and bore holes, with a large auger, two or three 
inches deep, and at short intervals, the whole length; fill these with 
salt, and apply tar with a brush, as often as needed, say once a week, 
around all the holes, and give the sheep daily access to the salt. In 
this way the tar may be effectually applied, without the trouble of 
yarding and handling the sheep. 

INDIAN CORN. 

All, or nearly all, the accounts we have published of great products 
of Indian corn, agree in two particulars, viz: in not using the plough 
in the after culture, and in not earthing, or but very slightly, the hills. 
These results go to demonstrate, that the entire roots are essential to 
the vigor of the crop; and that roots, to enable them to perform their 
functions as nature designed, must be near the surface. If the roots 
are severed with the plough, in dressing the crop, the plants are de- 
prived of a portion of their nourishment; and if they are buried deep 
by hilling, the plant is partially exhausted in throwing out a new set 
near the surface, where alone they can perform all their offices. ‘There 
is another material advantage in this mode of cultivating the corn crop 
—it saves a vast dealof manual labor. See the communication of Mr. 
Tomlinson, in to-day’s paper. 

There is another question of interest to farmers, which relates to 
the mode of harvesting the crop, that is, whether it is best to top the 
stocks, cut the whole at the ground when the grain is glazed, or cut 
the whole when the grain has fully ripened. We have stated the ex- 
periments of Mr. Clark, of Northampton, one of the best practical 
farmers of our country, and of other gentlemen, showing, that the 
grain suffers a diminution of six or eight bushels the acre, by topping 
the stocks; and there seems to be no counterbalancing benefit in the 


fodder, unless at the expense of carrying the stocks to the borders of 


the field, that they may be secured before the crop is gathered, and 
before they become blanche4 and half ruined. And it is no protection 
against early autumnal frosts, but rather exposes unripened grain to 
be more injured. Hence so far as regards these two modes, all who 
have made a comparison, seem to concur in the opinion, that stripping 
the corn of its tops and leaves, is a bad practice. William Carmi- 
chael, of Virginia, has given us in the Farmer’s Register, his experi- 
ments in this matter, which go to coroborate the conclusion we have 
drawn. He took, promiscuously 100 ears from corn that had been 
topped, and 100 ears from that which had not been topped, growing 
side by side. ‘The first weighed, 

on the cob, 50 lbs, shelled, 41 lbs. and measured 21 qts. 1 pt. 
Theother “ 54 “ “ 46 * “ 26 * 

Showing a difference of nearly one-fifth in favor of the unstripped or 
untopped corn. The fact is, that topping not only prevents the further 
elaboration of the sap, which can only take place in the leaves, and 
which is necessary for the growth ofthe corn, but it deprives the grain 
of much that is already elaborated, and on its way to the grain. If a 
fruit tree is deprived of its leaves, before the fruit has attained its 
growth, or mature flavor, the fruit will no longer grow, nor will it at- 
tain high flavor, for its supply of elaborated food, or vegetable blood, 
is cut off by the loss of leaves. We have noticed this particularly in 
the plum. 

Satisfactory experiments have not been made to determine, whether 
it is most advantageous to cut the crop when the grain is merely glaz- 
ed, or to wait till it is perfectly ripe. This will depend upon the 
amount of loss, if any, in the grain, by early harvesting,—the rela- 
tive value of the grain and fodder, and the prospect of both being in- 
jured by early frosts—for neither are liable to suffer from frost after 
the crop has beencut and put into shooks, It is to be noticed, that in 








early cutting, the stalks are succulent, and abound in elaborated sap, 
| on its descent from the leaves to the grain, and that this supply of food 
to the grain continues to flow probably for some days after the corn is 
in shook, and if so, the grain itself continues to improve, though we 
think it likely that the crop undergoes some trifling diminution. But 
if frost is likely to intervene before the complete maturity of the crop, 
there is no doubt but the corn will suffer less in shook than it will 
standing, while the fodder will be materially injured by frost. Admuit- 
ting that there is a small loss in grain by early cutting, though it is 
undoubtedly less than when it is topped, the difference in the value of 
the fodder, under the two modes of management, is vastly in favor of 
early harvesting. We do not pretend to calculate to a nicety, the dif- 
ference in nutritious properties, of corn stalks cut in a succulent state, 
early in September, well cured and well housed, and those left stand- 
ing till October or November in the field, but we should think it fifty 
per cent. Well cured corn stalks afford an excellent winter food for 
neat cattle; and when fodder is likely to be in demand, they may be 


acquaintance have kept their neat stock almost entirely upon this fod- 
der during the past winter, and we have done the like, having first 
cut ours ina cutting machine; and so far as we can learn, the cattle 
kept upon them are in excellent condition. 

The preceding considerations justify us in recommending, that in the 
management of the Indian corn crop, the following rules be observed, 
at least partially, so far as to test their correctness : 

1. That the corn harrow and cultivator be substituted for the plough 
in the culture of the crop. 

2. That the plants be not hilled, or but slightly so—this not to pre- 
vent the soil being often stirred and kept clean. And, 

3. That in harvesting, the crop be cut at the ground as soon as the 
grain is glazed. 


THE POTATO. 

There is hardly any crop about the management of which a greater 
diversity of opinions exist than this—whether we regard soil, seed or 
mode of planting and culture. The British Board of Agriculture, with 
a view to ascertain the best mode of managing the potato crop, ad- 
dressed a number of queries to the principal farmers in the kingdom, 
calculated to elicit the facts necessary to determine this point. The 
circular and the answers were published in a large quarto volume, to- 
gether with the report of the committee charged with the arrange- 
ment and publication of the facts. The statements are so variant, that 
the committee were unable to recommend any particu:ar practice, as 
that which was most successful in one case, proved defective in other 
cases. The only important fact settled by the inquiry, was, that po- 
tatoes differed very materially, in some cases fifty per cent, in their 
|nutritive properties, a consideration as material for the stall as for the 
table. Since the date of that publication, however, very nice experi- 
ments have been made in Great Britain, particularly in Scotland, and 
by Mr. Knight, and also in the United States. From these we draw 
the following conclusions: 

1. That in this latitude the potato is better, both as to product and 
flavor, when grown on a moist and cool, than when grown on a warm 
and dry soil—better on a moderately loose and friable, than on a hard 
compact soil. 

2. That they do better on a grass ley than cn stubble—and better 
with long or unfermented manure, than with short muck. 

3. That medium sized whole tubers give a better crop than sets or 
very large tubers. 

4. That drills or rows should be adapted to the growth of the tops, 
and the condition of the soil—the small growing tops nearer, and those 
having laf®er tops farther apart—so that the sun may not be excluded 
from the intervals; and where the soil is stiff, or the sod tough, hills 
are considered preferable to drills. 

5. That if the ground is well prepared, and the seed well covered, 
they are not benefited by heavy earthing; and that ploughing among 
them, or earthing them, after they come in bloom, és prejudicial. 

6. That the kinds best for the table, are also best for farm stock, 
containing a larger portion of nutriment than inferior kinds, 

While upon this subject, we will mention, that our friend Capt, Joab 
Centre, who has some time ago left ploughing of the deep for plough. 
ing of the glebe, has invented a potato plough, which is said greatly 
to facilitate the gathering of the crop. Assoon as we become satisfied 
of its utility from our personal knowledge, we intend to give a cut and 
description of it, 








THE GARDEN. 

Those of our fair readers, as well as others who design to cultivate 
flowers, should have their grounds put in order to sow their seeds.— 
Hardy perennials and biennials, as the Jarkspurs and hollyhocks, of 
which there are several beautiful sorts, vallerians, perennial poppies, 
pinks, penstemmons, coreopsis, &c. and many of the hardy annuals, 








as astors, marygolds, balsams, petunia, coxcombs, amaranthus, &c. 


made to contribute largely to the profits of the farm. Several of our’ 
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may be sown the fore part of this month, in warm borders. Take care 
to cover the seeds just enough to keep them moist, and to press the soil 
moderately upon them. If the ground becomes dry, it may be occa- 
sionally watered. If a frame is at command, it is better to start the 
tender annuals, and indeed all that it is desirable to bring early into 
flower, under glass, about the middle of the month, and to transplant 
into the border as soon as the season will permit. A single sash will 
serve for twenty kinds. Most of these flower best when transplanted. | 
They should not be crowded in the border. A good assortment of seeds, 
embracing twenty of the best varieties, will cost at Thorburn’s one 
dollar. 

It will still do to transplant roses and flowering shrubs, and also her- 
baceous perennials. Dahlias, ferrarias, tuberoses, and tyger flowers‘ 
may be planted out. 

We would recommend to every family to cultivate medicinal plants, 
as bam, tansey, mint, hysop, rue, wormwood, &c.; they are often use- 
ful and necessary, are all perennial, and require little trouble when 
onee planted. There are also herbs employed in the culinary depart- 
ment, which should not escape notice, suchas sage, parsley, thyme, and 
rhubarb. All these may be raised in a garden with about the same 
trouble that it often costs to beg them, when wanted in a neighborhood. 
Egg plants, tomatos and peppers, may be planted in a warm border, 
or under glass, to be planted out when the season is sufficiently advanced. 
Onions, beets, carrots and parsnips, should be planted early this month, 
if not already done. Plant a few hills of corn very early, and when it 
breaks the ground, you may plant Lima beans and melons. It will be 
of little use to plant these before the ground is warm enough to sprout 
corn. Sow cabbages for a winter crop from the 25th to 30th of May. 

As soon as plants have good hold of the soil with their roots, the sur- 
face should be broken up, and the oftener it is stirred the better, not 
only to destroy weeds, but to open it to the influence of the air, heat 
and dew. 


THE HOUSE-WIFE.—PRESERVING BUTTER. 

Believing that butter may be kept sweet and good, in our climate, 
almost any length of time, if properly manufactured, and well taken 
care of, in order to test the validity of this opinion, we had two pots 
put down, one in June, and the other in August, 1834, more than twenty 
months ago; and on probing them with a tryer, while penning this ar- 
ticle, the butter is found perfectly sweet, and seems to retain most of 
its original flavor and freshness. We design to send both pots to Bos- 
ton next fall, with a view of having its mode of manufacture, and me- 
thod of preservation, judged of by the butter tasters of that notable 
city. 

In the manufacturing process, no water is permitted to come in contact 
with the cream or butter—because itis believed that water, and particu- 
larly soft water, dissipates much of the fine flavor that gives to butter its 
high value. The Orange county dairy women say, “ give us good hard wa- 
ter and we will make good butter” for the reason, probably, that it ab- 
stracts less of the aroma from the butter than soft water. The tempera- 
ture of the cream may be regulated by cold or hot waier put intoa tub, in 
which the churn may be plunged. If the cream is clean, it needs no 
washing; and if the butter is dirty, water will never clean it. 

Nothing but good well pulverized salt is used in preserving the but- 
ter ; this is a// mixed, and ail dissolved, in the mass, before the butter 
has its second, thorough and final working with the butter ladle, and 
which is not finished till a// the buttermilk is expelled. 

To avoid all taint from the butter vessels, and the better to exclude 
it from the air, which soon injures it, the butter is packed close in clean 
stone jars, and when nearly filled, is covered with a strong brine, ren- 
dered pure by previous boiling, skimming and settling. In twenty 
months this brine has been twice renewed, on the appearance of a film 
upon the surface of the old pickle. To preserve butter, air and water, 
and heat above 65 or 70 degrees, are to be guarded against as much as 
possible. The brine upon the surface does not penetrate the mass, nor 
while sweet taint it; but it thoroughly excludes the air. 








To Encourage Agriculture, a bill has been reported in the Maryland 
legislature, for loaning to farmers, on landed security, and at long terms, 
one million of dollars. The loans to bear six per ceat interest, paya- 
bly semi-annually ; with the further provision, that such sums as shall 
be expended in the melioration of lands by drainage, by the application, 
of mineral manures, or in planting the mulberry and the production of 
silk, shall only pay an interest of four per cent, thus virtually paying 
a premium of two per cent upon the capital employed in these improve- 
ments, 





NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

P. S. Dichard, of Winchester, Ten. who has the highest claims to 
our regards, for he has sent us thirty-three subscribers, and payment in 
advance, has sent to usa number of queries in regard to sheep hus- 





and the two preceding numbers, for excellent ii struction in sheep hus 
bandry, we dare hardly disregard his request. We therefore select the 
prominent queries, and subjoin answers in our brief way. 

_1, What sheep are the most profitable? The Saxon and Spanish me- 
rino for fleece ; the South Down and New Leicester for mutton. The 
fleece would probably be the most desirable object in Tennessee. 

2. What is their cost? Fair merinos may be had, after shearing, bucks 
at $8 to $12, ewes $4 to $6. New Leicester at $25 to $30 for bucks, 
and $12 to $15 ferewes. South Downs are scarce, and we can hardl 
quote their price. Select animals will be higher than the prices quoted. 
3. Where can they be had? All, except the last, in the counties 
about Albany, and elsewhere, probably in Ohio. 

4. What is best time to move them? In September. 

5. What pasture best suits them, and how many can be kept on an 
acre? Sheep want a dry pasture, and if hilly and stony, the better. 
Although they will thrive best upon good herbage, such as other farm 
stock, like they will /ive where other animals will starve. They bite close. 
An acre of good pasture will summer six sheep. 

6. How many should be kept together ?—what shelter do they require, 
and what food, in winter? The number in small enclosures, or in a 
yard, or in a shed, should not exceed 100—when in large pastures, it 
may exceed 100—sheds are only necessary to protect them from storms 
—to keepthem dry. They wantair and exercise. See Cultivator, No. 
2, of this volume. Sheep are kept upon hay and straw in winter—some 
add oats, or corn, or roots, either of which are serviceable in keeping 
them in good plight. One quartof grain may be given to a dozen sheep 
per day, beginning to feed witha less quantity. In Tennessee sheep 
will get much from the pastures in winter, where they should be per- 
mitted to range in dry weather. 

7. How is wool managed for exportation—the time of shearing, &c. ? 
The wool is carefully rolled up, each fleece separate, and tied, and sent 
to market in bales like those used for cotton. Shearing is generally 
performed here in June, after the cold rains have subsided. It is con- 
sidered bad policy to sheer lambs the first season, as they want their 
fleece to protect them during our cold winters—and it is found that no- 
ting is gained by early shearing. It is advisable to tag ewes in spring 
and autumn. Sheep enrich the land on which they run. A good shep- 
herd and his deg can take care of 1,000 to 1,500 sheep, or more, and 
feed them in winter. 

8. Can a practical common sense man, one that is well acquainted 
with the management of sheep, be had, and for a term of years, and 
at what salary? Such men may no doubt be had, ata salary of $200 
per annum, and board. { Should any one who reads this be disposed 
te engage, and can bring evidence of his qualifications and character, 
he may advise us of the fact, or address Mr. Dichard. 

From the representation given of the country, we feel a strong con- 
viction, that the district described is well adapted to sheep husbandry, 
and that it might be rendered there a profitable business. 

F. I. Fenn seriously asks our instructions for cultivating white beans : 
and we give them. Plant as early as you do Indian corn, or 20th May, 
in hills or drills; the rows two and a half feet apart—the hills eighteen 
inches asunder, four beans in a hill; or if in drills, one plant may grow 
in every six inches or less; keep the crop free from weeds, and the sur- 
face of the soil open—and harvest when the crop is ripe. The soil de- 
scribed will do to fry, and it may be improved by dung, and possibly 
by plaster. Note down the treatment of the crop, the expense, the 
product, aud the profit or loss: and improve your second year’s prac- 
tice by the errors of the first. Take ceupeil from your experience, 
White beans will not improve any soil, though they are often a profita- 
ble crop. The poorer the soil, the lighter the crop. Coarse dung is 
adapted to this crop, and should be buried; and a grass ley, once 
ploughed and well harrowed, will add much to the product. 


CALORIC, 
Is the matter of heat, in contradistinction to the sensation which it 
produces. It is an imponderable fluid, which exists in all terrestrial 
bodies, however cold to the touch, in a greater or less degree, as in air, 
water, wood, iron, &c. and is chemically combined with them. It is 
often termed latent heat. It is interposed between the molecules or 
atoms of matter, tends to separate them from each other, and when ac- 
cumulated beyond its natural quantity, the excess acts as heat, chang- 
ing solids into liquids, and liquids into vapor—as ice into water, and 
water into steam. “ Matters which exist naturally in a gaseous state, 
and which are rendered solid by being brought into combination with 
other substances, return to their natural state as soon as a sufficient 
degree of heat is applied to destroy the force of affinity which unites 
them to their base, This is illustrated in the burning o lime, an: boil- 
ing of gypsum—the acids, or rather the gases united with their base, 
are expelled by the heat. But those which are not originally gaseous 





in their form, as oils, water, and some minerals, pass thrcugh al! the 
degrees intermediate between their natural state an: that of impercep- 
tible vapor.—See Chaptal, p. 10. Whatever brings the atoms of mat 








bandry, to which he has solicited our written answers. Although we 
might refer him to the communications of our correspondents in this 
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tion, or the mixture of two substances, which, when chemically com-|| 
bined, occupy less volume than when separate, tends to expel the ca-|| 
loric which interposed between them, and by destroying the chemical 
union which existed between those atoms and the caloric, and to cause 
sensible heat. Thus hammering cold iron upon the anvil, will force out 
the caloric, and the metal will in time become red hot. By rubbing two) 
pieces of dry hard wood, fire is produced, which existed before in a| 
latent state, but which by friction isset free. Water thrown upon quick 

lime or boiled gypsum, often produces a heat which sets fire to build-) 
ings. In this case the caloric comes from the water. Fifty pounds of|| 
lime will take up and solidify seventeen pounds of water. The caloric 

which the water contained is thereby set free, and becomes sensible) 
heat. The air too, readily elicits fire, and ignites spunk, on being vio-) 
lently compressed in a metaltube. Caloric is also disengaged from the} 
atmospheric air by combustion. As condensation produces heat, so ex-) 
pansion or evaporation produces cold, by imbibing caloric from sur-) 
rounding objects. Spontaneous combustion arises from the chemical 
union of matters, which occupy, in their combined form, less space than 
when separate. Both heat and cold are artificially produced by mix- 
tures, one kind abstracting heat from the surrounding objects, and pro-|| 
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tor of heat. Land well drained may be worked and planted ten days 
or a fortnight earlier than if ina wet condition. If there is an excess 
of water in the soil, or reposing upon the subsoil, it prevents the ground 
acquiring the heat, in summer, necessary to the healthy growth and 
early maturity of farm crops, and necessary, also, to the decomposi- 
tion ef vegetable manures. If the water comes from springs, it is al- 
ways of a cold temperature ; if it is surface water reposing upon the 
subsoil, it becomes stagnant—in both cases it is unfriendly to an early 
or healthy growth of plants. 

2. They show that the capacities of soils for heat may be increased, 
by mixing with these which are light coloured, darker earths, as swamp 
muck, wash of the roads, earth from head lands and ditches, and dark 
manures; and also, when flat and moist, by throwing them into ridges, 
and thereby rendering them more dry. 

3. They suggest the propriety of adapting the erop to the soil, in re- 
ference to texture, colour and aspect—of placing those whieh are na- 
tives of warmer latitudes, or which are liable to be injured by carly 
autumnal! frosts, as Indian corn, pumpkins, barley, red clover, &c. in the 
most favored situations; and of assigning to less favored soils, those which 
come from higher latitudes, or which are indigenous with us, as wheat, 


ducing cold, and the other giving it off, and producing heat. Hence the}!rye, timothy, peas, and particularly turnips, oats and potatoes. The 
coolness which is produced by watering or sprinkling during the heats|| temperature of soils is often so different on the north and south slopes 
of summer. By the evaporation which ensues, the volume of water}! of a hill—on white and dark soils—on those that are porous and adhe- 
employed becomes greatly enlarged, and the heat of the atmosphere||siye—and on those which are wet and dry, as to make a material dif- 


interposes between its particles, becomes latent, and is carried off with 
the vapor. The more volatile the liquid, the greater the coolness in- 
duced. Ether, ammonia, camphor, and alcohol, produce more sudden 


} 


ference in the products ef creps of the first elass. 
4. They suggest the value of pulverization, particularly of the sur- 
iface, among hoed and drilled crops—the heat penetrating much more 


changes in temperature than water. Ether is volatalized at a tempe- |readily a surface that is frequently stirred, than one which has become 


rature of 98, ammonia at 140, camphor at 145, sulphur at 170, alcohol 
at 176, and water at 212°, or boiling heat; muriate of lime becomes 
volatalized at 230, and mercury at 660° of Fahrenheit; but when the 
heat is abstracted, all these matters return to their natural state.— 
“Whenever a body changes its chemical state, (says Dr. Black,) it 
either combines with, or separates from, caloric.” Fix a small tin cup 
with ether in a large watch-glass containing a little water, and place 
both under the receiver of the air pump. The exhaustion of the re- 
ceiver will cause one of the fluids to boi/, and the other to freeze, at 
the same instant.—Parke. Mix three parts of snow with four parts of| 





potash, immerse the bulb of a thermometer in the mixture, and the}| 


quicksilver will show an artificial cold of 83 degrees. When water is! 


poured upon dry pulverized plaster of Paris, in order to form cornices| 
in rooms, great heat is produced by the mixture. This is owing, as in| 


slaking lime, to the water giving out its caloric as it becomes solidi-|| 


fied in the plaster or lime. When the cream in a churn changes from! 
a fluid to a solid, a considerable degree of heat is produced from the} 
same cause. 

Although a universally pervading element, and essential to all the! 
purposes of organic life, caloric is subservient to the artificial use of| 
man in innumerable ways; and those who understand best its proper-| 


icompact and baked. 

5. The most important means of benefiting the corn crop, by increas- 
ling the temperature of the soil, is the use of unfermented manure. 
This benefits in a two fold Way: the fermentation itself generates heat, 
‘and, by rendering the soil loose and porous, it renders it nore permea- 
‘ble to the warmth imparted by the sun and the atmosphere. 

6. They show that seeds may be buried toodeep. Few seeds vegetate 
ata temperature below 45 degrees. They shonld therefore be deposited 
as near the surface as a proper regard to moisture will permit, to bring 
[them as much as possible within the influence of the heat of the at- 
mosphere. 





Seed Corn, that is steeped preparatory to planting, should not be suf- 
fered to dry on the surface of the ground, or by exposure too long to the 
sun, but should be buried in the earth while moist. In our last spring’s 
‘planting, after finishing one field, which came up well, the seed was 
‘left exposed a day, in a basket, to the sun, and planted the day follow- 
ing. Much of the seed failed to vegetate, and some of that which grew, 
had a sickly, dwarfish appearance through the season. The like hap- 
pened to Mr. Weston, of Washington, and Mr. Brewster, of Oneida, 
| Another gentleman has informed us, that he planted steeped seed ; that 








ties and laws, will best know how to apply it to the useful paepesen the three first rows were covered immediately, but the residue was not 
rtocnpll ca - crap pS to a ape ere we tenes the nee ae Irstigag: Re the whole field ond we ma Soa ~ seed a 
ment of the plant, and the maturity of the fruit; it is also necessary ||dry. 1e three rows came up and grew well; the residue came up but 
to the fermentation of manures. Some plants grow, and some fruits!| imperfectly, and the plants they produced were inferior and dwarfish. 
ripen, ina temperature of 45 to 50, while others require a heat of 60'/The cause of these failures may be thus explained: Germination had 
to 80 to perfect their maturity. Light porous soils, as sands and!|commenced in the steep—a chemical change had taken place in the 
gravels, become heated by the sun’s rays much sooner than compact |cotyledons, in the matter which feeds and sustains the young plant till 
a clays, and they part with their heat more readily, pastiontasty |i develops its leaves, and can take care of itself,—and by the subse- 
= ‘ re eae sun is ees or sr eg tayo be colour cmd Naeem this nutriment peed wtemg | or wholly i o- and the 
as also an influence upon their capacity for absorbing or retaining!/corn failed to grow, or grew but feebly, for want of it. Where germi- 
heat. , Davy found that a black soil, containing nearly one-fourth of ve-|| nation is stopped, after it has commenced, for want of moisture, the 
getable matter, when exposed to the sun, acquired in one hour an in-|| vitality of the seed cannot be again resuscitated. We have had seed 
creased temperature of 23 degrees, while white soil, whose base was|/eorn, after it had been steeped, keep good in a basket five days, ina 
ppp May pw Bngag Pe gs te Niet: agg an eens po gett cellar, where it sprouted, and was afterwards planted and grew well. 
nly 4 degrees. But the black earth, removed into the shade, lost) — — 
again, in half an hour, 15 degrees of its acquired heat ; and the white AN ESSAY ON GRASSES.—(Continued from page 24.) 
earth, in the same time and position, lost 4 degrees, or all it had ac- OF THE CULTIVATED GRASSES. 
quired. In green houses, the walls are sometimes blackened, and the! The forage, hay and pasture grasses, of which we are now about to 
od ne sea Baty gad ae Bog amen We ies od ag heat, And] treat, are oe ae the _ in ee zone, attaining aed 
$ als 2 tempe rel 1ouse several de-||a greater height, with less closeness at the roots, in warm climates ; 
— — the — lands of the Alps, it is not uncommon to throw|land eokeing % low, close, thick, dark green nutritive herbage, in the 
ack earth upon the snow, to hasten its thawing expedite its 2. | itude ass > ‘ i i 
paration for tillage.  -fopect has also a great influence in determiniog||beve least cold: in winter, gd no cncese of heat iu cummen ee to Ire 
the influence of the sun’s rays upon the soil. All slopes to the south,| land, England, Holland and Denmark. In every zone, where there are 
south-east, and south-west, are warmer than those in opposite direc-| high mountains, there are certain positions between the base and sum- 
ee I he nearer to a right angle the sun’s rays fall upon a surface, | mit, where, from the equilibrium of the temperature, turf may be found 
the greater the heat they impart. Thus in constructing green houses,|| equal to that in marine islands, 
itis the rule to give the glass that slope which will bring it at right!) The universal presence of the forage grasses, and the rapidity with 
angles with the rays of the meridian sun, at the season its heat is most|| which all soils become covered with the oh left ltivated, is 
eed to excite rapid growtl , -_s ; ee " > wanne Wane Sos Sweeney, BS 
nee cite rapid growth, | the obvious reason why their selection and systematic culture is but of 
2 he practical benefits which the farmer may draw from the conside-|| recent date. This branch of culture originated in England, about the 
i of bc preceding facts, are many and important. We shall con-) middle of the seventeenth century, and at first embraced only rye-grass, 
urselves to a notice of a few of them. || was afterwards extended to cocks-foot, timothy, foxtail, &c. The Duke 





1. They show the importance of draining, Water isa bad conduc. of Bedford made the latest and most laborious efforts towards attaining 
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a knowledge of the comparative value of ali the British and some fo- fi 


reign grasses worth cultivating. The result is given in the appendix 
to Sir H. Davy’s Agriculural Chemistry, and of which an abstract will 
be given at the close of this article. 

With respect to the general culture of grasses, though no department 
of agriculture fs more simple in the execution, yet, from the nature of 
grasses, considerable judgment is required in the design. Though 
grasses abound in every soil and situation, yet, all the species do not 
abound in every soil and situation indifferently. On the contrary, no 
class of perfect plants are no absolute and unalterable in their choice 
in this respect. The creeping-rooted and stoloniferous grasses will 
grow readily on moist soils; but the fibrous-rooted species, and espe 
cially the more delicate upland grasses, require particular attention as 
to the soil in which they are sown; for in many soils they will either 
not come up at ail, or die away in a few years, and give way to the 
grasses which would naturally spring up in such a soil, when left toa 
state of nature. Hence in sowing down lands for permanent pasture, 
itis a good method to make choice of those grasses which thrive best 
in adjoining and similarly circumstanced pastures for a part of the seed, 
and to mix with these what are considered the very best kinds. 

The grasses here to be treated of, may be classed as tall sorts, or 
those best fitted for hay; and dwarf grasses, or those fit only for pas- 
turage. 

Sec. I. Of the tail growing, or hay grasses. 

The hay grosses for the purposes of agriculture, may be advanta- 
geously divided into those of temporary, and those of permanent dura- 
tion. 

Subject 1. Of tall or hay grasses of temporary duration. 

The most vatuable of this division are the biennial, or, as it is com- 
monly bet erroneously called, the annual and subperennial rye-grass, 
the cocks-foot grass and woolly soft grass. Where a crop of hay is de- 
sired within the year, resort must be had to those plants which are 
strictly annual; and none are more suitably adapted to this purpose 
thar the common oat, cut and made into hay when it comes into flower. 
Indian corn and millet are also adapted for this use, sown broadcast, 
ani cut and gathered for hay. 

The biennial rye-grass, (Lolium perenne, var. bienne, L.) is almost 
universally sown in Great Britain, either with or without clover, 
among corn crops, with a view to one crop of hay the succeeding sea- 
son. It is preferred to the perennial variety. It prefers a rich loamy 
soil, but will grow on any. 

The perennial rye-grass, (Lolium perenne L.) differs from the other 
in being somewhat of smaller growth, and in abiding for several years, 
according to the variety, and th esoil and the culture. There are many 
new varieties of this grass, which have been discovered of late years, 
and one which was not introduced into Britain until 1832, some seed of 
which was sent to the United States in 1833. All the varieties of rye- 


grass have been tried with us, but have not been found to succeed well, |) 


and in no case that we have heard has the attempt to cultivate them 
been persevered in. The new variety above alluded to, is termed the 
Italian rye-grass. It has proved highly beneficial in France and Ger- 
many. We have sown it twice, in 1833 and 1835. It wore a most pro- 
mising appearance in autumn, but that sown in 1833 was every plant 
killed by the winter, as was some sown by a friend in 1834. That 
sown in the spring of 1835, with barley, has withstood the winter, and 
now, April 18, looks remarkably well. If this grass will abide our 
winters, it is likely to be a valuable acquisition, but upon this head we 
cannot yet speak with confidence. 

The cocks-foot grass, (Dactylis glomerata L.) known in America by 
the name of orchard grass, is an imperfect perennial, and grows naturally 
on dry sandy soils. It is a native of the United States. This grass 
may be known by its coarse appearance, both of the leaf and spike; 
and also by its whitish green hue. It is probably better adapted than 
any other to sow with clover, on lands intended for pasture. Its good 
properties consist in its early and rapid growth, and in its resistance of 
drought; but all agree, that to obtain its greatest value, it should be 
kept closely cropped. Sheep will pass over every other grass to feed 
upon it. If suffered to grow without being cropped, it becomes coarse 
and harsh. Both Arthur Young and Mr. Cooke commend it highly, 
and the latter cultivates it on an extensive scale at Holkham. Col. 
Powell, of Pennsylvania, after cultivating it ten years, declares it pro- 
duces more pasturage than any artificial grass he has ever seen in 
America. After being fed very close, it has been found to afford good 
pasture after remaining five days at rest. It is suited to all arable 
soils. It abounds in seeds, which are easily gathered; but on account 
of its peculiar lightness, (the bushel weighing but twelve to fourteen 
pounds,) the seed should be spread on a floor, and sprinkled with wa- 
ter a day or two before it is sown, that it may swell and more readily 
vegetate. Two bushels of seed are sown to the acre, or half this quan- 
lity with clover. The orchard grass should be cut early, except in- 
tended for seed, as it diminishes two-sevenths is value, as hay, by being 
permitted to ripen its seeds. It will bear cutting as early as clover; 


The woolly soft grass, (Holcus lanatus L.) is an imperfect perennial, 
and rather late flowering grass, of a soft unsubstantial appearance, 
and found chiefly in poor dry soils, but grows on alk Cattle general] 
dislike it; and though it abounds in seed, it is seldom propagated arti- 
ficially. 

Subject 2. Of tall or hay grasses of permanent duration. 

No permanent grass has been found equal to the rye-grass, in Britain, 
for the purposes of convertible husbandry, but others have been select- 
ed, which are considered useful for hay meadows. The principal of 
these are the foxtail, fescue and meadow grass. In the United States 
timothy is most generally sown with clover for all purposes; though, 
as we become better acquainted with them, orchard grass and tall 
meadow oat will supersede it in a measure in convertible husbandry. 
The nutritive property of these grasses, of perennial rye-grass, and of 
that singular grass fiorin, are thus given by Sir H. Davy: 
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Os the fescue grasses there are three species in the highest estimation 
jas meadow hay grasses, viz: the meadow, tall and spiked fescue. The 
|F. pratensis, or the meadow or fertile fescue grass, is found in most 
lrich pastures in England, and is highly grateful to every description of 
istock. Asa hay grass it loses two-thirds by being left uncut till the 
'seed is ripe. 

| The tall fescue, (Festuca elatior,) is closely allied to F. pratensis, 
except that it is larger in every respect, its produce being nearly three 
‘times greater than either of the other varieties. It is indigenous in the 
United States. It appears by the Woburn experiments to bea first rate 

rass. 

; The spiked fescue grassresembles the rye-grass in appearance, is con- 
sidered superior to it either for hay or pasture, and improves in propor- 
tion to its age. 

Of the fescue grasses, the purple, (F. rubra,) the hard, (F. duriuscw- 
la,) floating (F'. fluitans,) and perhaps some other varieties, are indi- 
genous in the United States, but they have not been particularly recog- 
nized or cultivated artificially among us; nor have their seeds been 
vended in our shops. 

The meadow foxtail grass, (Alopecurus pratensis,) possesses the ad- 
vantages of early growth, and its product and nutriment are pretty 
abundant. It almost invariably constitutes one of several kinds, which 
are sown together by the English farmers for pasture; and affords 
withal a tolerable crop of hay. It shoots very rapidly after mowing or 
feeding, and produces a plentiful after swath. It does best in moist 
soils, whether of loams, clays or reclaimed bogs. It abides nine or ten 
years. Sheep and horses have a better relish for it than oxen. Eaton 
says this grass grows in Pennslyvania and about New-York. It isa 
desirable variety on a farm, as its seeds, which are abundant, ripen 
early, and spread over the meadows. 

The great or smooth stalked meadow grass, the spear grass, or June 
grass of America, (Poa pratensis,) is distinguished by its height, smooth 
stem and creeping roots. Sale says it is the best of all grasses. All 
animals eat it, and it affords the best hay and richest pasture. It 
abounds in all our grounds, without the trouble of sowing. 

The roughish meadow grass, (Poa trivialis,) is a native of the northern 
and middle states. It resembles the preceding species; but while this 
delights in moisture, and in situations that are sheltered, the spear 
grass is partial to dry pastures. On drawing it between the fingers, 
this feels rough, while the other is smooth. It is however suited to 
good moist loams and clays, and it multiplies much by seed as weil as 
root. On grounds suited to its growth, which Salisbury denominates 
low wet soils, consisting of heavy loams and clays, it possesses, he 








and the latter swath is very abundant. 














says, all that is necessary for either pasture or hay. 
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The above are siz of the best British grasses for either dry or water- 
ed meadows. They are sown in various proportions with clover and 
rye-grass. . : ; 5 

As hay grasses adupted for particular soils and situations, the catstail 
or timothy, floating fescue, and fiorin grasses have been recommended. 
The two last, although indigenous, have not hitherto been artificially 
cultivated in the United States; but the former is very extensively 
employed in the north and east. : ; 

The catstail, or timothy grass, (Phleum pratense,) is often denomi- 
nated in the east herdsgrass. It is indigenous, and grows in both wet 
and dry soils. This is one of the most nutritious grasses that is cul- 
tivated; and our experience teaches that it is peculiarly adapted to our 
climate, and to the wants of our farm stock. And it should not escape 
the observation of the farmer, that by the experiments of Sinclair, (see 
table,) it affords more than double the nutriment when cut in the seed, 
to what it does when cut in the flower. In tenacious, moist and strong 
soils, it is entitled to a precedence, perhaps, over any other species of 
grass. Yet, for the reasons already stated, it is not so well adapted to 
be cut with clover, for hay; while the small product of the after swath 
in our dry hot summers, compared with that of some other grasses, 
shows that it ought not to be relied upon for pastures. Another con- 
sideration which renders this grass particularly worthy of cultivation, 
is the seed which it affords, and which may be saved without greatly 
deteriorating the value of the hay. From ten to thirty bushels of seed 
may be taken from an acre of this grass, which of itself, at ordinary 
prices, affords a handsome profit on the crop. 

The floating fescue grass, (F. fiuitans,) grows in rich swamps and 
marshes on large streams. It is found near Philadelphia, New-York 
and on the borders of the Hudson. Itis greedily devoured by every 
species of farm stock, including geese and ducks. Yet we do not find 
that any attempt has been made to propagate it artificially. 

The water meadow grass, (Poa aquatica,) is a coarse strong growing 
grass, found in fens, swamps and ditches, often with the catstail. It 
gives a great product, and is grateful to most animals, but has not been 
cultivated. 

The fiorin grass, (Agrostis stolonifera,) has within a few years been 
brought into notice in Great Britain, by the persevering exertions of 
the Rev. D. Richardson, who particularly recommends it for mountain- 
ous districts, where other grasses will not thrive. It requires a moist 
soil, and does well on cold clays and bogs. The peculiar value of the 
fiorin arises from the concrete sap lodged in its numerous joints. It 
suffers less diminution of bulk and nutriment by frosts, than any other 
grass; and of course is well adapted for winter pasture. The fiorin is 
propagated by stollens or roots; the ground being previously drained, 
and ameliorated by one or more root crops. The surface is made 
smooth and clean, the strings or roots are then strewed over it, anda 
compost, consisting of parts of bog ashes, lime and loam, spread over, 
sufficient to prevent the roots being blown away. There are several 
of this family which grow naturally in the United States, one of which, 
the couch, squitch or quick grass, is too well known to require a de- 
scription. 

The preparation of the soil, and the sowing of the usual meadow grass- 
es, differs in nothing from clover and rye-grass. The after treatment 
of dry meadows, including the making of natural hay, will be found in 
the preceding chapter on the management of grass lands, and that of 
watered meadows was naturally given when treating of their forma- 
tion. 





DRAINING. 

We have spoken in high commendation of the system of draining in 
Scotland. We find it asserted in the last Edinburgh Quarterly, that a 
thoroughly drained parish does not exist in Scotland, if there be even 
a thoroughly drained farm. Yet the writer adds: 

“Tt is the most perfect svstem in existence. And it has made Scot- 
land to be admired and envied by the world. Much of this perfection 
and state of admiration and envy in which Scotland is held, must be 
attributed to draining, partial as it has been. Though silent and se- 
cret in its operations, like wholesome medicine, draining has renovat- 
ed the constitution of the soil, and suffused a healthful bloom over 
the face of the country. But since partial draining has effected such 
greatand pleasing effects, what may not be effected for Scotland by 
thorough draining.” ‘ 


As having general application in all northern latitudes, and under al 


belief that draining present one of the greatest improvements of which 
our husbandry is susceptible, we transfer from the Quarterly, a state- 
ment of some of the evils which result from the want of draining and 
the directions for remedying them :— / 

“ When the rain falls on the ground, part of it runs off into ditches 
and thence into rivers; but the greatest part is absorbed. Plants con. 
sume much of this absorbed water; some of it descends into the bowels 
of the earth, and some only as far as the superior stratum of alluvium 
and rock, by whieh it is repulsed to a lower level, where it afterwards 


thence into rivers; but a greater portion of it only descends as far as 
the subsoil, which, if impervious, retains it. That which makes its 
appearance in spring, is generally easily led away, in drains made for 
the purpose. Much skill and capital have been expended in this spe- 
cies of draining in this country. The benefits are, that few springs 
are now to be seen in cultivated lands, and it is likely these benefits 
will be permanent. What flows into rivers, is ready to be evapcrated 
again into the atmosphere from the ocean, and returned to the earth 
in rain. But that which is retained under the scil in improved layers 
of earth, remains to effect melancholy mischief. Whil hidden water 
remains, manure, whether putrescent or caustic, can impart no ferti- 
lity to the soil; the plough, the harrow, and even the roller cannot pul- 
verize it into a fine mould; the grass can contain no nutriment for live 
stock, as the finer sorts disappear, and their places are usurped by 
coarse aquatic plants; the stock can never receive a hearty meal of 
grass or straw from land in such a state; they are always hungry and 
dissatisfied, and of course, remain in low condition; the trees acquire 
a hard bark, and stiffened branches, and soon become the prey of in- 
numerable parasites; the roads im the neighborhood are constantly 
soft and rutted; the ditches and furrows are either plashy, or like a 
sponge, full of water,—suitable receptacles for the newt and frog; the 
circumambient air is always damp and chilly, and from early autumn 
till late spring, the raw hoar frost meets the face like a wet cloth, 
morning and evening; in winter the frost incrusts every furrow and 
plant with ice, while the snow lurks in crevices behind the sun, tili 
late in the spring—fit feeding grounds of the wood-cock and snipe; and 
in summer, musquetoes, green flies, midges, gnats and gad flies, tor- 
ment the cattle, the laborer and his horses, from morning to night, 
whilst the sheep get scalded heads, and are eaten up by the maggot, 
during the hot blinks of sunshine.” 

“The kind of draining which woull be most effectual, is not diflicult 
to choose. The greatest obstacle to fertility, is the stagnant water, 
spread extensively upon a tenacious subsoil; and the only kind of 
draining which is efficacious for its removal, is not the very deep and 
distantly placed drains, which are admirably suited to the removal of 
springs or spouts, as they are called, whether superficial or deeply hid- 
den, but the more shallow drain frequently repeated, for deep drains 
at considerable distances, cannot draw water at those distances, from 
impervious subsoils. The depth at the distance between the drains, 
depends entirely on the impermeability of the subsoil. But it is easy 
to fix the minimum depth. No kind of drain, on any pretext, ought to 
have a smaller depth of stone than eighteen inches, nor a smaller depth 
of earth above them, than one foot. The width should allow a man 
to work freely in them. The distance between the drains, has been 
fixed at the breadth of a ridge, that is, in every farrow. When it 
does not exceed fifteen or eighteen feet, according to the tenacity of 
the subsoil, the distances may be considered to be proper. Much has 
been urged in favor of making the drains up and down the declivity 
We confess we see no particular charm in the perpendicular position; 
on the contrary, we see many objections to it. We hold itto bea max 
im in draining, that rapid descents of water, in drains, is incompati- 
ble with the maintenance of good workmanship. Water descending 
rapidly anywhere, gutters the ground, and so it will in any drain. Be. 
sides, the perpendicular position is not the most favorable for inter- 
cepting the water in its descent; because it is very rare that the de- 
clivity presents only one declination; it is almost always attended with 
two—one up and down, and another from side to side, in the horizon- 
tal direction. Down such a declivity, the water will take a diagonal 
direction, guided by the degree of the natural declination. Now it is 
as obvious as any demonstration in dynamics, that drains placed in 
parallel lines, down the face of a declivity, having a two-fold inclina- 
tion, that is, diagonally, will afford a much more easy passage {for a 
current of water, than any other direction. The more easy the egress 
of the water, the more gently will it run away, and the more effectu- 
‘ally will it dry the land. The only reason for placing drains up and 
down is, that the furrows are so placed; but it would be better to 
make the ridges run diagonally, than allow water to run quickly in a 
drain, in a perpendicular direction. Small round stones, or broken 
‘stones, should, in every case, be preferred to tiles, and they should be 
carefully placed by the hand. It is only where stones cannot be ob- 
tained, but at great labor and expense, that tiles should be used. 

“This species of draining possesses the advantage of being applica- 
ble to any kind of soil; and it will certainly relieve any soil which is 
aflected with any surface stagnant water. If generally practised, it 
would effectually drain the whole country, and remove the chief obsta- 
cle that exists to the perfect fertility of the soil. Were the soil thus 
fertilized, the produce of the country, whether in corn, straw, green 
‘crops or pasturage, would be increased many fold. Wheat and live 
stock would then be so abundant, and of course cheap, that every la- 
borer would then be enabled to consume wheaten-bread and butcher’s 
‘meat. Nor is such a national scheme of improvement chimerical. 





finds its way to the air in springs through the cultivated soil, and 


/One sheep additional kept, or one quarter of corn more raised, on an 
acre, would add millions a year to the wealth of the country.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 











INQUIRY. 
Wheatland, Monroe county, March 15th, 1836, 
Mr. J. Buer—Sir—Having had a slight knowledge of farming, and 
wishing to improve both my farm and capital, I take the liberty to re- 
quest information through the Cultivator, expressly for my own inte- 
yest; and now, sir, on the first day of April I shall come in possession 
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VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS—EXPERI. 
MENTS WITH POTATOES. 

Neu-Bedford, Pa. February 25th, 1836. 
J. Burr—Dear Sir—I read your paper with intense interest; in my 
opinion it is extremely well calculated to further and advance the ob- 
ject of its publication; it pleases me to see its wide spread circulation. 
We, in this section of the country, very much want information on this 
all important subject, A paper of this character, so ably conducted 
as the Cultivator, is truly a desideratum, and I feel and know that 





of a small farm of 125 acres of land; 80 acres of which are improved, 
and all, or nearly all, dry land. The soil of said farm is a dry, hard, 
gravelly or stony, or what is generally in this town termed a limestone 
soil. The information I wish to obtain, is in what manner to proceed 
to pay for the farm off of the farm in the shortest time possible, having 
to pay $37 an acre for the land. If you will give your views on the 
above subject, you will confer a favor on your most humble servant 
and subscriber. A. B.S. 

The Conductor’s views —That our correspondent is sincere is evi- 
denced by his having paid postage ;—that he caa learn is indicated by 
his asking advice—for many think there is nothing for them to learn— 
under these circumstances he shall have our advice. The location and 
description of the soil show that the farm is good wheat land. The 
requisites are, that A. B. 8, be industrious, prudent and persevering ; 
and that he always examine his crops before sunrise. He may put 40 
acres in wheat next fal!, having prepared the ground well, and sow 
clover upon it next spring, at the rate of ten pounds seed an acre, and 
cover it by passing a light harrow (a short wooden toothed one wil! 
do) over his wheat crop. Sow cther 40 acres, and stock it in like 
manner in the fall and spring of 1837. The first 40 acres may be put 
in wheat again in 183%, and the second 40 acres in 1839, These four 
crops should average 30 bushels the acre, which, at $1 per bushel, 
will more than pay for his land, and give him the use of 40 acres to 
pay his labor and support his family. In the mean time he may learn 
trom those who do better around him; and when he has paid for his 
farm, let him discontinue alternating wheat and clover, lest he should 
exhaust his land too much of its fertility. If he successfully follows 
these directions, he will not then stand in need of our advice. 





PIGS PROFITABLY FATTENED ON GRAIN. 


It is a mocted question, whether these devourers can be kept and 
fattened on grain for market, so as to leave a small profit to the produ- 
cer. 

The Rev. Mr. Watson, pastor of the Lutheran Church at Cobles- 
kill, has furnished us with an experiment to the point. If the conduc- 
tor of the Cultivator thinks it worth a place in his paper, it is at his 
service. The above gentleman is a shrewd «conomist, and does not 
think it beneath him to pay systematic attention to the small concerns 
of life. 

He says, “I purchased two pigs, December 23d, 1834, for $6.50; 
they then weighed 316 pounds; they had been dropt some time in the 
preceding April; they were immediately put in a warm pen and fed 
on rye or corn-meal, six quarts a day in three feeds, with regularity 
and precision, until October following ; then they were fed nine quarts 
per day about one month, then raised to twelve until the 7th of De- 
cember, 1835, when they were butchered; they then weighed 1,138 
pounds. They were fed on grain 349 days, they drank the refuse 
milk of two cows, and had a few weeds from the garden. If we allow 
one-third offal in dressing, they gained in live weight a fraction un- 
der three and a half pounds per day, and cost about ten cents per day. 
They ate fifty-five bushels of rye and corn; the grain was ground fine 
and the toll taken out; in cold weather it was scalded and fed warm, 
in warm weather fed dry and milk poured on it in the trough; none 
was ever made into a swill and fermented. The grain cost 5s. per 
bushel=$34.374; value of pork at $7 per hundred=$97.66, deducting 
first cost and grain, it leaves a balance in favor of the producer of 
$39. 28%.”—Tolerably fair pay on two pigs. It seems this is not a so- 
litary case of his success; he says he has pursued the same course for 
many years, and with much the same results. The notoriety of his 
success in making pork, though not a farmer by profession, and his 
parsonage only contains one acre, induced me to beg the details of his 
plan for the readers of the Cultivator. ; 

The rationale of his practice seems to be, firstly, to give a sufficient 
quantity of the most nutritious food, to keep them ina growing con- 
tented condition, that they may lie down and rest, and not work off 
their flesh, or loose what they already have. Secondly, to keep them 
at all times dry, clean and comfortable, never let'ing them to the 
ground to feed and wander about, or to wallow in dirt. This seems to 
cross the disposition of a hog, but I think I never saw any so content 
and happy. He thinks such feed contracts the maw and makes it in- 
capable of eating large quantities, like hogs that are summered on 


every farmer should be in possession of this or of some other agricul- 
|tural periodical. A great writer observes, and who can dispute it, 
jthat the state of civilization of any country is to be fairly estimated by 
|the advance agriculture has made, the liberty which the fair sex en- 
jjoys, and the respect paid to the worship of the Divine Being. We 
|may add, that not only the happiness of the peeple, but the wisdom of 
| the government, is proved by the above remark, There are single 
| communications in the Cultivator, which I esteem of more value than 
ja year’s subscription. I need not enumerate them; the extracts taken 
|from works of celebrity are valuable; the selection for the young 
|men’s department, and prudential maxims inculcated, are excellent. 
I wish you to go on and persevere, in the laudable werk you have un- 
deritaken. Be liberal, sir, in your remarks and strictures upon the 
}communications you receive. This is the way to elicit truth and com- 
| bat error—the way to break down those impregnable prepossessions 
;and prejudices under which the farmer labors, more than any other 
|class of society. I cultivate a small farm; my means of improvement 
;are not ample; yet 1 am ambitious to work it up to its zenith. The 
| intelligence communicated through the columns of the Cultivator is am- 
| ply assisting me, and yet it is subjecting me to more work and more 
jexpense. J have many things to ask and questions to propound, but 
| the limits of this letter forbid. 

In the first volume, there is a piece taken from the Maine Farmer, 
if I recollect right, on the comparative merit of planting whole or cut 
potatoes. The experimenter put two whole potatoes in the hill; 
against these he put four sets of cut potatoes, a very unequal match. 
He used twenty-three bushels more of whole potatoes than of cut ones; 
he might as well have planted this excess over the cut potatoes on a 
separate acre of land, and brought the produce to bear against the four 
set hills. A moderately large potato | cut into five or six pieces—these 
I put into a hill; I put one potato in the hill, which would cut the same 
number of sets; in this way, I use equal quantities of seed, whether 
|whole or cut. In the experiments here alluded to, there was no equali- 
\ty in the seed. Had the two potatoes been cut, they would probably, 
on an average, have given ten or twelve sets; the produce of potatoes 
jis in the ratio of the seed put in; that is, increase the quantity of 
seed, and you increase the quantity of potatoes, on any given piece of 
|ground; toa certain extent this is true. The stopping point has not 
| been ascertained by experiment. 

This question ought to have beensettled long ago. Every farmer who 
cultivates this plant, if he has made any observation, must know that 
the whole potatoes are the best for seed, and will give the greatest re- 
sults, either in weight or measure, when the quantities of seed are 
equal. I would ask, when our fields are overrun with sorrel, does it 
not indicate the absence of calcareous earth? and would not its presence 
eradicate the nuisance, or neutralize the acid? The clay marl you re- 
commend, is extremely well adapted to your farm, it gives tenacity and 
and fixedness. Would not lime be better on ours, which has a subsoil 
of tenacious clay ? 

I am sir, with great respect, yours, WM. JOHNSON. 

Note—Sorrel indicates the presence of oxalic acid, which lime or 
marl will neutralize, or absorb. Lime, or silicious or shell marl, is 
best suited to our correspondent’s soil.—Cond. 
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BEES MAY BE KEPT IN CELLARS IN WINTER, &e. 
Lebanon, January 23, 1836. 

J. Bue, Esq.—Dear Sir—I would beg leave to solicit the privilege 
of presenting a few lines, which I have been inclined to think, may be 
useful and interesting to those who have had but little experience in the 
principle of cultivating bees, and who would also deem it a favor to be 
reminded of the danger to which that article may be exposed. 

It is a fact, that the principal losses sustained, are for want of pro- 
per care and judicious management. After trying the experiment to 
my satisfaction, I would just recommend the following course, in order 
to preserve them through the winter. Instead of allowing them to re- 
main out of doors, as many are accustomed, it is far more desirable to 
put them in a dry cellar, and moderately warm, likewise, so as to guard 
as much as possible against the unpleasant consequences produced by 
bad, mouldy comb. This practice is preferable ontwo accounts. They 
are less liable to die, do not require so much honey, and are much more 
inclined to swarm the following season. Notwithstanding having pur- 
sued this course of practice, yet I have frequently met with losses, and 
have not, till recently, been satisfied with having ascertained the principal 








coarse food. WM. WALKER 





cause. It is just about one year ago now, on passing an examination, as 
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usual, I found a number of dead swarms of bees; my curiosity was 
agair excited; I raised one of the hives and viewing it closely I found 
the comb neat and clean, and a Jarge supply of dead bees lying princi- 
pally on the bottom of the hive, with a sufficient quantity of honey to 
have supplied their wants a whole year. On removing those found 
dead, from their several shelves, I happened to place a lighted candle 
near the mouth of a hive of dead bees, and then raising it gently, in 
order to look in, my light was immediately put out, which contributed 
to my understanding, that the evil effects had been produced from what 
we sometimes call stagnated air. This experiment, although accident- 
ally performed, served to 1ender it certain that more air was necessary 
in order for the safety of others. Since the circumstance occurred just 
related, I have had excellent luck; and do believe that bees may be 
wintered apparently with light losses. Since in autumn, it becomes na- 
tural for bees to be more quarrelsome, especially as soon as the flow- 
ers are decayed, it is my practice to watch them closely, and immedi- 
ately after I discover an assault, to move the hive liable to be conquer- 
ed, into a dark cellar, which invariably produces the desired effect of 
forming between the two parties, a principle of reconciliation. I prac- 
tise this course until at length it becomes necessary to carry them all in 
from the cold weather. Placing them on a shelf, one deep, I am very 
careful to open a communication for them at the top and bottom of the 
hives, so as to have a free circulation of air, and I am happy to say, 
that from this course, I have experienced as yet a favorable result. I 
have lost but two swarms out of forty, that had sufficient quantity of 
honey, and I do not anticipate the loss of any more this season. 

I submit these few brief remarks to your consideration, and relying 
confidently that they will be disposed of according to your better judg- 
ment. Respectfully yours, C. C. GRAY. 


CURE FOR THE SCAB IN SHEEP. 

Mr. Buet—Sir—In a late Cultivator, you mention the disease to 
which sheep are subject, and many things considered beneficial to many 
disorders. Having suffered much from the scab in my small flock, four 
years ago this winter, I thought it might be useful to some of your 
readers to state my experience in contending with this destructive com- 
plaint, and the result. The first of September, I had 200 merino sheep, 
in good flesh, but thought symptoms of the scab were discoverable in 
two or three. I went a journey to Ohio, and returned the 3d of No- 
vember. When I came home, about 40 of my flock were in a situation 
sickening to behold. Knowing it was the scav, and being experiment- 
ally ignorant of the proper remedy, I resorted to books and the various 
recipes generally used. Among the rest, I tried the mercurial oint- 
ment, recommended by Sir Joseph Banks, without the desired effect 
The disorder increased and baffled all my exertions. ‘The sheep began 
to die, and at shearing time, more than 100 were dead—after I had 
taken unwearied pains, and spent much time, and several dollars in 
money for medicine, and had lost more than half of my flock, I felt 
almost ready to abandon the wool-growing business. All my remaining 
sheep appeared more or less under the influence of the disagreeable 
disorder. But having heard of tobacco, and this being almost the only 
remedy prescribed and not tried, I made use of it, and with perfect 
effect. The modus operandi was this. I bought fifteen or eighteen 
pounds of cheap, shilling tobacco, cut it to pieces to get the strength 
easily out, put it intoa large kettle and boiled it as long as I thought 
necessary. I then took a forty gallon cask, with one head out, sawed 
the end so as to nail a wide board on the edge of the cask, and the other 
end of the board was fastened to the yard fence, enough higher 
than the cask to have the liquor run back into the cask. The 
tobacco liquor put into the cask hot; as soon as cool enough not to 
injure the sheep, put into the liquor about a gill of spirits of turpentine ; 
this should be repeated about once to every twelve or fifleen sheep; if 
all put in at once, a few of the first put in'o the cask will catch the 
whole of the turpentine. Tase the sheep by the forelegs, and put him 
in tail foremost, as you would a pig to scald, the liquor coming, as you 
crowd him down, up to his head and ears; turn him round in the cask, 
to have the liquor touch the sheep all over. I had many of mine ducked 
head under, then pulled them up on the board, and held them to drain 
a few minutes, and let them go. Having served them all in this way, 
I turned them to pasture, and have not lost a sheep since, unless by 
accident. If done effectually, it kills all the ticks. In shearing, the 
next year, we discovered only two ticks. The lambs were dipped as 
well as the old ones. The sheep were all fat the next fall, fit for mut- 
ton. I fully believe this mode of treatment will prevent the disorder, 
make the sheep more healthy, the wool better, and by the improve- 
ment of the flock, pay the expense and trouble many times over. Some 
think the seab cannot be cured, when the fleece is on in cold weather; 
others mention the expense. For my part, I believe the cure can be 
effected in moderate weather, in winter, though I never tried it. It 
will, m this case, be necessary to use a much greater quantity of to- 
bacco; but what is the expense to the value of the sheep? If the com- 





plaint comes on in the early part of winter, the wool is poor, and the 
sheep will die before the next summer, if not cured. And furthermore, 





one infected one will ruin the whole flock. I think farmers are too 
backward generally, in communicating the result of their own experi- 
ments, which they are willing to vouch for, even under oath. Particu- 
larly should the mode of using medicine, be communicated in detail, in 
a plain, intelligible manner. The sheep is so useful and necessary an 
animal, that every man who owns or has the care of them, ought to be 
attentive to their comfort in sickness and in health. If they are kept 
well, they increase rapidly ; if neglected, they are often the victims of 
wild animals, as also of various diseases. The men who have been 
regularly bred to the profession of shepherds in this country, are scarce, 
and although there are some who are truly deserving the name of good 
shepherds, they are not easily obtained. Our flocks generally being 
small, will not enable our common farmers to keep a man exclusively 
to attend to his sheep, with profit. Every farmer, therefore, for his 
own interest, as well as for the benefit of his country, ought to keep 
sheep, and to be able to prescribe for them when sick. 
Most respectfully yours, URI TRACY. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF BARNS AND THE WINTER MA- 
NAGEMENT OF STOCK. 

Mr. Eprror—Having had access to a few numbers of the Cultivator, 
and feeling a deep interest in the subjects there treated of, I have con- 
cluded to become one of your subscribers. 

I shall shortly be under the necessity of building a barn, or barns; 
and wishing to build on the best possible principle, that is, so as to se- 
cure the most value of manure, and keep the largest amount of stock 
in proportion to the quantity of fodder consumed, I have formed a plan 
in my own mind, and venture to state it to you for publication, if you 
think proper ; by this means, hoping to have some improvement made 
upon it, or a better one drawn by some person or persons, more expe- 
rienced than myself, and communicated through the medium of your 
paper, that others, as well as myself, may derive benefit thereby. I 
have been led to conclude, that the usual method of building, is a very 
bad one. Ist. In this cold section of the country, our domestic animals 
suffer extremely, a considerable part of the winter; many are lost in 
consequence, and much more food is required to carry them safely 
through, than would be if they were kept comfortably warm. 2d. The 
manure is exposed to drenching rains, and the urine is totally lost, and 
I firmly believe, that one-half of this valuable article, upon which de- 
pends the success of the farmer, is wholly lost. 3. The lower timbers 
soon decay, and the barn suffers much injury in consequence thereof. 
4th. The profits of fowls are ina great measure lost, or are destroyed 
by depredators, which readily find shelterunder them. The planI have 
formed may be applied to a large or small farm. 

I should prefer to build on ground descending to the south, say five 
feet in forty, dig the cellar and stone the east, north and west sides of 
sufficient depth, seven, or eight feet ; turning the south end of the west 
wall with a right angle, continuing so far as to form a wall for the north 
side of the cellar for the second barn, the remainder to be built of tim- 
bers, raised sufficiently from the groun1, so as to secure them from de- 
cay, supported by stones and lime; (this may be suppiied by a shed if 
circumstances require;) the floors of both barns being on a level, all 
double, so as to secure the chaff from falling upon the cattle or sheep 
below, entering each with the produce, upon the two sides united, which 
frees us from passing through the yard, which is often unpleasant.— 
The whole space under the second, having the east side open, or nearly 
so, to shelter attle summer and winter, and so constructed as to feed 
upon three sides from above, without descending below. In the cellar 
of the first barn, which is, say forty feet square, I would erect stalls 
upon the east and west sides, heading towards the walls, built similar 
to those builtfor horses, in width twelve or fourteen feet, leaving a space 
between the two of twelve or sixteen feet to receive the manure, the 
floors to be laid so tight that the urine cannot pass through, but con- 
ducted to such a place, that it may be readily thrown with the manure. 
Let the cattle be tied with a rope or small chain, much after the man- 
ner of tying horses, and fed from above into suitable cribs or racks, 
which spaces should be left open for ventilation. 

These stalls may be used for horses, or cattle, or readily converted 
into pens for calves; cows or sheep when dropping their young in cold 
weather. The walls should be so constructed as to exclude frost to any 
considerable extent, but to receive sufficient light and air, that it may 
be well ventilated. In the north end of one row of stalls, let there be 
a place sufficiently large for the fowls, where they may be ke kept dry 
and warm, and with proper attention, they will supply us with an abun- 
dance of eggs through the winter. Let the cattle have free access to 
water without leaving the yard. Let the barns be so placed, that the 
ends of the roofs come towards the yard, that the water therefrom may 
be carried from it. Sheds may be erected on the south and east, either 
temporary, or permanent, as circumstances admit. The yard to be the 
lowest in the middle, so as to receive all the liquor it contains, and the 
earth so prepared that it shall not penetrate it. I think we may safely 














estimate the manure made from this plan, worth double of that made 
'from the same quantity of fodder in the usual manner of spending it, 
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and a saving of thirty per cent, in feeding it to cattle thus sheltered, be- 
sides more or less of their lives. Yours, etc, 


Johnson, March 7th, 1837. H. WHITING. 


NEW SPRING WHEAT. 

J. Bvet, Esq.—Sir—I send you enclosed a small sample of Italian 
spring wheat, This sample is taken from a parcel I purchased a few 
years since, and is part of the four years’ crop since the introduction of 
the original importation. Theseed was brought to this country in 1832 
by Signor J. B. I. Carbonai, from the city of Florence, Italy. The cask 





was sold for charges ; I bought it, and finding ita heavy and beautiful || 


grain, prevailed with several of our farmers to sow it; the result was 
most gratifying. Sowed side and side with our country spring wheat, 
it exceeded it two feet in height, standing on the ground, and yielded 
double the quantity, weighing sixty-three pounds to the bushel. It has 
succeeded well every year since, producing from twenty-five to thirty- 
five bushels to the acre; grows well on every variety of soil on which 
it has been sown. Very few of our farmers will now sow winter wheat, 
finding this wheat a sure crop. Your ob’t, 
Rome, N. ¥Y. March 24, 1836. JAY HATHAWAY. 





MODE OF RAISING CUCUMBERS, &e. ON CLAY SOIL. 
Sherourne, March 22, 1836. 

J. Buet, Esq.—Dear Sir—I take a good deal of interest in horticul- 
ture, and my most pleasant hours are spent in cultivating a small gar- 
den. The soil is a stiff clay loam, resting upon a loose gravel. I car- 
ried on sand and manured it highly, but for several years was unsuc- 
cessful in my attempts to raise melons and cucumbers. I became quite 
discouraged and concluded I must give it up; but still thought it worth 
another trial. I prepared a spot of about forty feet square, by cover- 
ing it with sand to the depth of six or eight inches, and a heavy coat 
of manure; it was then spaded about twelve inches deep, and well mixed 
together. On this spot I made eight hills by digging holes eighteen 
inches deep, and twe and a half feet diameter, these I filled with fresh 
stable manure (in which was considerable straw,) even with the surface 
of the ground, well pressed down. I then brought from the woods a 
load of rich black mould, formed from decayed vegetables ; with this 
was mixed an equal quantity of sand, and the hills covered to the depth 
of six or eight inches. The seeds were soaked between wet sods of 
grass, laid near the fire for about twelve hours, and then planted. I 
put over each a box of eight inches deep, of sufficient size to take four 
lights of ten by eight glass. In about thirty-six hours after planting, 
they began to show themselves above the surface. The growth of the 
plants was rapid beyond any thing I had ever witnessed, and the seed 
leaves looked like those of pumpkins or squashes. As the weather be- 
come warmer, I removed the glass and substituted a covering of single 
foundation muslin, to prevent the ravages of insects. I succeeded be- 
yond my most sanguine anticipations, and had as fine melons and cu- 
cumbers as are grown on Long Island or elsewhere. I have no doubt 
now that they may be cultivated with as much certainty of success as 
any other vegetable. There may be many subscribers to your useful 
paper who would be benefitted by the above information. It is written 
in much haste, and my time so much occupied, I am not able to revise 
it. If you deem it of any consequence, you are at liberty to make any 

use of it you think proper. 
Respectfully yours, H. N. FARGO. 


ON THE PRESERVATION OF TIMBER. 

In the year 1801, I built a ware-house on my lot in Union-street, in 
Schenectady. The cellar was dug about four feet deep, and the stone 
wall a foot or two deeper. I left no opening for door or window. The 
floor beams were of excellent pitch pine timber, of twelve by twelve 
inches, slit, and were six by twelve inches when placed in the wall, and 
about eighteen inches above the ground. I laid a floor three inch oak 
plank loose, neither jointed nor nailed, although they were square edge 
and lay close to each other. Five years after, I observed a jostling in 
a place in the floor, and raised one of the plank to learn the cause, and 
found one of the six by twelve beams rotted off, and fallen on the bot- 
tom of the cellar. The plank was rotten below, except about an inch 
sound on the upper side. I lifted the whole floor, found most of the 
plank rotten, except a shell on the top; and the timbers were rotten, 
and so decayed, that I took them all out and put in oak, after making 
windows and a door in opposite sides of the wall. I thought the depth 
of the cellar would have prevented injury to the timbers, but found it 
the cause of the destruction, as shavings of pine boards, and pine sli- 
vers lying on the bottom of the cellar, were perfectly sound, while the 
timbers were beautifully ornamented with curtains of white mould, 
hanging in festoons to nearly the depth of the cellar, as white as snow, 
very thick, and appeared as if of bleached muslin. 

In 1817, I took down an old kitchen on the same lot, the floor had 
lainon saplings of oak, six or eight inches over, such as are used for 
scaffold poles. They were bedded in the ground, so that the pine floor- 
ing came next the ground, and excluded air, They had lain there from 











|1794, and both the timbers and flooring were very little injured by rot. 
|I concluded, that a free circulation of air must be allowed, or air must 
\be entirely excluded, to save timber from decay. 

If you think the within may be of use to builders, worthy a place in 
ithe Cultivator, you may insert it. Respectfu!ly, 
Schenectady, March 24, 1836. D. TOMLINSON. 


CORN—GRASS SEEDS—MANGEL WURTZEL. 
Schenectady, 23d March, 1836. 

Str—If anything in the following communication is worth publishing, 
it is at your service. 
| The two last years, corn has been raised in the following manner, on 
the Mohawk Flats, near this city. If in grass, the land is ploughed 
‘and well harrowed, lengthwise of the furrow, without disturbing the 
sward. The ground is then prepared for planting by being marked out 
two and a half feet one way, and three feet the other. The last season, 
,the field was rolled after being planted, with evident benefit, as it made 
it level. When the corn is three inches high, the cultivator is passed 
through both ways; and twice afterwards it is used in the same man- 
|ner; no hills are made, but the ground is kept level. Neither hand hoe 
‘nor plough are used, after the corn is planted. Fields manured with 
|coarse manure have been tilled inthe same manner. Corn tilled in this 
way is as clean of weeds, as when tilled in the usual way ; it isno more 
liable to be blown down, and the produce is equally good. It saves a 
great deal of hard labor, which is an expensive item in the usual cul- 
ture, of corn. Last October, ten rods were measured out, in two dif- 
ferent places, in a corn-field, on grass Jand—the one yielded ten, the 
other nine, bushels of ears. In one corn-field after the last dressing in 
July, timothy and clover seed were sown, and in the fall the grass ap- 
peared to have taken as well as it had done in adjoining fields where it 
had been sowed with oats. 

The following is the result of a comparison of your Dutton corn with 
the common yellow eight-rowed : 


1834—Oct 22d. Inches. oz.dr. oz. dr. 

One ear of Dutton corn measured 104 grain weighed 74 cob2 jg 
do. do. do. 11 do. ei.* & sé 
do. eight-rowed, do. 104 do. ee = £oz 
do. do. do. 103 do. Mma * £24 
do do. do. 10 do. 54 . 5 


Jan. 14, 1835.—Half a bushel of ears of Dutton corn weighed 20 lbs. 
The grain when shelled, weighed 15 lbs. 11 oz. The cobs weighed 4 
Ibs. 4.0z. The grain measured nearly nine quarts. 

Half a bushel of ears of the eight-rowed weighed 20 Ibs. ll oz. The 
grain weighed 17 lbs. 1 oz. The cobs weighed 3 lb. 10 0z. The grain 
measured nine quarts.* 

Our grass seed is sown in the following manner :—After the oats or 
barley are about four inches high, the grass seed is sown, and a roller 
with a bush fastened behind it, is immediately passed over the field, 
which covers the seed sufficiently, and makes the field very level, with- 
out injuring the barley or oats, which in three or four days are up as 
straight as ever. 

Last spring half an acre of lucerne was sown in this manner on bar- 
ley, and when the winter commenced, it was as thick as it could stand, 
and nearly two feet high, while the common red clover in the same field 
was only one-third of that height. 

On the same farm, the last season, six hun'red bushels of mangel 
wurtzel were raised from half an acre and eight perches of land, being 
at the rate of 1,088 bushels per acre. The ground was manured with 
coarse manure ; three pounds of seed were sown in rows, two feet apart, 
and tilled with the cultivator only. The hand weeding in the rows was 
amply compensated after midsummer, by the thinnings out, which kept 
eight pigs till corn was ripe. The expense of cultivation was about the 
same as if the ground had been planted with potatoes. 

Respectfully yours, CHARLES H. TOMLINSON. 


ON THE UTILITY OF SAVINGS BANKS IN THE COUNTRY. 
Hamptonburgh, Orange. Co. Feb. 17, 1836. 

J. Buer, Esq.—Sir—Having for a long time been of the opinion, that 
it would be a desirable thing to have established in the several towns 
of the state, Banks for Savings, where the poor and industrious of all 
classes, the mechanic, the day laborer, the house servant and many 
others, could safely deposite their earnings, and where they could re- 
ceive an interest on their annual accumulations, I venture to make the 
suggestion through the columns of your publication. It strikes me, 
that it would hold out strong inducements to all, to be more provident 
and industrious. At present, the greatest number of some of the classes 
referred to, spend as fast or faster than they earn, in useless extrava- 
gance, or in some other way still more objectionable, and consequently 
always remain poor, and in case of sickness or accident, become a pub- 
lic charge. Whereas, could they conveniently and safely de osite in a 
Savings Bank, all surplus earnings, a large poportion would probably, 





* The important inquiry is, which variety produces the most grain in a row, 





or on an acre—which ripens earliest ?— Conductor. 
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when made acquainted with its object, avail themselves of its advanta-|, If we could have them as they came from Spain, they would be an 
ges, and thus become useful members of the community. Iam deeply admixture of all flocks; this tomy mind is not “ distinctive.’ 
impressed with the idea, that much good would result from the establish- Mr. Gilbert, member of the National Institute of France, whom I 


ment of such institutions, and have thus imperfectly and crudely made have formerly quoted, in speaking of the stock from which the Ram- 
the suggestion, with the hope that some able and influential writer will | bouilet was derived, says, “ but having been chosen from a great num- 
advocate the measure with his mind and pen. W. W. J. |' ber of flocks, in different parts of the kingdom, they were distinguished 
Remnxs.—There 1s no doubt that Savings Banks would be as bene-) bY Very striking differences which formed a medley te teeny te She 
ficial in the country as in the city, where these disadvantages are ma- ©Y€- We hear abate when managers of Rambouilet to “re- 
nifestly great. But there are two serious difficulties—that of inducing — ~ this old fas ie thi ; rr —, 
responsible persons to take charge of such banks, gratuitously, and the aa We tae 15 at heed pd a Soeertat 
i i inve > P > YY i nl? 4 ° ’ s aes . . b , 
difficulty of making investments of the moneys deposited —Cond. Peskout, Wy sepuitnte-—-und Gh great Hadkaces suyé, * there is very 
MERINO vs. SAXONS. little difference between my Saxon and Escurial fleeces.” And further 
Mr. Buet—Dear Sir—The recent discussion that has appeared in observes. “my Merinos carrying much heavier fleeces than in 1810.” 
your paper upon the subject of “ Old Fashioned Merinos,” I think can-) Whence then this feverish sensitiveness to “old fashioned merinos”? 
not be totally void of interest, especially to the wool growing portion of If gentlemen, with the discriminating views and practiee of Mr. Jarvis, 
community. The discussion has called forth remarks from those who. will take sheep, of the different Spanish flocks, and the Electoral Meri- 
stil] retain some of the remains of the Merino blood, as well as from no; preserve them pure, keep them distinct, then might they present 
those who are still breeding a race of sheep denominated the Saxony, their experience for public examination. Otherwise I must consider 
who seem to be sincere in their belief, that the Saxony sheep are the “old fashioned merino” as even a bad “ barn yard phrase.” 
best calculated for a flock for the farmers. But, sir, happening to be a If any one had asserted that the Paulaur is a large, hardy sheep, a 
practical farmer and a wool grower at the present time, and having a heavy shearer, and for those who keep a few sheep, or bestow little 
flock of sheep composed of a few “ old fashioned Merinos,” the remain-| care; and particularly fer those who manufacture their own wool, is 
der Saxonys, permit me to offer a few plain remarks upon the two preferable to the Electoral or Escurial, I should not have controverted 
breeds of sheep, Having been in the farming business but a year or it, in my own “ chimney corner.” 
two, consequently my knowledge cannot be very extensive, but whatI)> All those who are particularly devoted to antiquity and principled 
have learned respecting sheep husbandry, has been principally by ex-| against improvement, would be unmolested in this harmless enjoyment, 
perience, and notwithstanding the labored communications that have unless they place themselves in the way of the grand progress of so- 
appeared in your paper, in support of the Saxony breed of sheep, yet’ dern improvement and discrimination. When all the other occupa- 
I am thoroughly convinced, that the “ old fashioned Merino,” or as one’ tions of mankind are evincing their skill and advancement, I should 
of your correspondents has expressed himself, the “ American Merino,” | fee! ashamed of farming, if it was necessarily so low as to remain sta- 
must be the breed of sheep from which the farmer and wool grower tionary! much more to be compelled to “ retrograde.” 
can expect to realize their income. When] first turned my attention The term Saxony sheep, and old fashioned merinos, are both too in- 
to farming and to sheep husbandry, there was a great fever throughout) definite to satisfy a good shepherd, which I have endeavored to illus- 
the country, to obtain the Saxony sheep, and to quickly dispose of the trate in my preceding numbers. I intend to hold myself to the last, op- 
Merinos, for we were repeatedly told that from the fermer we could re- posed to carrying refinement too far, in any shape, or under any deno- 
alize double the profit: consequently in selecting my flock, I did not mination. From my peculiar locality, I availed myself of the opportu- 
purchase any but what was of the pure Saxony breed. The loss that! nity of procuring by selection, Saxony sheep and merinos, of most of 
have sustained is very great, and my neighbors have all shared the! the Spanish flocks, and of rescuing the remnant of some choice flocks 
same fate with me. I am now disposing, as fast as possible, of my de- from the knife of the butcher. 
licate Saxonys, and supplying their places with strong and healthy, An opinion has arisen in the minds of some, and undoubtedly an 
“old fashioned Merinos.” We have repeatedly been told, through the honest one, that Saxony, sheep have ruined our flecks. I would refer 
medium of your paper, (and certainly with a great deal of truth,) that them to my first number in the Cultivator, to show that all the sheep 
the Merinos are a hardy race of sheep, strong constitution and exactly, denominated Saxony, ought not to be admitted asan improvement. I 
fittted for our cold climate, while the Saxonys are a delicate teader have had among my Saxony and Escurial, individual sheep exceeding- 
breed of sheep, weak constitution, and unable to withstand the severity ly fine; but with open, thin fleeces, delicate and tender, flat-sided and 
of our northern winters. I amconfident thatthe farmer loses nothing in) poor nurses. And I find them equally among both. These I exclude 
giving his flock of sheep grain during the winter, but he will be the gain- from propagating. And no flock of merinos of any description can be 
er, for in his Merinos he will perceive an improvement in their looks ; but) sustained or improved in any other way. 
in the Saxonys, notwithstanding he may give them grain, yet in the I am confident that it will be ultimately acceded by those who now 
spring they begin to lose their flesh, their appetites are gone, and they) doubt, and those who now controvert the opinion, that the Electoral 
become weak and sickly, and this too at a time when they ought to be, close woolled merino, is an improvement on the Spanish. AndI am 
in good heart, to be enabled to take care of their young; but they be- mainly desirous to excite our shepherds and growers of wool, to the 
ing in such a miserable condition, their lambs dic, and if the mother) use of the same means which have elevated the Electoral and Ram- 
survives, the wool is checked in its growth and consequently does not) bouilet flocks. And tome the way seems open. Inestimating the dif- 
shear but about two-thirds of a fleece. Thus you see, the farmer loses his) ference of latitude between Saxony and New-York in whose favor 
lambs, together with a part of his fleece. ‘This is not the result of mis-) would it fall? Are we better or worse shepherds? They rear lambs 
management—for let a flock of Saxony sheep receive the utmost care’) and produce fine wool for exportation. 
and attention possible, in a measure, the condition of the flock will be}! My Saxony sheep are subjected to the same exposure with my me- 
similar to what I have said above. The subject of sheep husbandry is,| rinos, which they have sustained equally well. They have thick hea- 
at the present day, one of greatimportance, and I sincerely hope that we|! yy fleeces, averaging with my merinos, but evidently and decidedly finer 
shall see many more communications in your paper upon that subject.) and more elastic. One of my Electoral bucks last year, sheared five 
Yours, &c. G. T. || pounds of washed wool. They were not during the last severe winter 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY—No. VL || sheltered more than five nights. We do not farm in exotic green house 
Mr. Evrror—In the February number of the Cultivator, I unex-!| 


|, Style in this part of the great state. 
pecteily noticed the complimenton my “rounded periods.” Being now! 








All that can be reasonably asked of the editor or the public, is ean- 


only a plain practical farmer, I had not attended particularly to their) os ae eg eiaad te teak dare ee he ae oF Seg at eae o- 
configuration, holding the subject matter more important than the man-|/°""? ‘ ay ies , Respectfully yours F 
ner. I hope no critic will attack the subject matter, for I am ill dispos-|| : a : ian deeral : 

a § 3S-| | q . < e F ‘ » . é 
ed to controversy. As F. is so far removed from A. B. I feel unwilling}! m. / eo weal tacit 4 "Gen oat en 
to approximate ina controversial way upon a subject of common inter-|! _, fF anager tty. “a eae | ‘k ; _ 
dik: Dhie ine eadhs tn Ra eanesnd ctharwien || Shall —_ and leave this subject to those who like controversy better 

; : : ; “ne n myself. 

te have not yet arrived at the point of embracing the whole medley off Noten We regret this determination of our correspondent, and would 
the first importation of Spanish sheep, Escurial, Montaru, Gaudaloupe, |! z Seti of hte Meme hiew seein 
Paulaur, Negretto,&c. At that early period we were but imperfectly reel amas [See SS 
acquinted with their distinctions; and mainly influenced by the impor-|| ~“ : . 
tance of the acquisition of Spanish sheep. And then to have this busi-|| A HINT TO FARMERS—GREAT VALUE OF APPLES. 
ness so deserted, and these sheep so degraded ! as to be even rejected|| J. Buer,—In the fall of 1835, I gathered about 150 bushels of good 
bay penn ; and now, because the price of wool has advanced the|| sound apples, of different kinds, and put them into my cellar, for the 
I ) o sheep, to say » SIN e us our “old fashioned merinos.” || Purpose of feeding them out to my stock of cattle and pigs, to see what 

; b, € go to the drover or the butcher, they will reply, they were not jeffect they would have. When hard weather commenced, I had two 
werth preserving. Gone, gone. ‘cows that gave milk; I put them into a stable, and commenced feed- 
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ing the two cows with a half a bushel of apples to each cow per day. 
I charged the boy that milked them, to see if the cows increased of 
their milk, and the third day the boy says that the cows gave almost 
double the quantity that they did before I fed them the apples; and 
the young woman that had the charge cf the milk, says that the butter 
that was made from the milk of those cows at the time of feeding 
them apples, was of a fine flavor, and a fine yellow colour. 

I likewise commenced feeding them to my pigs; I fed about one 
bushel a day to thirteen pigs, with a small portion of corn, and I now 
defy the state to bring thirteen as good pigs as mine, that have had no 
better keeping. 

I had gathered about 250 bushels of good sound apples, and put 
them into a good bin in my carriage house, with the intent of making 
them into cider; but before I got ready to make them iato cider, the 
cold weather came on, and all my apples froze. I immediately cover- 
ed them with blankets, and they remained in that situation till the 
thaw, in the latter part of December; I then commenced feeding them 
to my stock of cattle, which consisted of twenty-two head and two 
colts ; I fed them about ten bushels per day; I soon found that my cattle 
would not eat half the quantity of hay that they did before I com- 
menced feeding them apples, and when the apples were gone, I could 
see that my cattle had gained in flesh, and looked better. I think that 
my apples that I have fed out to my stock of cattle this winter, have 
been worth to me more than though I had made them into cider and 
sold it for one dollar per barrel. This from yours, &c. 

Canaan, Feb. 16, 1836. ELEAZER CADY. 


Note.—A gentleman, of Montgomery, informs us that he has derived 
like benefits from storing his apples, and feeding them in winter, to 
his stock; and that a horse which had fora long time been afflicted 
with the heaves, and to cure which, every previous prescription had 
failed, has been restored to entire health by this apple diet.—Cond. 


TO PRESERVE FENCE POSTS—CORN CROP—CORN CRIB— 
OATS—APPLES FOR HOG FEED, &c. 

Mr. Bver—I offer a few remarks for the Cultivator, should you 
deem them worthy of publication. My choice is rather to learn by 
the wisdom and experience of others, than to assume the capacity of 
a teacher: if, however, it may be in my power to communicate a ser- 
viceable hint or two to my brethren of the plough, it will be no less a 
pleasure thana duty toimpart it. It must be evident to every farmer, 
that in order to the successful tillage of his lands, good fences are indis- 
pensable. The increasing scarcity of fencing timber is a powerful rea- 
son for using measures to extend its durability. I will here state my 
usual practice in setting fence posts, for the last twelve years—which 
is, to dig the holes two feet or deeper, and fill with cobble stones, ta- 
king care to drive them with an iron bar, and placing a heavy stone 
at the surface, each side of the post—thus preserving it from contact 
with the earth at a point where the rotting process usually begins. I 
have set several hundred in this manner, and have good reason to believe 
their durability will thereby be much prolonged. In 1823, a piece of 
fence was set with beech posts and filled round with earth. In 1824, 
the line was extended, the filling up this year being with stone. In 
about seven years, it became necessary to rebuild the first portion; 
most of the remainder is now standing. I would not recommend beech 
for posts, but state this fact merely to show the result of different 
modes of filling up. 

The last season was generally unfavorable to the growth of corn. 
My planting ground was a piece of wheat stubble, the soil in general 
gravelly, containing about four acres, was manured with twelve loads 
of various kinds, chiefly coarse, to the acre, before ploughing; then 
well turned under and harrowed. About the 20th of May, the ground 
was marked out for planting, by a sort of rake, with four teeth, making 
the rows three feet apart. I have sometimes planted closer, but cannot 
recommend it from my own experience. The seed was soaked, tarred 
and rolled in plaster. The ground being very dry, the tar rather ob- 
structed vegetation, and caused the grain to come up quite unevenly. 








The crows took a few hills, though I presume the flavor of tar was 
not very agreeable to them. I hoed twice, and received as a compen- 
sation for my labor, about 200 bushels of corn, chiefly sound. Having 
prepared land for planting in several different modes, I am inclined to 
adopt that of a single ploughing, with the mannre previously spread, 
as preferable. 

Permit me here to describe a sort of corn crib, which I have used 
for several years, as combining convenience, economy and security; and 
where every farmer can save at least a portion of his crop. Erect two 
poles of sufficient size, near the end of the barn-floor, opposite the dou- 
ble door, extending to the joists above, where they should be fastened. 
Then place two pieces of timber, three or four feet in length, from the 
poles to the girt over the back door; throw on loosely, a covering of 
plank or slabs, with a narrow board in front, when commence filling, a 





scoop being very convenient for that purpose. Corn seced in this way, 
has usually, if not always, seasoned better than when spread on a floor, 
* 


Vot. Il. 





A crib of this description will hold from 150 to 200 bushels of ears, 
with little or no inconvenience to the ordinary use of the barn, 

With regard to the culture of oats, it has been my practice for some 
years, to seed with three bushels to the acre. Some of my neighbors 
differ with me in this, and prefer a less quantity. My reason for ad- 
hering to it is this—the crop is almost invariably ten or fifteen bushels 
greater per acre, than it was when in the habit of seeding with two or 
two and a half bushels. I will here correct a small error in a former 
note, as the thrashing was not then completed. Instead of 60 bushels 
per acre, 1 73-100 acres yielded 113 bushels, or 115 by weight. I hope 
yet to reach the standard ia the Cultivator for January. 

During the past season, I made considerable use of apples in fatten- 
ing swine. This I consider good economy. My store hogs have been 
wintered thus far chiefly on sweet apples, 50 bushels having been stored 
in the cellar for that purpose. In estimating the value of apples for 
hogs, however, it should be borne in mind, that pork made in this way 
is not of equal value to grain fattened; but as that is an expensive bu- 
siness, it is the farmer’s duty to make the most of those perishable ma- 
terials, that more or less abound during the autumnal season, and thus 
prevent their entire loss. Yours, &c. G. BUTLER. 

Clinton, Oneida co. N. Y. February 25, 1836. 


A housewife sends the following method of making Indian cakes, for 
publication in the Cultivator :—To one pint of milk, add a tea-cup full 
of cream, one egg, two table spoonsful of molasses, a tea-cup full of 
flour, a tea spoon full of saleratus, and a quart of Indian meal, with 
salt sufficient to season. Mix well, and make into balls about the size 
of a goose-egg, drop them into hot lard, and fry 15 or 20 minutes. 


CRITICISM—VALUE OF THE RUTA BAGA. 

J. Burr—Dear Sir—I observed in your February number, 2d vol. 
page 163, a communication from Pittsford, Monroe co. Jan. 9th, 1836, 
representing an account of agricultural labors this season, so far as 
they are connected with the cultivation of Indian corn, the carrot, and 
ruta baga crops. It is thus, through the medium of so valuable a pub- 
lication as the Cultivator, we receive information from the industrious 
and scientific cultivators, to the general benefit of the agriculturist. 
In communicating the success which attended your correspondent’s 
experiments, in the produce of corn, the carrot, and ruta baga turnip, 
reflects the highest credit, and serve to stimulate the young and aspiring 
agriculturist. In observing my attention particularly solicited to the 
account of the ruta baga crop, and having devoted many years and 
great expense in the cultivation of ruta baga, in England and America, 
on the level as well as four furrow system, which must depend upon 
the nature and depth of the staple and knowledge of the fertile qualities 
of the soil, so cultivated, for that vegetable, I feel it my duty, (in which 
I am involved,) for the benefit of aspiring cultivators of the ruta baga to 
state my impression, that there has been an unintentional mistake as 
to the weight of the turnips, and if so, will lessen the value of the 
of the crop materially. , a . . 

The motive of this communication is, that I am fearful some agricul- 
turists who may be disposed to cultivate the ruta baga, and not having 
experienced its cultivation, may feel themselves disappointed with their 
produce and solidity, when compared with the statement of your cor- 
respondent, and discontinue the cultivation of one of the most profita- 
ble, valuable and useful roots, that a farmer can cultivate for his stock 
—which will, with proper management in feeding them away, continue 
the growth of young stock through winter, with all the glossy appear- 
ance of coat, and advantages of summer, promting symmetry, size and 
qualifications for the use of the dairy or labor—providing them with a 
comfortable dry shed, and allowing plenty of straw for bedding. From 
the produce of one acre cultivated by E. Holbrook, Esq. we have sup- 
ported 16 head of young stock, with hay at intervals during the day, 
to this period, and have a sufficient quantity to feed them this severe 
winter, until they are turned out into rough land. I might write much 
upon this subject, which would be useful to young and inexperienced 
cultivators of the ruta baga and the management of young stock; but 
I am fearful its length would preclude its admission in your valuable 
paper. I am very respectfully yours, THOS. MIDFORD. 

Hyde-Park, March 10, 1836. 


GRAIN WORM—CHINCK BUG—DUTTON CORN. 
Goochland County, Va. January 9, 1836. 
Dear Strn—What is it you call the “ Wheat Worm?” Is it a catter- 
pillar? Does it prey first upon the blades, and then upon the chaff of 
the green heads—or does it eat up the green grain in its forming 
state?’* I ask these questions merely to state a fact that has twice 


*It eats the grain in its green state. A small fly punctoree the inner sheath 
of the young kernel, in the same way that the young pea is punctured, and 
deposites its eggs, which soon produces small yellow worms, sometimes a 
dozen in one sheath, which do not appear to the naked eye to have motion. 
They do not emigrate, but invariably consume the kernel to which they are 
attached. In some heads the grain of the ear is but partially destroyed, in 
others wholly.— Cond. 
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occurred here, (and pretty extensively,) in my recollection. About the| 
time the crops of wheat were generally out of the boot, (the first time } 
I think was 1789, the next, 1807, and not since,) hosts of caterpillars 
made their appearance in wheat fields, commencing usually at the ma- | 
nured spots, and extending generally through the wheat, and destroy-| 
ing, first every green blade, and then falling upon the shuck of the) 
head, if green—otherwise, moving off, (always in one direction,) by 
millions, tothe next green spot. ‘These insects were one inch anda half) 
or quarter long, striped and hairy. To the astonishment of the owners, |) 
the wheat at harvest was found to be rather benefitted than injured, | 
where the blade only had been eaten off. Where the head of the wheat 
continued green and ripened very slowly, the wheat was frequently | 
entirely destroyed. I have seen these worms destroyed, by cutting | 
ditches between fields. I have seen ditches from three to four inches | 
deep with the worms, destroyed by spreading on and burning them | 
with straw and leaves. Now I should be glad to know if your wheat| 
worm resembles the above ? 

The chinck bug is a much more formidable enemy with us than the 
wheat worm, or even the Hessian fly. They, (the chinck bugs,) at- 
tack both corn and wheat crops—the latter in May, the former gene- 
rally in the month of June. They continue to injure the wheat, by 
extracting the sap as long as there is a particle of it in the stalk. The) 
consequence is, where they are numerous, the grain, when harvested, | 
is nearly worthless and the straw vastly injured. By the time the wheat, 
is cut, the bugs, (then flies,) take wing, and immediately spread over | 
the neighboring corn fields, concealing themselves under the blade} 
slips, under the roots, &c. where they deposite millions ef eggs, which | 
are hatched ineight or ten days, and continue through rapidly succeeding | 
generations, to prey upon the sap as long as any thing green remains | 
apon the stalk—finally taking shelter for the winter, under the bark of 
stumps and logs, under large clods, &c. to be ready for the work of! 
destruction the next season. When first hatched, they are very small} 
and as red as cochinea!l. They grow very rapidly, and in a week at-| 
tain half the size of a bed-bug—in a week more, they acquire wings, | 
fly and spread themselves over the field, depositing their eggs general. | 
ly. They are, in the last state, about twice the size of a flea, have 
white wings, and their bodies being dark, have a speckled appearance. 
I have been thus minute in describing these insects, because I observe, 
from the Farmer and Gardener, they have never been seen in Mary- 
land, and suppose they are unknown with you. They resemble the! 
bed-bug in nothing but their abominable seent when crusheed. I 
should have stated, that the injury to the corn crop is never very great, | 
except in very dry seasons. I have said, that the chinck bug is a much 
more injurious enemy than the Hessian fly. I may say that I do not. 
consider the latter to have been, upon the whole, a very pernicious | 
thing. They certainly do but little injury where the land is capable, 
of producing as much as fifteen bushels of wheat to the acre, and| 
farmers having generally made this discovery, have heen induced to! 
improve their wheat lands, and have thus more than counterbalanced 
the injury. Our system of improvement, however, is, I apprehend, | 
about to be greatly retarded by the general cultivation of tobacco, in| 
consequence of the high price of that article. It is now selling from) 
10 to 15, and even as high as 20 dollars the hundred weight. This will | 
require all the manure that can be raised, and other crops must con-|, 
sequently be neglected. The high price of tobacco and cotton, and || 
the general movement about internal improvements—such as the James |! 
River canal, now under contract, from Lynchburgh to near Richmond, || 
upon Judge Wright’s plan; the Fredericksburgh and Potomac rail-| 
road, under contract from Richmond to the Potomac, and others in 
contemplation by petitions now before the legislature, have had a ten- 
dency greatly to increase the rates of slave labor, and have raised the 
price of that species of property, within the last two years, from four 
to eight and nine hundred, and often as high as one thousand dollars, 
for male slaves, from twenty to thirty years of age. Indeed, I think, 
among other pernicious effects to that unhappy race, northern fanati- 
cism has tended to augment their value. I believe one thousand male 
slaves could now be hired on the rail-roads and canals, at one hundred 
dollars or more for each, which is nearly one hundred per cent above}; 
the ordinary rates. 

I began this desultory scrawl! merely to ask you to request Mr. Be-}, 
ment to send me a pair of pigs, and shall conclude by asking the favor || 
of you to describe your Dutton corn in the Cultivator, and if practica- 
ble, send me with the pigs, a small quantity of seed. Is it white corn?* |, 


} 
| 
| 





* The Dutton corn is yellow. It does not produce more ears than other va-|! 
rieties. It does not grow tall—it is dwarfish in height, though it spreads much 
from the bottom, and affords much fodder. It is a twelve rowed variety—the 

grain sets very close upon the cob. If transferred to Virginia, we think it|| 
would become acclimated there, and in the course of years, attain the growth | 
and habits of Virginia corn. We plant three feet apart, or two and a half by || 
three, four stalks ina hill. Thus we obtain 23,232 stalks, and an equal num-}) 
ber of ears on anacre. The Virginia mode of planting, if we apprehend cor-|| 
rectly, is five feet between the rows, and three feet Getwesn ¢ e hills—two || 





< 


If so, it will probably suit our elimate. Does it produce more ears 
than usual to the stalk? Dees it grow tall? Has it much fodder? 
How many rows to the ear? &e. &e, 

I conclude by saying, that all men speak highly of the Cultivator. 
Notwithstanding the difference in our climates, we find it well calculat 
ed to direct our general management. Your terms are different from 
ours. For instance, you use the term husk where we say shuck—you 
specify quantities of land by roods, instead of parts of an acre, as 1-5th, 
&e. and many others, only caleulated, however, to bother the verg 
ignorant. Excuse the trouble you may be atin reading this, and du 
what you please with it. Yours most respectfully, 


A. W. PLEASANT. 





AGRICULTURE. 

The pursuit of agriculture, in all its branehes, offers to a liberal 
mind, opportunities for research and experiments, which is denied in 
almost every other department of science. The perfection to which all 
other professions and scienees have arrived, leave nothing to the fol- 
lower of them at the present day, but study and toil, in acquiring a 
knowledge of the discoveries and inventions of others. By some acci- 
dental circumstance, like that which revealed to Newton’s mind the 
eternal law of gravitation, some new discevery in astronomy may yet 
be made ; but to the devotee of science who starts with the determina- 
tion of laboring till he discovers some new principle by which the 
heavenly bodies are governed, there is little to be anticipated for the 
reward of his enthusiastic toil, but disappointment and sorrow at last; 
while the same labor and investigation bestowed on subjects connected 
with the culture of the soil, would probably have revealed some fact, 
unknown before, or at least might have gone far to arrange and clas- 
sify the discordant facts with which the annals of agriculture abound. 
While the rules that govern the planetary system have been recorded 
with the most scientific exactness, so that every star, and every star’s 
motion is known and recorded ; the laws that rule the productive pow- 
ers of the soil, and a knowledge of which seems the first and mest na- 
tural tendency of the human mind, have been but dimly and obscurely 
traced. Upon what does the claim of agriculture, to be considered an 
exactscience rest? Theanswer is, upona thousand contradictory facts 
and opinions handed down from the earliest peried of history, and 
augmented till the present day, so that they now form a heterogenous 
mass, which requires and invites the study and attention of scientific 
minds to separate truth fromerror. Let the laws that govern the soil and 
its powers be observed—let every fact received as a canon, be subjected 
to the test of philosophy and exact experiment, and at last be classified 
and arranged, and then we may boast of having brought agriculture to 
the rank of a science. 

It is a fact to be lamented, that there does not exist among the til- 
lers of the soil, a more inquisitive spirit concerning the nature and 
habits of the objects they have most to do with, and upon the perfec- 
tion of which depend their hopes of gain. ‘There is very little of that 
spirit alive. What does it concern the farmer, whether a root is indi- 
genous or exotic; whether a plant is at home in clay or sand ? as long 
as z has happened to come up where he has happened to drop the 
seed. 

‘« A primrose by the river's brim, 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And nothing more.” 


But before any very great change can take place in the present state 
of agriculture, several radical obstacles must be removed. The apa- 
thy of agriculturists must be overcome ; the dignity of the pursuit must 
be made known; and last, and most of all, the great and fundamental 
cause of national wealth, must receive encouragement from national 
legislation. This is the true policy of the government, and if the real 
productive power of the soil was known, I hesitate not to say, that 
millions might be yearly added to our coffers, by a liberal and prudent 
course of government patronage to the cause of agriculture. Make it 
an object for toil, and the wilderness everywhere will blossom like the 
rose. 

These are a few general considerations, and if considered acceptable, 
are willingly given. As 


Newton, N. J. April, 1836. 
Among the recipes for curing hoven in cattle, I have never seen pub- 
lished the easiest and simplest method which I have ever known, viz. 
dissolve in a pint of water, about one ounce of pearlash, and drench 
the animal with it. I have frequently used it with invariable success, 
and itis as speedy as sure. I havenever hada case occupy more than 
half an hour to be perfectly cured. G. H. McCARTY. 








stalks in a hill, which would give to the acre only 5,808 stalks, or about one- 
fourth the number obtained by us. We plant about the 15th to the 18th 
May, and the c®&p is fit to cut in the first ey of September, and sometimes 
the last week in August. The grain weighs 60 pounds the bushel.— Cond. 
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ON THE USE OF LIME AS A MANURE.—3y ™. Pvvis. 
‘Translated fer the Farmers’ Register from the Annales del’ Agriculture Fran- 
caise, Of 1835.—( Continued from page 14.) 


IMPORTANCE OF MANURES WHICH IMPROVE THE CONSTITUTION OF SOILS. | 

The question of improving manures is of great interest to agricul-| 
ture. This means of meliorating the soil is too little known, and 
ibove all, too little practised in a great part of France—and yet itisa 
condition absolutely necessary to the agricultural prosperity of a coun-| 
iry. In the ueighborhood of great cities, alimentary manures being 
‘urnished on good terms, may well vivify the soil; but anima] manures 
cannot suffice but in a few situations, and of small extent—and in every 
country where tillage is highly prosperous, improving manures are in 
use. The Department of the North (of France,) Belgium, and Eng-! 
jand, owe to them, in a great measure, their prosperity. The depart-| 
ment of the North, (which is, of all Europe, the country where agri- 
culture is best practised, and the most productive,) spends every year, 
upon two-thirds of its soil, a million of francs in lime, marl, ashes of 
peat and of dead coal, [houille;] and it is principally to these agents, 
and not to the quality of the soil, that the superiority of its production 
is owing. The best of its soil makes part of the same basin, is of the! 
same formation, and same quality, asa great part of Arteis and Pi- 
cardy, of which the products are scarcely equal io half the rate of the 
North. Neither is it the quantity of meadow land which causes its! 
superiority; that makes but the fifth part of its extent, and Lille, the 
best Arrondissement, has scarcely a twentieth of its surface in mea- 
dow, while Avesne. the worst of all, has one-third. Nor can any 
great additional value be attributed to the artificial meadows, since 
they are not met with except in the twenty-sixth part of the whole’ 
space. Neither can this honor be due to the suppression of naked fal- 
lows, since in this country of patent husbandry, they yet take up one- 
sixth of the ploughed land every year. Finally, the Flemings have 
but one head of large cattle for every two hectares* of land, a pro- 
portion exceeded ina great part of France. Their great products then 
are due to their excellent economy and use of manures, to the assidu- 
ous labor of the farmers, to courses of crops well arranged, but above 
all, we think, to the improvers of soil, which they join to their ali- 
mentary manures. Two-thirds of their land receive these regularly; 
and itis tothe reciprocal reaction of these two agents of melioration, 
that appears to be due the uninterrupted succession of fecundity, which 
astonishes all those who are not accustomed continually to see the pro- 
ducts of this region. 

At this moment, upon all points in France, agriculture, after the ex- 
ample of the other arts of industry, is bringing forth improvements; 
in all parts especially, cultivators are trying, or wishing to try, lime, 
marl, ashes, animal black. It is this particular point in progress, 
above all, for which light is wanting; and this opinion has induced 
the preparation of this publication. Since more than thirty years, the 
author has devoted himself, from inclination, to agriculture; but he 
has been especially attentive to calcareous manures. He has studied 
in the practice of much extent of country, in his own particularly, in 
personal experiments, and in what has been written on them both by, 
foreigners and countrymen. An Essay on Marl has been the first fruit 
of his labors; an Essay on the use of lime will soon be ready: it is, 
with these materials that he now sets himself to work. To prepare 
for this object, a series of articles, of the nature of a recapitulation 
rather than of a regular work, it was necessary to be concise, and yet 
not to omit anything essential. It is proper then that he should limit, 
himself to the prominent parts of his subject, those especially useful to 
practice. His advice will then be as often empirical as regular, and 
his directions will be precise, although supported by few developments. 

An extract from this work has appeared in the Encyclopedia Agri- 
colé: here it will again appear, but by separate articles, which will be 
corrected by a systematic general view of theory, founded on practice. 
This is the moment for multiplying publications on this subject, be | 
cause that in almost all parts of France, it is the point in agriculture’ 
most controverted—that which induces the most labor and the greatest 
expenditures—which presents most doubts—and which has consequent-| 
ly most need of being made clear. eal 

We shall not enlarge here upon the manner in which improving ma- 
nures act: we will put off this important question, with its develop- 
ments to the article on lime. Here we only present the theory. Here- 
after, that which we will hazard will be founded upon facts, and yet 
we will not promise these developments, but for the purpose of enlight- 
ening and directing practice. 

ON THE VARIOUS KINDS OF IMPROVING MANURES. 

The first in order, and the most important, are the calcareous ma- 
nures. We comprehend, under this name, lime, marl, old plastering 
mortar, and other rubbish of demolished buildings, beds of fossil shells, 





* The hectare is very nearly equal to 24 English (or American) acres. 


[ falun,} or sheily substances, plaster or gypsum: experience and rea- 
son will prove that we ought to arrange in the same class, and by side 


of the others, wood ashes, ground bones, and burnt bones. We will 


not place in the same list, the ashes of peat, of dead coal, and red 
pyritous ashes: their effect is not owing to their lime, but (as will be 
seen afterwards,) rather to the effect of fire upon the earthy parts, and 
particularly upon the argil which they contain. 

We will next in order treat of manures of the sea, of saline manure 
of different kinds, of mixtures of earths, of calcined clay: and finally, 
of paring and burning the turf, and the different questions which peat 
presents in agriculture. 


OF LIMING—OWN THE USE OF LIME FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF SOIL. 

1. Among the immense variety of substances, and of combinations 
which compose the upper layers of the globe, the earthy substances, 
silex, alumine, and lime, form almost exclusively the surface soil: the 
greater portion of other substances being unfit to aid vegetation, the 
ought to be very rare, upon a surface where the Supreme Author will 
ed to call forth and to preserve the millions of species of beings of all 
nature, which were to live on its products. 

It was also a great benefit to man, whose intelligence was to be ex- 
ercised upon the surface of the soil, to have so few in number the sub- 
stances proper to support vegetation. The artof agriculture, already 
so complex, which receives from so many circumstances such diverse 
medifications, if there had been added new elements much more com- 
plicated, would have been above the reach of human intelligence. 

2. But among these substances, the two first, silex and alumine, form 
almost exclusively three-fourths of soils; the third, the carbonate of 
lime, is found more or less mixed in the other fourth ; all soils in which 
the latter earth is found, have similar characters, producing certain 
families of vegetables which cannot succeed in those in which it is not 
contained. 

The caleareous element seems to be in the soil a means and a princi- 
ple of friability. Soils which contain calcareous earth in suitable pro- 
portions, suffer but little from moisture, and let pass easily, to the 
lower beds, the superabundant water, and consequently drain them- 
selves with facility. Grain and leguminous crops, the oleaginous 
plants, and the greater part of the vegetables of eommerce, succeed 
well on these soils. 

It is among these soils that almost all good lands are found. Never- 
theless, the abundance of the calcareous principle is more often injuri- 
ous than useful. Thus it is among soils composed principally of car- 
bonate of lime that we meet with the most arid and barren, as Lousy, 
Champagne, part of Yonne, and some parts of Berry. 

3. The analysis of the best soils has shown that they rarely contain 
beyond ten per cent of carbonate of lime; and those of the highest 
grade of quality seem to contain but from three to five per cent. Thus 
the analyses of Messrs. Berthier and Drapiez, show three per cent of it 
in the celebrated soil of the environs of Lille. 

4. But all these properties, all these advantages, all these products, 
calcareous manures bear with them to the soils which do not contain 
the calcareous principle. It is sufficient to spread them in very small 
proportions: a quantity of lime which does not exceed the thousandth 
part of the tilled surface layer of soil, a like proportion of drawn 
ashes, or a two-hundredth part, (or even less) of marl, are sufficient 
to modify the nature, change the products, and increase by one-half, 
the crops of a soil destitute of the calcareous principle. This princi- 
ple, then, is necessary to be furnished to those soils which do not con- 
tain it; itis then a kind of condiment disposed by nature to meliorate 
poor soils, and to give to them fertility. 

ANCIENT DATE OF THE USE OF LIME. 

5. Lime, as it appears, has long ago been used in many countries. 
However, nothing proves that its effect was well known to,the Greeks 
and Romans, the then civilized portion of mankind. Their’old agricul- 
tural writers do not speak of the use of lime on cultivated lands, nor 
on meadows. Pliny, the naturalist, tells us however, that it was in 
use for vines, for olives, and for cherry trees, the fruit of which it 
made more forward: and he speaks of its being used on the soil gene- 
rally in two provinces of Gaul, those of the Pictones and Aidui, whose 
fields lime rendered more fruitful. The agriculture of the barbarians 


|| was then, in this particular, more advanced than that of the Romans. 


After that, all trace of the use of lime in agriculture, is lost for a long 











time—whether that it had ceased to be used, or only that the notice of 
it was omitted by writers on agriculture. The trace is again recover- 
ed with Bernard Pallissay, who recommends the use of it in compost 
in moist lands, and speaks of his use of it in the Ardennes. Nearlya 
century later, Olivier de Serres, advises its employment in the same 
manner, and reports that they made use of it in the provinces of Guel- 
dres and Juliers [in Belgium.] He makes no mention of its use in 
France : butas the practices of agriculture were not then much brought 
together, and were but little known, it may be believed that at that 


|time, Flanders, Belgium and Normandy made use of lime. 














In England, liming seems to have been in use earlier and more ge- 






















































nerally than in France. But then, and in all time since, good agricul- 
tural practices have remained in the particular countries where they 
were established, without being spread abroad. Now, novelties carry 


no alarm with them—and in the last twenty years, liming has made), 


more progress than in the two preceding centuries. 





Young Men’s Department. 





FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON.—No. V. 
METHOD IN BUSINESS. 

Farm accounts demands your early attention. Keep a daily journal, 
in which note down,—1. All your farm expenses, and all you receive 
for its products. This will enable you todetermine your farm income. 
2. Note down your family expenses. Subtract these, at the end of the 
year, from the income of the farm. The balance will be your annual 
nett profit. 3. Keep also an account of the expense bestowed on each 
crop, the contents of the ground being ascertained, and the lot num- 
bered, and of its products and profits. This account may be posted at 
the close of the year, and will instruct you what crops are best adapt- 
ed to your soil, which are most profitable, what rotation is best, and 
enable you to vary your practice so as best to promote your interest 
and the general improvement of your farm. 4. Note down the cost, 
increase and sale of your farm stock, and its products in cheese, but 
ter, wool, meat, &c. This will show you the relative profits of each. 
These two last items may be posted from your daily journal, if the 
fields and animals are sufficiently designated. And 5. Put down 
daily, the business and ordinary transactions of the farm, and any oc- 
currences that may be deemed worth remembering, as matters of refer- 
ence. All this will occupy you ten or fifteen minutes each evening, 
and when familiar, it will be found an agreeable task, and it will as- 
sist you very much in regulating your farm concerns. 
I use has three double columns for figures, in one of which, are car- 
ried out my farm expenses—in another my family expenses, and in the 
third, the moneys received for farm products. A few minutes, at the 
end of the year, suffices to ascertain their aggregate amounts. 

Farm tools and implements should be substantially made, of good 
pattern, kept in order for use, and, when not in use, protected from 
the weather. A slight made implement is likely to break, and occa- 
sion a loss of time in getting it repaired. A bad pattern is always 
dearer in the end, whatever be its nominal price, than a good one. 

“It will do well enough for the present,” should never satisfy you. 
The loss in putting implements in order, at the moment they are 
wanted, often causes serious delay. Besides, they can be put in order 
at leisure times, or during stormy weather. Exposure to the weather 
soon impairs the value of the best tools. Every implement and tool 
should have a place assigned for it, where it should be deposited, 
when not in use. It is better to spend ten minutes to carry a tool to 
its place, than to spend sixty, as 1s often the case, in looking for it 
when it is out of its place. These rules preclude you from habitually 
lending your tools. There is nothing more vexing than to have to send 
through a neighborhood for one’s tools, when we are in immediate 
want of them. A good farmer will seldom borrow—a bad one will sel- 
dom buy, as long as he can borrow. Of the tools not in common use 
on a farm, I commend to you particularly the hay or straw cutter. It 
will enable you to save one-quarter of your fodder. The cultivator 
will soon save its cost in the economy of labor it effects, in drilled or 
hoed crops, and, in most cases, is a better implement in this culture 
than the plough. A revolving horse-rake will earn its cost in a season; 
and a roller is indispensable in good farming. The drill-barrow, the 
corn-sheller, and the potato-hook are also useful and economical upon 
most farms, and the threshing machine upon farms where grain is ex- 
tensively qltivated. 

Early rising.—The farmer’s business, more perhaps than any other, 
prospers by the habit of early rising. As his labors generally termi- 
nate with the day; there is sufficient time for rest A farmer’s family 
should be abroad, or up, by five o’clock, at all seasons. The master 
age set the example. Practice will soon render the habit a desira- 

e one. 





INTERESTING FACTS IN CHEMISTRY. 

The creation or destruction of any element is not to be found in the 
operations of nature. The numerous phenomena of composition and 
decomposition, which take place upon tie surface of the globe, pre- 
sent only changes of combinations, which are formed according to fix- 
ed, eternal and unchangable laws. Thus nature is regenerated, with- 
out being impoverished, and matter experiences only those changes 
which are produced uniformly and periodically, especially in organized 
bodies.—Chaptal. 

A vegetable substance is always acid, whenever the oxygen it con- 
tains is to the hydrogen in a greater proportion than in water ;—it is 
always resinous, or oily, or spirituous, whenever it contains oxygen in 
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a smaller proportion to the hydrogen that exists in water ;—and it is 


‘neither acid nor resinous, but is either saecharine or mucilaginous, or 
‘analogous to woody fibre or stareh, whenever the oxygen and hydro- 
gen in it are in the same proportions as in water—Gay Lussac. 

The elements, or matters, of which plants are composed, are almost 
wholly carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. Whenever the plant dies, and 
| decomposes or rots, these elements partially or wholly separate, and en- 
| ter into new combinations, either animal, vegetable, mineral or aeriform. 
| According to the laws of nature, animal and vegetable life are both 
very much influenced by the temperature in which they exist; we 
‘therefore find different kinds uf vegetables, and a different race of ani- 
|mals, appropriated to the different climates of the earth—Parke. We 
should, therefore, study to give to exotics the temperature and soil, as 
far as practicable, in which they flourish in their native clime. 
| As evaporation produces cold, condensation always occasions heat; 

that 1s, caloric is always evolved from those bodies which have under- 
'gone any degree of condensation. In the one case, caloric is absorb- 
}ed ; in the other, it is set at liberty —Jdem. 
By the collision of flint and steel, so much caloric is disengaged, that 
|the metallic particles which are struck off, are actually meited thereby. 
| This is evident from their being always found in a spherical form. 

If iron filings and sulphur be mixed into a paste with water, a sul- 
|phuret of iron will be formed, which decomposes the water and ab- 
|sorbs oxygen so rapidly, that the mixture takes fire, even though it be 

buried under ground. 

If the bulb of'a thermometer be immersed in a mixture of snow and com- 

/mon salt, the mercury will fall to at least 32° below the freez ng point 
‘of water; and if the instrument be then removed from that mixture, 
and put simply into a mass of snow, the mercury will be so much 
heated by the change, as to rise 32°; so that snow, which appears to 
the hand to be totally void of all heat, contains sufficient to raise the 
thermometer many degrees.” 
| Water not only becomes converted into steam by heat, but when it 
is received into the atmosphere, if the air be warm, it becomes so far 
changed by its union with the matter of heat as to be perfectly invisi- 
ble. In this state, it occupies a space 1,400 times greater than its ordi- 
nary liquid state. The vapor arising from boiling water, is visible 
only in consequence of its being partially condensed by a cold atmos- 
phere, as may be demonstrated by causing water to boil in a Florence 
flask, over a lamp; for, in this case, the steam within the neck of the 
case will be found to be entirely invisible. 

Bishop Watson found, by experiment, that when there had been no 
|rain for a considerable time, and the earth was dried by the parching 
heat of summer, it still dispersed into the air, above 1,600 gallons of 
| water to the acre, during twelve hours of a summer’s day. 

The ocean loses many millions of gallons of water hourly, by eva- 
|poration. The Mediterranean is said to lose more by evaporation, 
than it receives from the Nile, the Tiber, the Rhone, the Po, and all 
the other rivers that fall into it. The water is conveyed by the winds, 
to every part of the continents: these it fertilizes in the form of rain 
and afterwards supplies the rivers, which flow again into the sea. 
This is one of those continual circulations whereby all matter is made 
|to subserve various purposes, which have been devised by the Crea- 
tor for the promotion of his beneficent designs. 

‘« The beauteous sun 

Lifts the bright clouds sublime, and spreads them thin, 

Fleecy and white, o’er all surrounding heaven.” 
Evaporation is, in this climate, more than four times as much in sum- 
mer as in winter. Heat facilitates all solutions; and the greater the 
difference between the temperature of the air and the evaporating sur- 
face, the greater will be the evaporation. 

This principle of evaporation not only is the cause of all rain, mist, 
dew, snow, &c. but it moderates the effect of the sun’s heat, by carry- 
ing off an immense quantity of caloric, (or heat,) in combination with 
the watery vapors. Were it not for the cold produced by evaporation 
we should faint under any great bodily exertion, or die by excessive 
heat. But Nature, always provident, has furnished man with a fluid 
which, insensibly prespiring and becoming evaporated from the surface 
of the body, is the vehicle which carries off the superabundant heat, as 
fast as itis generated. Cold-blooded animals, whose temperature is 
regulated by the medium in which they live, never perspire; but man 
who was intended to live in a variety of climates and designed for ac. 
tive exertion, is thus preserved from the effects of heat, which would 
otherwise be destructive. The blood of an inhabitant of the torrid 
zone, is no warmer than that of an inhabitant of the mountains of 
Lapland; which may be proved by placing a thermometer upon the 
tongue or under the arm. The various means which have been thus 
adopted, for the promotion of our convenience and comfort, are full 
of instruction, and highly gratifying to every reflecting mind. 





“Sheep, fed with salt on the snow, are known to be afflicted with sore 
mouths, Their mouths become absolutely frozen by the intense cold produc- 
ad by this mixture of salt and snow. This is a serious admonition to stock- 

mers, 
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The operation of this principle may be made apparent by the follow- 
ing experiment:—Take a small tube, with a little water in it, fold a 
Little lint round it, and having immersed it in ether till the lint is soak- 
ed through, hold it in the air for the ether to evaporate. The cold 
produced by the evaporation will cause the water in the tube to freeze. 
—Parke. 


~ THE CULTIVATOR—JUNE, 1836. 
TO IMPROVE THE SOIL AND THE MIND. 

AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. | 

We publish below, the “act to incorporate the New-York State Ag- 




















ricultural School.” The books of subscription to the stock will be kept} 


open by the commissioners, at their several residences, during the 
month of June, unless sooner filled. This stock, it is believed, will af- 
ford a safe and judicious investment But the law does not appeal to 
mercenary motives—it has higher aims—its object is to improve the 
social and moral condition of the state, and to increase the products of 
its soil;—it is designed to give to productive labor the efficient aid of 
science, and to concentrate and teach the best modes of practice—and 
to elevate, withal, the intellectual and mora] character of that portion of 
our citizens, who are emphatically the guardians, of our civil and poli- 
tical rights. 


be established among us. With these high objects in prospect, it is 
confidently believed, that a disposition will not be lacking, among our 
philanthropic and enterprising citizens, promptly to lend their means 
and their influence, in carrying its provisions into effect. 


An act to incorporate the New-York State Agricultural School, Passed 
May 6, 1836. 

The People of the state of New-York, represented in Senate and As- 
sembly, do enact as follows: 

§ 1. William L. Marcy, John Tracy, Jesse Buel, Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer, Henry Yates, Gideon Lee, Joab Center, John P. Beckman, Cor- 
nelius W. Lawrence, Philip Hone, Benjamin Knower, Gouverneur Og- 
den, Erastus Corning, James Wadsworth, David E. Evans, Hiram Pratt, 
Walter Cunningham, Gilbert O. Fowler, Nathaniel P. Tallmadge, Ni- 
cholas Devereux, Anthony Van Bergen, Garrit Wendell, Archibald M’- 
Intyre, Thomas D. Borrel, John Greig, Thomas W. Olcott, Ziba A. Le- 
land, George P. Oakley, John Delafield, Edward P. Livingston, John 
Townsend, Lewis F. Allen, and all such persons as now are or may 
hereafter become associated with them, are hereby constituted a body 
corporate by the name of “ The New-York State Agricultural School,” 
for the purpose of instruction in literature and science, and improve- 
ment in scientific and practical agriculture and the mechanic arts. 

§ 2. The capital stock of said corporation shall be one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, with liberty to increase itto two hundred thousand dollars, 
to be divided into shares of twenty-five dollars each, which shall be 
considered as personal property, and be assignable in such manner as 
the said corporation may, in its by-laws, from time to time, provide : 
which said capital stock shall be exclusively devoted to the purposes 
and objects of the said eorporation, as declared in the first section of 
this act, and to no other purposes or object whatever. And to the same 
end, the said corporation shall have power to take, hold, and convey 
real estate to the extent of its said capital. 

§ 3. Jesse Buel, Lewis F. Allen, Henry Yates, John P. Beekman, 
Joab Center, Walter Cunningham, and John Delafield, shall be commis- 
sioners, to receive subscriptions, for, and to distribute the said capital 
of the said corporation. 

§ 4. The sdid commissioners, or a majority of them, shall, within 
thirty days, after the passage of this act, open a subscription book for 
the said stock, at such times and places as they shall appoint; and they 
shall give at least fourteen days’ previous notice thereof, in at least two 
of the agricultural papers in this state. 

§ 5. At the first subsciption the capital stock of the said corporation, 
no subseription above one thousand dollars, by or in behalf of the same 
individual, shall be received. Five per cent on each share subscribed 
for shall be paid to the said commissioners at the time of making such 
subscription, forty-five per cent thereon when afterwards called for by 
them; and the remaining fifty per cent at the expiration of six months 
from the time of such subscription. 

§ 6. If the whole of the capital stock of the said corporation be not 
taken up at the first subscription thereto, the said commissioners, or a 
majority of them, may receive further subscriptions thereto, from time 
to time, until the whole capital stock of the said corporation shall be 
taken up. 

§ 7. The said commissioners, or a majority of them, shall, within twelve 
months after the passage of this act proceed to distribute the capital 
stock of the said corporation among the subscribers thereto; and in 
case there should be subscriptions to more than the amount of such 


[t is an untried experiment, an] if it succeeds according} 
to the hopes and expectations of its friends, s:milar schools will ere long}! 


| among the subscribers thereto, in such manner as they may deem most 
jadvantageous to the interests of the said institution, and best calcu- 
lated to promote its objects. 

§ 8. The stock property and concerns of the said corporation shall 
| be managed by thirty-two trustees, of whom the governor and lieute- 
/nant-governor of the state, for the time being, shall always, by virtue of 
their offices, be two; and the remaining thirty shall be stockholders of 
| the said corporation, and citizens of this state. They shall be elected 
‘annually, and any seven thereof shall be a quorum for the transaction 
of the ordinary business of the said corporation. 
| §8. The persons named in the first section of this act shall be the 
| first trustees of the said corporation, and shall hold their offices until 
the first Tuesday of February, one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
/seven, and unt! cthers shall be elected in their places. 
| § 10. The tcustees of the said corporation for every subsequent year, 
except the governor and lieutenant-governor, shall be elected onthe first 
Tuesday of February in each and every year, at such hour of the day and 
at such place as the trustees for the time being shall appoint,and of which 
they shall give public notice not less than fourteen days previous to the 
the time of holding such election, by advertisement to be inserted in at 
least two of the agricultural papers in this state. 
| § 11. At every election of trustees, each stockholder shall be entitled 
to one vote on each share of stock owned by him, and which he shall 
have held for at least fourteen days next preceding such election. 

§ 12. All elections for trustees, other than the governor and lieutenant- 
governor, shall be held under the inspection of three stockholders, not be- 
ing trustees, to be appointed previous to every election by the board of 
| trustees for the time being. Such election shall be by ballot, and by plu- 
lrality of the votes of the stockholders or their proxies then present; and 
the thirty persons who shall receive the greatest number of votes shall 
together with the governor and lieutenant-governor for the time being, 
be the trustees of the said corporation: and if at any such election for 
trustees, two or more persons shall have an equal number of votes, then 
the trustees who shall have been duly elected, shall proceed by ballot, 
and by plurality of votes to determine which of the said persons, so 
having an equal numbers of vctes, shall be trustee or trustees, so as to 
complete the whole number. 

§ 13. If any trustee of the said corporation, other than the governor 
or lieutenant-governcr, sha!! cease to be a stockholder thereof, or shall 
remove out of the state, his office shall thereby become vacant; and 
whenever any vacancy shal] happen among the trustees, such vacancy 
shall be filled for the remainder of the year in which it shallso happen, 
by such person possessing the qualifications above required for trustee 
of this corporation, as the remaining trustees for the time being, or a 
majority of them, shall appcint. 

§ 14. The trustees of said corporation, as soon as may be after their 
appointment or election under this act, shall, in like manner, proceed to 
elect, of their number, a president, two vice-presidents, a treasurer, a 
recording secretary and corresponding secretary, who shall respectively 
hold their offices for one year, and until others are elected in their 
places. They shall also appoint such professors, teachers, agents, and 
other persons as may be necessary to conduct the proper business, and 
accomplish the declared objects of the said corporation. 

§ 15. The said trustees shall, as soon as may be, proceed to purchase 
a farm of about five hundred acres of land, either contiguous to, or near 
the Hudson river, and as nigh to the city of Albany as may be conve- 
nient; and shall cause to be erected thereon such buildings as may be 
suitable and necessary, and make all such other arrangements as may 
be proper for the future business of the said corporation, and for the 
accomplishment of its objects. 

§ 16. The said corporation, in exercising its power of making by-laws 
for its own government, shall make it an indispensable requirement 
that the professors, teachers, and pupils of the school hereby intended 
to be authorized and established, shall, unless prevented by sickness or 
other reasonable cause, occupy themselves for at least one-half of the 
time the said school is in session, between the months, of March and 
December, either in the practical agricultural business of the farm, or 
in the laboratories or mechanics’ shops connected with said school. 

§ 17. The said corporation shall in no case, out of the profits arising 

from its business, declare and makea dividend of more than five per cent 
per annum, upon its actual incorporated capita] paid in and possessed ; 
and if at any time after the payment of such dividend, there shall re- 
main any surplus of such profits, it shall be expended in additions or 
improvements to the farm, buildings, library, apparatus, or other ne- 
cessary establishments connected with the said institution, or in reduc- 
ing the price of tuition at the same. 
§ 18. The governor shall appoint annually a committee of three per- 
sons, whose duty it shall be to visit the said institution, and to report 
the condition thereof to the legislature at the commencement of its next 
session. The members of the said committee shall receive no compen- 
sation for their services under this act, but their reasonable expenses 
shall be paid by the said corporation. 





Stock, it shall be the duty of such commissioners to apportion the same 














§ 19. The corporation hereby created, shal] be subject to the provi- 
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sions of the eighte enth chapter of the first part of the Revised Statutes, i 
so far as the same are applicable, and have not been modified or “ 
pealed. 

§ 20. This act shall take effect eienetiied after the passage thereof. | 


— — | 


RUTA BAGA. 

‘The substitution of green crops [principally turnips] for fallow, on 
all but stiff clay lands, has been the greatest of all improvements ever 
made in agriculture ; and has effected as great and beneficial a revolu- |, 
tion in it, as the introduction of the steam-engine and the spinning- 
frame has done in manufactures.”—Edin. Qr. Re view 

The turnip culture began in Great Britain dent, sixty or seventy | 
years ago, and the ruta baga was of far more recent introduction. It | 
has led to the principal improvements in British husban2ry. Since its 
introduction, the weight of neat fatcattle and sheep, has been doubled: , 
an excellent improving rotation of crops has been introduced ; lands | 
have increased in fertility, and, where the turnip culture has most pre- ! 
vailed, have quadrupled in products ; and the farmer has been enabled || | 
to enjoy more largely of the profits of the soil and the comforts of life.' 
The United States are capable of deriving as great advantages from | 
the turnip culture as Great Britain has experienced ; for although in’! 
the north the roots must be drawn and secured for winter use, the €x- | 
tra labor is fully compensated by the greater advantage our Stock de- |} 
rives from their succulent qualities during our long winters, confined, '| 
as they otherwise ordinarily are, to dry fodder. The Swedish turnip, | 
or ruta baga, possesses manifest advantages over all other species of |! 
theturnip. Itgives a greater product; itis more nutritious; it improves 
by keeping, and by enlarged size—the heavier being richer in nutriment 
than the light; andit may be fed till June or July. Weare now feeding | 
our last crop, ’May 14, and havea supply, in good condition, for three || 
or four weeks. We hazard little in saying, that the quantity raised in|} 
northern and western New-York last year, was four times as great as | 
any former year, and that most of the farmers who raised them are 
preparing to extend their culture. But as the business is new with 
many, we shall venture to prescribe directions, though for the tenth || 
time, for their culture, with the view of encouraging and aiding be- | 
ginners. i} 

The Soil—All turnips do best upon a light sandy, gravelly or loamy | 
soil. They do not prosper ina stiff clay, and will not thrive where it 
is wet. The Swede, in addition toa light soil, requires one that is | 
rich, and which should at least be made : so by a good dressing of ma- | 
nure, preparatory to sowing the seed. 

Preparation of the Soil—If an old stiff sod, it may be ploughed the pre- || 
ceding fall, or early in the spring, the manure spread, the ground cross-! 
ploughed, and harrowed before planting. 
we deem best, it may be mown in June, manured, ploughed, and well 
harrowed immediately preceding the sowing. If tilled ground, manure | 
and plough deep, and harrow. Sow as soon as possible after the last’! 
dressing with the harrow. The soil then contains air and moisture, 
both essential to the germination of the seed. 

Mode of Sowing.—It is best to sow in drills, at 27 to 30 inches apart. | 
This facilitates the after culture, and permits the surface of the soil. 
to be kept loose, and pervious to heat, air and moisture, the prime | 
agents of vegetable nutrition. A drill barrow greatly economises this, 
labor. Withita man will putin four or fiveacresinaday. Bement’s,’ 
Robins’, or any drill in common use, will answer. In Great Britain, 
it is a common practice to drill upon ridges, which is done thus; when! 
the ground has been properly prepared, furrows are first drawn at the! 
distance designed for rows, in which the manure is placed ; two furrows) 
are then gathered over the manure, the seed is drilled upon these ridges, | 
and a light roller is passed over, either before or after the seed is de-| 
posited. We have tried this mode, but think it preferable to spread} 
the manure, and drill in the seed upon a level surface. In damp or} 
cold grounds, or to economise manure, the ridge system may be pre- 
ferable. Bone manure is now extensively used in Britain with this crop. 
It is placed in the drill with the seed, at the rate of 20 to 25 bushels 
the acre, and tends powerfully to augment the product. 

Time of sowing.—Cobbett recommended 25th June at Long Island. 
We prefer the first July at Albany. Much depends on the soil, the as- 
pect and fertility, the coldest and poorest land, and northern aspect, to 
be sown first. We recommend, that in the extreme north, and in ele- 
vated cold districts, the sowing be done from the 10th to the 20th June; 
in our latitude, upon warm soils, from the 20th to the 30th June; and 
later as we proceed south; and that far to the south, they should not 
be sown till the summer heats have abated—say the last of August. 
The Swede is a hardy plant, native of a northern climate, and grows 
till the ground is absolutely frozen. Hot weather is unfriendly toa good 
crop of roots. 

Quantity of Seed—We allow a pound to the acre, though less suffi- 
ces. It is better to have an excess of plants, to be thinned on cleaning 
the crop, than to have vacancies. The seed is of little relative value 


i} 
' 





If a young clover lay, which || 


and as long as may be convenient. 


is required than when sown in drills; though we think a pound enough 
even when sown broadcast. 

After Culture—T his consists in keeping the ground free from weeds, 
ithe surface loose, and in thinning the plants to the proper distance.— 
, The corn cultivator is principally employed. It should be passed through 
;as soon as the rows can be well distinguished. It mellows the ground, 
and deetpepe the weeds in the intervals, before they attain much size. 
It should be passed both ways in the same interval, in order to perform 
ithe work well. The turnip hoe, described and figured i in our last vo- 
‘lume, may then follow to clean the rows and thin the plants, which 


| should not be left to grow at less distance than eight or ten inches. 


|| Twocleanings with the hoe are all that will be required at most. The 
crop may be dressed thrice with the cultivator with advantage, whether 
there are weeds or no weeds. 

Time of Harvesting —As we have remarked, the roots continue to 
grow till checked by frost; and as the late harvested keep best, and 
the tops longest, the ruta baga crop may stand late. The ground i is 
often partially froze n, or covered with snow, before itis gathered ; and 
it has stood in the ground all winter, particularly the last one, with but 
| weal il injury. 

Mode of Harvesting. —The roots may be mostly pulled by the hand ; 
.and they may be topped and tailed, with a bill-book or heavy knife, 
separately as they are drawn, or laid upon the ground in rows, and then 
topped with a knife as they lay. They should be gathe red in dry 
iW eather, and secured in cellars or pits as soon as the exterior is some- 
| what dry, and not exposed to frost after they are pulled; though a 
smart frost does them no injury while in the ground. 

Preserving the Roots—Small quantities may be stored in celiars ; but 
the main reliance of those who cultivate on a large scale, must be pit- 
ting in the field. For this purpose, select a sanly dry situation, not 
liable to be inundated by water, opena pit two to four feet deep, as the 
dryness of the situation will allow, two and a half or three feet wide, 
"Fill it with the roots, and raise them 
18 or 21 inches above the surface of the ground in the form of a ridge ; 
cover slightly with straw, and then with dirt. Then with a crow-bar 
make holes at every two or three feet upon the crown of the ridge, and 
put into each a wisp of straw, that the impure, or rarified air may at 
all ov freely pass off. 

Use of the Crop.—The tops, which are abundant, may be fed in the 
cattle yard, with great advantage to the stock and the dung heap. The 
roots constitute an excellent food for cattle, sheep, hogs and horses, 
from November to June, though the latter often at first reject them un- 
iless they are first steamed or boiled. They increase the milk of cows, 





|| without imparting their flavor to the milk or butter where the animals 
| have daily access to salt. 


They are peculiarly beneficial to sheep in 


ithe late winter and spring months, especially to ewes having lambs. 


Neat cattle and sheep are fattened upon them with facility—the former 
consuming from two to four bushels per diem, with straw or a little hay. 


| Hogs thrive upon them. 


Product and Profits —From many years’ experience, we estimate, as 
an average product, under good management, 600 bushels to the acres. 
We may assume the following as the average expense of cultivating 
jjand harvesting an acre: 


One ploughing and a thorough harrowing, ......+...++++- $2 50 
20 wagon loads manure, at 75 cents,..... sie wee ip aa 15 00 
ee ee oor semaue ease Sigesvarasaiemsoee . 100 
1 day spreading manure » and drilling seed, Lh atnsne hada an ae . Op 

3 dressings with cultivator, man and horse one GAY, <00000% 1 25 
3 dressings with hoe, six days, 6s. ......... pinata aeraninirns - 450 
5 days harvesting and pulling, Gs......ccccccvccccvesveses - 3 7 
$28 75 


which divided by 600, the number of bushels, would bring the cost of 
the roots below five cents the bushel. But if we abate half the cost of 
the manure for the after crops, and allow a fair consideration for the 
tops, say $5, it will reduce the cost of the roots to less than three cents 
a bushel. Now a cow or bullock will do well and thrive upon two 
bushels a day; hence an acre will afford 300 daily rations, or maintain 
five cows 60 days, at the actual cost of $16.25, or $3.25 for each the 
two months. Let us contrast this expense with that of feeding hay. 
We believe a ration of hay is 28 lbs. Let us suppose it to be 25 Ibs. 
Then to keep the five cows 60 days would require 7,500 lbs., or 3 tons 15 
ewt. hay, which, ata fair medium price of $10 a ton, would amount 
to $37.50—making a difference in favor of the turnips of $21.25, or 
nearly three-fifths. Let us test the relative profits in another way. 
The average product of our grass lands is about two tons the acre— 
say the product of two acres would be 7,500 pounds, then the product 
of an acre in ruta baga would go about as far in feeding stock as the 
product of two acres in meadow; with the further advantage, where 
the turnips are sown upon a young clover lay, that one-half the hay 
may also be cut from the acre which produces the 600 bushels of tur- 








compared to the roots which it produces, If sown broadcast, more seed 


nips. the latter being raised as a second crop. But ruta baga is seldom 
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fed alone. Every farm furnishes corn stalks, straw and other mate- 
rials, which can only be fed profitably on the farm, and which are fed 
to advantage with turnips. Nor is it convenient at all times, in this| 
latitude, to feed the turnips during the severe cold winter ; but as the 
mild weather of spring advances, they are peculiarly grateful, and 
may be readily fed to all kinds of farm stock. There are va-| 
rious devices in use for cutting or slicing the roots. . 
nip spade, (fig. 1,) is an instrument with four blades, at right, 
angles to each other. The turnip, or other root, is struck as} 
it es upon the ground, or in the feeding trough, and thus at) 
one stroke divided into four parts. A meat chopper, with a 
long handle, termed a snick, is also advantageously employed} 
to reduce the roots to a suitable size. A new and excellent) 
mode of preparing the roots for feeding, is to grate them, and! 
feed with cut straw, stalks or hay. We have heard of some) 
ingenious machines for this purpose, which perform the work 
with great facility, and which we hope soon to be able to see) 
and describe satisfactorily. We have seen a model of Robins’) 
turnip slicer, of which we cannot yet speak with confidence, 
not having seen it in operation. The price of this machine is $10. 

The British mode of cultivating this crop, which is particularly) 
adapted to moist, cold, or tenacious soils, or to farms where manure 
is scarce, is illustrated by the following cuts, which also serve to show,| 
with trifling variation, their mode of cultivating the potato, which is} 
mostly managed with but little use of the hand hoe. 


Fig. 2, 


: VT N- 


shows a transverse section of the ground when prepared for receiving | 
the manure, it being gathered in one-bout ridglets. The dung carts | 
pass lengthwise, and the dung is dropped, or pulled out into the fur-| 
rows: lads or women follow the carts and spread out the dung from 


the little heaps along the hollow of each drill. 


Fig, 3, 
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shows a cross section with the dung deposited. It is immediately co- 
vered by the plough, which, passing down the middle of each ridgelet, 


\ 


splits it into two, so that a new drill is formed, whose top is immedi- |} 


ately above the former hollow of the old drill, thus— 


\\ 
| i 


For this purpose the double mould board plough may be employed, 
but the single plough is preferred, as it does the v ork better, though it 


requires double the time. In the potato culture, the sets or seeds, are 
deposited upon the manure before it is covered with earth, at the dis- 
tance of 8 or 10 inches. The turnip seed is sown upon the top of the 
ridges, above the manure, with a horse or hand drill, the former of 
which has a roller which precedes the coulters, and flattens the ridges, 
as shown in 

Fig. 5. | 
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In the potato culture, in 10 or 14 days after the seed has been plant- 
ed, the field is harrowed crosswise, which nearly levels the ground. 
In the turnip culture, as soon as the plants have assumed what is term- 
ed the rough leaf, and are about two inches in height, the process of, 
hoeing commmences. This is done by turning first a light shallow 
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furrow from the plants, or by the horse hoe, or cultivator with lateral, 
The field will then assume the appearance indicated in 


Fig. 6. 


coulters. 





The tur-)| 


| light or exhausted lands, is fully illustrated in another column. 





|The hand hoe follows, and remaining weeds are extirpated, and the 
|plants thinned to a proper distance. A transverse section will then 
‘appear thus: 
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Another operation cf the horse-hoe, or cultivator, and hand hoeing, 
12 or 14 days after the first dressing, completes the culture ordinarily ; 
though sometimes the horse-hoe is passed through the intervals a third 
time; and the earth is sometimes laid up to the stems of the plants by 
the double mould board plough at the third dressing, chiefly witha 


|| view of protecting the roots from wet and severe frosts, when they are 
| intended to stand ont during the winter. 


To revert to the potato culture. When the plants have got above 
ground, and appear distinctly in rows, a light one-horse plough is pass- 
ed twice along each interval, throwing a slight furrow from the plants, 
and the hand-hoers follow to complete the cleaning process. The cul- 
tivator may be substituted for the plough. After an interval of ten or 
fourteen days, a second cleaning is given with the horse and hand-hoes. 
|This is generally sufficient to clean the land in an effectual manner. 

| The last operation is raising the earth to the stems of the plants, which 
follows the last cleaning, which is done with either the double or sin- 
gle mould board plough. The peculiarities of this culture are, that the 
cleaning and earthing are done principally with the plough and horse- 


{|| hoe, or cultivator, and that the earth is not thrown to the plants till the 
\S||soil has been thoroughly cleaned. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Cheap Paint.—A. Higgins inquires, in relation to Mr. Van Eps’ cheap 
paint, described in our February number, 1. Whether water lime and 
| water cement are the same? They are. 2. Whether the water lime 
|is to be mixed with skimmed milk only? We understand that the lime 
jand milk are the only materials employed. And, 3. Whether it will 
|not be likely to be washed off by rains before it has thoroughly dried? 
| We think not, if used in fair weather; and if we are wrong, Mr. Van 
'Eps will set us right. 
| Marl.—We have received samples of marl from the neighborhood 
of Schenectady, and from Cortlandville; and as soon as we can obtain 
\an analysis, we will notice the results. The subject of marling has 
become one of deep interest, and every farmer who has this mineral 
should promptly test it upon his soil, leaving, an adjoining section un- 
marled. This is the best test of utility. An experiment, or a number 
of experiments, upon different soils, will cost but little labor; and the 
results may lead to very important advantages. The distinguishing 
characteristic of mar] is lime in its natural state. Dry a sample, and 
pour upon it strong vinegar. If it contains lime it will effervesce—the 
vinegar having a stronger affinity for the base than carbonic acid with 


|| which it is naturally combined, the latter is driven out, which causes 


‘the ebullition. The richness of the marl depends in a measure on the 
proportion of lime which it contains. The books tell us, that the lime 
should amount to thirty per cent torender it worth applying. But the 
books are wrong: for even sand upon clay, or clay upon sand, are be- 
neficial applications to improve the soil; the only question being, how 
far the benefits will repay the expense of application. The earthy 
materials of the soil are to plants, what the stomach is to animals— 
the recipient of food, and the laboratory of the main process of nutri- 
tion. ‘The presence of clay, lime and sand, are all essential in the soil, 
to enable it to perform its healthful functions. Where either of these 
is naturally deficient, it may be artificially supplied with manifest ad- 
|vantage. The mere earths are no more the food of vegetables, though 
some contend that they are requisite to give firmness to their structure, 
\than the coats of the stomach, or the gastric juice are food to the ani- 
}mal—animal and vegetable matters, or their elements, constituting the 
| true food of animals and plants. 
In reply to Mr. Loomis’ other inquiries, we remark, that we know 
of no certain preventive of the ravages of the turnip fly. 
tice is, to make the ground rich, and to sow thick and late. We have 
not lost a crop by the fly in fifteen years. The orange carrot is a field 
carrot. This crop should be sown in drills, at eighteen to twenty-four 
inches apart, and thinned to six or eight inches in the row. 
paration of the seed is required. 
an early and more detailed notice. 
The potency of New-Jersey marl, in imparting fertility and value to 
Sam- 


Our prac- 


ro No pre- 
The subject of teazles shall receive 


ples of this mar! may be seen at the Cultivator office. 
Madder.—We have complied with the requests of C. T. Smith, and 


|S. L. Loomis, in publishing, from Radcliff’s Flanders, rules for ma- 


naging the madder crop, though the requests did not reach us in time 
for our May number. It is not wholly the Flemish mode. The Fle. 
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mings plant in beds two and a half and three feet broad, and gather 
the crop the second year. Tenor twelve days after the roots are gather- 


ed, they put them in an oven moderately heated, and when sufficiently |) 


dried, gently beat them with a flail, to get rid of the clay that may ad- 
here to them, The roots are then ground and sifted, dried again in 
the oven for a short time, and then spread upon a hair cloth to cool. 
The madder is afterwards carried to a bruizing mill, reduced to a fine 
powder, and packed in barrels for market. 

Woad.—We propose, in our next, to publish, in compliance with the 
request of Milo Bartholomew, and for the general information of our 
patrons, directions for cultivating woad, for preparing woad cakes, 
and the mode of extracting indigo fiom the woad. This dye weed, we 
believe, may be profitably raised by our farmers; the manufacturer’s 
demand for it is daily increasing; and its culture is becoming impor- 
tant in a national point of view. 

Liming. —John Smith, of Morristown, N. J. gives us his experience 
in applying lime to low-land, the effect was to double the crops of 
buckwheat and corn, which were subseqvently taken from the ground. 
As Mr. S. has omitted to state the quality of the soil, or the contents 
of the field on which he applied fifty bushels of lime, we content our- 
selves with this notice of his communication. 


Analysis of Soils—In compliance with the request of L. B. Arm- 
strong, we give directions for analyzing soils. We extract them from 
a treatise on agriculture, written by Gen. John Armstrong. It is the 
mode recommended by the French chemists. 

“Ist. Take a small quantity of earth from different parts of the field, 
the soil of which you wish to ascertain, mix them well together and 
weigh them; put them in an oven heated for baking bread, and after 
they are dried weigh them again; the difference will show the ab- 
sorbent power of the earth. When the loss of weight in 400 grains 
amounts to 50, this power is great, and indicates the presence of much 
animal or vegetable matter; but when it does not exceed 20, the ab- 
sorbent power is small, and the vegetable matter deficient.—[See also 
Davy’s Elements. } 

“2. Put the dried mass into a vase, with one-fourth of its own weight 
of clear water; mix them well together; pour off the dirty water into 
a second vase, and pour on as much clear water as before; stir the 
contents, and continue this process until the water poured off is as 
clear as that poured on the earth. What remains in the first employ- 
ed vase, after these washings, is sand, silicious or calcareous. 

“3. The dirty water, collected in the second vase, will form a depo- 
site, which, after pouring off the water, must be dried, weighed and 
calcined, that is, reduced toa powder. On weighing it after this pro- 
cess, the quantity lost will shew the quantity of animal and vegetable 
mould contained in the soil ; and, 

“4, This calcined matter must then be carefully pulverized and 
weighed, as also the first deposite of sand, but without mixing them. 
To these apply, separately, sulphuric acid, and what they, (the earths 
and acids tugether) lose in weight, indicates the portion of calcareous 
earth contained inthem. What remains inthe first vase, after deduct- 
ing the lime, is silex; that in the other, alumina.” Carbonate of lime, 
termed calcareous earth, is composed of 55 parts of lime and 45 parts 
of carbonic acid; this acid is displaced and driven off by the muriatic 
acid, in consequence of its stronger affinity for the base. Hence, if the 
earths and acid weigh 45 grains less after the mixture than before, 
supposing the quantity experimented upon to be 400 grains, it shows 
that 45 grains of carbonic acid has been driven off, and that the soil 
contains 25 per centof calcareous earth, or one-fourth. The proportion 
of this earth in good soils, varies from 10 to 30 per cent. 

To analyze Marl.—Pour a few ounces of diluted muriatic acid into a 
flask, place them in a scale, and let them be balanced. Then reduce a 
few ounces of dry mar! into powder, and let this powder be gradually 
thrown into the flask, until, after repeated additions, no farther efferve- 
scence is perceived. Let the remainder of the powdered marl be weigh- 
ed, by which the quantity projected will be known. Let the balance 
be then restored. The difference in weight between the quantity pro- 
jected and that requisite to restore the balance, will show the weight of 
air (carbonic acid gas) lost during effervescence. Ii the loss amounts 
to 13 per cent, or from 13 to 32 per cent, the marl assayed is caleareous 
marl, or marl rich in calcareous earth. Clayey marls, or those in which 
the argillaceous ingredient prevails, lose only 8 or 10 per cent of their 
weight by this treatment, and sandy marls about the same proportion. 
The presence of much argillacious earth may be judged of by drying 
the marl, after being washed with the spirit of salt, (muriatic acid,) 
when it will harden and form a brick—See Orfila’s Practical Chemistry. 

A correspondent, J. A. writes, “ among the machinery mentioned in 
the Cultivator, Concklin’s Revolring Press Harrow,is a great desideratum 
in farming, and to the ordinary roller adds many, if not ail the advanta- 
ges, of Gen. Beatson’s Searifying Machines. Can this be had at Al- 
bany or its neighborhood?” We answer, not at present; but some are 
soon expected. Again. “If the Mowing Machine be found to do its 
duty well, the owners of grass farms will become rich, besides getting 


‘rid of much human machinery, which is often difficult to obtain, and 
/when obtained, very troublesome and vexatious.” 

Benefit of clay to farm stock in winter—We have often been told of 
the efficacy of clay to farm stock, and particularly to sheep, in winter ; 
‘that it served as a salutary corrective to the animal stomach, when sur- 
\charged with acid, or its heathful powers otherwise deranged. A com- 

munication which we solicited from Dr. Butler, of Oxford, which re- 
lated to the experience of Mr. G. Vanderlyn, was inadvertently omitted 
in our last. We have since been favored with a communication from 
Mr. Vanderlyn, on the subject, which will be found under the head of 
correspondence. The subject ts worthy of the attention, and we think 
experiment, of the cattle and sheep farmer. 


COL. POWELL’S STOCK. 

Among the earliest importers of the improved Short Horn Cattle, 
\was Col. Joun Hare Powe t, of Philadelphia. At great expense and 
| With great care in his selections, he made two or three importations 
between 1820 and 1330; and many of the finest animals in our country 
|may be traced back tohis stock. Col. Powell being about to relinquish 
| his farming, to travel in Europe, has sold off his remaining stock at 
‘auction. We are indebted to our friend, Dr. Mease, for a catalogue of 
‘these fine animals, with the prices at which they sold, and the names 
of the purchasers, which latter were, we understand, mostly from the 
| western states. We subjoin a part of the schedule, to advise our read- 
ers of the high value to which the short horns have attained. 














Animals. Purchasers. Price 
No. 1. Mandane, imported bull,..... ose: Se MENG, 54009: $600 
2. Ohio, 17 months old,............ a. 700 
3. Mandane IT. 2 years old,......... Cs vine's 510 
ee rere ne esas -. 560 
5. Bellina III. calf,........... ieeieee a errs 300 
6. Bertram II. 2 years old,......... - © Cree, ....- 500 
7. Desdemona II. 2 years, ......... - “ Martin, ..... 480 
S. DOPRE EY. GHEE. cc ccccqecccvces “ Purvis,...... 260 
9. Virginia If.......0- pavewconred ae | Se 
10. Virginia III. 2 years, ............ © FG ceccs - 440 
11. Florinda II. 2 years,...... iberacetorees a... eee 590 
12, Adonis II. 18 months, ........... a: eee 260 
13. Brockley, 10 months, .......... os © Bi, 3400 305 
14, Lubin, 10 months,............... “ Morgan, .... 205 
15. Denton, II. 10 months,.....-..... “ Fitzhugh,.... 300 
16. Burletta, II. 3 years, .......... -- “ Martin,...... 340 
CR 8 errr “ Brent,..... -- 290 
18. Defiance, 9 months,...........-. . “ Barney,....« 20 
Ge WO, Cres crerscaceeses suse o.% Ft ccue Te 
20. Daphne,........... sme earwee © Nefl,..cccss. MO 
ey IS DES occ sda ewse cee can “  Rarney, ..... 185 
22. York Belle, 2 years,..... = eo “Barney, ..... 155 
$8,030 
The whole lot averaging $365 each. Who, after this, will doubt the 

propriety, or the profit, of rearing this valuable breed of animals. 
A correspondent who was present at Mr. Powell’s sale, has kindly 

| handed to us the following remarks: 

“The animals were in fine condition, and were very much admired 
| by the numerous spectators. Mr. Powell certainly deserves great credit 
for his liberal exertions to introduce this superior breed of cattle into 
this country; and the above catalogue of his sale, will show how far 
he has been remunerated for his expense and trouble. Much benefit 
|may be expected from the distribution of thisherd. They were confined, 
| however, to Connecticut, N. Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohioand Kentucky. 
“ Although the prices for which they were struck off, would appear 
high to many, still, they are much below what the same blood could be 
|obtained for in England. Those imported by the Ohio Co. and passed 


through this city last summer, would not compare with these in sym- 
metry of form or blood-like appearance, although they were obtained 
at high prices. 

“The great objections to the colour of this breed are fast giving way, 
and the time is not far distant when the pure unalloyed Durhams will 
supersede the present race now in this country. Ohio and Kentucky 
have entered into the spirit of improvement with a zeal and determina- 
tion, highly to be approved of; and they now possess more of that 
breed than all the other states put together. Other states will follow 
the example, and the demand will increase. The importance of breed- 
ing from animals with correct and pure pedigrees, is beginning to be 
appreciated. Is he or she, as the case may be, thorough bred, and 
can you glve a full pedigree? is the first question now asked. In Eng- 
land they are as tenacious of the pedigree of their cattle, as the Arabs 
are of their horses.” 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
Our legislature have passed an act providing for a geological survey 











of the state. Similar surveys have already been made in the states of 
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Massachusetts, Maryland, Virginia, and we believe Tennessee. The 
Highland Agricultural Society of Scotland have directed their attention 
to like surveys, and some luminous reports have already been render-| 


ed. From one of these, Mr. Miln’s, cn the geology of Berwickshire,|) 
we make the following extract, showing some of the benefits to agri- 


culture, which are likely to result from geological surveys. 


“The connexion between agriculture and geology being thus so close’ 
and apparent, the only remaining question is, in what way can al 
knowledge of geology be rendered practically useful to the farmer? 
A few observations may now be added on this head. 

“]. The farmer, knowing, from experiments or observation, the 
soils which are best fitted for agricultural purposes, should ascertain 
what the rocks are, in any particular district, and whether they are) 
such as are likely to produce, by their disintegration, rich and abun- 
dant crops. If the rocks are entirely silicious, he ought to add alu- 
mine and carbonate of lime in certain proportions to the soil, in order| 
to effect a proper admixture. If, in like manner, there is too much} 
argillaceous matter supplied by the subjacent strata, in consequence of | 
which the soilis wet and otherwise unfavorable, then he should cor-| 
rect the evil by the addition of sand. 

“But how little are these things attended to by farmers? The! 
only mineral substance which they ever think of adding to their land is) 
lime, and that without any attempt or desire previously to find out,| 
whether there may not be already more than enough of calcareous mat-| 
ter in the soil, and whether it would not be less expensively and more ef:-| 
fectually improved by the mixture of some other substance. 

“2. The agriculturist, if he knows the formations in different parts 
of the country, with the character of which he is not otherwise ac-| 
quainted, is thus enabled to select that part which is most likely to} 
yield a fertile soil; and the same remark which applies to a person 
who is about to commence farming operations in an unknown district, | 
applies also to the case of a person purchasing an estate. If he is) 
desirous of having land capable of yielding luxuriant crops, he will) 
prefer the new red sandstone district, and avoid the coal-measures. 
If he is in search of rich sheep pastures, he will select the trap hills 
and not the greywacke, far less the granitic chains. Such information’ 
may, no doubt, be of less use in a country like Great Britain, where 
every facility exists for the examination of the soil itself; but it is easy} 
to see how a knowledge of the rock formations may, both to farmers 
and intending purchasers, be of the greatest use in unknown regions of| 
the earth, such as Canada, America, and New South Wales, where no, 
= means exist of discovering previously the productiveness of the 
an 





{ 


“3. Nothing to the farmer is so important as a knowledge of the) 


causes of wetness and dryness in the soil, and of the means which he! 
should adopt to correct any excess of either. Some of his crops may 
bear or require a drier soil than others; and if he knows the nature of 
the rocks which occur in different parts of his farm, he will also know 


those parts of it where the water will easily escape of itself through|| 


the subjacent strata, and those where he must himself supply those’ 
means of drainage which nature has denied. At the same time he is 


enable to select those parts of the soil which, by their natural dryness), 


or moisture, are the best adapted for particular crops. 


“4. A knowledge of the position of the strata also enables the farm-|| 


er to obtain a supply of water when he requires it, and thereby to save 
him much trouble and expense in searching for it. 
himself acquainted with the nature, direction, and dip of the rocks, he! 
can tell in what direction the water which filters through the soil will | 
run, and whereabouts it will probably burst out in the form of a spring. |! 

“Tt is known to Berwickshire farmers, that drains which run in a 
north and south direction, do not carry off from the land one-half the 
quantity of water, which drains running east and west carry off. One 
reason probably is, that as in the former case the drains cross the crop- 
pings of the strata, the water escapes between their edges; whereas 
the drains that run east and west are parallel with the edges of the, 
Strata. Another reason may be found in the fact, that the greater part 
of Berwickshire consists of undulating ridges, which run east to west; 
—so that the drains that are cut in that direction are necessarily long- 
er, and collect more water than the drains which cross these ridges. 

“5. To an agriculturist, and especially to landlords who are anxious 
to improve their estates, by building pr Bw and walls, a knowledge of 
the places where good building materials may be found and quarried, 
is of the greatest consequence. But without some acquaintance with)) 
the nature and relative position of the rocks ina district, it is quite im-|| 
possible to discover the particular spot where stone can be found, and 
to what depth it must be bored for. 

“These are a few of the most obvious advantages which would re- 
sult to agricultarists, if their art were aided by a knowledge of geology. 
Into this subject, however, the author forbears to enter at greater 
length; for he finds that his paper has already exceeded all reasonable 
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| promoting that union between the sciences of Geology and Agriculture, 
‘which it is the patriotic object of the Highland and Agricultural Socie- 
|ty of Scotland to effect.” 


ESSEX (Mass.) AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

| We love to refer our readers to this society, because it is an old one, 
‘has done and is doing much good, and its organization and means pro- 
‘mise to perpetuate its usefulness. It has been eighteen years in ope- 
ration. Its permanent vested funds exceed $6,000, the income of which 
|is about $600; and other $600 are annually drawn from the state trea- 
sury, thus affording the society about $1,200 per annum, to be award- 
‘ed in premiums, and to defray expenses. Their proceedings are an- 
‘nually published in a handsome 8vo. pamphlet, of about 100 pages, 
|the last of which has been kindly sent to us by the secretary, J. W. 
‘Proctor, Esq. The address affords a happy illustration of the advan- 
|tages which have resulted from agricultural societies down east. “I 
isuppose,” (we quote the words of a reverend clergyman)— ‘that ten 
‘bushels of rye to the acre, twenty of Indian corn, one ton of English 
| hay, and 200 bushels of potatoes, were formerly considered as ave- 
rage crops. Since premiums have been offered, we have claims for 
‘from forty to fifty bushels of rye, from one hundred to one hundred 
and twenty-two of corn, from three to four tons of hay, and from four 
to five hundred bushels of potatoes. Our improvements have not been 
‘confined to single acres; in several instances the products of entire 
farms have been more than quadrupled.” 

We extract from the pamphlet of 1835, some facts from which oth- 
ers may profit. D. Putnam drilled in half an acre of corn, one-third 
‘early in May, one-third late in that month, and the other third 10th 
June, to furnish a succession of green food for his cows. The produce 
amounted to eight tons. Mr. Putnam has an acre of irrigated mea- 
dow, the product of which was one and a half tons of hay! 
| Elias Phinney, of Lexington, raises three good crops with one plough- 
ing, viz: corn, rye and grass. His practice is, to manure well a piece 
of greensward, plough and plant it with corn in drills; cultivate su- 
perficially, so as not to break the sod, but never to make hills; gather 
his corn crop, then runa shallow furrow through the rows, sow rye 
and timothy, and smooth off with a bush harrow—the second year cut 
his rye, and the third year his grass. Two acres thus managed, pro- 
duced 140 bushels corn, 694 bushels rye and five tons of hay in three 
seasons. 

The pamphlet contains an interesting paper, drawn up by the Rev. H. 
Colman, on cutting and preparing food for cattle and horses, in which 
imany facts are adduced to show the saving of fodder effected by the 
|practice. We quote two of the many cases in the statement: 

1. In 1816, Mr. Hale, proprietor of a line of stages running from 
| Newburyport to Boston, purchased for his stable, from April 1 to Oc- 
‘tober 1, six months, and fed uncut, 32 tons, 4 cwt. 10 Ibs. hay, at $25 
| per ton, $800 00 
‘From October 1 to April 1, 1817, he purchased for 

the same teams, and cut, 

Straw 16 tons, 13 cwt. 3 qrs. 10 Ibs........ 
| Hay 13 “ 14 “ 1 “ QO 
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$510 23 
| Deduct on hand April 1, by estimation, four tons more 
thanthere was Oct. 1, at $25 per ton,............. 








Saving, by the use of the straw cutter, in six months, 
Consumed by 25 horses belonging to the Salem stage, from April 1 

to Oct. 1, 1816, and fed uncut, 22 tons at $30.... $660 

Consumed by the same horses from Oct. 1 to April 1, 1817, cut, 


Straw 15 tons 13 cwt. ....cccccccccccccccccccccces $187 80 
Hay 2 % 1% ccccccccccccee- voccescccvece 81 00 
—— 268 80 
Saving in using chopped fodder,............--+ee00: inital 391 20 
Total saving in using straw cutter nine months, 
At Newburyport,......c.scecccccccccsccccccscees $389 77 
| At Salem,....ccccccccccces de een desis cocoreesedwes 391 20 


—— $780 97 
The horses had the same allowance of grain during both periods. 
2. Mr. Shelden, of Beverly, took accurate account of the feed re- 


iquired for his stock of fifty-one head of horses and neat cattle, when 


fed uncut and when cut; the result was, he saved oan! gos day by 

milk per 
day from his thirty-five cows,” and “likewise something for the im- 
provement of the condition of his whole stock.” 

The trustees seem wisely determined to make provision for the next 
generation, in articles in the first necessity, wood and timber, by en- 
couraging the planting of forest trees. They offer premiums amount- 
ing to $240, for the greatest number of oak, locust, larch, white ash 





limits. But enough has been said, it is hoped, in the brief though im- 
perfect sketch which has been given, to show the great expediency of 
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and chesnut trees, raised from seed on an acre, the number in each 
case not tobe less than athousand. They also offer premiums amount 
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ing to $80, for the greatest plantation of mulberry trees ; and also pre- 
miums for the best specimens of silk produced inthe country. Massa- 
chusetts is giving substantial proofs of the utility of patronizing her 
agricultural societies, which New-York does not, or will not, understand. 





Sweet apples—We have frequent inquiries, as nursery men, for 
trees of sweet apples, to cultivate for hogs and other farm stock, as 
though none but sweet apples were fit for this purpose. This opinion 
originates from a misapprehension of the qualities of the apple. In 
the first place, the nutritive property of the apple consists principally 
in the saccharine matter which it contains. This is determined by the 
specific gravity of its juice—the heavier this, the more saccharine mat- 
ter it contains. Now the heaviest juice is found in acid as well as in 
sweet apples ; hence sour apples are as nutritive as sweet apples. The 
aeid is superadded to the sweet. Inthe second place, sour apples are 
as grateful to the human stomach, and so they are to the stomachs of 
our farm stock, as sweet apples are, and a mixture is at least desira- 
ble. Sweet apples alone soon cloy the stomach. A friend related to us, 
a few days ago, that he last year turned his hogs into his orchard, to 
eat the falling fruit; that the orchard being large, the hogs were able 
to consume only a part of the apples; that he several times went into 
the orchard to ascertain which they preferred, the sweet or sour; that 
he uniformly found, that they selected from both, and that they reject- 
ed as many of the sweet as of the sour. Hence sour apples are as nu- 
tritious, and as palatable, to man and beast, as sweet apples, and ought 
to be as extensively cultivated. 





Value of Manure——The best criterion of the intrinsic value of ma- 
nure, is the price it bears in the best cultivated agricultural districts. 
We consider Flanders of this description. Manure there is an article 
of commerce; and the towns and villages contribute, by the quantities 
of it tLey furnish, to fertilize the country. We quote from Radcliff, the 
prices which the various manures bear in Flanders, to show their in- 
trinsic worth in husbandry, and to stimulate our farmers to become pro 
vident of these means of fertility and profit. 


Farm-yard manure, per load of 1,300 Ibs.......... ovesesde $0 94 
Dung of sheep, pigeons and poultry, do.................. 1 06 
Sweepings of streets, &c......+...+ UO.....eeeeee cakes . O 66 
Ashes, peat and wood mixed,...... (ee ee oo 1 625 
Privy manure and urine, ...... ee eee Joktnihe Sghea ae 
Lime,..... aigasinve ares tots Meee NE eiaiGinm, eps tacake «+ Bae 














Sheep.—A correspondent to the Tennessee Farmer recommends the 
following application to sheep: “ When the sheep is shorn, dip a 
cloth in soft soap, and rub the sheep all over—then dip the cloth in 
warm water, and give the sheep @ complete lather, and let it go.” 

AN ESSAY ON GRASSES.—(Concluded from page 36.) 
Sec. II. Grasses chiefly adapted for pasturage. 
Of pasturage grasses, we shall make a selection of such as have 


been tried to some extent, and of which the seeds are in the course of 


commerce, (in England.) On soils in good condition, and naturally 
well constituted, no better grasses can be sown for pasturage than those 
we have described as tall grasses for hay mealow ; but for early and late 
pasturage, and on secondary soils, there are others much more suitable. 

The pasture grasses for early pasturage on all soils, are the anthox- 
anthum odoratum, holeus odoratus, avena pubescens, and poa annua. 

The pasture grasses for late heroage on all soils, are, chiefly, the dif- 
ferent species of agrostis and phleum. 

The pasture grasses for poor or secondary soils, are the cynosurus 
cristatus, festuca duriuscula and ovina, poa compressa, cristata and 
angustifolia. 

The grasses that afford the most nutritive matter in early spring, are 
the fox-tail grass and the vernal grass. 

The sweet-scented vernal grass, (Anthoranthum odoratum,) is common 
in almost all the pastures in England, and gives fragrance to natural or 
meadow hay. This grass is of diminutive growth, but is esteemed for 
pasture on account of its early growth. We are advised by Muhlen- 
burgh, that it delights in moist soils; by the Bath papers, that it does 
well in clayey loams; and by Dickson, that it grows in almost any 
soils, including sands and bogs. The seed of this grass is sold at the 
seed shops in New-York, Philadelphia and Boston. 

The downy oat grass, (Avena pubescens,) possesses several good qua. 
lities; is hardy, early, and more productive than many cthers, which 
affect similar soils and situations. It appears well calculated for per- 
manent pasture on rich light soils. 

The annual meadow grass, (Poa annua,) is the most common of al! 
grasses, and the least absolute in its habits. It hardly requires to be 
sown, as it springs up everywhere. 

The fine bent grass, (Agrostis vulgaris,) is, according to Eaton, the 
red-top of our meadows. Louden ealis it one of the earliest grasses. 

The narrow leaved meadow grass, (Poa angustifolia,) is remarkable 
for the early growth of the leaves, which have sometimes grown, by 
the middle of April, more than twelve inches 
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The tall oat grass, (Avena elatior,) deserves, according to Muhlen- 
burgh and John Taylor, to be placed at the head of good grasses. On 
the continent of Europe, in comparison with common grass, it is found 
to yicld, according to Dickson, in the proportion of twenty to two. 
Dr. Muhlenburgh says it is, of all others, the earliest and best grass 
for green fodder and hay. It possesses the advantage of early, quick 
and tall growth, for which the cock’s-foot is esteemed ; tillers well, and 
is admirably well calculated for pasture. We have seen it on the 20th 
June, four and a half feet high. The leaves are narrow and fine, re- 
sembling some of the poa family. The lattermath, it will be perceiv- 
ed, is nearly equal in weight, and superior in nutriment to the seed 
crop. Although Loudon is silent as to its merits, Dickson speaks well 
of it; says it makes good hay; but is most beneficial when retained as 
pasture. Sinclair says it thrives best on tenacious clay ; and Muhlen- 
burgh prefers for it aclover soil. The seed is sold at the shops. 

The upright bent grass, (Agrostis stricta) is, according to Muhlen- 
burgh, the herds-grass of the southern and the foul meadow of the 
eastern states, and the white-top and red-top mere varieties, under dif- 
ferent names, of upright bent grass. This grass, embracing both va- 
rieties, is common in the U. States, and is considered valuable for hay 
as well as pasture, on grounds adapted to its growth, which are moist 
lands, and particularly reclaimed swamps and rich swales. 

Flat stalked meadow grass, (Poa compressa,) is the blue grass which 
is considered a pest in much of our tillage land, from which cireum- 
stance it may be inferred, that it is a valuable species in pastures on 
similar soils. It gives but a small crop, but this is highly nutritious. 

American cock’s-foot, ( Dactylis cynosuroides,) is only known from the 
Woburn experiments. I) is an American species. M’Mahon terms it 
the swamp cock’s-foot. As it affords an abundant crop, we hope soon 
to see it brought into further notice. 

The best natural grounds of England, examined carefully during va- 
rious periods of the season, were found, by Sinelair, of Woburn, to 
consist of the following plants: 

Alopecurus pratensis, 

Dactylis glomerata, 

Festuca pratensis, 

Phleum pratense, 

Anthoxanthum odoratum, 

Holeus avenaceus. 

These afford the principal grass in the spring, and also a great part 
of the summer produce. 
Avena flavescens, 
Hordeum pratense, 
Cynosurus cristatus, 
Festuca duriuscula. 

These yield produce principally in summer and autumn. 

Achillea millifolium, Agrostis stolonifera and palustris, 
Triticum repens. 

These vegetate with most vigor in autumn. 

Ranunculis acris, Plantago lanceolata, Rumere acetosa. 

The first and last of these plants are to be considered as injurious, 
and the other is of little value as herbage. 

The above mixture, sown at the rate of four and five bushels to the 
acre, on well prepared soil, without corn or other crop of any kind, 
could hardly fail of producing excellent pasture the following year, and 
for an endless period. The best time for sowing, is July or August, as 
spring sown seeds are apt to suffer with the droughts of June and July. 

Of late pasture grasses, the different species of cat’s-tail (phleum,) 
and bent grass (agrostis,) are the chief, and especially the timothy and 
fiorin grass. The grasses, Sir H. Davy observes, that propagate them- 
selves by stolens, the different species of agrostis, supply pasture 
throughout the year ; and the concrete sap, stored up in their joints, 
renders them a good food, even in winter. 

Of pasture grasses for inferior soils, one of the most durable is the 
dog’s-tail, (Cynosurus cristatus.) This is a very common grass on dry, 
clayey or firm surfaces, and is one of the best kinds for parks. 

The hard fescue grass, (F. duriuscula,) is one of the best of the dwarf 
grasses. It is grateful to all kinds of cattle. It is present in most good 
meadows and pastures, and with F. ovina, is the best for lawns. — 

The festuca glabra and hordiformis, greatly resemble the hard fes- 
cue, and may be considered equally desirable as pasture and lawn 
grasses, 

The yellow oat grass, (Avena flavescens,) is very generally cultivated, 
and appears to be a very valuable grass for pasture on a clayey soil. 

In all permanent pastures, Sir H. Davy observes, nature has provid- 
ed a mixture of various grasses, the produce of which differs at differ- 
ent seasons. When pastures are to be made artificially, such a mix- 


Vicia sepeum, 

Lolium perenne 

Bromus arvensis, (frequent,) 
Poa annua, 

Avena pratensis, 


Poa trivialis, 
Poa pratensis, 
Holcus lanatus, 


Trifolium pratense, 
Trifolium repens, 
Lathyrus pratensis, 





ture ought to be imitated ; and, perhaps, pastures superior to the na- 
tural ones may be made, by selecting due portions of those species of 
grasses fitted tor the soil, which afford respectively the greatest quanti- 
ties of spring, summer, lattermath and winter produce; a reference to 
the results of the Woburn experiments, he adds, will show that such a 
‘plan of cultivation ts very practicable. 
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TABLE OF THE GRASSES EXPERIMENTED UPON AT WOBU RN, 


Sec. III. General view of the produce, uses, character and value of the principal British Grasses, according to the result of John, Duke of 
Bedford's wn crlasgcess: at Woburn. 
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Poa trivialis*—Roughish meadow grass, Per 20 'red It./Inseed. | 11) 7827) 3592 4304) 2 3) 336, 
|loam, |L.. Math.) 7| 4764}..... coool 3 OF 293) 
"Ee aed Pe ee Tae Te ey ee a a par 5 | 446 
eee . ary Bog |!nflower 11) 7486] 2713) 4772) L 2 
Agrostis stricta—Upright bent grass, -» Per | soil. In seed. | 4764) 1310; 3454 | 47) 
wn Hp Oat toa Cas ME In flower 15] 10209] 3557| 6651/1 2 939 7 
Festuca rubra*—Purple fescue grass... Per.) 19 | ei In seed. | 16) 10890) 4900 5989 
Ree eee j Sane. |i. Math.) 5] 30403]....../-.00.. 1 ° 79 
we | Liot ROME 6A. ddcesd.cccce| ses o sf reoes ene 
Festuca ovina—Sheep’s fescue grass, . .| Per. er In seed.! 3} 5445]..... fees eee 
| | anc. i. Math! 5) 3403]...... ees 
NP TPE ee eT | | Rich |tn flower} 41} 27905] Tigse) 16045] 2 $ 100s) 
are at La sag —-Rough heac} pe, 24 | sand {In seed. | 39. 26544] 13979] 13272] 3 21451 
Pa BP ELIE COM, |_| soil. |L. Math.| 17) 11910) ......|-ee00e] 1 2 281 
. RE saat : wid In flower] 27. 18376] 7810) 10566) 5 01430 
Poa wigan Natio tees ai mea-|Per, 94 Brown In seed. | 14. 9598] 3811] 571715 1 701 
GOW BURG, 0.0.0 8605 546000 a4b5648-4606 loam Math am 
Trifolium pratense—Red ¢ clover, ...... Bien nee cl'y “ seed. | 72, 49005} 12251] 3675, 2 21914 
Medici age sativa—Lucerne, Fr. clover, .|Per. 36 Cl.I’mjIn seed. |104 70785] 28314] 4271) 1 
Hedysaram onobrichis—Sainfoin, : seeee Per. ....\Cl I'mjIn seed. | 13, 8848] 3539] 5208) 2 
‘Sandy{l@ flower 27, 18376] 8269] 10116) 3 2 1004 
Festuca duriuscula*—Hard fescue grass.|Per. 19 “Toa Yiln see . | 28° 19075] 8575] 10481] 1 2 446 
Aas ob seeker EN cam. iL, Math.| 15 10209]...... seoeee| 1 1 199 
“8 : P | Bog |In flower] 20 13612} 6465) 7046) 4 
Featuea pratensis -Meadow fescue gr A laa 30, | esi” In seed. | 28 19057] 7623 NGS 1 2 446 
, : | Rich |[n flower] 11) 7827} 3222) 4494) 2 2 305 
Lolium perenne—Perennial rye grass,. Per. 94 brownlIn seed. | 99! 4492] 4499) 10481| 2 
" ee |_| loam. i. Math.| S$) S03. .2...fcccess 10 53 
; ——! Rich (In flower 94 16335] 7146; 9188) 3 0 F65 
Festuca loleacea—Spiked fescue grass, . Per. 36 brown|In seed. | 16 10890| 4492 6397| 3 
a mes Lis tg | loam. Bos Math. 5 3403 seeeee | teense 1 l 166 
Seen, oiihnahesn ig oe go Browalln seed. | 24 16335} 5717| 10617, 1 0 955 
Avena elatior—T all oat gra ee eee sea bon 50 ‘loam, {I.. Math.| 20. 13612|......|-.++«- 11 1 96 
yay ~~ | Black |In flower] 75 51046] 17866] 33180) 5 0 3988 
Festuca elatior*—Tall fescue grass,.../Per 36 rich [In seed. | 75 51046] 17866] 33180) 3 0 2392 
ve sence set Teale! loam. |L. Math | 23 15654]......]-. ...!| 4 0 978 
Festuca fluitans*—F loating fescue grass, Per, 18 St. cly In flower| 20 13612] 4083) 9528) 1 
dient ed pi! r on tinal ‘St “ely|In flower] 28 19057] 6661) 12395) 4 
wanaren perce eae: soft grass... Per. 24 | loam. In seed. | 28 19057} 3811] 15246 2 3 898 
Poa fertilis, Host.—Fertile meadow gr.|Per. 20 |Cl.i’m|In flower] 22 14973] 7861) 711) 4 
| | 2. | Clay {En flower! 60, 40837) 17355) 23481) 2 9 1505| 
Phleum pratense—Meadow cat’s tail gr.|Per. 24 | Y \In seed. | 60 40837] 19397 21439 5 
~ La ar & ts ‘08m IL. Math.| 14) 9523]......]ee0006| 2 0 297] 
| | tay [In flower| 12 8167| 2558) 5308, 3 3 478} 
Avena flavescens—Yellow oat grass,../Per. 18 | Y lin seed. | 18 12251] 4900) 7350 2 
Swa-atae COs eee jam IL. Math.) 6) 4083]......|..-...| 1 3 79 
Agrestio valgaris—Fine bent grass, ../Per.! 18 |S. soilj[n seed. 14 9528] 4764! 4764,1 2 251 
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NEW GRASSES. : 

Italian Rye Grass.—This newly introduced grass, (Lolium tIalicum,) 
has withstood the winter with us, contrary to our expectations, having 
twice before failed. If it shall prove sufficiently hardy, we do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce it a valuable acquisition to our husbandry. It arrives 
at maturity sooner after sowing than any other perennial grass, and 
its produce nearly doubles that of common rye grass. It has ripened 
two crops of seed in Scotland. 

Siberian Lime Grass, (Elymus Sibericus,) yields a great bulk of pro- 
duce, and is well liked by cattle—of recent culture. 

Alsike clover, (Trifolium hybridum,) which grows wild in the north 
of Europe, and is intermediate between the common red and white spe- 
cies, is attracting the attention of European agriculturists. ‘Its pro- 
perties of growing higher, having its leaves more luxuriant, and strik- 
Ing its roots deeper, and remaining longer in the ground than the com- 
mon clover,” says the Edinburgh Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 
“render it not only suitable for hay, but for laying down land to perma- 
nent pasture.” It is cultivated in Sweden, Denmark, Flanders, and 
some of the German States. A Swedish nobleman, who has cultivated 
it twenty years, commends it by saying, that “ if sown in well managed 
land, of not too strong a nature, it yields a crop of hay of from 36U to 
540 imperial! stones per imperial acre, (from 5,040 to 10,560 Ibs. say 
from 24 to 54 tons the common acre.) The seed is sown in the spring. 

From a course of experiments made under the direction of the Duke 
of Buccleugh, in Scotland, it is found that among the grasses best adapted 
for the shade of drip of trees, some of the poas, or spear grasses, the 
orchard grass, tall fescue and woolly meadow grass, are preferred, and 
that the sweet-scented vernal grass an{ timothy come next in order. 

CORRESPONDEN? E, 
PROOFS OF THE UTILITY OF MARL. 
Hights Town, N. J. April 15, 1836. 

_ Dear Siz—In my last communication I stated, that at some future 
time I would give you an account of the benefits resulting from the use 
of the Squancum marl. I cannot attempt a chemical ana!ysis, but 
merely describe the tests of old mother earth, the great practical solvent 
of all compounds. 

1. Mr. William T. Sutphin, distant eight miles from these marl pits, 
about six years ago purchased a farm, consisting of 200 acres—gave 
$4,000 ; this spring he says he has refused $15,000. 

2. Mr. Job Emmons, seven miles from the marl pits, about six years 
ago, wishing to go to the distant west, where land was cheap and bet- 
ter, he put up his farm at auction (130 acres;) the highest bid was $1, 
350 ; he offered it for $1,600, but no one would give it. Being disap- 
pointed in selling, he commenced marling; last year he cut more than 
one hundred tons of good hay, and now refuses $7,000 for the farm, 
having all the benefits of the mighty west without going there. 

3. Judge Simpson, nine or ten years ago, purchased 175 or 200 acres 
—gave five dollars and sixty cents per acre at the time the land was 
scarcely worth the tax; he can any day have sixty-five dollars per acre. 

4. Judge Wm. Bown, seven miles from the pits, a few years ago. 
purchased 175 acres for $4,000; this spring he has refused $10,000. 

5. Mr. Smock purchased about 300 acres for $3,100, in 1832, on which 
his son resides, distant about two and a half miles from his own farm, 
on which he has most valuable mar], some ten or twelve miles from the 
Squancum mar! pits, and supposed very little inferior. The occupant 
told a great quantity of grass standing, last summer, for seventeen dol- 
lars per acre. Mr. Smock’s homestead farm he purchased in dear times, 
(24 years ago)—275 acres for $7,500; worth, independent of the marl 
pits, over $15,000, nor can any farm east of him, at this time, be pur- 
chased for $75 or $100 per acre. 

6. Mr. Samuel Spencer, three and a half miles from the Squancum 
marl pits, nine or ten years ago, purchased a large farm, and gave four- 
teen shillings ($1.75) the acre, lately sold of the same one hundred 
acres for thirty-one dollars per acre. 

These are a few facts that have come to my knowledge. All that re- 
gion of country is improving in the same raiio. Who wishes a better 
cuemical analysis than this? or who wishes to emigrate to the western 
wilderness for better land? The minds of men are ever subject to change. 
Is it not better for us to “ be content with such things as we have ?” 

As soon as I can procure a spare copy of Rogers’ Report, I will send 
you one, on the geological survey of New-Jersey. 

The information I gave about the peach buds, was probably, too un- 
favorable. All the young trees in this region of country are generally 
killed in the bud. The old trees becoming acclimated in the winter be- 
fore last, have endured the late winter better. About one-half the buds 
on the old trees are good. Many large orchards in the county of Mon- 
mouth, to the eastward of us, I am informed, are perfectly good, and 
bloom buds uninjured ; however, one easterly storm from the ocean, 
when these orchards are in full bloom, will destroy, in a night, like the 
angel of Egypt, all their hopes. Kespectfully, your ob’t servant, 

CHARLES G. MeCHESNEY. 

















[We append to the communication of our correspondent, as pertinent 
to the stbject, the following extracts from Prof. Rogers’ Keport.] 

“ Marl, or areen mineral,” says the Professor, “loses nothing of its 
potency by a long exposure, even of years, to water and the atmos- 
phere, in other words, it is not dissolved, or decomposed, or changed, 
by the ordinary atmospheric agents which react so powerfully upon ma- 
ny other minerals, and consequently we are to regard it as nearly tact 
with it to effect its decomposition, by the vital power of their organs, 
and imbibe a portion of some of its constituents. 

“ Mr. Wolley manured a piece of Jand in proportion of two hundred 
loads of stable manure to the acre, applying upon an adjacent tract of 
the same soil his mar! in the ratio of about twenty loads per acre. The 
crops, which were timothy and clover, were much the heaviest upon 
the section which had received the marl; and there was this additional 
fact greatly in favor of the fossil manure over the putrescent one, that 
the soil enriehed by it was entirely free of weeds, while the stable ma- 
nure rendered its own crop very foul. 

“ This being an experiment, an extravagantly large dressing of ma- 
nure was employed, but not exceeding the usual average application; 
more than twenty loads of marl surpassed what was necessary for it. 

“Experience has already shown, that land once amply maried, re- 
tains its fertility with a little diminution, for at least twelve years, if 
care be had not to crop it too severely, while with all practicable pre- 
cautions the stable manure must be renewed at least three times in that 
interval to maintain in the soil a corresponding degree of vigor. 

“ The high and deservedly high name, which the Squancum marl now 
boasts, was an inducement to me to subject it to chemical examination, 
with special care and rigor. In external aspect it differs in no respect 
from many other marls of the state, and chemically studied, I do not 
find it to depart ve1y materially from several others in the proportion 
of constituents, though it does most certainly possess an amount of 
potash in its composition not a little astonishing. Others, however, 
seem to have nearly as much. 

“ At the pits, which are very extensive, the mar! is sold at the rate 
of 37% cents the load. 


“Tt is transported by wagons to a distance, in some directions of twen- 


/ty miles, and retailed, when hauled that far, at the rate of ten or even 


twelve cents a bushel—being very profitably spread upon the soil in the 
small proportion of twenty-five, or ever twenty bushels to the acre. 
The fact that so small an amount of this mar! is found efficacious to the 
soil, which after two or three dressings is permanently improved, and 
to a high pitch by it, furnishes me one consideration for supposing 
that tov generally the marl is spread with a prodigality surpassing all 
the necessities of land. 


‘A specimen of the marl from Throp’s lowest layer, yielded me, af- 
ter reiterated trials, uniformly about the following, for its composition. 


ee a Soteeeeteence ber een see - 43.40 
Protoxide of iron, .....ccccccccccccvece -. 21.60 
Alumina, ..........6. seweeeewrteeceeeers 6.40 
Lime, ..... tahoe we éneeees payee enewenad - 10.40 
POURGR, ccccccccccccccccce Saieeen ane - 14.48 
WOT, <ccvesccccios Papin eels pp eees HS CEC SOE 4.40 





99.68 in 100 grains. 


“ Throughout all the district in which this deposite occurs, it is ex- 
tensively employed in agriculture. In the neighborhood of Arney’s 
Town, one of the points which I visited, it has been used as a manure 
for the last thirty years—but its general introduction is of more recent 
date. In the region in which the marl chiefly abounds, the soil is loa- 
my, having in some places a large intermixture of tenacious clay. East 
of this tract, which is a narrow band nearly parallel to the Delaware 
river, the country assumes an appearance very similar to that of the 
sandy lands of Eastern Virginia, covered with a thick growth of pine, 
and comparatively unproductive. On both these varieties of soil the 
green sand is continually used with the most striking benefit. For the 
clay soils, the more sandy marls are of ccurse preferred; and for the 
sandy soils, those which contain some clay along with the marl. The 
proportion in common use near Arney’s Town, is from ten to twenty 
loads per acre. In other places five Joads, or even less, is found to be 
sufficient. The action of the marl appears to be very permanent, as 
will be evinced by the following statement. In a large quadrangular field, 
over which I walked, four successive applications of the marl had been 
made at intervals of four years—commencing about twenty years ago. 
The first dressing applied to the north side—the second to the south— 
the third to the east, and the fourth to the west—while a small space 
in the center was left without any marl. All four sides were covered 
with a very heavy crop of clover, which was nearly, if not quite as 
luxuriant on the north as either of the other sides—while the space in 
the middle was almost bare. The action of the marlappears to be most 
powerfully felt by clover and grass—but it is very conspicuous also 
with small grain and corn. A very intelligent farmer told me that it 
more than tripled his clover and grass crop, and doubled his small grain. 
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In general it is spread upon the clover every fourth year, and ploughed 
in for the nextcrop. Thatit is very efficient upon sandy soils is evinced 
by the following striking fact. Some years ago, an enterprising far- 
mer, near New Egypt, purchased two hundred acres of the Pine Bar- 
ren, which, by marling, he has converted into pasture sufficient for cne 
hundred head of cattle. Such is the demand for the marl, even at a 
considerable distance, that it has become an article of great profit to 
the proprietors of the pits, and more than one individual was pointed 
out to me who had risen to wealth by the sale of marl.” 


THE WHEAT-WORM. 

Jesse Buet—Having seen a call in one of the numbers of thy useful 
paper, the Cultivator, for information in relation to the weevil, or 
wheat insect, I send thee the result of my observations and discoveries, 
which, if not fully satisfactory tothy readers, I hope it will induce some 
of them to pursue my investigation, and if the farmers generally arrive 
to the same conclusion as myseif, I think the time not far distant, when 
they will totally destroy the race of this destructive litle foe. 

Inthe first place, 1 have found that the insect which attacks the 





wheat is a small snuff-brown fly, which deposites its eggs in the hull of}, 
the wheat, when it is in the blow, the hull at that time being open.) 


These eggs produce from three to fifteen little maggots to each deposite 
and by the time the kernel gets to its milky state, they are sufficiently 
matured to convert it to their food. And as the wheat becomes hard, 
they are so far advanced in the stage of their existence, as to prepare 
for their next and more elevated state of life, in the form of the fly. To 
effect this, they form to themselves a covering or incrustation, which I 
shall compare to that of the cocoon of the silk-worm, in which they are 
protected for a next year’s development. And in this dormant state they | 
still remain in the hull of the wheat, to be brought forth by the re-ani-| 
mating heat of spring, in the most perfect form of this insect life, the’ 
smal] snuff-brown fly ; but like all other insects, can at all times be! 
brought to active life by a proper degree of heat. I have carefully) 





\the only article proper for nourishing their young while in the maggot 
‘form, and affording them safe keeping through the winter. 
| Now should these become established facts, it is plain to be seen that 
the united exertion of the farmers can, in two or three years, totaily 
destroy their race. 
| The manner of destroying which I propose, is to thresh the wheat in 
ithe fields, which may easily be done by threshing machines, and burn 
all the straw and chaff in the fields, and burn over his stubble ground. 
Let this be practised by every person who raises wheat, and in two 
years, I am bold to say, we shall not be troubled with the weevil. The 
wheat should be floured in the winter, and such as is kept for seed 
should be subjected to some process, to destroy what few insects might 
be lodged among it. But the farmer may rest assured, that the great 
evil of the insect is not in the seed wheat, but in the straw and chaff. 
From thy friend, HENRY GREEN. 
Kingsbury, Washington Co. N. Y. 5th mo. 16th, 1836. 


GOOD SYSTEM OF FARMING—BENEFIT OF CLAY TO 
CATTLE AND SHEEP. 

Oxford, Chenango, April 22, 1836. 
Dear Sia—I have with few exceptions, pursued the alternate sys 
,tem of husbandry, always applying all the manure in its unfermented 
state to the first crop, which was a hoed or corn crop, which, when 
glazed, was cut up and removed, and the ground perpared by plough- 
‘ing and harrowing for wheat, using the roller, and seeding with timo- 
thy if the field was intended for meadow, never taking more than two 
hoed crops, and one culmifrous, from the same field, and manuring ge- 
jnerously for each hoed crop, expressly with a view to increase the fer- 
tility of the soil to such a degree, that I should not only receive in re-- 
turn an increased quantity of corn and wheat, but also of grass, uf which 
I have mowed al! of three tons per acre, on upland meadow. My me- 
thod of making hay is, (the weather being favorable,) never to spread 
clover or timothy, but to make them in the swath and cock, which I am 













































watched the wheat from the time of heading to maturity, and have dis-: perfectly satisfied is not only the most economical, but also makes the 
covered the fly, innumerous instances, pushed into the hull cf the wheat! hay, especially clover, worth much more than when spread to the full 
while in the blow, and cn examining, could discover the small eggs, or de-; influence of the summer sun. 

posite, which produces the little maggot, which we term the weevil. | This country being by nature a grazing district, our farming opera- 
It is but a short time they remain in the active maggot form, but the: tions tend to the growing of cattle and sheep, and to the dairy. In the 
precise time I cannot say, but probably about as long as the wheat re-; winter of 1819, the hoof-ail, as this disorder is commonly called amongst 
mains in the milky state. A few years past, at the time of harvesting farmers prevailed to an alarming extent in this town; some farmers 
my wheat, the season of harvesting was very rainy, and I put my wheat Jost more than one-half of their cattle, attributing the effect to different 
into the barn very damp, which caused it to heat in the mow. In the'|causes. I had at this time only nineteen head of cattle on my farm, 
course of the fall I had occasion to go to the upper part of the barn,' which were kept confined to the barn-yard, and only out of it when going 
and I found the inside of the roof literally covered with this same little! to and coming from water. They were watered at a trough standing 
fly, which had been ; rematurely hatched by the heat of the mow. 1/ near an old log-house ; and as some farmers attributed the disorder to 
threshed the wheat by a machine, and on cleaning, got several quarts’ their cattle being fed with June or spear grass hay, the ends of which 


of the cocoons of the weevil, probably half of which were hollow, andj) were black with ergot, which was the case with mine, I therefore, the 
the hole plain to be seen, where the fly escaped. The others were | nore closely observed the habits of the animal subject to such disorder, 
sound, and contained the insect in the same state of life as when it en-''and observed that they would very often, after they had drank, turn to 
cased itself to be incubated by the heat of the next season. And this‘; the old log-house, and endeavor to eat the clay with which the spaces 
perfectly accounted for the innumerable swarm of flies which were in, between the logs were filled ; that is, when the ground was covered 
the roof of the barn. jwith snow. And as we all know that they are entirely governed by in- 

In the spring following, or near the first of June, I was in my barn|;stinct, and seldom if ever, eat that which it is not beneficial for them to 
yard, where I had thrown out the straw of my wheat, and I found the eat; therefore when I saw my cattle endeavor to eat the clay from be- 
heaps covered with the same kind of fly as was in the roof of the barn! tween the logs of the old house, I determined to try the experiment, 
the fall before. And I have no doubt these flies were produced froma | whether they would take it from my hand, when in their yard; accord- 



























the cocoon of the weevil, and like all other flies, live on putrifying and 
decaying substances; the manure of the yard affording them ample sub- 
sistence, as they at first cannot fly—neither could those in the roof of 
the barn. 

Now I conclude that these flies are all hatched out about the same 
time, and at the usual season that wheat is in the blow, is the exact 
time when these flies, by a law of their nature, deposite their eggs, for 
the continuance of their species. And this accounts for the fact, that 
very late sown wheat, and some pieces of very early wheat, escape the 
time of their deposite. In proof of the foregoing, I will mention a cor- 
roborating circumstance, which happened to a friend of mine, the 
same season J have been mentioning. He went east to sell the right of 
a threshing machine. When in Orange county, in Vermont, wishing to 
show the powers of his machine, requested the privilege of threshing. 
A man, whose name I have now forgotten, told him he had a quantity 
of wheat which was very much destroyed by the weevil, and mow heat, | 
which he might thresh in welcome. Soon after he commenced thresh. | 
ing he found himself and machine covered with an immense quantity 





ingly I took a peck measure, and filled it with the clay, and then offered 

'it to them in pieces of a proper size, and found that they ate it greedily. 
|They were afterwards fed with clay twice or three times a week, until 
| the snow disappeared, and never were cattle healthier or in better con- 
dition when the spring opened. 

Since then, my horses, cattle, calves and sheep, when the snow has 
| prevented them from obtaining earth or clay for themselves, have been 
supplied with it as often as three times a week, the sheep and calves 
| from their trough, and horses fromthe manger. I have fed it to calves 
in the spring and summer, when they refused to suck, or drink milk 
‘from the pail; that is, after they had learned todrink, and it has never 

failed in restoring to them their appetite, correcting all acidities of the 
stomach, as magnesia does in children, and stopping all scourings. And 
,as to calves I never have lost one in winter, and of the sheep not two 
in a hundred since I commenced feeding clay to them, as I have above 
stated. Out of an hundred and forty, which I have wintered the past 
| winter, I have not lost one, and the most of them are good mutton. 

| J will notice one more instance of its effect upon sheep. My neighbor 
























of small flies, which could not fly, which no doubt were the production|| Dr. Benjamin Butler, one of our most extensive wool growers, and best 
of the weevil, and hat hed in the fall by the heat of the mow. The)! practical farmers, had a year ago this winter, a number of his sheep 
next parcel which he threshed, in the same neighborhood, and put up!) taken with the scours, and before he was informed of it some of them 







in good condition, produced no flies. Iam particular in mentioning! 
this fact, to show that the weevil is contained in the dormant state in’ 
the wheat, straw and chaff, and hatched in the spring following, from!’ 
manure, barn Jitter, and heaps of straw; and is probably in the vigor 
of its life at the time wheat is in the blow, and at that time deposites its 
eggs to be hatched the next season ; and that wheat in the soft state, is 





|had died ; he requested his superintendent to have some clay dug up 
,and thawed, and then placed upon boards under their sheds; it was 
\done, and Mr. Butler did not lose another sheep. 

I am perfectly satisfied that it is as necessary that cattle and horses 
should have clay given to them in winter, when the fields are covered 
with snow, as it is that they should have salt in summer, and as to 
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sheep and calves [ would rather that mine should do without salt than 
without clay. 

And do we not frequently hear farmers observe, “ this is a hard win- 
ter for sheep ;” ask the question why, and they answer, because, they 
cannot come to the ground, or that sheep want to come to the ground ; 
they all seem to have observed that it is necessary that sheep should 
come tothe ground; but it does appear not to have occurred to them, 
that when they cannot, then it were their duty to bring grourid to their 
sheep. 

The severity of the past winter, and the destruction of almost entire 
flocks of sheep, and numberless calves, even among those who had a 
plentiful supply of fodder, may possibly induce some, during another 
winter, to provide their cattle, horses and sheep with what the ani- 
mal’s almost unerring instinct points out to him their nature and con- 
stitution require. For the general management of my sheep in other 
respects, I refer you to the first volume of the American Farmer, pages 
332 and 342, under the head of Five Minutes Reflection on Sheep, which 
it might be well to republish in the Cultivator. 

I have endeavored for years, by persuasion and entreaty, to prevail 





upon most of, if not all, the farmers of my acquaintance; to make use of 


clay in winter for their cattle and sheep ; but alas, such is the invetera- 
cy of habit, that I found my advice almost invariably unheeded ; and 
was it not, perhaps, because daddy never give any clay to his cattle, 
and as he was a perfect master of the art of agriculture, consequently 
there could not possibly be any benefit resulting from the use of it? 
Yours truly, G. VANDERLYN. 
Albany, April, 1836. 
Dear Sir—It is well known that considerable quantities of apples 
are shipped every year for Europe, from various ports in the United 
States, but chiefly from New-York,—and that probably not one-fourth 
part arrives in good condition. Indeed, the chance of their being 
worth any thing atall on their arrival is so small, that the freight is al- 
ways demanded in New-York onthe shipment of them. The inces- 
sant motion ofa vessel at sea soon bruises them, a bruised or decayed 
apple gives way continually, and the remainder are tumbled up and 
down in the barrel, with more or less violence, for three weeks or a 
month. Various ways have been devised for packing them so as to 
keep safely. I sent in December last two barrels to London, which 
arrived in perfect order, at least my friend writes me word that not 
three in a barrel were injured. I procured a sufficient quantity of that 
black spongy earth called peat, such as is tobe found inany swamp. It 
is merely dead vegetable matter, is soft and not liable to fermentation. 
After it was tolerably dry, I rubbed it fine by hand, and covered the 
bottom of the barrel with it two or three inches thick, then laid the ap- 
ples carefully upon it, so as not to touch each other, covered them with 
peat, and shook the cask till it settled well down, and so on, till the 
cask was as full as it could be headed up. Perhaps this mode may be 
thought too much trouble by many; butas peat is cheap, abundant and 
light, it may be better to ship a less quantity more securely, than a 
large one in the common rough way, as many more would get to their 
destination, which after all is the main thing. I make no doubt that 
five hundred barrels might be sent without losing five barrels, if sound 
apples were carefully packed. Peat too is an excellent substance in 
which to pack plants, roots, cuttings, &c. for sending to any distance. 
Yours truly, S. HAWES. 








Mr. Buer—Sir—I have read the Cultivator the year past, and have 
commenced for the year tocome. As I farm it fora living I have 
been in the practice of raising some sheep. I purchased a pair of me- 
rinos of Colonel Humphrey, of Connecticut, and brought them into Mil- 
ton—the first that was in the county of Saratoga. I have kept merino 
sheep ever since, and I find they are subjected to diseases more than 
our old sort of sheep. I have read of the foot-ail, and how to cure it, 
but not the first cause of the complaint. I will give my opinion. All 
sheep have an issue in the foot, between the hoofs, and when I see one 
of my sheep limp, I catch it, part the hoofs, and on the top of the foot, 
between the claws, there is some course hairs in the hole of the issue ; 
pull them out, and put one finger under the foot, one on the top, and 
press them down gently, and there will come out a thick gummy, mat- 
ter, which stops the issue from discharging ; this done the sheep is well 
in a few days. 

If you think this worthy putting in your paper, it is at your service. 
Please to put in better form, for Iam better at the plough than with 
the pen. With respect, yours, SILAS ADAMS. 

Milton, April 20, 1836. 





Jupce Buet—lIn the last number of the Cultivator, your correspon- 
dents, Mr. F. is out again, upon “ old fashioned merinos.” A word in 
reply shall suffice. ‘The term, I dare say, was first used to designate 
a race of sheep, formerly well Known to all our farmers, but who knew 
or cared little about the original flocks from which they came, or the 
names which they bore. 








It is true, the Merinos were at first badly received in this country, 
but it did not arise from a want of constitution in the animals, for it is 
well known, that they had in point of hardiness and endurance of cold, 
greatly the advantage of our native sheep. The prejudices doubtless 
arose from their diminutive, and ill-formed proportions, as well as the 
very sickly condition in which they came to us, in consequence of large 
numbers being crowded into a vessel, and destitute of ordinary care and 
conveniences. Hundreds died on the voyage, and many more soon af- 
ter they landed. Notso with the Saxons, for they arrived in capital 
condition, except they were affected with the toot rot, which is always 
attendant on long journeys and close confinement. It is bad authority 
and worse taste to quote the opinion of the “butchers,” as adverse to 
the Spanish Merinos, for that part of the subject is already well under- 
stood by all] wool growers. The early importations of Spanish sheep 
were sufficiently “distinctive” for my present purpose, which has been 
to prove that they were infinitely better suited to our climate, and their 
wool to the wants of our country, than any sheep ever imported. 

I care little about a long list of Spanish names, of no sort of conse- 
quence to the farmers of this country. We want the animal, and the 
most profitable anima!, and leave to Spaniards and others their preju- 
dices, whims and fancies, with the names with which they may choose 
to dignify them. JI have been pleased to read the remarks of Mr. F. He 
adopts the ideas of Livingston, and other early writersonsheep. They 
were very well in their day, and in many respects are correct even now. 
The same remark will apply to the extracts from the “ Library of Use- 
ful Knowledge,” whose numbers furnish much valuable information in 
relation to sheep. The “ Farmer’s Series” is now being published in 
numbers. It is a cheap and valuable publication, and should be in the 
possession of every wool grower. 

Mr. F. is doubtless aware that the Rambouilet flock of France, to 
which he refers, is still a Merino flock, and retains all its Merino cha- 
racteristics. He is also well pleased that one individual in this coun- 
try “has kept Saxony, Escurial, Pauluar, &§c.” separate aad distinct. 
{t will doubtless be a great convenience to buyers to find on the same 
farm the different breeds of fine wool sheep, and there too “ all entire- 
ly distinct.” However, in such a case, I should prefer to look and 
judge for myself, for bucks sometimes leap the fences, or the gates 
get open. In making a purchase, I shall always choose to examine 
into the health of the sheep, to see them free from foot rot and scab, 
for I would make him liable, who would sell me a sheep that would 
bring contagion into my flock. 

An attempt has been made to prove trat the defects of the Saxons 
did not attach to the “ Electoral” Saxons, and that tuey were a race of 
sheep different in constitution and quantity of wool. Why, sir, let me 
tell you that there should be no magic in the name “ Electoral,” for in 
Saxony there are many private flocks quite as good as the Electoral. 
It is true, that the “ Electoral” sheep are generally better bred, but 
that they have better constitutions is absurd, and is a pretence which 
I never heard set up in any other country but our own. The climate 
of corresponding latitudes of Europe and America is widely different, 
and it is not surprising tha! animals suited to their climate, should be 
totally unable to withstand ours. I admire very much tie beautiful 
appearance of Saxony wool, and I do not deny, that they can be kept 
alive in this country, by proper care and nursing. Fora gentleman 
farmer, or for a man retiring from a professional life to a farm, and 
not depending on its profit for an income, the Saxony sheep are very 
well suited. But to a working-man, dependant on the products and 
profits of a farm for support, | say let him in the first place, be sure 
that he selects such breeds of animals as will endure the climate. 
Closely connected with this subject, let me remark, that ninety per 
eent of the wool manufactured in the United States is of a middle 
quality, and why should we aim to produce an article which is above 
the market, or at most but little wanted? At this very time, when the 
medium quality of wool is nearly all manufactured, and manufactur- 
ers have been found to use the inferior foreign wool, yet, through the 
whole year, Saxony wool has had a dull sale, and the supply greater 
than the demand. This is a fact beyond dispute. 

But why do | trouble you? farmers will soon learn what is for their 
interest. Indeed, their own experience for the last winter, will tell 
them plainly, whether the Saxons can endure our climate as well as 
the Spanish Merinos. Asa large majority of your subscribers are in- 
terested in wool growing, I hope you will not discourage any remarks 
on the subject. 

In my last letter a few mistakes were made, but not of such conse- 
quence as now to require to be corrected. 

Very respectfully yours, 





A. B. 
May 9th, 1836. 











Nothing flies so swift as calumny—nothing is so easily propagated— 
nothing is so readily received—nothing is more widely disseminated.— 
Cicero. Take care, then, that you do not originate, or give currency, to 
that which may do unjust and irreparable injury to your neighbor. 
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THE SHEEP.—VALUE OF THE PELT. 

The inhabitants of Ukraine and Podoli, as soon as the lamb is drop- 
ped (which comes into the world with a pretty wavy skin, even with- 
out the assistance of art), sew it up in a sort of coarse linen shirt, so 
as to keep up @ constant gentle pressure on the wool, pouring warm 
water over it every day, in order to make it soft and sleek. They 
slacken the bandage a little from time to time, as the animal increases 
in size, but still keep it ught enough to lay the wool in beautiful glossy 
ringlets, and thereby produce a delicate skin in great request in other 
countries for lining clothes and morning gowns. By this process the 
fine soft wool of the young lamb takes a beautitul arrangement; and 
the animal is killed younger or older, according to the material intend- 
ed to be produced, whether with a short glossy nap, like satin, fit only 
for delicate linings, or a warm thick fur for winter clothing. 

The Boucharian Tartars carry this refinement toa greater extent. 
They will not kill the female, for they look to her for the continuance 
of their Mocks ; but a great number of the male lambs are destroyed as 
soon as they are dropped. The wavy curls of these fleeces are some- 
times remarkably beautiful, the richest damask scarcely exceeding 
them. They are of a black, blue, or silver-grey colour; the first of 
which, when thoroughly glossy, are most highly esteemed. 

In some districts these tine and valuable furs—they partake more of 
the nature and appearance of fur than of wool—are produced by other 
means: the mother is slaughtered a little before the time of pregnancy 
weuld have expired, and the little one taken from the womb and de- 
stroyed while the carcase is still reeking. The short glossy fur, lying 
close to the pelt, is said to be more beautiful than any that could have 
been obtained from the same animal after birth. 

Bell, in his Travels in Russia, in 1750, gives a similar account: 
“At Astrachan they have great quantities of lamb-skins, grey and 
black, and some waved, others curled, all natural and very pretty, hav- 
ing a fine gloss, particularly the waved, which at a distance appear 
like the richest watered tabby. They are much esteemed, and are ex- 
tensively used for the lining ef coats and the turning up of caps in Rus- 
sia and Persia, and other parts. The best of these are brought from 
Boucharia, Chiva, and the countries adjacent, and are taken out of 
the ewe’s belly after she has been killed, or the lamb is killed directly 
after it is lambed; for such a skin is equal in valuetothe sheep. The 
Kalmucks and other Tartars, who inhabit the desert in the neighbor- 
hood ef Astrachan, have also lamb-skins, which are applied to the 
same purposes; but the wool of these being rougher and more hairy, 
they are far inferior to those of Boucharia or Chiva, both in gloss and 
beauty, as also in dressing, and consequently in value; I have known 
one single lamb-skin of Boucharia sold for five or six shillings ster- 
ling, when one of these would not yield two shillings.” 

Professor M’Culloch says, that the value of lemb-skins varies ac 
cording tothe fineness, brilliancy, and colour of the wool. Black lamb- 
skins are more generally esteemed than those of any other colour. 
Some English lamb-skins, perfectly fine and white, and taken from the 
Anglo-Merino breed, are in considerable estimaticn. The greater 
part, however, come from abroad, and the importation of them is im- 
mense, having amounted on an average of 1831 and 1832, to 2,365,- 
635, four-fifths of which were supplied by Italy. They are ‘aostly 
used in the manufacture of gloves, 120 skins producing, on an ave- 
rage, 183 dozen pairs of gloves. 

THE YOLK. 

The filament of the wool has scarcely pushed itself through the pore 
of the skin, than it has to penetrate through another and singular sub- 
stance, which, from its adhesiveness and colour, is called the york. 
It is found in greatest quantity about the breast and shoulders—the 
very parts that produce the best, and healthiest, and most abundant 
wool—and in proportion as it extends to any considerable degree ove: 
cther parts the wool is then improved. It differs in quality in differ- 
ent breeds: it is very abundant on the merinos; it is sufficiently plen- 
tiful on most of the southern breeds, either to assist in the production 
of the weol, or to defend the sheep from the inclemency of the wea- 
ther ; but in the northern districts, where the cold is more intense, and 
the yolk of wool is deficient, a substitute for-it is sought by smearing 
the sheep with a mixture of tar and oil or butter. Where there is a 
deficiency of yolk, the fibre of the wool is dry, and harsh, and weak, 
and the whole fleece becomes thin and hairy: where the natural quan- 
lity of it is found, the weol is soft, and oily, and plentifu!, and strong. 
Precisely such, in a less degree, is the effect of the salving in suppling, 
and strengthening, and increasing the quantity of the wool. 

Itis not the inspissated perspiration of the animal: itis net com- 
posed of matter that has been accidentally picked up and that has 
lodged in the wool; but it isa peculiar secretion from the glands ot 
the skin, destined to be one of the agents in the nourishment of the 
wool, and, at the same time, by its adhesiveness, to mat the wocl te- 








The medium quantity of yolk on a Hereford, Shropshire, or Sussex 
sheep, is about half the fleece; and this is the customary allowance to 
the wool-buyer, if the fleece has been sold without washing. 

A celebrated French chemist, M. Vauquelin, has made various ex- 
periments on the composition of the yolk of wool; the result is as fol- 
lows: It is composed, Ist, of a soapy matter with a basis of potash, 
which formed the greater part of it. 2d. A small quantity of carbonate 
of potash. 3d. A perceptible quantity of acetate of potash. 4th. 
Lime whose state of combination he was unacquainted with. 5th. An 
atom of muriate of potash. 6th. An animal oil, to which he attribut- 
ed the peculiar odour of the yolk ; and, in conclusion, he was of opinion 
that all these materials were essential to the yolk, and not found in it 
by accident, for he analyzed the yolk ina great number of samples, as 
well Spanish as French, and found them in all. 

The yolk being a true soap, soluble in water, it is easy to account 
for the comparative ease with which the sheep that have the na- 
tural proportion of it are washed in a running stream. There is, 
however, a small quantity of fatty matter in the fleece, which is not in 
combination with the alkali, and which, remaining attached to the 
wool, keeps ita little glutinous notwithstanding the most careful wash- 
ing. 
This subject may be summed up in the comprehensive language of 
Mr. Luccock. “ He,” the northern sheep-master, after having applied 
his salving, “finds this dirty coat as indispensably necessary to the 
good qualities of the fleece as it is to the health of the animal; with- 
out it, the wool becomes hairy, thin, and light; with it, the fleece is 
full, soft, and rich, possesses a sufficient quantity of healthy yellow 
yolk, and the qualities and condition of the wool are most wonderfully 
improved. From these circumstances we conclude that the yolk is not 
only necessary to the production of a valuable fleece, but is the very 
pabulum of wool. The manner in which the yolk acts upon the wool 
is not accurately known. Some have considered it as the superabun- 
dance of that substance which forms the filament, and which, by some 
unknown process, while the pile is growing, is consolidated into a 
transparent mass; while others conclude, perhaps more reasonably, 
that it is a peculiar secretion which exudes through the skin, and, by 
intermingling with the pile, renders it soft, pliable, and healthy, af- 
fecting it much in the same way as oil does a thong of leather when 
kept immersed in it and perfectly saturated. In general this substance 
has been noticed without any particular reference to the breed of the 
animal, or the qualities of the fleece which it bears ; sometimes as per- 
fectly disregarded as the sand and the hay-seed which are accidentally 
mingled with the pile. Yet the disposition to produce this valuable 
animal soap is certainly as important as some other characteristics of 
the sheep, and ought not to be overlooked when we describe their dif- 
ferent varieties or select them for our farms.—Library of Useful Know- 
ledge, Farmers’ Series. 








MeN tteaACTs, 
CHEMISTRY FOR FARMERS. 


The excellent essay on lime, by M. Puvis, which we are in the course of 
publishing in the Cultvator, has been re-published in a pamplilet form, 
with an introduction by Professor Renwick, of Columbia College, fuil of 
instruction to the farmer. The public, we understand, are principally in- 
debted to James WapswortH, t.sq for this publication, ‘The introduc- 
tion of Professor Renwick is explanatory of many of the principles of ugri- 
cultural chemistry, and as it will be likely to aid the reader in understand- 
ing more distinctly the object and effect of liming lands, we suspend, for 
this number, the continuation of M. Puvis' essay, and insert the introduc- 
tion entire. We heartily rejoice, that men of science are at last applying 
their labors to agriculture—the great business of our country, and of the ci- 
vilized world ; and in behalf of our brethren of the plough, we tender to 
the gentlemen who have interested themselves in the publication of this 
valuable pau pilet, our grateful acknowledgments.— Conductor. 








The chemical facts and principles which are applicable to agricul- 
ture, are neither numerous nor complex. They are, however, to be 
found only in works on general chemistry, in which they are intimate- 
ly associated with laws and phenomena of a more abstruse description, 
and inconnexion with which they constitute a science of which the most 
learned are still students, and io attain which in its existing form may 
require years of close and attentive study. The language, too, of che- 
mistry, which, to those who study it in a regular course, serves as an 
artificial memory, and single words of which call up long trains of 
thought and experiment, presents to the uninitiated all the difficulties 
of a foreign tongue. 

Yet it cannot be doubted, that the practical farmer may derive im- 
portant benefit from acquiring so much of this language as will enable 
him to unJerstand the chemical explanation of the numerous changes 
which are continually taking place in the natural actions which it is 
iis high privilege to call into his service, to direct in part, and modify 
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gether, and form a secure defence from the wet and the cold. 


indegree. So «lsoare there certain chemical elements and compounds, 
With the prope:ties of which he ought to be acquainted if he wish to 
be able to direct his practical ski]! with more efiect, even in circum- 
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stances familiar to him, but which may be absolutely necessary, or 
will at any rate save waste of labor and loss of time, when the know- 
ledge acquired by practice in one place is to be employed in a new sita- 
ation, and under a change of circumstances. 

It is the object of this introduction to exhibit, in such form as may 
be intelligible to those who have not made general chemistry an object 
of study, a concise view of such of the laws and facts of that science, 
as are absolutely necessary for the agriculturist who may wish to im- 
prove his practice, and which are more particularly required by thcse 
who wish to avail themselves of the knowledge contained in the sub- 
joined essay. To dothis has been found no easy task. It would be in 
itself difficult, but to the author of this introduction has been more 
particulaly so, as he has for years been in the habit of imparting in- 
struction to those whose habits of life and thoughts are as remote as 
possible from those of the practical farmers ; persons to whom the pe- 
culiar language of chemistry is an aid instead of an impediment; and 
who, with ample time at their command, have an opportunity of pur- 
suing the study of the science step by step. Fully aware of these dif- 
ficulties, both general and peculiar, this attempt would not have been 
made, and certainly not persisted in, had it not have been for the in- 
stances of an intelligent, scientific, and successful farmer, who has 
urged the completion of the task as an object likely to be beneficial to 
those, who, with perhaps equal zeal and native powers of mind, have 
uot enjoye], like himself, the advantages of a scientific education. 


The atmosphere which surrounds our earth is the first object to which 


our attention should be directed. This is the vehicle of the moisture, 
which, whether it fall in the form of rain or dew, run in streams or 
issue from springs, is absolutely essential to the success of the farm- 
er’s labor. Itis also, as we shall presently see, important to him on 
other accounts. 


The greater part of the atmosphere is made up of a mixture of sub- 
stances, each of which has the same mechanical properties as the 
whole mass These air-like substances are known to chemists by the 
name of Gases. 


Of these gases, twomake up by far the greater portion of atmosphe- 
ric air, and exist in it in the proportion of about four to one. That 
which is the largest in quantity and makes up nearly 4-5ths of the 
whole atmosphere, is called, in the Essay of M. Puvis, by the name of 
Azote, but is more usually known in English by the name of Nitrogen. 

This substance, although in the largest proportion, is the least im 
portant of the gases in its chemical effect. Itdoes not aid in support- 
ing the life of animals, nor in maintaining the burning (combustion) of 
inflammable boiies. 

The part of the atmosphere which is absolutely necessary for these 
purposes, 1s called by the name of orygen, and nearly makes up the 
remaining fifth part of atmospheric air. In its support of life it al- 
ways, and in maintaining combustion often, unites with a chemical 
element, which is called carbon. This is familiarly known as forming 
the principal part of charcoal. In its union with carbon, oxygen forms 
a peculiar gas known by the name of carbonic acid. 

Carbonic acid is always found in smal! quantities in the atmosphere, 
to which it is furnished by the breath of animals and the fumes of 
burning bodies. It is, when in considerable quantities, fatal to the 
life of animals, but is prevented from accumulating to an injurious ex- 
tent in consequence of its being taken up by water; it is therefore dis- 
solved, in proportions about equal to those in which it is formed, by 
rivers, lakes, the ocean, and the moisture of the soil. 

Water exists in the atmosphere in the form of vapor. The great 
source of this vapor is the extended surface of the ocean; and it is go- 
verned by a mechanical law, by which it is continually tending to dis- 
tribute itself uniformly over the whole surface of the earth. It may 
thus exist in as large quantities over the surface of the dryest land as 
over thatof the ocean itself. The tendency to equal distribu ion is con- 
tinually counteracted by the changes in the sensible heat (temperature) 
of the atmosphere, and of the surface of the earth, which follow the 
alternations of day and night, and the vicissitudes of the seasons. By 
these alternations and changes, the vapor is cause to fall (precipitat- 
ed) in the form of rain, snow, hail, dew, or white frost, according to 
circumstances. As such changes of temperature are more frequent on 


the land than on the ocean, the water which falls on the former in|! 


either of these forms is greater in quantity than that which falls on 
equal surfaces of the latter. Thus, by a wise and benevolent provision 
of Providence, the water of the ocean is continually furnishing vapor, 
which is precipitated on the land for the support of vegetation and the 
supply of springs, and whose excess is poured back into the ocean in 
streams and rivers. 

Water has been found by chemists to bea compound substance, made 
up of two elements. One of these, which forms 8-9ths of its weight, 
is the gas already mentioned under the name of oxygen; the other, a 
peculiar gas, known by the name of hydrogen. 

Hydrogen, when free, is the lightest of all known bodies, rising and 
floating in atmospheric air; it not only combines with oxygen, to form 


water, but with carbon to form a great variety of compounis—gaseous, 
liquid, viscid, and solid. It also combines with nitrogen, and forms a 
gas known by the name of ammonia, which is well known by the pe- 
culiar smell it gives to spirits of hartshorn (/iguid ammonia.) 
Hydrogen also combines with sulphur, forming a gas known by the 
name of sulphuretted hydrogen; this exists in the atmosphere, but in 
| Such small quantities as only to be deteeted by the nicest chemical tests. 
| It combines in like manner with phosphorus, forming phosphuretted hy- 
‘drogen gas, whose presence in the air is occasionally perceptible. 

Oxygen, as we have seen, unites with carbon, to form a gas which 
we have called carbonic acid. 

This receives the latter part of its name from its similarity in pro- 
| Pperties to an extensive class of compound bodies, known by the name 
of the acids. The greater part of these, like carbonic acid, are com- 
| binations of inflammable bodies with oxygen. The most important of 
| these in reference to our present object, are the sulphuric and phospho- 
|vie acids; named from the two substances (sulphur and phosporus) 
|which are their bases. Mauriatic acid may also be mentioned here, al- 
| though its composition is of a different character. Oxygen unites with 
jane bodies to form a class of compounds known under the name of 
| oxides. 


{ 

The acids unite with earths, alkalis, and metallic oxides, to form a 
class of compounds known under the general name of salts. These are 
named from the two substances which enter into their composition ; thus, 
| the salt formed of sulphuric acid and the earth lime, is called sulphate 
of lime. The substances which unite with acids to form salts, are called 
the bases of the respective salts. 

Of these bases, the alkalis and earths are most important. Of the 
alkalies, it is only necessary to know the names of two, namely potassa 
and soda, and to be aware that their distinctive properties, are: to pos- 
sess an acrid taste, a caustic operation, to render oils capable of mix- 
ing with water, and to neutralize the properties of acids. 

The earth which chemists call by the name of silex or silica, is found 
almost pure in flint and rock crystal; it is also almost pure in sharp 
colourless sands, and is by far the larger part of sands of every de- 
scription. So far as the farmer need know its properties; it is hard, 
rough to the touch, has no attraction for water, which it permits to fil- 
ter through, or evaporate from it, with the greatest ease. It is capa- 
ble of uniting with the other earths in compounds which are called sili- 
cates, and is the only earth which enters into the formation of soils un- 
combined with the others or with other elements. 

The earth which chemists call by the name of alumina, is so named 
because it is obtained by them in a pure form from the well known salt 
called alum, of which it 1s the basis. Its most marked characteristic 
is plasticity : that is to say, it may be formed into a paste with water, 
will then easily receive any form which may be given it, and retain that 
form unaltered, even by violent heat. It never exists in soils unmixed, 
but in intimate association, or more probably chemical combination 
with silica, it is the well-known substance called clay, or argillaceous 
earth. White clays are this combination nearly pure, and coloured 
clays often contain it with no other addition than metallic colouring mat- 
ter. Clay retains the plastic property of alumina ; it therefore causes 
soils to be retentive of moisture; and, whenthey dry, makes them form 
tough clods or crusts, similar in character to sun-dried brick. 

Soils which contain clay are often also mixed with sand, or with an 
excess of silica in grains, which does not enter into the composition of 
the clay. Such a soil is less liable to form a tough crust than a pure 
clay, but it will require a very large proportion of sand to destroy this 
property altogether. 


Clay mixed with sandy soils renders them more retentive of moisture. 
Sand and clay have therefore been used as manures for each other; but 
it may reasonably be doubte1 whether all the advantage that has been 
anticipated by some from this process, can be realized, as such a mix- 
ture will be merely mechanical. 

Loamy soils are generally said to be mixtures of sandand clay; they 
/undoubtedly usually contain both these earths, and even sometimes a 
'large excess of sand. But we shal! give reasons for believing that loams 
jowe their peculiar value to a combination of clay with another sub- 
Stance, by whicha change is produce: in its chemical characters. 

Lime is familiarly known to farmers by the same name that is gene- 
‘rally used by chemists. It is obtained by the aid of heat from rocks 
'which go by the name of limestones. These are combinations of lime 
\with carbonic acid, which is fixed in them by chemical attraction, but 
‘which, when driven off by heat, takes the same form as the air of the 
‘atmosphere, or becomes a gas. This gas from this circumstance has 
/been called fixed air, by which name it is often known when causing 
‘the sparkling and froth of cider and beer. The principal part of lime- 
istone is therefore called by chemists carbovate of lime. Carbonate of 
‘lime, is also found in shells, both those of living animals an! those 
|which exist in the ground in a fossil state. In the former it is mixed 
|with animal matter, which is more or less separated from tie latter ac- 














|cording to the time which has elapsed since the death of the shell fish. 
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Marl. in the sense in which the term is used by chemists, is a mix- 
ture of clay with carbonate of lime. The English writers on agricul- 
sure have not observed this distinction, and the term is sometimes ap- 
by them fo @ 
«lay; and sometimes to clay which contains no carbonate of lime. In 
fact, the name is frequently R pplied by them to any earthy matter found 
helow the vegetable soil, which is capable of increasing its fertility. 


plied 


From this misapprehension, the substances which go by the name of | 


marl in NewJersey, Maryland, and Virginia, do not correspond with 
the chemical definition, but are generally beds of fossil shells mixed in 
various proportions with earthy and saline matters of various kinds. 

Lime is a substance very different in its characters from the two earths 
of which we have previously spoken. When prepared by heat from 
any of the original forms of its carbonate, it retains their shape unal- 
tered, but may have its colour changed, and always loses considerable 
in weight. It is now acrid, caustic, and corrosive, and has some pro- 
perties in common with potash, which are therefore alkaline. Of these 
the most important is, that it unites with acids to form compounds in- 
eluded in the general class of salts. Of the salts of lime which are 
important to the farmer, the three principal are: the carbonate, which, 
as we have stated, is found in limestone, chalk, shells, and mar!; the 
sulphate, in which lime is combined with sulphuric acid, and which in 
combination with water is the substance so well known to our farmers 
under the name of plaster of Paris, or less familiary by that of gyp- 
sum; the phosphate, which constitutes a large part of the bones of ani- 
mals. 

Lime, when exposed to the air, attracts carbonic acid, which is al-| 
ways to be found im the atmosphere; it thus passes back to the state of'| 





varbonate, but in so doing gradually falls to powder, and is thea said | 
to be eir-slaked. 
still retains the caustic character of Jhe burnt lime; but this powder, | 
when exposed to the air, unites with carbonic acid more rapidly than| 
when in mass. | 

Lime, in its caustic state, has the property of rapidly decomposing | 
vegeliabie and animal substances, thus hastening the natural processes! 
by which they are finally destroyed; or, to speak more properly, have | 
their elements resolved into new combinations. The offensive and un- 
wholesome gases, which are given out by this composition, are absorb- 
ed by the lime, and prevented from mixing with the air. The same 


property is possessed in a less degree by the carbonate of lime, and pro- || 


bably by its other compounds; but in order that either this earth or its | 
compounds shall manifest this property, they must be in small fragments, 
or, which is better, in fine powder. | 

Wet sand and plastic clay, and those soils to which they give their | 
characters, also possess the property of aborbing gases; but they have) 
this in a very inferior degree to lime and itscompounds. As the gases 
generated by the decomposition of vegetable and animal substances 


form a large part of the necessary food of plants, it is obvious that a/|| 


soil which contains the carbonate of lime, may retain and store them 
up for use, while they will be lost in soils of a different cliaracter. 
Carbonate of lime may also be made a most important article in the 
preservation of the most valuable parts of putrescent manures, until | 
they can be applied to the soil. In this way marl is applied to a great, 
extent in China; the night soil of their numerous population is there | 
formed into cakes like bricks, with marl, and thus loses its offensive 
smell; but when these are applied as manure to the land, they give out 
the gases again as they are required for the nourishment of plants. So 
also in Norfolk, the site for dunghills is prepared by a layer of marl, 


which is incorporated with the manure from time to time, and retains || 1 ‘ nfs - : 
||go through the same stages of fermentation, but the rapidity with which 


the gases which would otherwise be lost. 

Lime may therefore be applied in its caustic form in some cases in 
agriculture, for it will hasten the decomposition of anima] and vegeta- | 
ble matters which might otherwise be inert; it will also neutralize acids, | 
which experienced farmers well know to existin many soils, which they 
in consequence call sour. But the latter purpose wi'l be answered as 
well by the carbonate of lime, which may be applied as it exists in 
marl or shells, or as it may be prepared by grinding lime-stone. Caus- 
tic lime is also dangerous in its application, fer it will corrode and des 
stroy living vegetables, and hasten the decomposition of the vegetable 
matter of the soil to such a degree as to iajure its fertility. Except up-| 
on turf-bogs, and land loaded with timber not wholly decomposed, quick | 
or caustic lime ought not to be used; but to burn lime, and then by | 
slaking to reduce it to the form of fine powder, which is speedily car- | 
bonated by exposure to the air, isa more ready, and generally a cheaper 
mode of obtaining the carbonate in a convenient form, than to grind 
lime-stone to powder in mills. Yetfor many of the most valuable uses 
oft lime in agriculture, the latter method, if as cheap, would answer 
as well. 

Lime slowly combines with the earth silica, and produces a compound 
very differentin character from either. It is this, to cite a factin proof 
of our statement, which gives the hardness and solidity to ancient mor- 
tar. The carbonate of lime will serve to form this compound ; and thus, | 


Vor. Il. 8* 





If slaked with water, it also falls to a powder, which || 


llacetic distinctly, observed. 


| when it has had time to act upon sand, it renders a silicious soil more 


retentive of moisture ; while, if applied to clay, by combining with its 
silicious matter, it renders it more friable; and it is to the formation of 


decomposed chalk, which may contain little or no} this compound, by slow degrees, that we are inclined to ascribe the va- 


luable mechanical properties of loamy soils, and the gradual ameliore~ 
tion produced by the use of lime, marl, and shells as a maaure. 

Besides silica, alumina, and lime, an earth called magnesia is like- 
wise found in some soils. It is also, in the form of carbonate, a fre 
quent constituent of limestones. This earth has many properties in 
common with lime; like lime it is capable of neutralizing acids; and 
when deprived of carbonic acid by heat, corrodes vegetable substances. 
It probably also hastens putrefaction, and both it aad its carbonate are 
capable of absorbing the gases let loose in that natural process. It is, 
however, of little interest in agriculture, except as a part of some of 
the limestones which are used as manure. These, if applied in large 
quantities, are sometimes very injurious to vegetation; the reason of 
this is, that magnesia does not repass to the state of carbonate as ra- 
pidly as lime, and therefore contains its corrosive quality long after the 
lime has again become mild by its union with carbonic acid. In less 
quantities, however, the magnesian limestones may serve as a manure, 
but their application requiresgreat caution, particularly when the quan- 
tity of magnesia amounts to 25 per cent. 

All of the simple substances we have mentioned, except perhaps the 
last, either separate or in various states of combination, exist in plants. 
|The manner and character of the combination is influenced by the vital 
action of the plant, which causes them to form compounds, often in di- 
lrect opposition to the manner in which the ordinary laws of chemistry 
| would direct. It thus happens that so soon as the plant ceases to live, 
ithese chemical laws, being no longer impeded, begin to exert their in- 


, fluence; and if it be in such a State as willadmit of the several elements 








acting readily upon each other, a decomposition, more or less rapid, of 
\the vegetable structure ensues. It is a law of chemistry, that its action 
\is always aided by the bodies being in a fluid state, and the action is 
loften impessible when the bodies are perfectly free from moisture. 
| He nee the direct chemical action, and consequent decomposition, takes 
|place with greater certainty and more rapidity in green juicy and 
succulent vegetables, than upon those which have been deprived of mois- 
|ture-either naturally or artificially. Thus grass, if heaped up in a re- 
jcent state, decomposes, and if but partially dried, is heated, and may 
even take fire, by the chemical action of its elements ; while, if dried by 
/exposure to the sun and air, and then laid up in a dry place in the form 
of hay, it is almost indestructible, A moderate degree of heat and ac- 
cess to air are also necessary to promote the chemical action by which 
decomposition is affected. ‘This decomposition is often attended with 
;motion among the parts; and always, if the mass has a liquid form, as 
in the expressed juice of vegetables, or in the steeps employed by dis- 
tillers and brewers; it goes in general terms by the name of fermenta- 
tion. When the vegetable matter abounds in starch, the first change is 
the conversion of this principle into sugar. Sugar, if thus formed, is 
next converted into alcohol, as it is, if it previously existed in the plant. 


'|The presence of alcoho! gives the liquid in which it exists the charac- 


ter of vincus liquors, and if these are permitted to remain in a turbid 
state, a farther fermentation converts them into vinegar; and finally 
vinegar is farther decomposed, and the vegetable matter, giving out an 
offensive smell, is said to putrify. If the substance be not an expressed 
juice or liquid steep, these several stages of fermentation ensue with 
rapidity, may be going on at the same time, and are sometimes so 
speedy in their course that no other action but the putrefactive fermen- 
tation can be detected. Animal! bodies are subject to the same laws, and 





they run into putrefaction is even greater: still there are some cases, 
as in that of milk, where the vinous stage can be occasionally, and the 
Thus, a vinous liquor is prepared in some 


|}countries from milk, and the sour taste which appears in it when kept, 


arises from the presence of vinegar. 

In the several stages of fermentation, parts of the vegetable assume 
the furm of gas or vapour, and are given out tothe air. The gases 
which have been detected, aré carbonic acid, a gaseous compound of 
carbon and hydrogen, and in some instances ammonia. The vapour is 
that of water, which escapes in greater quantities than it would under 
ordinary circumstances, in consequence of the heat with which the pro- 
cess isattended. If exposed to rain, soluble salts, with earthy and alka- 
line bases, are washed from the mass: Finally; a mass of earthy con 
sistence alone remains, which, on examination is found to be made up 
of earths, insoluble salts, and carbon, being, in fact, identical with vege- 
table mould. 

We may hence infer that the following elements exist in vegetable 
bodies : 

1. Oxygen, developed in the carbonic acid and water. 

2. Hydrogen is in the water and carburets of hydrogen 
3. Carbon. 
+. Earths 
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5. Alkalis. } ; 

6. Nitrogen, occasionally developed in the form of ammonia. 

7. Acids, remaining in the insoluble, or washed away in the soluble 
salts. 

The chemical examination of vegetable bodies ought of course lead 
to similar results. The examination has been conducted in three dif- 
ferent ways. 

1. With the view of discovering the nature of the compounds, called 
vegetable principles, which exist ready formed in plants. ‘ ; 

2. For the purpose of discovering the chemical elements contained in 
these principles. ; 

3. By the destructive action of heat, under which some of the ele- 
ments are wholly sepdrated, and others enter into new combinations. 

In the first of these methods there have been deteeted : 

{. Ceriain peculiar acids, of which we may cite, 

(1) Acetic acid, which, mixed with water, forms common vinegar. 

(2) Citric acid, which is found in the lemon and orange. 

(3) Malic acid, which exists in the apple. 

(4) Tartaric acid, in the juice of the grape. 

(5) Oxalic acid, in the wild sorrel. 

II. Certain substances of alkaline character, found principally in me- 
dicinal plants, to which they give their peculiar virtues. 

III. Gum, resin, oils, sugar, starch, and two substances approaching 
to animal matter in their characters, namely, albumen and gluten; the 
former of these has a resemblance to the white of eggs, the latter to ani- 
mal jelly er glue. 

Many other principles are separated by the same method in differ- 
ent plants, but need not be enumerated by us. 

The basis of this method consists in acting upon vegetables by wa-| 
ter, ether, or rectified spirits (alecohol,) and the principles above enu-| 
merated are either simply, or in the state of combination in which they | 
exist in plants, soluble in at least one of the liquids we have named. | 

In all cases some insoluble matter is left, and this is known by the 
name of the woody fibre. 

When these principles are treated by the second method, oxygen, 
hydrogen, and carbon, are the uniform results, but in different propor- 
tions in the different cases; nitrogen is also detected in some of them, 
as, for instance, in the alkaline principles and in gluten. This method | 
does not appear to be adequate to determine whether earth and alkalies | 
are, or are not, parts of these vegetable principles. From the very re- 
markable fact, that some of those substances, which are very dissimilar | 
to each other, yield exactly the same proportions of oxygen, hydrogen, 
and carbon, we may fairly conclude by chemical analogy, that one or 
the other, or perhaps both, contain some substances which have escap- 
ed the analysis. As an instance we may cite starch and sugar, whose) 
characters are so dissimilar that no danger can exist of mistaking the | 
one for the other; and yet their analysis by the second method gives 
identical results. 

The third method may be understood by comparing it with the pro: | 
cess used in making charcoal. If this be so far altered that the heat! 
employed shall not rise from the combustion of a part of the substance | 
to be examined, but from one merely used as fuel, and if the matters'| 
which escape in smoke are condensed and collected, we shall have that} 
employed occasionally on a large scale by operative chemists. In this| 
way charcoal will be, as usual, obtained in the solid form. The con. | 
densible products will be water, tar, turpentine, or resin; and the acid | 
which gives that character to vinegar, but which in the present case is| 
union with the tar and water, is called pyrolignous acid. 

If the charcoal be burnt in a current of air, all its carbon is convert: | 
ed, by union with the oxygen of the atmosphere, into carbonic acid, | 
leaving a residue familiarly known as ashes. The ashes are made up 
partly of soluble, and partly of insoluble matter. The soluble matter 
is separated by the familiar process of making ley, and the ley, if eva- 
porated, leaves the solid substances so well known as potash. 

Potash is principally composed of a carbonate of potassa, but con- 
tains, besides silica, rendered soluble by the alkali, sulphate and muri- 
ate of potassa, and a peculiar acid known by the name of ulmic, which 
is a compound of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. The insoluble part 
is made up of carbonate of lime, sulphate and sometimes phosphate of 
lime, silica. The carbonate of lime has probably in no case existed 
in the living plant, but arises irom the destruction by heat of the pecu- 
liar acid of the plant: as, for instance, the citric, the oxalic, or the tar- 
taric; all of which are by fire converted into carbonic acid. 

The quantity of ashes is extremely various, as is their proportion of 
the several soluble and insoluble substances, we have mentioned. 
‘Thus the ashes of the stalk of Indian corn yields 124 per cent of alkali, 
while the soft woods do not furnish more than two parts in a thousand. | 
The proportion of the sulphate and phosphate of lime is even more | 
various. Thus, in some cases the presence of the sulphate is hardly | 
perceptible, while of the ashes of clover it forms a large proportion of | 
the whole weight. Phosphate of lime is found in the proportion of| 
fifteen per cent, in the grain of wheat. | 














Water is not only one of the principal component parts of all plants, 
but is also the sole ve!.icle of their nutriment. At each extremity of 
the small fibres into which the roots of plants are divided, is an open- 
ing through which that fluid enters ; and it appears that, except in the 
case of a plant having lost its vigor by continued drought, it is only 
through this channel that water canenter. By a powerful action in- 
herent in living vegetables, water, which, with all the matter it is capa: 
ble of holding in solution, becomes the sap,* is raised to the highest 
parts of the plants, and foreed to their most distant extremities. It 
has been ascertained that plants do not possess the power of rejecting 
even those substances which are most noxious to them; it is, therefore, 
probable that the character of the fluid admitted is the same in all the 
plants which grow upen the same soil. Whether it undergoes any 
change in the root does not appear certain, but it has recently been 
maintained that every description of plant throws off by the surface of 
its roots such matter as, if retained, would be injurious; but this opini- 
on does not appear to be well established. 

The sap, when carried up to the leaves, umdergoes an important 
change, principally owing to the action of solar light. When exposed 
to light, the leaves of plants give out oxygen in considerable quanti- 
ties. ‘This proceeds from a decomposition of the water and carbonic 
acid, the remaining elements of which two substances and a portion of 
their oxygen enter into new combinations. These combinations have 
different characters in different vegetables, but are most familiarly 
known in the shape of gum and resin. These still contain the earthy 
and saline matter carried up by the sap, and after they are formed re- 
turn downwards towards the roots. In their descent they deposite the 
several parts which minister to the growth of the plant—the leaves, 
the bark, and the woody fibre. They also appear to be forced with 
powerful energy into the flower and the growing fruit, and in these a 
still more important action is carried forward, by which the reproduc- 
tion of the species is ensured. 

The matters which the water that enters by the roots may hold in 
solution, are either derived from the atmosphere or from the soil. In 


j|its passage through the air it will carry with it a considerable propor- 


tion of carbonic acid, and all the sulphuretted hydrogen it meets with. 
It will also take up a small quantity of oxygen, and of carburetted hy- 
drogen, and a still less quantity of nitrogen. From the soil it will take 
all the more soluble salts, small quantities of sulphate, phosphate, and 
carbonate of lime, provided they be present, and silica. So also if the 
soil contain animal matter, or vegetables of which nitrogen forms a 
part, the ammonia generated by their decomposition will likewise be 
dissolved by the water. In like manner the carbonic acid, which has 
arisen from the decomposition of vegetable or animal matter, and has 
not yet escaped, and the soluble compounds of carbon, oxygen, and hy- 
drogen, which are generated by the same process, will have been taken 
up, and carried by the water into the root ef the plant. It will thus ap- 
pear that, contrary to the opinion of M. Puvis, the atmosphere fur- 
nishes but little of the fixed elements of plants, with the exception of 
sulphur and carbon: and that even if the growth of plants were to de- 
pend wholly upon the carbon obtained in the form of carbonic acid from 
the atmosphere, their growth must be slow and feeble. It will also ap- 
pear, that if lime do not exist in the soil, but few plants can find nou- 
rishment; and that for the ripening of the seeds of grain, phosphorus 
must be furnished also. The latter substance may be absorbed in small 
quantitics from the phosphuretted hydrogen, which is occasicnal!y pre- 
sent in the atmosphere; buta more certain supply ought to be sought 
in putrescent manure, and particularly in that of animal origin. 

The uses of lime in agriculture, as will appear from the foregoing re- 
marks and the reasoning of the essay, are as follows: 

1. When a soil contains inert animal or vegetable matter, their de- 
composition may be promoted, and it may be rendered fit for the food 
of plants, by the addition of caustic lime. 

2. If the soil contain acid, that may be neutralized either by caustic 
or carbonated lime, and besides, the organic matter whose decompcsi- 
tion may have been prevented by the acid, will be permitted to putrify. 

3. Soils containing too much silica, or in other wcrds those which are 
sandy, are made more retentive of moisture by the addition of lime or 
its carbonate. 

4. Clays, may be rendered less retentive of moisture, and more fria- 
ble by the same means. 

5. The gases which escape when vegetable or animal matter putrify, 
are retained in the soil by means of lime or its carbonate ; and thus a 
given quantity of manure, or the original vegetable matter of the soil, 
will retain its efficacy longer. By a recent discovery, it has also been 
ascertained that the decomposition of plants yields a peculiar acid, called 
the humic, which forms with lime a salt sparingly soluble in water. 
The generation of this salt also serves to render the nutriment con- 
tained in the soil more lasting. 

6. Lime and its compounds are absolutely necessary, as constituent 
parts, to the growth of many plants. The sulphate is essential to the 





*See Roget’s Bridgewater Treatise. 
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growth of clover, and the phosphate to that of wheat. Hence the ef-| 
ficacy of plaster of Paris and crushed bones as manures. _ 

7. If lime or its sulphate be employed as the means of raising green| 
crops, Which have but small exhausting powers, the fertility of a soil’ 
may be maintained by ploughing them in, or increased by using them | 
to feed cattle whose manure is applied to the ground. 


RULES FOR MANAGING THE MADDER CROP. 
[From Radcliff’s Flanders] 

Ist. The most suitable soil, a soft sandy loam, with two or three feet} 
depth of earth, that the roots may run down without obstruction. | 

2d. The land to be well ploughed and laid up in high ridges, in av- | 
tumn, when the madder is intended to be planted in the spring. lt! 
should be well cleansed from couch and all other weeds. 

3d. In spring, plough with the deepest furrow, and let the bottom be | 
still deepened by the spade. 

4th. Plant from the middle to the latter end of April, rake the ground | 
well and lay it up in ridges, if disposed to be wet; if not, plant in rows| 
at 18 inches interval upon the level. 

5th. Mark out the rows with a line, and dibble in the plants at 12) 
inches in the row; secure thein well in the ground, covering as little of | 
the green as possible. | 

6th. Take the slips with as much root as possible if to be carried far ; 
take them when they begin to bud out, pack so that they be not heated, 
and if withered, set them upright in water previous to planting. 

7th. Plant nothing in the intervals, but as the madder grows high, 
turn it occasionally from side to side, earthing up the roots, at the side 
from which the haulm is turned. The interval must be stirred at the 
same time, and the straggling shoots cut off; thus the roots will be 
strengthened to yield a double increase. 

Sth. Madder should remain three years (but some gather it at two 
years, with less profit.) The slips of the second and third years’ growth 
are the best to plant, and should be taken in the spring, when about an 
inch above ground. 

9th. In autumn when the haulm is withered off, earth up the rows, 
against the frost, and in spring hoe the intervals, and weed; attend the 
turning of the haulm in the summer, and dig between the rows till the 
season of the gathering, viz. about Michaelmas. 

10th. In the third autumn, when the haulm is withered off, dig a 
trench along the first row of madder, three feet deep, as near to the 
roots as may be, to receive the earth in digging up the roots. Each 
digger must have three pickers to gather the roots and clear them from 
the earth. Lay them thin upon the ground, but free from wet: the 
whole ground must be dug the same depth of the first trench, that the 
roots may be all fairly got out; it will be the best preparative for any 
other crop: viz. wheat, or garden stuff; as the same ground should 
not be planted again with madder in less than six years. 

11th. Lying in heaps or taking rain, will discolour, therefore the sooner | 
the roots are carried to the drying house the better. 

12th. The drying house should be defended from wet on all sides, but 
open to a free air. The roots should be spread on hurdles, placed at a’ 
convenient distance for that purpose, one over the other. Here they) 


aoceeanttffaneenctactnensteendias 


must remain till they are dry enough to rub the dirt clean off, and then | ; 
|'to plant immediately after the ground is ploughed. All, except the 


they are to be removed to the cold kiln. 

13th. The kiln for hops or malt will serve for madder, with the addi- 
tion of a ventilator to preserve the colour. 

14th. On the first kiln they are to be dried with a gentle heat, being 
carefully turned, till they are dry enough to part with their husks, which | 
are to be threshed off on a coinmon threshing floor, clean swept, and| 
then packed up separately. These sell ata much cheaper rate than 
the inside madder, under the name of mull. The mull is sold for about | 
15s. per cwt. and usually pays the expense of drying and cleaning. 

15th. When the mul/ is threshed off, the roots must be dried a se-| 
cond time, with a hotter fire, but great care must be taken that it be not! 
too fierce, so as to discolour the madder, for on the brightness of the co- 
lour depends the price. 

16th. The last process of the madder is pounding and casking. As/| 
there are no pounding houses in England, any common stampers work. | 
ed by wind, water, or cattle, may be made to answer. 
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THE HARVEST PROSPECT. 

The wheat crop is represented to be unpromising, throughout the 
middle and northern states, and in some districts to be nearly a total | 
failure. This arises from three causes:—The first and most promi-| 
nent is the ravages of the Hessian fly. The devastations by this in-| 
sect have been almost unprecedented in Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, | 
Pennsylvania, N. Jersey, and in some of the southern districts of New-' 


| 


| many of the northern counties. 


| surmounted the evils to which we have referred. 


York. A correspondent in Virginia, writes—‘ The crop of wheat in 
this vicinity is literally destroyed by the fly. Many of our farmers 
will not attempt to save their crop atall. Outof 160 bushels sown by 
me, on the same quantity of acres, I think it an extravagant calcala- 
tion to say I shall have 500 bushels. This land, in ordinary years, 
would have turned me out 1,500 bushels; and I am considered by my 
neighbors, as comparatively a light sufferer.” A correspondent at 
Height’s Town, N. J. says, “the wheat is entirely killed by the fly. 
Some of our farmers, who sowed fifty bushels seed, on good land, will 
not reap their seed. There is not, from strict examination, within ten 
miles, a single field or patch, but is prostrate. The rye is generally 
poor. Half crops we cannot have. I have good information from 
Pennsylvania, along the Delaware, and their wheat and prospects are 
alike blasted.” The second cause of failure, is the great quantity of 
snow which covered the ground last winter, and which smothered and 
killed many of the plants. The third cause of a prospective light 
wheat harvest, is the prevalence of the grain-worm, the periodical de- 
predations of which, have almost suspended the wheat culture, in 
Judging from the past, this insect may 
be expected to extend, this season, to Dutchess on the south, and to 
Oneida on the west. 

Rye suffered from the great body of snow, on the ground in the winter. 


| It has not, besides, tillered well ;—the continued warm weather in May 


having caused it to send up its seed stalks, before the roots had acquir- 
ed strength and vigor to multiply them. 

The prospect of the corn cropisalso bad. Much of the seed planted 
between the 15th and 25th May, in this vicinity, failed to grow. This 
failure is imputed to several causes, all of which may have had an in- 
fluence. First—bad seed, caused by the September frosts, which ar- 


_ rested the growth of the grain before it had sufficiently ripened for 


seed, or from the grain having been heated either in the husk, or after 
it was cribbed. The weather last autumn was extremely unfavorable 
to saving the corn crop in good condition—some that was braided 
and hung in an airy loft, showing mould upon the butt ends of the 
cobs. Second—some failed from having been soaked till germination 
had commenced, and then planted in dry weather, and but superficially 
covered. The dry earth abstracted the moisture from the seed, and 
destroyed thereby its vegetating principle. This affords another argu- 
ment for planting when the ground is fresh ploughed, and of the plant- 
er treading upon the hill, after the seed is covered—the latter causing 
the earth, by giving it compactness, to retain the moisture. Much 
corn failed to grow, in consequence of the wet cold weather, which 
continued from the 22d to the 29th May. This happened also to the 
other seeds, as squashes, cucumbers, melons, Lima beans, &c. which 
in our garden, all rotted in the ground. In addition to all this, the 
grub worm has been particularly destructive to the corn, after it had 
This pest has sel- 
dom been more troublesome. In the Capitol park, an entire quarter 
of grass has been destroyed by them—scarcely a green blade remain- 
ing. 

The truth of these remarks, as to the causes of the failure of seed- 
corn, was, in a manner, verified in our practice. Our seed was plant- 
ed on different days, between the 12th and the 20th, it being our rule 


last day’s planting, three days having intervened between it and the 
previous planting, came up well; but of the last, not one seed in forty 
grew, which we ascribe to the wet weather, and which was equally 
prejudicial to other seeds, then recently planted. 

The grass, oat and barley crops, wear a promising appearance; the 
former seldom ever looked finer. But notwithstanding the flattering 
hope that these crops, and probably potatoes, will be abundant, there 
is great reason to apprehend a scarcity of animal food the coming 
year, and corresponding high prices. It is, therefore, an admonition 
of prudence, to those who expect to sell as well as those who expect 
to buy, to profit by the time that is still left, to provide for expected 
want. Buckwheat, and turnips, and even millet, may yet be sown, 
in this latitude, to make up for the deficiency in the corn and grain 
crops. The Swedish turnip may be sown the first week in this month, 


| and later as we proceed south, with the prospect of a tolerable crop, 
——| and the common turnip all this month. 





THE MULBERRY. ae 
No little confusion and perplexity prevails as to the distinctive names 
and synonysms of the different kinds of the mulberry, and as to the 


| relative qualities of each for producing silk. The kind specifically 


known as multicaulis, has been equally well known ander the syno- 
nysm of Chinese. Seed has been recently vended in our market, as Chi- 
nese, at the enormous price of $5 the ounce, declared not to be the 
multicaulis, and believed not to be a species ever grown in China. 
The red of America has been confounded with the black of Europe. 
We hear of the Dandolo, Italian, Brussa and Constantinopolitana ; and 
of the rough, dwarf and Pennsylvanian—the first four of which, we 
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suspect, are identical, and the latter perhaps only varieties of the red,, 
as neither Beck nor Eaton make mention of any American species but) 
the red. Yet we have had forwarded to us, by a friend, three impres-| 
sions of mulberry leaves, said to be indigenows, growing wild in Ul] 
ster, which seem not to belong to any of the popular species, and two} 
of which, at least, appear to be dissimilar. Upon these, our corre: 
spondent successfully fed the silk-worm. Two of these leaves are 104} 
inches long and 8 broad, the other is 8 inches long and broad ; and we} 
are told of indigenous kinds bearing both red and white fruit. If our 
friends will furnish us seeds of indigenous kinds, other than the red, 
they will confer on us a favor, and perhaps do a public benefit. 

In the mean time, though we cannot promise to clear up the matter, 
we will endeavor to throw upon it all the light in our power. 

We will, in the first place, show, from three modern authorities, all | 
the species of the mulberry which have been described. Kenrick, an} 
American authority, names five species, viz:— 


Botanic name. Common name. Native of 

J. Morus Nigra,...ccccos. Blaek,...cccccccesee Asin Minor. 

2 Bb. Pn ccesccns Sy cersscescecosse Mp eee 
Oe A cA ass ree cop a WOMRe cesescecves: 

4, De. Mesetti, ...+.+- Dandale, .....000000 Italy. 

5. Do. Multicaulis,.... Many stalked,....... China. 

Loudon is silent as to No. 4, gives Italy as the native country of the 

black, and adds: 

6. Morus Tartarica,....... Tartarian,........-. Tartary. 

7. Do. Tinctoria,....... Fustic wood,........ West-Indies. 

And Sweet adds to the list: 

Dy Fre esc 00.09 000000 BMERgeccccccccsce Maly. 

9. Do. Constantinopolitana, Constantinople, .... Constantinople. 
De BR Te. cece vececce MOM cccessccecs ee AM. 
11. Do. Pennsylvanica,..... Pennsylvanian, .... do. 

Be BOs Pye 0500000000. WRT, coccccccsces do. 

13. Do. Indica, .....0¢..so0 Indian, ..cccc..--++ EastIndies. 
14. Do. Sinensis, .......... Chinese,........... China. 
15. Do. Mauritiana,........ Mauritius,... ..... Mauritius. 


The three last named are stove and green-house plants, and of course: 
too tender for our climate. 

1. The black is peculiar to Europe and Asia, and does not, when in- 
troduced, stand well our northern winters. It seems from Gen. Tall- 
madge’s letters, published in the Journal of the American Institute, 
that worms fed on the black mulberry make the strongest thread, and 
we are left to infer, that Italian sewing silk, which is of the highest 
repute in the market, comes from this species of the mulberry. This 
is given on the authority of an extensive manufacturer of Italian sew- 
ing silk. 

2. The red mulberry abounds in our woods, in several of the states, 
but is a different species from the black of Europe. Good silk has 
been produced from the leaves of this tree, in Kentucky, Ohio, N. York 
and Pennsylvania, and we have been presented with a beautiful fabric 
produced from it in the first named state. It is quite hardy. 

3. The white is the common kind, well known. 

4. The Dandolo is a new species or variety, discovered in Italy in 
1815, of great promise, and is probably identical with the Italian of 
Sweet, (No. 8,) and possibly with those from Constantinople, &c. Its 
qualities for silk are not fully known; but we believe it to be more 
hordy than even the common white, if, as we suspect, we havea plant 
of it in our grounds. 

5. The multicaulis, we are obliged to persist in saying, is too tender 
for our climate, north of 42°. We believe all attempts to cultivate it 
here, will end in disappointment. The white and the black suffice in 
the great silk countries of Europe. Gen. Tallmadge tells us, after he 
had traversed [taly and France, and made silk the subject of special 
observation and inquiry, that “‘ we have more of the Chinese (multi- 
caulis,) growing than France and Italy together ;” and that though the 
silk from the multicaulis was finer and more delicate, it required more 
skilful and delicate work to wind and work it. 

6 and 8. Of these we know very little, except the latter should be the 
Dandolo; and 7 is employed merely as a dye-wood. 

9. We believe to be the same as the Brussa, which is cultivated in 
Asia Minor, and seeds of which have recently been introduced from 
Constantinople, by Mr. Rand. Great hopes are entertained that it 
will be found useful and hardy, though these hopes remain to be con- 
firmed—the seed not having been sown, we believe, till 1834. 








The next three named (10, 11, 12,) which purport to be American! 
species, are not recognized, as we have before observed, by American} 
botanists ; and yet we think that on examination, it will be found, that! 
we have more than one indigenous species. 

Having alluded to the letters of Gen. Tallmadge, we make from! 
them the following extract, for the benefit of our silk growers :— 

“Finizio is an extensive manufacturer of sewing silk; he makes about 
3,000 pounds a week, which is mostly sent to the New-York market. | 


He is an intelligent man, and I found him willing to answer my inqui-- 








ries; as also were several other establishments, and which mostly con- 
firmed his statement. The sewing silks of Naples are mostly mad 
from the silk grown in Calabria, where the worm is fed principally 
upon the black mulberry, and which makes the strongest and best for 
sowing silk. Finizie stated that the worm fed on the black mulberry 
made the strongest thread; that on the while mulberry, finer and bet- 
ter for fabries ; that on the Chinese malberry still finer and more deli- 
cate. When asked if the eocoon from the Chinese mulberry required 
more skilful and delicate work to wind and work it, he said it did, and 
immediately produced two skeins, one of which he said was from the 
black mulberry (from a bush, perhaps, eight or ten feet in circum- 
ference,) the other from a bush about four feet. The lesser bush, he 
said, was less liable to break the thread in winding from the cocoon, 
and was used in finer silks for fabrics. The black mulberry produced 
a stronger thread, and would bear the larger reel, and was principal- 
ly used in that business. The silk here is mostly made in the country 
by families in detail, and much of it reeled there, and in this condition 
it is brought to market. For sewing silk it is doubled as often as re- 
quired, and twisted as much. This process is wholly in a dark room. 
The silk is worked wet, and for this purpose, to preserve a uniformity, 
the atmosphere is kept damp, the day-light excluded, and the werk 
carried on with small hand lamps. The machine was turned by men 
harnessed like mules. I have sinee been out about twenty miles to the 
silk factory of the king, which is worked by water power, and by 
which the cocoons are also recled. I stated to Finizio, as well as at 
the king’s factory, that the Italian sewing silk was sold in the Ameri- 
can markets by its weight, while the American sewing silk was sold 
by the skein; and that one pound of the Italian woald have perhaps 
250 skeins, while one of the American silk would have about 350 
skeins. The cause of this difference of weight, or why the American 
sewing silk hasa tendency to curl or knot, theycould not explain with- 
outa sample, but said the weight of sewing silk could be diminished 
or very considerably augmented in the dyeing, and that good dyeing 
required the silk to be well boiled in soap, after which it was put into 
an acid, and was there prepared for the process of the dye, according 
to the evlour, as desired. The gloss, or dressing, seems to be produc. 
ed by beating and twisting on a post, which, with the manual labor 
put upon its finish, it is supposed, prevents its tendency to knot. 

“YT asked if the colour of the cocoon, yellow or white, gave any dif- 
ference of value, or indicated a sickly worm, and the answer was that 
the colour was casual, and the value the same; that a selection of 
white or yellow cocoons from which to get eggs would probably produce 
a like colour: and Mr. Finizio, said he had some customers who had 
so selected and brought him cocoons entirely white; and that for white 
ribbons or fabrics, they commanded a greater price of from three to 
five per cent, though otherwise of equal value.” 

While on the subject of the mulberry, we will mention a new mode 
of propagating or growing it, related to us by a gentleman from Mi- 
chigan. It is to lay the entire plant, while a seedling, in the furrow, 
lengthwise, ata proper distance, and to cover them with the plough. 
The plant sends up a number of shoots, and if left to grow, forms 
what is technically called a stool. We understood our informant to 
say, that he had eight acres growing in this way. The advantages 
which this mode promises, are, first, the plant is rapidly multiplied ; 
second, the leaves are gathered with greater facility, from the dwarf. 
ish habits of the plant; and third, and we deem this a very important 
advantage, if the wood is killed by the winter, and this is sometimes 
the case, even in Michigan, and often here, the roots are preserved, 
the dead wood may be readily cut off with a bush hook, and new and 
vigorous shoots, spring up from the base. We believe this mode of 
growing might be profitably adopted in regard to the multicaulis. 


AGRICULTURAL PREMIUMS. 

In what way can agricultural premiums be best applied, to promote 
agricultural improvement? is a question which has been several times 
propounded to us, and which we have felt incompetent to answer in a 
satisfactory manner. That our agricultural premiums have too often 
been injudiciously bestowed, is confessed by all; and this has tended, 
in no little degree, to impair their usefulness. There are now many 
agricultural societies in our country. and others are being formed ; and 
it becomes a matter of interest to inquire, in what way they can aflect 
the greatest good. Their professed, and no doubt their true object is, 
to increase the profits of agricultural labor, by introducing upon our 
farms better stock, better implements, and better modes of culture. How 
far this object if promoted by encouraging extraordinary expenditure 
in producing very great crops, and very fat animals, may be reasonably 
doubted ; for such crops and such cattle may cost more than they are 
worth in the market; so that neither the owner nor the public are at 
all benefited by the experiment. But the man who introduces new 
subjects of culture, which increase the produce and profits of our 
farms ;—who improves the relative value of farm stock, either in re- 








gard to the disposition to fatten, to the products of the dairy or the 
value of the fleece ;—who invents or introduces farm inplements, which 
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of culture, manifestly beneficial to the public; in short, 
two pounds of beef, grows two bushels of corn or two tons of hay, 
with the same labor and expense, and on the same area of ground, 
that produced or yielded but one before—becomes useful to himself 
and country. He greatly enlarges the means of human sustenance 
and of human happiness. And so far as premiums can be made in- 
strumental in producing these results, by exciting industry and enter. 
prise, and calling into action the ingenuity and latent talent of our 
countrymen, they constitute a useful and profitable expenditure. 

Inthese matters, as in most others, experience is the best teacher. 
We correct our errors only as we become sensible that they are errors. 
The best guide, consequently, so far as climate and object correspond, 
is the practice of societies which have been longest in operation, and 
which have effected the greatest good. In these particulars, the High- 
land Agricultural Society of Scotland stands pre-eminent. It has ex- 
isted more than fifty years, and increases in vigor and usefulness with | 

its years. We subjoin an abstract of the premiums offered by this so- 

ciety the current year, as indicating prominent objects of improve- 
ment which might usefully engage the attention of our agricultural 
associations. 

They offer a premium of 50 sovereigns, ($222,) for the best geo- 
logical report and map of any county and district in Scotland, except 
those already reported. 

2. Thirty sovereigns for the best geological and mineralogical! report 
upon any coal district in Scotland, not already reported upon; anda 
gold or silver medal! for a second best report, if found worthy of that 
distiction. 

3. Thirty sovereigns for the best improvements on the thrashing ma- 
chine. 

4. Ten sovereigns for the best essay on the inflammatory diseases of 
farm horses. 

Twenty sovereigns for the most satisfactory experiments in feed- 
ing farm horses, on raw and on prepared food; and, 

Twenty sovereigns for like 
in feeding other farm stock. 

7. Ten sovereigns for the best set of satisfactory experiments in feed- 
ing stock in close houses and open sheds. 


8. Ten sovereigns for the best and approved essay on pruning forest | 


trees. 
9. 
10. 
of a method of making hay, whether of meadow or artificial grasses, 
founded on personal experience, which has secured the crop under | 
every circumstances of weather, in the shortest time and most nutri- 
— state. 


Ten sovereigns for an improved method of cleaning flax. 








statin tied and economise expe slitere ; or who practises new modes let d to to field eultare ;—experiments on feeding off turnips with sheep - — 


who makes | for the heaviest August oats ;—and for ploughing competitions. About 
70 sovereigns are to be awarded in this class of premiums. 
Class 4, relates to the improvement of pasture grounds. Premiums 


are offered for a report of the most successful management of pasture 
grounds, founded on practice—and for the greatest quantity of Italian 
rye-grass seed saved on a farm. ‘Two premiums, 15 sovereigns. 

Class 5, specifies 112 premiums, amounting in the aggregate to 650 
sovereigns, or nearly $3,000, for improving the breeds of cattle, the 
breed of work-horses, the breed of sheep and the breed of swine. 


Class 6. 15 premiums, amounting to 45 sovereigns, for the best but- 
ter and cheese. 
Class 7. 10 premiums, of two sovereigns each, for the cleanest kept 


cottages; also, several premiums, to encourage, in the cottagers, the 


|cultivation of bees. 


| 


| 


| 
| 
} 
| 


Class 8. Eight premiums to encourage the planting of timber trees ; 
|the saving of seeds of forest trees, and the introduction of new kinds 
‘from abroad. 

Class 9. A medal to the person who shall invent or improv e any 
agricultural implement or machine, which, from its utility in saving 
|labor or expense, simplicity or cheapness of consiruction, shall be 
deemed by the society worthy of public notice 

Class 10, embraces 60 premiums, amounting in the aggregate to 450 
sovereigns, for the best cattle, of different breeds, horses, sheep, and 
swine, and on wool, to be exhibited at the gene ral show of live stock, 


land agricultural meeting, at Perth, the current year—on the condition 


that the male animals shall be let to the neighboring farmers, at stipu- 


|lated prices, with a view to improve the farm stock of the country. 
| Fifty sovereigns are also to be awarded for extra stock, implements, 


satisfactory and similar experiments | 


|roots and seeds. 
| ‘hese premiums, it will be pereeived, have in view, the permanent 
jand substantial improvement of the country; and they cannot fail to 
| call into action the industry, talents and enterprise of the nation. 

Note well—Premiums are not awarded to the largest or fattest ani- 
mals, but to those which appear the most profitable to propagate from 
| —to feed, or clip—those which are intrinsically best. 

} 
AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

| Itisa notorious fact, that many districts of our country, that were 
have materially deteriorated, and have ceased to 





loriginally fertile, 


|yield their wonted return to the husbandman; that large sections, 
| which formerly produced the finest wheat, have ceased to yield it, or 


Ten sovereigns for the best detailed and satisfactory description | 


to yield it but in diminished quantity, and of inferior quality. We turn 
| to Maryle ind, Virginia, New-E ngland, and many parts of our own state, 
for evidence of the first position, and to West Vermont, and some of our 
‘northern counties, and the valley of the Mohawk, for ample proof of 
ithe latter. This poverty of the soil, and its failure to yield its accus- 


Two premiums of ten sovereigns each, one for the best essay | tomed increase, has resulted w holly from bad farming—from i ignorance, 


on go is tile, and one for the best essay on tile draining. 
13. Twenty sovereigns for the best essay on the management of | 


|in the cultivator, of the immute ible laws of nature upon the observance 
lof which agriculture can alone long prosper. It is equally appare nt, 


sheep, with a view to the improvement of the fleece; and a medal to ‘that unless a change takes place i in their management, these lands will 


the person who rears the most and best poultry. 

16. 
injurious to cultivated plants. 

17. Ten sovereigns for the best essay on the most effectual method 
of constructing reservoirs of water for agricultural purposes. 

The essays to be predicated upon actual experiments, and to be ac- 
companied, when proper, by drawings or models. 

18. Gold medal for the result of the greatest number of experiments 
on different breeds of neat cattle, made with a view of ascertaining 
whether there be any peculiarity of anatomical structure which indi- 

cates a constitution in such cattle, disposing to fatten early. 

20. A gold medal for similar experiments in regard to the Highland 
breed. 

21. Ten sovereigns for the best and approved account, founded on 
experience, of the most successful method of preserving potatoes in good | 
condition, in their natural] state, for a period of not less than ten months 
from the time of their being taken up. 

Ten sovereigns for the best account, founded on experiment, of | 
flooding or irrigating, water meadows. 

23. Fifteen sovereigns for the best mode of eradicating ferns (brakes,) 
from pastures where the plough cannot be used. 

24. A medal for the best report on the management of the dairy. 

25. Honorary gold medal for the best account, founded on observa- 
tion, of any useful practice in rural or domestic economy, adopted in 
other countries, calculated to be useful in Great Britain. 

26. An honorary premium for the best account of any district in| 
Scotland, with reference to the present state of husbandry, and the pro-| 
gress of rural and general improvement. 

The above constitue the first class of premiums. 

The second class of premiums are to be awarded for experiments and 
improvements in reclaiming waste lands, and rendering them productive. 

Class 3, are premiums on crops and culture ;—on new plants adapt- 


Twenty sovereigns for the best account of the insects which are | 


‘|the inhabitants rendered thrifty and independent? 


continue to deteriorate, and their produce to decrease. How then can 
the evil be arrested, the lands restored to their wonted fertility, and 
That this can be 
done, is fully demonstrated by the experience of the last thirty years 
‘'in our own country. Dutchess, thirty years ago, began to reform her 
husbandry, under the guidance of intelligent men, and we have seen 
that the products and value of her lands have increased four ‘fold in 
consequence of these improvements—and every class of her population 
have prospered with her farmers. Other districts, and individuals, in 
every section of the state, are following in the good work. But we are 
‘|about to show the progress of agricultural improvement in Great Bri- 
tain—to contrast the present with the former condition of her husband- 

ry—and to point out the prominent causes of her improvements, in the 
| hope, that the facts we shall detail will be both interesting and profita- 
ble to our countrymen. We have abstracted these facts from a review, 
in the Edinburgh Review, for January, of some recent British agricul. 
tural publications. 

The first evidence of agricultural improvement in Great Britain, 
which we shall cite, is afforded by the facts, that during the last half 
century, her population has considerably more than doubled,—that this 
population live far better now than they did formerly—and that they are 
entirely subsisted on the products of British agriculture, the importations 
of provisions during the four last years having been virtu: ally nothing. 

The population of England increased in the half century from about 


|| seven to fifteen millions, and that of Scotland in nearly the same ratio. 


In 1760, and subsequently, most of the population subsisted on coarse 
grain, with little or no meat. Thirty years ago “small farmers, agri- 
cultural laborers and those employed in the mines, almost invariably 
used barley.” “At the end of the American war, no wheaten bread 
was to be seen in the farm houses, country villages and minor towns of 
Scotland, and but iittle even in larger towns. Oat cakes and barley 
bannocks were there universally made use of.” Now, every where, 
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wheaten bread is said to ke generally eaten. In 1763, the slaughter of 
bullocks, and the supply of the public markets, was a thing wholly un- 

known even in Glasgow, which had then a population of nearly 30,000. 

All now consume buthers’ meat. “ Hence,” says the reviewer, “it ap-| 
pears, that the extension and improvement of agriculture in Great, 
Britain, since the middle of the last century, has been so very great, that 
besides enabling the country to appropriate an additional five but more 
probably seven millions of quarters of grain (the quarter is eight 
bushels) to the feeding of horses, it supplies food for very considerably 
more than double its former population, and those too living in compa- 
rative ease and affluence. The history of the world may be ransack- 
ed in vain for a parallel instance of improvement in any old settled 
country.” 

21. This improvement is manifested by the increased number and 
weightof her farm stock. In the middle of the last century, the annual 
sales at Smithfield amounted to about 74,000 head of cattle, and about 
570,000 sheep. In 1831 these sales amounted to 156,000 head of cattle, 
and 1,280,000 sheep. The average weight at the former period was, 
neat cattle 370 lbs. and sheep about 28 Ibs. Now the average weight 
of the first is 800 lbs. and of the latter 80 lbs. “Hence,” contiues the 
reviev er, “on the most moderate computation, it may be affirmed, that 
the consumption of butcher’s meat in the metropolis, as compared with 
the population, is twice as great at this moment as it was in 1750, and 
in most parts of the country the increase in the consumption has been 
still greater.” 

3d. This improvement is shown by the increased products of the soil, 
which it is alledged have been quadrupled. 

Wheat was reckoned a curiosity in Scotland a century ago, and a 
field of eight acres, near Edinburgh, excited the attention of the whole 
neighborhood, and numbers came from a great distance to see it. ‘“ We 
affirm,’ says the Review, “that the wheat culture has increased in 
Stotland, generally, in a tenfold proportion, since 1780.” At the period 
referred to, the whole north-western part of England, which is now one 
of the best cultivated districts of the empire, consisted of mere sandy 
wastes, sheep walks and warrens, worth little or nothing, like millions 
of acres in our own country, which are deemed barren and waste, but 
which, under proper management, might be made to yield very profita- 
ble returns. 

“ Previously to the peace of 1763, agriculuture almost every where 
in Scotlannd was in the most barbarous and depressed state imaginable. 
There was no rotation of crops; fallows were unknown except to one 
or two counties; the process and implements were alike wretched: 
great numbers of cattle perished every spring; the occupiers were in 
extreme poverty; and famines were every now and then occurring, 
that sometimes laid waste extensive districts. At the beginning of the 
last century, and for long after, lands, even in the Lothians, were uni- 
formly divided into infield and outfield, (that is, to adopt our phraseolo- 
gy, “suitably divided into meadow, pasture and plough land.”) The 
whole manure made on the farm was laid on the former, which was 
ploughed and cropped without intermission, so long, atleast, as it would| 
bear any thing. Neither turnips, nor clover, or potatoes had been so) 
much as heard of; but corn followed corn in unbroken series. The in-! 
field was divided into four divisions or breaks, and were cropped suc-| 
cessively with peas, wheat, barley and oats; and the returns were)! 
about three times the seed.” | 

What a just picture do we here find of the present condition of many) 
districts in our own country. } 

The writer then goes into a comparison of the product of 100 acres, | 
as cultivated under the old system, of permanent meadow, pasture and|! 
plough land, and as now cultivated, under the system of alternating 
husbandry, with turnips, clover, &c. Upon his data, the weight of the|| 
materials produced annually, as food for cattle and manure, was as fol-|| 
lows :— 





Under the old system,..........++. Secamatesess. | es | 
Under the new system,...... menage iewesbee was - 577 tons. || 


showing a balance in favor of the new system of husbandry, of 533 || 
tons per annum, being more than twelve times the quantity produced 
under the old. “As to the question of comparative profit, it would be)! 
easy to show, from unquestionable data, that the new system is as supe-|| 
rior to the old, in this respect, as it is in the supply of manure.” The}, 
sandy wastes, sheep walks and warrens of Norfolk, &c. have been con-|| 
verted into highly productive arable land, by enclosing, marling, and the, 
aid of turnip husbandry, which is, as it were, the corner stone of the| 
Norfolk or improved system of husbandry. 

The same practice that had made sandy wastes yield the most luxu-| 
riant crops of wheat and barley, in Norfolk, has been gradually extend- 
ed, with similar effects, to many other parts of the kingdom. The pro- 
duce in corn of the light soils, in all the moderately well cultivated dis- 
tricts of the empire, has, in consequence, been more than trebled; at 
the same time that a vast supply of green food has been obtained for} 
the feeding of cattle and sheep, and the production of the most valuable} 
manure. 











“ With the exception of some counties in the south and west of Eng. 
land, which continue in a comparitive stationary state, improvements 
have been every where carried on with extraordinary spirit. Among 
the principal of these may be specified improved drainage, a better ro- 
tation of crops, the general use of bone manure, and the opening of 
new channels of cummunication. Drainage lies at the bottom of al- 
most every amelioration ; and it is prosecuted to an extraordinary ex- 
tent. The practice of furrow draining (that is, by covered drains be- 
tween the ridges) is now widely diffused over the north and east of 
England, and is carried on, on retentive or clay soils, upon a scale that 
will hardly be believed by those not acquainted with the facts. Land- 
lords and tenants are every where availing themselves of this new dis- 


| covery. Many millions of tile are now manufactured in the neighborhood 


of Kilmarnock and other parts of the country, though the supply be still 
unequal to the demand. A better rotation of crops is now every where 
being adopted. The high prices of the war tempted the farmers to sow 
wheat too frequentiy, and without proper preparation; the fertility of 
the soil being in consequence, materially impaired in many districts. 
{A salutary admonition to our wheat farmers of the west.] But this 
defect in the management is now nearly obviated. Clover and artifi- 
cial grasses are kept longer down; barley is sometimes substituted for 
wheat, and the fertility of the soil is preserved.” “But of all the re. 
cent improvements in agriculture, the introduction and general use of 
bone manure is perhaps the most important.” By it the turnip crop 
has in some cases been increased ten fold, and in few less than four or 


five fold its former bulk. A single farmer in Lincolnshire, raises 600 
| acres of turnips, dressed almost wholly with bone manure. And, to 


quote again our author, “it is the opinion of practical men of the high- 
est respectability, and intimately acquainted with the state of agricul- 
ture, that the raw produce of the island might be well nigh pouBLED, 
without any greater proportional expense being incurred in its produc- 
tions,” owing to the backwardness in improvement of many of the coun- 
ties. 

In reference to the improvement in stock husbandry, by Bakewell, 
Culley and others, the writer makes the following pertinent and just 
remarks. 

“It may be worth while to remark, that much injury has arisen from 
the injudicious attempts to improve native breeds of cattle. This has 
been generally occasioned by prematurely endeavoring to increase 
their size, which is always determined by external causes, such as the 
climate, the quantity and species of food the animal can readily obtain, 
&e. Itis to the immensely increased supply, and better quality of food, 
that the increased weight of our cattle is to be principally ascribed. 
An improved system of breeding would have improved the symmetry 
of the cattle, and increased their aptitude to fatten ; but, without an in- 
crease of food, it would not have materially added to their size. In point 
of fact, too, the latter is an inferior consideration. The grand object 
that the prudent agriculturist should keep steadily in view, is the ob- 
taining the greatest possible return for his outlay; and he will prefer 
that kind of stock, and that breed, of any kind, that will pay him best 
for the food consumed. The value to which an animal may ultimately 
be brought, is a subordinate consideration; the profits of breeding, as 
of every thing else, being determined, not by the absolute price of the 
produce, but by its price as compared with the expenses incurred in 
bringing it to market. Mr. Cully’s opinion is “ that of all animals, of 
whatever kind, those which have the smallest, cleanest, and finest bones. 
arein general the best proportioned, and covered with the best and 
finest grained meat; I believe they are, also, the hardiest and healthi- 
est, and most inclinable to feed ; able to bear the most fatigue while liv- 
ing, and worth the most per pound dead. It is certain that animals, 
whether too large or too small, will gradually accommodate themselves 
to the size best adapted to their pastures; but while the larger animal 
becomes unhealthy, and degenerates in its form and valuable proper- 
ties, the smaller animal increases in size, and improves in every re- 
spect.” 


The impression that we would hope to make upon the minds of tlie 
readers of the Cultivator, is that our husbandry is as susceptible of im- 
provement as that of Great Britain was fifty or sixty years ago; and 
that the same means that have quadrupled her products may be suc- 
cessfully employed to augment ours ; that drainage, alternation of crops, 
the general introduction of green crops, as turnips and the cultivated 
grasses, and the husbanding our manures—the use of lime, mar] and 
gypsum,—are the true basis of improvement; and that if we would 


| compete with England in fine cattle, we must imitate her example in 


providing for them more abundant and nutritious food. 

It should be borne in mind, that half a century ago many of the lands 
in Great Britain were in the condition of millions of acres in our own 
country—either left in their wild state, as unfit for culture, or exhaust- 
ed of fertility by constant cropping, and thrown into commons and 
wastes, like much in Maryland, Virginia, and elsewhere ; that it is this 


‘description of lands which have been enclosed, reclaimed, and brought 


into a highly productive state, by the new system of husbandry—the al- 
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ternating, the clover, the turnip and the draining system; and that this 
improvement has taken place under burthens, in the shape of tithes, 
poor rates and rents, to which the American farmer is ina measure a 
stranger, and which here would be deemed highly oppressive. 

And why cannot we adopt the same improvements, with certainty of 
success, that have proved so highly salutary in our father land? We 
have strong arms, and as stout hearts, as our ancestors. But we lack 
the necessity which there prompts to industry and economy, and we 
fear the intelligence—the lights of science, that there guide and direct 
the labors of husbandry. Yet weare on the high road of improvement. 
Agricultural publications are multiplying—they are improving in cha- 
racter and in patronage—and it is our firm conviction, that they are 
adding ten per cent every year to the amount of our agricultural pro- 
ducts. The establishment of schools of practical and scientific agricul- 
ture, Which even those advanced in life may yet hope to see established 
among us, which shall concentrate and teach all that is most useful in 
theory, and most perfect in practice, will accelerate our improvements 
in progressive rato. Well does the agricultural press deserve public 
countenance and support. It excites none of the bad propensities of our 
nature; but it tends to lessen the wants and the vices of the human 
family, and to diffuse useful knowledge, increase iudustry, and promote 
virtue and happiness. It is scattering the good seed, pure and unmix- 
ed, free from cockle, chess or tares—the seed has germinated, and un- 
der the fostering care of the husbandman it must continue to grow, and 
to yield an abundant harvest. 


PLANTING,.—No. I. 
Trees give to a farm half its intrinsic value. 





Without trees about 


it, a farm house looks naked, cheerless and uncomfortable ; and with-|| 


out trees man enjoys but a modicum of the blessings which providence 
has destined for his use. Trees are the farmer’s resource, in most 
cases, for building, for fencing, and for fuel. About farm buildings, 
they afford shelter, and are conductive alike to health and beauty. In 
the orchard and garden, they are sources of interest, of luxury and sub- 
stantial profit. It is announced in a late Northampton paper, that 
Captain Hale, of that vicinity, had sold thirteen locust trees for $153, 
and a red oak for $30; and that a white ash, which grew in that neigh- 
borhood, when converted into plank, brought in market the round sum 
of $70. Besides their intrinsic value for timber, and fruit, the judicious 
planting of trees, in open and exposed situations, “ improve the gene- 
ral climate of the neighborhood, the staple of the soil, as regards the 
gradua! accumulation of vegetable matters, affords shelter to live stock, 
promotes the growth of pasture and corn crops, beautifies the landscape, 
and thus greatly and permanently increases the value of the fee simple 
of the estate and adjoining lands.” 

“What is your age?” wasthe interrogatory which aneastern prince 
caused to be put, by one of his attendants, to a very old man, seated by 
the way side. “Iam four yearsold,” was the reply. “Do you intend to 
insult his majesty?” was therejoinder. “ No, may it please your majes- 
ty—it is but four years since I began to live, as I ought, for posterity-- 
since I first planted a tree.” According to this definition of living for 
posterity, but comparatively few of our countrymen have began yet to 
live; for instead of planting, their study and occupation have been to 
destroy trees. But every consideration of interest and comfort admo- 
nish us, to change our habits in this respect, and to provide in time for 
the wants of posterity. The old settled states are already experiencing 
a scarcity of wood, and they contain vast tracts of land, now in a great 
measure unproductive, which, if planted, would in a few years yield a 
profitable return in wood, and the great Prairie West is rapidly filling 
with a population which will soon exhaust its spare woods. 

Planting woodland may be regarded as a new business with us, though 
the Massachusetts agricultura! society have endeavored to encourage 
it by liberal premiums, and individuals, in different parts ef the Union, 
have directed some attention to it. It is related of a farmer in Long 
Island, that he planted a hundred locust trees on the birth of each child, 
and that the procceds of the hundred trees, when the child became of age, 
afforded toit a handsome outfit. It isa branch of rural economy which 
we must begin at some time, and the sooner we begin the better. Many 
distrie 3 on the old continent have become desolate, and almost uninha- 
bitable, in consequence of the total destruction of the wood. This is 
the condition of many tracts in Asia, in Spain, and in the environs of its 
capital, and even in Russia. In speaking of the maize and vine dis- 
trict of that empire, lying upon the Black sea and the confines of Tur- 
key, a late writer, said to be a Russian statesman, mentions as a great 
defect of this region, the almost total absence of forests ; and he recom- 
mends, the planting of larch and other quick growing trees in spots 
where the soil is suitable, and sheltered from the strong blasts which 
sweep the plain; torear other plantations under shelter of the first; 
and the planting of trees near farm houses, and villages, round the 
fieids, along the roads, and especially in the ravines, as means of ameli- 
orating the climate, and increasing the productiveness of the soil. 

The planting of forests and ornamental grounds, has long been prac- 


| couraged by statesmen as well as landholders. It has contributed much 


to beautify the country, as well as to improve the productiveness and 
profits of the soil. Some idea of the extent to which it is carried may 
be formed from the fact, that in the twenty-seven years between 1802 
jand 1809, the Duke of Bedford alone, had planted upon his estate, 1,540 
acres of ground, with five million seven hundred and thirty-five thou- 
sand trees, exclusive of 680 bushels of acorns and other seeds put in 
| with the dibble. 

| The business of planting, like the culture of turnips, or any other new 
branch of rural economy, seems much more formidable and expensive 
jin prospect, than it turns out to be in practice. I[t may be managed up- 
|on every farm, with but trifling expense, by the ordinary laborers — 
| Seeds of our forest, ornamental and fruit trees may be readily gathered 
at the proper seasons ; and under the plain directions which we intend 
to give, they may be sown, and trees reared and planted and grown 
| without difficulty. 

It is not our intention, in these remarks, to say any thing of trees ex- 
iclusively ornamental, or particularly belonging to the orchard or gar- 
|\den, except to express a hope, that at least orchards already existing 
|may be spared from the axe, if not for the liquor they afford, or the im- 
‘portant material of diet they furnish in the kitchen and in the desert, 
jat least for the profit of the proprietor, in feeding and fattening his hogs 
;and other farm stock. Ample and indisputable testimony has been re- 
jcently afforded, that the same area of land is far more profitable, for 
‘feeding farm stock, in an apple orchard, than it can be made in grow- 
ing for them grain or roots. Our present object is to make some brief 
‘suggestions on planting forest timber, particularly for the benefit of 
our subscribers in the Prairie West, where, if we understand the con- 
dition of the country, this ought to be one of the first subjects that 
should engage the attention of the settler. 


BEET SUGAR. 

We have received a communication from a friend, soliciting our co- 
operation with the friends of improvement in Pennsylvania, in further- 
ing the culture of the beet, and the manufacture of sugar from this 
root. Some gentlemen in Philadelphia, impressed with the importance 
of the subject, have patriotically sent Mr. James Pedda to France to 
acquire the knowledge requisite to the culture and manufacture. Our 
correspondent says, “I have samples of the sugar made from the beet 
root, equal to the finest loaf I ever saw, and which only cost nine cents 
per pound in France. When I return I will furnish you with the sam- 
ple. France last year manufactured eighty millions pounds.” 

Had our correspondent examined our last volume, he would have seen 
|that we had anticipated his request. At the suggestion of a corres- 
|pondent in the far west, we gave a summary of the mode of culture 
‘and manufacture, from M. Chaptal, than whom no one was more com- 
|petent to instruct, as he conducted the business on a large scale for 
twelve years, and was withal, one of the best chemists of the age. 
This summary will be found in pages 80, 81 and 104. The whole pro- 
cess is minutely detailed in Chaptal’s “ Chemistry applied to Agricul- 
ture.” We stated that beet sugar could be successfully cultivated in 
France when foreign sugar did not compete with it in the market at a 
less price thanten cents per pound. We did not then consider, nor did 
our readers probably understand, that the remark then had reference 
to refinedsugar. The fact now seems to be this, that beet sugar, equal 
to our double refined loaf, which now sells in the New-York market at 
eighteen and twenty cents per pound, can be profitably sold in France, 
by the producer, at nine cents per pound, or at half the price of cane 
sugar. It follows asa matter of course, for bating the difference in 
labor, we can produce it here as cheap as they can in France. that the 
culture of the beet, and the manufacture of beet sugar, can be ren- 
dered a profitable business in this cvuntry. Our soil and climate are 
well adapted to the beet; and in the interior, in particular, where the 
price of foreign sugar is enhanced by the charges of transportation, 
beet sugar must ere long be among the staple products. As an offset 
to the difference in labor, we have an advantage in the cheapness of 
land. Chaptal’s estimates are predicated on a rent of 40 francs ($7.60) 
per acre. 

Chaptal states hisaverage product in beet roots at 40,000 pounds the 
hectare (which is 2 acres 1 rood 35 perches English;) that in his es- 
tablishment he operated upon 10,000 pounds in a day; that this quan- 
tity (10,000 Ibs. roots) produced, of ‘ 








1 Refined sugar, 187 lbs. worth,............... 210 franes. 

2 Middling do. OF TOR WUE bse ciccssececs 67 - ae: 
3 Trimmings, 1,000 kilograms, (fed) worth, ... 2 - We 
4 Mash, (fed to stock) 1,250, worth,........... 30 ° 

DP SOO, WUE 6 5505 siwieciseswnceen sR * 


322 franes. 
equal to about $61 on the products of one-fourth of a hectare, or some- 
thing more than half an acre of land. The expense of cultivating an 
acre is stated at 133 francs, about $25, which includes 40 fr. for rent, 





tised in Europe particularly in Great Britain, where it is sedulously en- 





and 10 for taxes, and leaves about $15.75 for cultivating, digging, trans- 
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porting and storing the crop. He states the expense of eden and 
manufacturing 10,000 lbs. roots, including all charges, at 192 francs, 
about 36 dollars, leaving as a profit on this quantity of roots, about $25, 
say $35 the acre, clear profit. Upon 1,200,000 Ibs. of roots, the average 
produce of three hectares, he estimates a nett profit to the manufac- 
turer, after deducting interest on capital, repairs, &c. of 6,650 francs, 
about $1,260. 

After penning the above, we received the interesting leter of M. Le 
Ray de Chaumont, which will be found under the head of correspon- 
dence, showing the importance of beet sugar asa household manufacture. 








sU MMER PRU NING. 

We are advocates for summer pruning, both from experience and phi- 
losophy. And we invite those of our readers whe are wedded to the old 
practice of pruning at other seasons, to examine the reasoning in favor 
of our practice, contained in the following extract, which we make 
from the essay on useful and ornamental planting, published by the sc- 
ciety for the diffusion of useful knowledge. It contains interest facts 
in vegetable physiology, and indicates the propriety of early fall plant- 
ing. 

“ Every individual leaf of a tree is furnished with its own particular 
series of vessels for the course of the sap, and not only prepares and 
elaborates the sap for the increase of substance of its own branch, but 
also for the parent stem and root. Hence it is that trees regularly fur- 
nished with branches from the base upwards, have more tapering stems, 
than trees with branches confined to the upper half of the stem, the in- 
crease being equal, from the péint where the branches begin, downwards 
to the root, or, in other words, whatever length of stem trom the root 
upwards is destitute of branches, that part of it, from the period of 
losing them, increases in size equally throughout. [Hence the impor- 
tance of taking off the lower branches of trees intended for timber ; 
and of taking out the centre shoot of fruit trees, when they have at- 
tained a sufficient height to form a top—the object in one case being to 
obtain a straight clean bole, for timber, and in the other a low-wide 
spreading top for truit—a straight lofty tree giving the most and best tim- 
ber, and alow an4 spreading one giving the most and best fruit.] Witte 
outa just knowledge of this principle in the economy of vegetable life, 
the important process of pruning in the culture of forest trees, cannot 
safely be performed by the forester. That the sap never ceases wholly 
to move is evident in the increase of the roots and buds during the win- 
ter, when the plant is leafless; but its descent is particularly distin- 
guished for greater force and activity at two periods of the year, spring 
and mid-summer. The ascent in the spring is the strongest, and con- 
tinues until midsummer, gradually diminishing in force as the new 
branches and leaves are perfected. This generally takes place about 
the begining of July, when an apparent cessation of ascending motion 
in the ascending sap immediately succeeds, and continues usually for 
the space of a fortnight or three weeks—[during this apparent time of 
cessation is the proper time to prune] according to the age of the plant 
and the state of the weather. A second ascent of sap, and growth of 
shoots, now take place, but with diminished vigor; unless from acci- 
dent, disease or unfavorable weather, the spring growth has been 


. checked, and the first flow of sap prevented from being exhausted, in 


the production of branches, leaves and blossoms. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that those shoots w hich form fruit, flower or seed buds, have sel- 
dom, if ever, any second grewth ; but remain without increasing in length 
until the next spring. The midsummer growth is almost always con- 
fined to those branches which carry wood buds only. After the second 
growth is completed, the effects of the descending sap in the formation of 
new bark is apparent in the healing up of wounded parts of the stem and 
branches, which now proceeds with more activity than during any other 
season of the year. Branches pruned off smooth at the stem, though 
the latter be healthy, young and eontaining a perfect pith, before or 
shortly after the completion of the midsummer growth, do not produce 
shoots from the edge of the wounds caused by their removal, which always 
happens, more or less, when pruning is performed on free growing trees 
after the full of the leaf, and before the full development of the spring 
shoots and leaves. lis to be observed, however, that the reproduction 
of branches from the edges of a wound is greatly assisted by leaving 
a portion of the branch or shoot, on its parent branch or stem.” See p. 
4, 16, 17. 


HAYMAKING. 

Why is it invariably recommended, when medicinal herbs are to be 
preserved for use, that they be dried an the shade? For two plain rea- 
sons; first, because an intense summer’s sun deprives them of a por- 
tion of their medicinal virtues ; and secondly, to prevent their quality 
becoming deteriorated by dew and rain. The same precaution is ob- 
served in the curing of hops, and it is no less important in the curing 
of hay. The sun abstracts much of the best properties of both. It is 
for these reasons, that in many of the best farming districts, the grass|| 
is never spread from the swath; but, after it has partially dried there, 
it is cured in the cock. where it dries evenly, that is, the moisture be-! 


comes seaside in the mass, and the stems dry as fast as the leaves 
—and where neither the sun, nor the rain, nor the dew are liable to do 
it material injury. And we contend, that ‘there is not only a great im- 
provement in the quality of the hay, by this process of curing, but ap 
increase in quantity, the leaves and finer parts being all preserved, and 
a manifest saving in labor. The labor of spreading and raking is in a 
measure saved; the grass being cocked from the swarth with the fork, 
and after it has cured there, the hay being partially spread for two or 
three hours to complete the process: We gave our mode of manage- 
ment in our last volume, and it might be deemed superfluous to repeat 
it here; but we earnestly beg, that farmers who have not adopted it, 
will give it at least a partial trial this month, especially with clover. 
We estimate the gain, in this crop, by the new over the old mode, at 
least one-third. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH THE POTATO. 

Mr. Howden, of Scotland, has made experiments with 130 varieties 
of the potato, most of which are unknown among us. From the tables 
which he published, the product of the different species varied from 
280 to 745 bushels the acre, we suspect Scotch measure. The produce 
of four eyes, cut from the cluster species, and planted in four different 
kinds of soil, was— 





On a strong rich loam,..... iwiiegedeneees ovens mae pounds, 
On a light rich loam,..... PETES SESS owen 29 

Ona good gravel,..... (os 00d ee SAEED Sen 19 43 
On a sandy soil,........... iVtiesaedwen 15 sit 


In an experiment accurately managed, under the London Horticul- 
tural Society, with a view to ascertain whether whole potatoes or sets 
were best for seed, five acres of ground were taken for the experiment, 
and five kinds of potatoes were planted, one half with whole tubers, 
and the other half with pieces containing one eye each. There was 


obtained— Tons. Cut. Lbs. 
From the tubers,....... ‘etidiasea dod 113 2 17 
From the single eyes,.....e.ee+-e0e- 111 3 54 


The difference, about two tons, was hardly equal to the difference in 
the weight of seed. From a series of experiments made by the society, 
they publish the opinion, “ that, in order to acquire the greatest possi- 
ble weight of potatoes, per acre, it is necessary that large, heavy sound 
tubers should be employed; and that the space allowed for the growth 
of each plant, should be as nearly as possible such as it would natu- 
turally occupy, if suffered to spread freely on all soils without inter- 
ruption; that this space will vary according to the habits of different 
varieties, and can only be determined by actual experiments ; and that 
too much, and too little room, are alike injurious to productiveness. 
Finally, that it is quite practicable to double the crops that are usually 
obtained.” 

Mr. Knight raised 34 ton 9 cwt. per acre, which, estimating the bushel 
at 60 lbs. would be about 1,166 bushels to the acre; and he is of opinion 
that still larger crops may be obtained. The soil was a rich garden 
mould, and the manure employed was chiefly decayed oak leaves. The 
tubers were planted nine inches in the soil, and the mould was after- 
wards raised three inches higher in ridges, to guard the young plants 
frem frost. 

The Rohan Potato, a new variety which has lately appeared in Swit- 
zerland, surpasses all others in size and productiveness, and is said to 
be very farinaceous and of excellent flavor. Three tubers, chosen at 
random, weighed 13 Ib. 11 0z., 11 lb. 9 0z., and 9 Ib. 13 oz., and a small 
tuber, having only four eyes, weighing, when planted, a few grains 
less than half an ounce, produced 484 Ibs. The earth is dug 20 inches 
deep, and the sets, containing two or three eyes, are divbled in, four 
feet apart. This statement is from The Cultivator, of Jan. 1835 pub- 
lished in Switzerland. A dezen tubers of the Rohan potato have been 
received from France, and planted bya friend in the county of Greene ; 
so that if they are as valuable as represented, we are likely to profit 
by them. 





“Come, let us reason the matter together.”—Ht is a practice with many 
farmers, in ploughing sward ground, to endeavor to turn the furrow- 
slice entirely over, so that the grass side shall lie flat in the preceding 
furrow ; while others lap every furrow-slice on the one which precedes 
it, so that it reposes in an angle of 45°. The latter is called the im- 
proved mode of ploughing. When the furrow-slice is laid quite flat, 
“the weight and tenacity of the soil consolidate its surface almost im- 
mediately, and obstructs the action of the weather in breaking down 
the texture of the soil, as well as that of the harrows in raising a tilth, 











|or the greatest depth of mould for covering the seeds,” and if the sur- 
|face is level and the soil tenacious, the water when in excess, having 
ino passage under, reposes upon the top of the sod. But w hen the fur- 

jrow-slice is lapped upon the preceding one, in an angle of about 45°, 
jevery furrow forms an underdrain for the passage or reception of the 
water, leaving the surface dry; the greatest possible surface of soil is 
exposed to the influence of the atmosphere ; the soil is kept loose and 
‘porous by the breaking down of the sod, as the roots of the grasses in 
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itdecay, and the harrow, by reducing the projecting angles of the fur- 
row-slice, readily produces a fine and deep tilth. 


STANDARD WEIGHT OF GRAIN. 
By a law passed at the last session of the Legislature, the standard 
weight of grain is as follows: 
Wheat, the bushel,..... 60 Ihs. | Barley, the bushel,..... 48 Ibs. 
Rye and corn, do,..... - 56 “ | Oats, do. ..... 32 “ 











The Grape.—Dr. Hogg, a British traveller, speaking of the luxuriant! 
growth of vegetables upon the older lavas at the base of Mount Etna, | 
says, “‘ The grapes are here universally cut down to within siz inches of | 
the ground, a mode of cultivation which accounts for the superior ex-! 
cellence and strength of Sicilian wines.” 





Saxon Sheep.—E. C. Marsh, Esq. of Cayuga, an extensive wool grower | 
and wool dealer, wishes us to record his testimony in favor of the ex- 
cellency of the Saxon Merinos. He states that he has 100 Saxons,| 
which he has reared from ten ewes, from Mr. Grove’s flock ; that they | 
have had the same fare as his Spanish, or old fashioned Merinos; and! 
that his Saxons are hardier and healthier than his Merinos. 





Summer Drink.—We repeat our recommendation to farmers, to try| 
oat-meal and water asa summer drink, in the hay and harvest field. It! 
is grateful, wholesome and nourishing, without a single bad property. | 
Put two or three table-spoontuls of the meal into a three-pint pitcher, | 
fill up the pitcher with water, let it stand fifteen minutes, and it is fit! 
for use. N. B. “ When taken to be well shaken.” 
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ON THE MANUFACTURE OF BEET SUGAR IN THE U. S.| 
Paris, April 15, 1836. 

My Dear Str—A long space of time has elapsed since my last Som 
munication to the State Agricultural Society. Meanwhile I have not! 
had a moment out of mind the promise I made in it to resume the pen! 
as soon as I should have something worthy of being recommended to| 
their attention. It is long since I have been convinced of the vital im- | 
portance for France of raising the beet root and manufacturing it into} 
sugar. Some time after my last arrival in the United States, some of 
my friends wanted me to encourage it in America ; one of them, chiefly, | 
who had seen my successful establishment at my estate in France, an || 
who knew I had received from the French government the gold meJal | 
offered for the best making of the beet sugar; but I could not recom. | 
mend it for the United States, when I had witnessed how few had’‘suc- 
ceeded in this country, even during the reign of Napoleon, when sugar | 
was four times the price it is now. Indeed, after that time the work-| 
ing of the beet sugar was entirely given up in Europe, except in) 
France, where even I was almost the only one who would not give up, 
so easily the hope of the great alvantages that discovery was to offer | 
one day or another, toa great part of the world. The benevolent mo- 
narch who succeeded the great einperor, wassoon persuaded that there | 
would be a great benefit for France in encouraging this new branch of| 
agricultural industry. However, nothing more was found necessary} 
to accomplish the object than a simple honorable reward for the most 
successful; for if the making of beet sugar was really useful, it would) 
soon be proved by the benefits the manufacturers would make. The| 
price of sugar had fallen more than one-half, and many persons who} 
had investel great capitals in the undertaking, met with very serious} 
losses. However, several continued, and new improvements were) 
keeping pace with, and even overbalanced the disadvantages of the | 
constant lowering in the price of sugar. But, sir, I could not give any! 
encouragement in the United States to similar un lertakings before the | 
improvements in the manufacturing of beet sugar were made. I am 
persuaded that it would have been the cause of complete failure in the 
attempts made by any one till very lately, though it has given great 
profit to some great establishments in France for a few years past. 
This I will demonstrate when I enter into more detail. 

For the present moment, what I have said above will be sufficient to 
answer the double purpose of justifying my reserve upon this, so inte- 
resting subject, and deserving at the same time the confidence I wish 
to attain now, when I recommend the cultivation in the United States 
of the sugar beet, without any further hesitation, for the purpose of 
manufacturing it in‘o sugar. I am convined that it will be a very ad-| 
vantageous agricultural pursuit in all parts of the United States, aml | 
chiefly in the mildle and northern states. The great difference in the! 
price of labor between France ani America, which in the account of 
profit and loss, has produce! a balance against the United States in 
the contemplation of this operation, is now overbalance! by the new} 





siderable parts of Pennsylvania and New-York. There, also, they 
will have on their side, in uncommon abundance, the fine water powers. 
which more than anything else remedy the difference in the price of 
handwork between Europe and America. 

But, sir, while [ was admiring here, in the splendid establishments 
of this new industry, their fine machinery and their improved chemi- 
cal processes, I was lamenting that the small proprietor or the farmer 
could not employ directly his produce by manufacturing himself. I am 
but just now perfectly satisfied that he can do it, and that with very 
inconsiderable expense, and without hiring any help; but simply with 
that of his family. I will quote the particular instance of a farmer in 
the north of France, (near Valenciennes,) who has received a me‘lal 
from the Royal and Central Agricultural Society, for having establish- 
ed on his farm one of the first small beet sugar manufactories, where 


lhe makes daily, without any assistance, but that of his family, 100 
pounds of sugar fit for family use without further preparation. The 


whole house room consecrated to that purpose, isa room 16 feet square, 
and a cabinet 10 feet by 12. Now, sir, you can undoubtedly appreci- 
ate at once all the advantages that a farmer can reap in cultivating and 
manufacturing the sugar beet. It will be greater yet for those who 
have, as in the north of Pennsylvania and New-York, the maple su- 
gar. The making of beet sugar may begin in October, and end com- 
monly in March; it is just at the moment when the maple sugar is 
more commonly made; so that the same implements will answer for 
both manufactures, and the farmer will have employ for his family 
during the months when they have most leisure. 

The Royal and Central Agricultural Society have just offered seve- 
ral handsome premiums, for whoever will communicate within this 
year the best methods for manufacturing the beet sugar on small farms. 
This has given me the idea of not waiting for my arrival in America, 


||for reconimeniing immediately the cultivation of the beet, so that ex- 


periments may be made this fall and winter, by employing some of 
the best systems discovered here, and such as the inventive genius of 
Americans will! not fail to discover. Yours, &e. 

Hon. JEssE BuEL. LE RAY DE CHAUMONT, 

P. S. I should have liked to add some notes upon silk and mulber- 
ries; but Mr. Tallmadge, with whom I am going to-morrow to see one 
of the largest establishments in France, will publish something upon 
the subject. If beet seed enough cannot be procured, a pretty large 
quantity will be found at Messrs. De Launay, Burgy & Co. in N. Y. 


SAXON SHEEP AS HARDY AS MERINO OR NATIVE SHEEP. 
Mr. Buet—Dear Sir—In your May number of the Cultivator, I find 
a piece over the signature of G. T. on the relative properties of the 
Merino and Saxon sheep, and believing as I do, the wool growing bu- 
siness of vast importance to those districts fitted by nature for sheep, 
and having been for more than twenty years in the practice of keeping 
a small flock, and the different characteristics given of the two kinds 
varying so much from my own experience, that I feel called upon to 
state to the public, through your valuable paper, my knowledge of the 
two rival breeds. In the fall of 1315, ILeommenced with the Merino 
sheep, by the purchase of a full buck with native ewes, and run my 
flock up as fast as I could, with full bucks and a few full ewes, until 
1829, when I sent to the east, and received twenty-five Saxons of 
choice selection, ani from that time till the present, have been push- 
ing into the pure Saxon as fast as possible for one with limited means. 
My flock is not now purely Saxon, but nearly so, consisting of 230. 
An, sir, from all I can discover, my present stock are as hardy as it 
has ever been; I have never house nor grained any but lambs and 
some few invalids, except in the time of lambing, when my ewes are 
sheltered every night; an}, sir, I raise as many lambs from my Sax. 
ons as any of my neighbors, in proportion to the number of ewes from 
Merino or native flocks. My present lot of wool brings more than any 
other in the county, ani very nearly as heavy fleeces as my former Ict 
of Merinos. I will now proceel to give you an account of the manner 
of wintering the past severe winter, with the present condition of my 
flock: the oll ones, that is, all but lambs anla few oll ewes, 160, 
were kept together in my yard without shelter, and with no other focd 
than good fine hay, ani free access to a trough of pure water; the 
hay well salted when put in the mow, anl, sir, on the first day of 
April, numbered the same as in the fall, healthy and robust; and from 
about 100 ewes, have this day, May 1], rising seventy fine healthy 
lambs, an! ten or fifteen more to bring lambs. An now, sir, if you 
think this worthy a place in your paper, you are at liberty to publish it. 
Yours respectfully, IRA NOBLE. 
Oxford, N. Y. May 11, 1836. 





UTILITY OF COUNTRY SAVINGS BANKS DEMONSTRATED. 


Mr. Buet—Sir—In the Cultivator for May, I saw an artic'e “ On 





discoveries an | improvements in the fabrication of the beet sugar. To} 
them, adi in favor of the Unite | States, the cheapness of the soil for | 
the cultivation of the beet, and of the fuel for manufacturing the sugar. | 
Those advantages are to be found in all the new states, and some con-| 


Vor. III. 9* 





the util:'ty of Savings Banks in the Country” from W. W. J. Nothing 
woull give me greater satisfaction, if I were capable cf using Jan. 
guage as “able and influential” as W. W. J. than to write an article 
on that subject in answer, as I have had some experience in the care 
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of such an institution for nearly twelve years, in a country town of 
2,300 inhabitants. Supposing the state government should enact a ge 
neral law, to enable any town in the state to establish institutions for 
savings upon such a plan, as will give all the privileges necessary to 
have for its management, by leaving a copy of the articles of their as- 
sociation with the secretary of state, and conform to the general laws. 
Perhaps the general law ought, however, to be on a liberal plan, es- 
pecially where no other bank exists in the town; as if the trustees 
should make application for a loan, or if they should offer to be re- 
sponsible for others. 

Probably such an institution in nearly all the towns of the state, 
would do away the necessity of having but very few of the common 
money making banks now existing. We have had a bank for savings 
in our town for nearly twelve years. It began with several opponents, 
and for a while was rather unpopular. At the first meeting of doing 
business, five individuals deposited eight dollars in the whole; from 
which time it went on with a steady increase for nine years, to the 
memorable panic times, when it amounted to $8,000 ; however, within 
three or four months’ time one-third of the amount was called out by 
the depositors, and nearly two years passed by before we had in the 
bank the same amount again. We have been, generally, successful, 
and have never lost a debt, find no difficulty in lending the moneys, 
and have always been ready to pay off to depositors, with their five per 
cent interest, by their giving the required notice. We now have a sur- 
plus fund over and above paying the principal and five per cent inte- 
rest, and all expenses of its management; but this could not be, had 
not the trustees given their services, and the treasurer taken up with a 
trifling sum. 

The operation of this bank has broken up the note shaving business 
in this place, and I think it has wonderfully lessened the number of 
writs against poor debtors. 

Our mode of receiving moneys for deposites is the same as with 
other savings banks, but in loaning the moneys, we endeavor to ac- 
commodate the borrower likewise. The smallest sum we lend is $10, 
for one hundred and twenty days. This is considered, probably, by 
most of the inhabitants, to be one of the best institutions among us. 

This bank never was incorporated. It has had no chartered privi- 
leges, nor no legislative restrictions, but to obey the state laws. 

This institution, from appearances, has benefited more people, with- 
out injuring any, excepting half a dozen note shavers and one or two 
lawyers, than any other similar institution in the country, according to 
the amount of its deposites. 

One part of your remarks is correct, wherein yousay: There isa 
difficulty—that of inducing responsible persons to take charge of such 
banks gratuitously. We may, however, conclude, that the inhabitants 
of many towns would subscribe one or two hundred dollars to make 
the first deposite, and let it be drawn out as needed, to defray the ex- 
penses, until a surplus fund has accumulated sufficient to do it. 

Enfield, Ct. May 23, 1836. G. T. E. C. 





BEMENT’S TURNIP DRILL. 





Mr. Burt—There is scarcely any part of the extensive and impor- 
tant science of agriculture that has received greater improvement 
within these few years, than that relating to the construction of farm- 
ing utensils. ; ; ; ; 

Among the great variety of different implements which have been 
presented to the attention of the farmers, some, as may be readily 
conceived, have appeared, that are evidently much too expensive and 
complicated in their construction, for the purposes intended; and 
others, probably from a want of practical information in the inventor, 
have not been properly adapted to the uses for which they were de- 
signed; but in general they have been such as have contributed much 
to the present very improved state of the art. 

The first drill machine was invented by a German, and presented to 
the court of Spain, in 1647; but it appears, from a communication to 
the Board of Agriculture in Britain, that a sort of rude drill or drill- 
plough has been in use in India from time immemorial. 

“Tn the construction of all implements of this sort,” says Dickinson, 
in his Treatise on Agriculture, “the greatest attention should be paid 


‘to have them as simple in their construction as possible, in order that 
they may be used without difficulty by those who have but little know- 
ledge of the nature of such machinery; much care should also be 
|taken to have them so made as that they may perform their work with 
correctness; that the seeds, of whatsoever kind, may be delivered and 
deposited in the ground with the greatest evenness and regularity ; and 
| that they may not be bruised or injured in any way during the applica- 
tion; as the want of proper attention to these particulars seems to 
panes seneidenalty retarded the progress of the drill system of cultiva- 
| tion. 
The machine figured above, is simply a Turnip Drill, which is ne- 
ithing more or Jess than a modification of the Northumberland Drill. 
‘It consists of a frame and wheel, fig. 4, with a grooved nave to receive 
the band, which passes round a pully on the end of the tin cylinder, 
‘fig. 2, barrel-shaped, the centre pierced with holes for the seed to es- 
‘cape into a funnel which conducts them to the drill, fig. 3, which forms 
the rut, and deposites the seed. Fig. 1, is a cast-iron roller which fol- 
lows, covers and presses the earth to the seed. In using, the laborer 
| pushes it before him, sows and covers one row at atime. From three 
|to four acres in a light soil, placing the rows thirty inches apart, may be 
/put in per day if required. It is very simple in its construction, very 
light, and not liable to get out of repair, and can be used by a boy or 
|any person who can walk on a straight line. 

They are manufacwred by the subscriber, and sold at Wm. Thor- 
burn’s Seed Store, Market-st. Albany, price $8. 

Albany, April, 1836. CALEB N. BEMENT. 


Sherburne, May 17, 1836. 
Mr. Buer—Sir—Can you prescribe any feasible plan to destroy 
weevils? if not, I wish you would ask the question in the Cultivator. 
| Possibly it may catch the eye of some person that can, and you will 
\oblige a MILLER AND SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer.—The Society of Meux, in France, recommend that cloths, 
made of flax or hemp, be soaked in water, wrung out and spread over 
the grain. In two hours time all the weevils will be upon it. It must 
then be carefully gathered up, that none of the insects may escape, 
and immersed in water to destroy them. A plant of henbane, placed 
in the middle of the corn, will drive them away. The like efficacy is 
ascribed to cloth saturated with nitre, and also to aromatic herbs, as 
mint, sage, &c. We have tried none of these means, but notice them 
on the authority of the Domestic Encyclopedia. The shavings of red 
cedar, which are odorous, and cloths sprinkled with spirits of turpen- 
tine, will preserve woolens from the ravages of moth, in summer. 
They may be efficacious, in grain, to protect it from weevil. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH SWEDISH AND OTHER TURNIPS— 
BAD PROSPECTS OF THE CORN CROP, &c. 

Mr. Buet—Encouraged by the kind invitations you have so often 

given to young farmers, to make known through the columns of the 

Cultivator, the result of their agricultural experiments, I will inform 








vation by the high recommendation you gave it, for I never saw it un- 
til growing in my own field—the farmers in this section being generally 
unacquainted with the root or its value. The ground selected, was a 
gravelly, sandy soil, and had been tilled, without manure, for five 
successive years, and the three last years in potatoes, by the tenant 
who occupied the premises, consequently it was very poor. The spot 
on which they were sown was but the one-fifteenth of an acre, in one 
corner of the field. The field was ploughed in May, and lay until the 
time of sowing, June 30th, when I drew on four loads of short ma- 
nure, the scrapings of my barn-yard. This was spread evenly, and 
three bushels of ashes and one peck of plaster sowed on it, the whole 
ploughed in and harrowed level, and the seed sown by hand in drills, 
eighteen inches apart. They were afterwards dressed out by hand 
four times, on accound of the ground being very weedy, but were not 
thinned until the last hoeing, when the tops soon covered the ground, 
the rows overspreading each other. 

After pulling, topping and cutting off the roots I had 55% bushels, 
good measure, being at the rate of 833 bushels to the acre. I observed 
your directions in securing them for winter, and on opening the pit 
this spring, found them as sound as when placed there. My cattle 
evinced an uncommon fondness for them, and they were of great ser- 
vice to my cows. I considered them well worth three shillings per 
bushel, when hay was selling for $20 per ton. 

I had likewise some turnips of the green and red top variety culti- 
vated by the side of the ruta baga, in the same manner; the yield was 
a fine one; but this spring they were pithy and light, while the Swedes 
were sound and heavy. I was so pleased with this root that I intend 
hereafter to cultivate it more extensively, and as far as I am able, in- 
|duce the farmers of my neighborhood to commence it. The errors I 
committed were, first, the rows were placed too close together ; and 
second, they were not thinned in season, two serious injuries to the 








crop. 





you of my success in cultivating the ruta baga. I was led to its culti- 
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A receipt for the cure of bots in horses, extracted from the Genesee 
Farmer, in the second number of the second volume of the Cultivator, 
I have no doubt saved the life of one of my horses. He was so far 
gone with the disease, and enfeebled by the pain he endured, as to be 
unable to rise, and was pronounced beyond recovery by a number of 
persons present. I recollected this remedy, procured the ingredients 
and put them down him, in fifteen minutes repeated the dose, and in 
half an hour after, the horse got up and went to feeding, to the sur- 
prise of myself and all present. 

No other remedies were tried. 

The corn crop in this section wears an unfavorable aspect. By far 
the greater part planted has not germinated, owing to the drought 
which existed at the time of planting ; what little has made its appear- 
ance above ground, is immediately attacked by the grubs, which have 
made their appearance again this spring in great numbers. 

Permit me, before closing, to express my approbation of the Cultiva- 
tor, and the pleasure I take in perusing and reaping instruction from 
its pages. Each number more than returns to me the subscription 
price, in the knowledge I obtain from it. The two volumes I have 
had bound. I trust its patrons will universally adopt this course, and 
by this means preserve the work for future reference, and for the pe- 
rusal of their children. The cost of binding is but 374 cents, and it 
certainly would make a valuable acquisition to any farmer’s library. 

Respectfully yours, D. FULLERTON. 

Minisink, Orange Co. June 2d, 1836. 

(Lace ESL SL IT FETE EIEIO DETTE ta 
EXTRACTS. 

THOROUGH DRAINING—INDICATIONS AND EFFECTS, IN THE GROWING 
CROP, OF STAGNANT SURFACE WATER—INFLUENCE OF SUBSOIL—EF- 
FECTS OF THOROUGH DRAINING ON CULTIVATED CROPS—MODE OF 
THOROUGH DRAINING. 

From the Edinburgh Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 


Thorough draining may be defined as that kind which removes surface 
water from subsoils, by placing shallow, though substantially constructed 
drains in parallel lines, at such distances and in such a position, as tho- 
roughly to dry the soil without injury to their structure. According to 
the spirit of this definition, thorough draining admits of drains being 
filled with tiles, stones or other appropriate materials, provided they 
are substantially constructed ; it admits forms of drains of any shape, 
whether wedge-shaped or otherwise, provided they are placed in pa- 
rallel lines and not cut too deep; it admits the placing of drains in any 
position, whether up and down the slope, or along its face in a diagonal 
direction, provided the inclination given prevents the destruction of 
their structure by the force of running water; and it admits the run- 
ning of drains in any place, and at any distance from each other, pro- 
vided they be so near to one another that the water can have easy ac- 
cess to them from every direction. Thorough draining acts as an ab- 
sorbent like a sponge, presenting in all directions numerous channeis 
to imbibe the superabundant moisture. No sooner does rain or melted 
snow percolate through the ploughed soil, than thorough draining of- 
fers a safe conductor to receive it and convey it away. 

But another indispensable inquiry remains to be instituted, before we 
can clearly arrive at the final conclusion, that draining is the speediest 
means of fertilizing the soil. We have to ascertain that state of the 
soil in which draining shows its greatest efficacy as a fertilizer of soil. 
Most people accustomed to field labor, imagine that they can easily in- 
dicate the state of the soil which requires draining, and the exact places 
in which drains should be formed. Many egregious mistakes have 
thus been committed in draining, and particularly in thorough draining. 
Any one is competent to observe where a spring bursts out to the day, 
and where the soil is partially dark coloured when ploughed, and where 
itis in a pulpy state at the wettest place; and any one can detect the 
well-eye bursting out its waters, near the bottom of a bank of natural 
pasture, surrounded with a verdant margin, and originating a train of 
those plants which luxuriate most vigorously in spring water, such as 
the fiorin, some species of poa, and the water-cress; but a palpable er- 
ror would be committed, were any one, ignorant of their nature, to at- 
tempt to cut off the sources of such springs. To accomplish that ef- 
fectually, requires a previous knowledge of the nature of the alluvial 
and harder rocks, among which springs generally originate, and espe- 
cially a competent knowledge of those in the particular locality. Al|- 
though springs clearly indicate an obvious necessity for draining, 
which, if effectually executed, will always recompense the cost, stagnant 
water under arable soil is not so easily detected. The evidence of its 
existence is not so much pathognomonic as symptomatic, to use still 
the phraseology of medicine. The crops commonly grown are most 
correctly symptomatic of stagnant water. Through its baneful influ- 
ence the straw of white crops is short, small, fine, soft, easily broken 
from shortness, not brittleness of fibre, and stained as if with rain. 



































The grain is small, and although at times well enough filled, has al- 
Ways a puny and palish appearance. Cutting grass is also small, fine, 





not long, and much inclined to abundance of flowers, and of course to 
seed, which are both small. The hay is always light for its bulk. Pas- 
ture grass is short, stiff, not thick set nor fine, and of a blueish grass 
green colour. It does not fatten live-stock well, particularly in tallow. 
Sheep thrive worse than cattle on it, their wool being light, and to ap- 
pearance dead. Little milk and butter are derived from it. Turnips 
are small, hard and fibrous, and their leaves grow nearly erect, and are 
often margined with red. Potatoes are small in the stem and short, 
the tubers being small, watery when boiled, and the crop never very 
abundant. The symptoms from the land itself are, that it is apt to get 
foul with couch-grass, which, when hand-picked, cannot be gathered 
free from soil, but is easily broken, fine and very adhesive. This weed 
renders the ploughing and harrowing of such land, particularly the har. 
rowing, very tedious, and when both operations are repeated till the 
soil is free of it, the soil by that time becomes too much pulverized and 
deaf. The furrow-slices of land rendered thus deaf cannot stand up on 
their own feet, but soon clap down, become obliterated, and assume a 
wasted and hungry appearance. The dead roots of stubble, when 
ploughed after harvest, do not adhere firmly to the soil, but are easily 
rubbed out by the coulter and mould-board, and carried forward in 
bundles before the coulter. The symptoms attendant on the applica- 
tion of extraneous matter to land in that state are, that farm-yard dung, 
whether fermented or fresh, does not quickly incorporate with the soil. 
It remains in an inert state, lumpy, and moulders away into a blackened 
mass. Bone-dust does not quickly incorporate with the land, therefore 
does not quickly decompose in it, nor does it ever impart that greasi- 
ness to the soil which is its valuable characteristic asa manure. Lime 
does not quickly mix with it, losing its caustic properties, and soon be- 
coming like mortar, and of course effete. Hedges which are planted in 
it become stinted in growth, and covered with moss, and most of the 
kinds of forest trees are soon in the same plight. Plants indicative of 
dry soil never grow in it, but give place to those which thrive in moist 
earth, such as the horse-tail, dead-nettle, sprats, some species of the 
rush, thistle, &e. Besides these obvious symptoms, there are others 
more latent, which are only obvious after having been detected; such 
as the ground when felt in walking over or being trocden on. It is dif- 
ficult to describe this sense of feeling by words. The ground feels less 
firm, more likely to slip under the foot by the arable portion sinking 
into or sliding upon the subsoil, and in some cases it will sound hollow 
on being jumped on. In such suspicious circumstances, we have fre- 
quently seen drains release large quantities of stagnant water which 
had lain concealed and encased among beds of impervious clay. In 
short, when we come to examine thus minutely into the state of land, 
we will find a very small portion of it indeed that can naturally claim 
exemption from draining. 

In‘considering this enumeration of evils, and the catalogue is a long 
one, it may be observed that most, if not all of them, are symptomatic 
of bad land, as well as that under the influence of stagnant surface wa- 
ter. The observation is quite correct. But it should be borne in mind 
that stagnant water turns good land into bad, and that bad land is so 
chiefly because it is permitted to remain injured by stagnant water. It 
is true that all sorts of land are not alike in their nature, nor alike in 
quality—some are naturally good and some naturally bad—but in all 
the natural classes of soils which are easily affected by draining, and 
they are the most numerous, the good of them are good, because they 
are naturally drained, being composed of, and resting on pervious ma- 
terials; and the bad are bad, because they rest on retentive subsoils ; 
and the more retentive subsoils are, the worse the soils which rest upon 
them. Soils, therefore, are not naturally so dissimilar in quality for the 
purpose of husbandry, as that they are rendered so by being naturally 
placed on dissimilar subsoils. Land, if of considerable depth, may, 
however, be very good, although it rest on a retentive subsoil; but the 
good soil below the reach of the plough forms, in that case, the subsoil, 
and not the retentive matter, which may be at a considerable distance 
below it. The best natural soil would become bad, if placed on a reten- 
tive subsoil. Itis the nature of the subsoil, therefore, which stamps the 
quality on the soil, for the purposes of agriculture, for the natural qua- 
lity of soil is, in all events, much enhanced by the art of husbandry. 
Pure carse clays may seem to form an exception to these remarks, but 
attention to their nature, as they are really affected by stagnant water, 
will show that even they form no exception. Pure carse clay soils are 
generally formed in deep beds or in masses several feet in thickness, 
the pure clay itself forming the subsoil to the pure clay which is sub- 
jected to the plough. When water finds its way through arable soil, it 
descends to the subsoil, which, when impervious, it cannot penetrate, 
but slides down both sides of the ridges to the open furrows. But the 
arable part of clay soil can only be penetrated by water immediately 
after it has been ploughed; for soon after ploughing, it consolidates, 
and the water then can only run along the impervious surface to the 
furrows; so that pure clay soils can never be said to stand over stag- 
nant water: and should drains be placed in the furrows and open cuts 
formed in the hollows elsewhere on the surface, no surface water could 








long remain on them. Could a rounded form be given to the subsoil 
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of the ridge upon which the sole of the plough moves, and that subsoil 
rendered smooth by the lower edge of the furrow slice, being cut clean 
with the near approximation of the points of the coulter and sock, the 
surface water that at any time might reach the subsoil, would pass 
easily off to the drains in the furrows. 

Havinz contemplated the evils arising from water becoming stagnant 
under arable soil, let us now contemplate the reverse of the picture, 
the pleasing and valuable effects of draining. ‘The existence of moisture 
being most easily known by its effects on the crops which are commonly 
grown on the fields, the benefits of draining are also first exhibited by 
them. The straw of white crops on thoroughly drained land shoois up 
strongly from a vigorous braird, is thick, long, and, at the same time, 
so stiff, that the crop is not easily lolged. The grain is plump, large, 
bright coloured and thinskinned. The crop ripens uniformly, is bulky 
and prolific, is more quickly won for stacking after being cut, is more 
easily thrashed out, winnowed and cleaned, and produces fewer small 
and light grains. The straw, also, makes better fodder for Jive-stock. 
Cutting clovers become strong, rank, long, juicy, and the flowers, 
though fewer, very large and bright of colour. The hay is heavy for 
its bulk. Pasture grass stools out in every direction, covering the 
earth with a thick mass of rank vegetation, which produces fat on 
milk of the finest quality. Turnips get large, plump as if fully grown, | 
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granite or schistus, almost all sandy soils; those which are moist and 
cold of the immense argilo-silicious table lands (plateux argillo-sili. 
cieux) which separate the basin of great rivers; those where rushes, 
(petit ajonc,) the heath les petits carex blancs, the whitish moss spring 
spontaneously—almost all the soils infested with aroine a chapelets, 
with dog’s tooth, with bent grass, (agrostis,) red sorrel, and the little 
fever-few—that soil where, unless so clayey as to offer great difficulty 
to cultivation, only rye, potatoes, and buckwheat, can be made to grow, 
and where sanfoin and the greater part of the crops of commerce can- 
not sueceed—where, however, trees of all descriptions, and especially 
of the resinous kinds, the wood-pine, the sea-pine, the larch, the northern 
pine, and the chestnut, thrive better than in the best land—all these 
soils are without the calcareous principle, and all the improving ma- 
nures in which it is found, would give to these the qualities of, and 
nourish the growths peculiar to, calcareous soils. 

But there, more than elsewhere, it is especially necessary to avoid 
|too much haste. Liming upon a large scale ought not to be done, until 
‘after having succeeded in small experiments on many different parts of 
the ground designed to be improved. 


EXTENT OF SURFACE TO WHICH LIME IS SUITABLE. 
7. A great proportion of the soil of France does not contain the cal- 
careous principie. The country of primitive formation—the mountains 





juicy, with the skin smooth and oy. Potatoes are long, and strong in) of which the rock is not caleareous—many soils even, of which the sub- 
the stem, with tubers large, with skins easily peeled off, and mealy'' sojjs enclose calcareous formations—the great and last alluvion which 
when boiled. Stock of every kind thrive, become gentle tempered, and || has covered the surface, and which still composes it wherever the re- 
fatten easily, particularly sheep, which improve beth in mutton and turn waters have not carried it off with them—also extensive surfaces, 
wool. Land is less occupied with weeds, the luxuriance of the sown! in the composition of which the caleareous principle had not entered, 
crops choking their growth. Summer fallow is then easily cleaned,|! except in small proportions, and which small amount has been worn out 
when practised on strong soils, and much less work is required to put by the successions of vegetation—all these kinds of soil, which comprise 
the land in proper trim for the manure and seed. AlJl manures quickly | at least three-fourths of the surface of France, to be fertilized, demand 
incorporate with soil when drained. These all are symptoms of good calcareous manures. If it is admitted that one-third of all this space 
land, observed on the same soil which formerly exhibited symptoms of | has already received aid from lime, marl, ashes of woo: or of peat, of 
bad; thus proving that by draining is derived the same results from’ bones, burnt or pounded, there will still remain the half of France to 
bad land, (that is, from the natural surface, whatever may be its com-' be improved by such means; an immense task, doubtless—but of which 
ponent parts, when it rests on a subsoil, naturally so retentive as to de- the results will be still more prodigious, since it will cause the products 


tain the surface water which reaches it, until it stagnates,) that are de- 
rived from good, (that is from the natural surface, whatever may be 
its component parts, when it rests on a subsoil naturally pervious to 
surface water.) Can facts stronger than these be adduced to recom- 
mend the adoption of draining? Can statements stronger than these 
be produced on any subject, to make out a clearer case in its favor, 
than have been now produced in favor of draining, as a fertilizer of the 
soil? To hesitate, therefore, to drain land, is willingly to hesitate to 
confer benefits on one’s self. None need urge the plea of inability 
from want of capital, to undertake even the expensive operation of 
draining, since its effects are immediate as well ascompensative. Eve-' 


' 


ry one can do a little to begin with; and every year thereafter, the | 


draining, however small, will increase the means proportionately to' 
extend similar operations in future. Besides, let a farmer think of the 
happiness which he is daily storing up for himself, in the contempla- 
tion of the enlargement of his means, from the judicious application of 
his skill and industry on that soil which is the source of his existence. 








ON THE USE OF LIME AS A MANURE—By M. Prvis. 
‘Translated for the Farmers’ Register from the Annales de [ Agriculture Fran- 
caise, of 1835.—( Continued from page 44.) 

OF SOILS SUITABLE FOR LIMING. 

6. Lime, as has been said before, suits such soils as do not contain 
italready. To distinguish these soils from others, chemical analysis 
is, without doubt, the surest means; but it offers often too many diffi- 
cuties, and lime may be met with ina soil in proportion great enough 
to exert its power on vegetation, without producing effervescence with! 
acids. But visible characters may furnish indications almost certain. 
The soils where the cow wheat, (mmelampyre,) rest-harrow, (l’ononis 
ou arrete-beuf) thistles, colt’s foot, (tussilage,) and red poppy, spring 
spontaneously—whieh produce well in wheat, legumes, (or plants of | 
the pea kind,) and especially sanfoin—where the chestnut succeeds! 
badly—which shows but little of dog’s-tooth, (chiendent,) volunteer 
grasses, or common weeds, (grammines adventices,) except of the small 





of all this great space to be increased one-half, or more. 


| OF THE VARIOUS MODES OF APPLYING LIME TO THE SOIL. 

| 8. Three principal modes of proceeding are in use for applying lime. 
The first is the most simple, and is the most general wherever lime is 
obtained cheaply, and where culture is but little advanced in perfection, 
and manual laboris dear. This consists in putting the lime [the burned 
limestone} immediately on the ground, in little heaps at 20 feet average 
distance, and each heap containing, acccording to the rate of liming, 
from a cubic foot of the stone, to half that quantity. When the lime 
has been slaked by exposure to the air, and has fallen into powder, it 
is spread on the surface so as to be equally divided. 

9. The second mode differs from the first in this respect: the heaps 
of stone are covered with a coat of earth, about six inches thick, ac- 
cording to the size of the heap, and which is equal to five or six times 
the bulk of the lime. When the lime begins to swell, by slaking, the 
‘cracks and openings in the heap, are filled with earth: and when the 
ilime is reduced to powder, each heap is worked over, so as to mix 
thoroughly the lime and the earth. If nothing hurries the labor, this 
last operation is repeated at the end of fifteen days—and then, after 
| waiting two weeks more, the mixture is spread over the soil. 
| 10. The third process, which is adopted where culture is more per- 
fect, where lime is dear, and which combines all the advantages of |im- 
ing, without offering any of their inconveniences, consists in making 
;compost heaps of lime and earth or mould. For this, there is first made 
‘a bed of earth, mould or turf, of a foot or thereabouts, in thickness. 


|| The clods are chopped down, and there is spread over a layer of un- 


slaked lime, of a hectolitre* for the 20 cubic fect, or a ton to the 45 cu- 
bic feet of earth. Upon this lime, there is placed another layer of earth. 
If the earth is moist, and the lime recently burned, eight or ten days 
| will suffice to slake it completely. Thenthe heap is cut down and well 
mixed—and this operation is repeated afterwards before using the ma- 
nure, which is delayed as long as possible, because the power of the 
,effect on the soil is increased with the age of the com; cst; and espe- 
cially if it has been made with the earth containing much vegetable 








leguminous kinis—soils which, after being dry, crumble with the first! mould. This method is the one most used in Belgium and Flanders: 
rain—all these are almost certainly calcareous, lave no need of lime, {jit is becoming almost the exclusive practice in Normandy: it is the only 
nor its compounds,” and would feel from their use rather ill than good || practice, and followed with the greatest success in La Sarthe. Lime in 
effects. 5 ‘compost is never injurious to the soil. It carries with it the surplus of 
On the contrary, all soils composed of the moulderings (debris) of, alimentary manure which the surplus of product demands for its sus- 
— —— jtenance. Light soils, sandy or gravelly, are not tired by repetitions of 

* Though both the truth and the usefulness of this passage in general, are|j/this compost. No country, nor author, charges lime, used in this state, 


admitted, yet itis incorrect, In the position that none of the ** compounds of|| with having been injurious to the soil. In short, this means seems to 
lune” would be advantagevusly employed on caleareous soils. Ou the eon-||— 














trary, the sulphate of lime, (gypsam,) the most important compound as a ima- * The hectolitre contains 6102.8 English cubic inches, or is equal to 2,82 

(or about 2.6-7) Winchesier bushels. ‘lheretore, the hectolitre is rather sore 

in proportion to the hectare, than our bushel] is to the acre. The decailitre is 

the tenth of a hectolitre, and of course the ‘‘ double decalitre” is the fitth.— 
‘ranslator. 


nure, next to the carbunate, 1s Most ctf-ctive where the land has lime in some 
other furiu: aud, indeed, (as has been maintained elsewhere,) it seems gene- 
rally inert and useless on soils very deficient in lime.—Essay on Calcareous 
Manures, pp. 50, 92. 
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us the most sure, the most useful, and the least expensive mode of ap- 
plying lime as manure. 





11. The reduction of burnt lime to powder by means of a momentary |; 


immersion in water, in handle baskets, serves much to hasten the slak- 
ing, whether the lime is to be applied immediately to the soil, or in comn- 
post heaps—some hours in this manner sufficing, in place of waiting 
two weeks; however, the effect of lime in this state, may well be dil 


ferent, as we have then the hydrate of lime, and less of the carbonate }, 


of caustic lime.* If great rains follow, this process is not withcut its 
inconvenience, because then the lime, which is alread saturated with 
water, is more easily brought to the state of mortar, which ought to 
be avoided more than every other injury to the manure. 

The reduction of burnt limestone to powder, whether it be spontane- 
ous or by immersion, produces in the compost, a bulk greater by one- 
half or mere, than that of the stone—10 cubic feet, producing 15—or a 
ton, 10 cubie feet. This increase is not uniform with all kinds of lime ; 
it is greater with the rich (grasses,) and less with the poor varieties. 
LIMING, AS PRACTISED IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES.—IN THE DEPART- 

MENT OF AIN. 

12. The application of lime in Ain dates fifty years back. At the 
present time, the soil which has been limed, is still more productive 
than the neighboring, not limed. Nevertheless, liming is but begin- 
ning to extend, while marling, which was begun fifteen years later, has 
alrea ly covered many thousands of hectares. This is because marling 
is an uperation within the means of poor cultivators, being accomplish- 
el by labor alone; while liming requires considerable ajivances, espe- 
cially in this country, where lime is dear, and the Cose given is heavy. 

The dressings vary in quantity, from 60 to 100 hectolitres the hectare, 
accor ling to the nature of the ground, and often according to the ca- 
price of the cultivators. Although these limings have not been made 
with all the care and economy that was desirable, they have been very 
efficacious when the soil has been sufficiently drained. The following 
tables, extracted from the registers of three contiguous domains, be- 
longing to M. Armand, three years before, and nine years during the 
pregress of liming, give us the means of appreciating the results. The 
quantities of see | anil of crops, are calculated in double decalitres, or 
in measures or fifths of hectolitres. 





Table of the product of Table of the product Table of the product 
the domain of La Croi-| of the domain of| of the domain of 



























































sette. Miseriat. La Baronne. 
RYE. WHEAT. RYE. WHEAT. || RYE. WHEAT. 
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1826 106' 576. 23 
1827' 100, 504, 30 594, 20. 162, 107, 546 | 34 | 204 
1823, 90 634: 36 391), 118, 726': 40 ; 328 98, 696; 38 | 343 


1829, 82 533) 48 309, 104, 566, 41 277, 84 608;, 40 | 268)) 


1830 60 307, 60 , 459, 79 298, 71 . 477, 91 389) 59 | 374 
1831, 73, 350; 40 , 417,, 91, 416, 43 , 326; 92, 411.; 40 ; 295 


1832! 55, 473 | 68 | 816); 79, 411,, 75 | 786; 70: 512); 80 , 649)) 


1833! 61 5291 52 545 76 616 43 | 351 75 511 51 471 


The application of 3,000 hectolitres, [8.490 bushels,] of lime, of the 








value of 6,000 frances, [$1.116,] upon 32 hectares, [80 acres,] of ground, || 


made succesively during nine years, has then more than doubled the 


winter grain, the seed being deducted. The other crops of the farms| 


have received a proportional increase; and the revenue of the proprie 
tor, in doubling, has annually increased two-thirds more than the amount 
of the sum expended in the purchase of lime. Still, there is not yet 
half the arable land limed, since of 66 hectares, only 32 have received 
this improvement. 

The products of 1834 are still greater than those of 1833. But these 
are sufficient to prove the importance and utility of applying lime to 
suitable soils. 

Many other examples sustains these results; and from them all it 
appears, that the wheat seedings are increased from double to triple— 
that the rye-lands, from bringing four to five [to one in seed,] in rye, 
are able to bring six to eight in wheat—and that other products are in- 
creased in proportion. The melioration then is, relatively, much greater 
upon bad ground than upon good, since it is two-thirds and more on the 


bn land, and on the rye-lands the crop is increased in value three- 
oid. 





* An incorrect expression, certainly, but literally translated. —7r. 
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From Chaptal's Chemistry applied to Agriculture. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF WOAD. 

It appears that the Jsatis tinctoria may be made to flourish every- 
where excepting in moist lands; corn-fields and ground which is pre- 
pared for cultivation are adapted to its growth; a good crop may be 
procured upon alluvial soils, but strong soils are preferable, provided 
they are nct too clayey. 

The ground in which the seed of the isatis is to be sown must be 
ploughed three times, not only that the ground may be thoroughly 
scftened and divided, but that all the weeds which would injure the 
‘growth of the plant, and increase the expense of weeding, may be de- 
stroyed. The different ploughings should be performed at intervals of 
a month or three weeks from each other. In strong lands, and those 
which are disposed to retain too much water, deeper furrows may be 
traced at certain spaces, so as to form small drains by which the water 
that would injure the plant is drawn off. The nature of the manure 
which is employed in the culture of woad, exerts a powerful influence, 
not only upon the vegetation of the plant, but upon the quantity and 
quality of its colouring principle. 

The manures which consist of well decompused animal or vegetable 
substances are the best, and for this reason night soil, the dung of sheep 
and doves, the decayed fragments of wool and silk, and the chrysalises 
icf the silk worm, are preferred to any other manures. 

Those substances that act as stimulants to vegetation, such as lime, 
'plaster, marine sa!t, poudrette, mortar-rubbish, ashes, &c. favor the 
growth of the plant without affecting the colouring principle. 

When land has been dressed with barn-yard manure, it may be made 
to yield a crop of grain or maize, and afterwards be sown with woad. 

The season for sowing the isatis varies much in different parts of Eu- 
rope. In Italy, Corsica, Tuscany, &e. it is sown in the course of the 
month of November. As it does not receive injury from the cold, it 
grows during the winter, and in March is sufficiently strong to over- 
come the weeds which usually make their appearance at that season. 
From the circumstance of its growing through the winter, it may be ren- 
dered a very important article of nourishment for horned cattle. 

In the south of France, woad is sown in March, and in England in 
February. In certain other countries it is sown after tne corn harvests; 
but in this case, a season favorable to vegetation is required, and the 
practice of sowing at that time can only be followed advantageously in 
those climates where rains, are certain, so that the cultivator may be 
able to gather two or three harvests of leaves before winter. His fields 
of wead will afford him pastures for his cattle during the frosts, and 
he is secure at the return of summer of an abundant harvest of leaves. 
| The seed of the isatiy should be soaked in water previously to sowing, 
as germination will be hastened by it. The seed is sown broadcast, in 
the same quantity as wheat, and harrowed in. The blade shows itself 
at the end of ten or twelve days. As scon as the plants have thrown 
out five or six leaves, they must be carefully weeded, and this must be 
repeated several times before gathering the leaves. The design of the 
weeding is to remove all strange plants tat may spring up in the same 
soil, especially the roots of bastard woad, (bourdaigne,) the mixture of 
which injures the colouring matter of the pure isatis; and to thin the 
rows of stalks, that those remaining may have more reom to grow. 

The isatis, like other plants, has its diseases and its enemies. The 
leaves are frequently seen covered with yellow spots, which turn brown 
and acquire the appearance of rust; this seems to be occasioned by the 
sudden changes which sometimes occur in the atmosphere; the rays of 
a hot sun darting immediately upon plants after a mist of rain, often 
produces a rustiness of the leaves and stalks. 

It often happens, that, in consequence of a great degree of heat ac- 
companied by drought, the plants are not fully developed ; the leaves ac- 
quire not more than one-third of their usual size, yet exhibit all the other 
characterestics of perfect maturity ; the harvest, however, is lost, for if 
the leaves be cut in that imperfect state, the plants either perish or Jan- 
guish without yielding any product. 
| The isatis is not exempt from the ravages of insects ; there is one cal- 
led the flea, which often destroys the first and second harvest of leaves ; 
another, known by the name of the louse, attacks the last leaves, but 
does less injury than the other, because the first harvests are the most im- 
portant. The snail and the cabbage-worm likewise commit some de. 
predations upon woad. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE SELECTION, BREEDING, &c. OF NEAT 
ORK HORNED CATTLE, 
( Extracted from a Communication in the News York Fatmer.) 

I have said, and I repeat it, with a view of impressing what I here ad. 
vance, on the minds of husbandmen; that the interest of the drovers is 
amalgamated with that of the butchers, for whom the former buy, but 
differs widely from that of the farmer or feeder, as to the profits to be 
| derived from cattle, when bought and sold by the weight, after being 

slaughtered, a circumstance very imperfectly understood by the farmers, 
| which I shall explain. ; 
In buying and selling by weight, there are two modes practised, as to 
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weighing ; the one, that of sinking the offal, as it is termed, that is weigh- | There are certain rules to be adhered to in this branch of the agri- 


ing only the four quarters, or carcase, when dressed, without taking into 
account the weight of the hide and tallow. 

The other mode is termed weighing all round, that is, estimating in 
the aggregate the weight of beef, hide and tallow. 

The former mode (of sinking the offal,) is pursued in the city of New- 
York, and some other large cities; the latter method is practised in 
country towns, and in the country generally. 

The hide and tallow are equal in weight to 20 per centJor one-fifth of 
the whole weight of the animal after being slaughtered and dressed, 
when well fattened, but if very fat, somewhat more, and is sometimes 
absurdly called the fifth quarter. 

It is to be observed, that the New-York butcher pays only for the 
weight of the four quarters, that is, the beef, or carcass, when dressed, 
and pockets the hide and tallow as clear profit of 20 per cent, even should 
he retail out the beef on his stall for the same sum that he paid; but he 
always has a further profit on it. Consequently, the lighter the beef 
weighs, for which he has to pay, and the heavier the tallow and hide for 
which he pays nothing, the greater his profits, and the less those of the 
teeder. 

It is an established fact, well understood by medical men, as also by 
experienced and scientific feeders, that there is a certain pitch, beyond 
which the process of fattening cannot be carried, inasmuch that the sys- 
tem or constitution of the animal, or organs of life, will admit of only a 
given quantity of fat or suet, whether deposited in the intestines, or mix- 


ed throughout the meat; consequently, the more the beef or flesh is in-|) 
terlarded with fat, the less remains to be attached to the intestines, or || 


to add to the weight of what is termed the caul ; and vice versa. 

It is beyond dispute, that those cattle whose flesh is intermixed, mar- 
ble-like, with fat throughout, weigh heaviest when dressed in propor- 
tion to the dimensions of the carcass, the beef, owing to that circum- 
stance, being full of nutritious matter; on the other hand, those whose 


flesh is void of this beautiful red and white, variegated mixture of fat|| 


and lean, whose meat cuts up red, and sometimes what is worse, of a 
dark colour, resembling horse-flesh, techrically called lyrey, weigh light- 
er in the carcass, or quarters when dressed, although they may have a 
larger proportionate weight of caul or gut-fat, or rough tallow, in con- 
sequence of the fat being more externally and abstractedly lodged in 
the intestines. 

We will suppose that two oxen, when put up to fatten, weighed 800 


pounds each, beef, hide and tallow included; the one, of that breed |! 


which was disposed to mix or marble the flesh throughout with fat— 
the other, one of those whose flesh did not become thus variegated, but 
continued, as before, red, being merely coated on the out and inside 


with a portion of fat. These two beasts shall be stall-fed for six months, || 
each having daily the same allowance of food in quantity, kind and 


quality, and in all respects be treated with the same attention. At the 
expiration of the six months, they are sold toa New-York butcher at, 
say $10 per cwt. slaughtered and weighed. Which do yousuppose, rea- 
der, will give the greatest return to the feeder, for the given quantity of 
provender which each has consumed? The former, unquestionably— 
he will weigh much heavier in the beef, that is, the four quarters, when 
dressed ; he will have a less ratio of gut-fat or rough tallow, and his hide 
will be thinner, and consequently lighter, than his competitor; he will pro- 
bably have arrived at the gross weigh! of 1,300 lbs.—of which aggre- 
gate, his beef, when dressed, will weigh 1,000 lbs.; rough tallow or gut 
fat 200 lbs. hide 100 lbs. The other bullock, we will venture to say, 
will not in toto, come up to 1,200 lbs. in the following proportions: beef, 
when dressed, about 850 lbs. ; rough tallow 200 Ibs. ; hide 110 Ibs. ; ma- 
king a total of 1,160 lbs. Now the city butcher, who pays only for the 
beef, gets, as it were, aclear profit of 200 lbs. of tallow, and 100 of hide, 
upon his payment inthe one case of $100—whereas, in the other he ob- 
tains the like quantity of tallow with 20 Ibs. more of hide, for only $85. 
It is true, he gets in the first case 100 lbs. the most beef, but this is by 
no means equal to $15—the difference in the cost of the two animals, 
equal to 15 per cent, which, at the same time, is the precise difference to 
the feeder, in fattening the one or the other of these distinct breeds. 
But suppose the feeder, in place of selling to a city butcher, is situate 
remote from any large town, and disposes of his cattle for packing or 
barrelling, where the custom is to weigh “all round,” as it is termed, 
taking into the eStimate the gross weight of beef, hideandtallow? The 
same argument here prevails, the aggregate weight of the ox which in- 
termixes the flesh and suet being the greatest. The position may ap- 
pear to rest upon naked assertion, but it is a theory well known to all 
cattle feeders of experience, that animals of this last description fatten 
most quickly and come to the greatest weight upon a given quantity of 
food. Let the breeder and feeder of cattle bear in mind, that all live 
stock are mere machines, made use of by the husbandman to convert 
provender into money, consequently that which produces the largest 
sum in return for a given quantity of provender expended, is the best. 
Here, then, is the basis upon which the cattle dealer or farmer is to 


|culturist’s pursuits, without a strict observance of which, he will waste 
| his time and employ his capital to little purpose, at all events will never 
bring his stock to that excellence so much desired, and so easily to be 
attained. Numbers are not so much to be sought after, as a well cho- 
sen stock, proportioned to the means of support: a few, well attended 
to, will afford a surer, as well as a greater profit, than a large number 
| worse fed, and occasionally neglected ; for it is a maxim to be strictly 
| observed, that condition gained, ought never to be lost, or even allowed 
jin the least to recede. 

In making selection of a breeding stock, there are four qualifications 
|to be minutely attended to; these may be considered the four points of 
‘perfection: Ist. Beauty of form; 2d. Utility of form; 3d. Texture or 
grain of the flesh; 4th. The fattening quality or propensity to become 
‘fat quickly, and at an early age. 
| By beauty of form is meant that symmetry or due proportion 
throughout the frame which constitutes strength, agility and facility of 
/movement, which though much to be desired, is not to be sought after 
to the exclusion or interference with what is termed ufility of form, 
‘which the care and discernment of eminent breeders have constituted, 
| by improving the principal parts, or prime cuts of the carcass, when of- 
fered for sale in the butcher’s stall, both as to quantity and quality, and 
on the same ratio decreasing the coarse and offal parts. 

Texture or grain of the flesh, is the difference between coarse open, 
or lyrey, or black flesh, and fine close grained meat, of a lively bright 
'red colour. 

The fattening quality, and the disposition to become quickly fat, and 
,at an early age, is an indispensible requisite to the agriculturist; upon 
this qualification his loss or gain, in a great measure, depends; and this, 
|So essentially requisite, is innate. “i a ss ‘3 a 
| The writer then sums up the good qualities of the improved short- 
horns, in the following brief way :— 
“The short-horned breed have been brought to a degree of perfection, 
‘Surpassing in beauty, utility and profit, all othercattle of the present day 
'—yielding a larger supply of milk, feeding to greater weight, having a 
propensity to become fat at an early age, affording fine grained meat, 
beautifully intermixed with fat throughout, having thin hides, carrying 
their greatest weight in the hind quarters, and the choice pieces when 
|cut up, yielding a just proportion of tallow; having small bones, with 
fine clean heads and light necks, void of that great coarse gullet and 
dew-lap generally the property of heavy cattle ; affording a less propor- 


| tion of coarse meat of little value when exposed for sale on the butcher’s 
| Stall, and less offal, than any other breed.” 





} 


| SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 


To all who are acquainted with the nature and properties of elastic 
fluids, it must be obvious, that the whole mystery of curing smoky 
'chimneys, consists in finding out and removing the accidental causes 
which prevent the heated smoke from being forced up the chimney by 
the pressure of the cool or heavier air of the room. These causes are 
various; but that which will be found most commonly to operate is, 
the bad construction of the chimney in the neighborhood of the fireplace. 
|The great fault,” says Count Rumford, “ of all the open fireplaces 
|now in common use is, that they are much too large, or rather it is, the 
| throat of the chimney, or the lower part of its open canal, in the neigh- 
‘borhood of the mantle, and immediately over the fire, which is too 
large.” The following is a condensed view of some of the rules given 
on this subject, by this ingenious practical philosopher, and which are 








rest his choice. 


founded on the principles of science, and on numerous experiments :— 
1. The throat of the chimney should be perpendicularly over the fire; 
‘as the smoke and hot vapour which rise from a fire naturally tend up- 
wards. By the throat of a chimney is meant the lower extremity of its 
‘canal, where it unites with the upper part of its open fireplace. 2. The 
‘nearer the throat of a chimney is to the fire, the stronger will be its 
draught, and the less danger of its smoking; since smoke rises in con- 
| sequence of its rarefaction by heat, and the heat is greater nearer the 
| fire than at a greater distance from it. But the draught of a chimney 
‘may be too strong, so as to consume the fuel too rapidly ; and, therefore, 
'a due medium must be fixed upon according to circumstances. 3. That 
four inches is the proper width to be given the throat of a chimney, 
reckoning across from the top of the breast of the chimney, or the in- 
side of the mantle to the back of the chimney ; and even in large halls, 
'where great fires are kept up, this width should never be increased 


|| beyond 4% or 5inches. 4. The width given to the back of the chimney 


\should be about one-third of the width of the opening of the fireplace 
in front. Ina room of a middling size, thirteen inches is a good size 
|for the width of the back, and 3 times 13, or 39 inches, for the width of 
ithe opening of the fireplace in front. 5. The angle made by the back 
\of the fireplace and the sides of it, or covings, should be 135 degrees, 
|which is the best position they can have for throwing heat into the 
‘room. 6. The back of the chimney should always be built perfectly 
‘upright. 7. Where the throat of the chimney has an end, that is to say, 
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where it enters into the lower part of the open canal of the chimney, 
there the three walls which form the two covings and the back of the 
fireplace should al/ end abruptly, without any slope, which will render 
it more difficult for any wind from above to force its way through the 
narrow passage of the throat of the chimney. The back and covings 
should rise 5 or 6 inches higher than the breastof thechimney. 8. The 
current of air which, passing under the mantle, gets into the chimney, 
should be made gradually to bend its course upwards: by which means it 
will unite quietly with the ascending current of smoke. This is effect- 
ed with the greatest ease and certainty, merely by rounding off the 
breast of the chimney, or back part of the mantle, instead of leaving it 
flat or full of holes and corners. Fig. 1 shows the section of a chim- 
ney on the common construction, in which d eis the throat. Fig. 2 
shows a section of the same chimney altered and improved, in which 
diis the reduced throat, four inches in the direction of di, and thir- 
teen inches in a line parallel to the mantle.—Dick. 





THE SHEEP.—(Continued from page 55.) 


PERIODICAL DECIDENCE OF WOOL AND HAIR. 

Wool is distinguished from hair by the manner in which it separates 
from the animal, and is renewed. Most of those animals whose cover- 
ing is hair, renew their coat at least once in the year: in the horse it 
is shed twice—in the spring and the autumn. This is evident enough 
in the colt, and in the farmer’s horse, whose coat is often exposed, al- 
most as much as ina state of nature, to the influence and occasional 
inclemency of the seasons: but when they are domesticated and sta- 
bled, the process is far from being regularly conducted ; it appears to 
be in a manner suspended, but it is, in fact, going on all the year 
round. In the deer it has its regular period; less so in the ox, and 
least of all in the dog: but in all of them, when the pulpy substance 
at the root of the hair ceases to be supplied, and, losing its support, 
the hair is detached and falls off, the different fibres separate, as it 
were, one by one. The old hair and the new remain together for a 
season, and no part of the skin is left at any time bare. The period 
of the reproduction of the hair is very often connected with disease, 
and almost invariably so with loss of power. The human being, how- 
ever, is not, like these quadrupeds, subject to an annual renewal of 
the covering of the skin; the hair once produced, continues to grow 
for many a year, perhaps for life, by prolongation from the root. 

There is considerable difficulty respecting this change of external 
covering in the sheep. It has been commonly believed that there is a 
periodical moulting, or separation from the old fleece from that which 
is growing underneath ; and there is no doubt, that the greater part of 
the whole of the fleece of the more neglected breeds, begins about the 
commencement of summer, to detach itself from the pelt; and much 
of it would be lost if its separation were not anticipated by the appli- 
cation of the shears. On the other hand, the wool of the lamb that 
was dropped in the winter or spring, shows no disposition to separate, 
but continues to grow; and the observation of this has introduced a 
practice, the advantage of which will hereafter be considered, of leav- 
ing the hogget wool, for the first sixteen or eighteen months, to acquire 
additional length of staple. The Merino sheep affords a singular 
proof how easily the annual change of the fleece—if annual change 
there is—may be suspended in the domesticated state of that animal. 
Lord Western has retained the wool of the Merino, without the slight- 
est disposition to separate, during three years. The experiment was 
also tried at Rambouillet, and the fleece remained on, firm and healthy 
during five years. It had attained its utmost growth at the fourth 


year, when it was 13 inches long; but it had no disposition to separate 
from the skin, and probably it would not have fallen off during the 
life of the sheep. There were not merely a few cases of this, but the 
experiment succeeded in every sheep on which it was tried. 
























































THE FORM OF THE FIBRE. 
The fibre of the wool, having penetrated the skin and escaped from 
the yolk, is of a circular form, (varying in diameter in different breeds, 
and in different parts of the same fleece,) generally larger towards the 
extremity and also towards the root, and in some instances very con- 
siderably so. 

The filaments of white wool, when cleaned from grease, are semi- 
transparent; their surface in some places is beautifully polished, in 
others curiously encrusted, and they reflect the rays of light in a very 
pleasing manner. When viewed by the aid of a powerful achromatic 
microscope, the central part of the fibre has a singularly glittering ap- 
pearance. Very irregularly placed minuter filaments are seen branch- 
ing from the main trunk, like boughs from the principal stem. This 
exterior polish varies much in different wools, and in wools from the 
same breed of sheep at different times. When the animal is in good 
condition and the fleece healthy, the appearance of the fibre is really 
brilliant ; but when the sheep have been half-starved, the wool seems 
to have sympathized with the state of the constitution, and either a 
wan, pale light, or sometimes scarcely any, is reflected. 

If any great and injudicious alteration has taken place in the ma- 
nagement of the sheep during any period of the year, although the 
fibre may continue to preserve a portion of its brilliancy, a very con- 
Siderable difference in its appearance will be immediately detected. 
Some have said, (but our microscopical observations on wool will show 
that to be scarcely possible,) that occasionally the change in the struc- 
ture of the filament isso great that a certain length of hair is interposed 
between two portions of wool; often, however, close observation will 
discover a remarkable diminution of the bulk of the fibre, a withered 
and opake surface, and a partial loss of the characteristic serrations 
and cones. These wools are much deteriorated in value; they will 
give way under the operation of the comb, and injure or spoil the ma- 
nufacture in which they are used. A microscope is not always needed 
in order to discover this change in the wool; but if such an instrument 
is at hand—and no wool-stapler or wool-grower should be without one 
—the semi-transparency of the wool, and the opacity of the hair—and 
the roundness and fullness of the healthy fibre, and withered appear- 
ance of the joint, or breach, as it is called, will form a singular contrast. 

Asa general rule, the filament is most transparent in the best and 
most useful wools, whether long or short. It increases with the im- 
provement of the breed, and the fineness and healthiness of the fleece ; 
yet it must be acknowledged that some wools have different degrees of 
transparency and opacity which do not appear to affect their utility or 
value. In the Vigonian wools the staple is nearly opake, but the wool 
is remarkable for its smoothness and silky texture. It is, however, 
the difference of transparence in the same fleece or in the same fila- 
ment that is chiefly to be noticed as impairing the value of the wool. 

Mr. Luccock speaks of some families of sheep in which the pile is 
flat and smooth, like a small bar of finely polished steel. A few fila- 
ments of this kind, the author has observed, but they have seldom 
been sufficiently numerous to be regarded as constituting the character 
of the fleece, and in the decided number of cases, the appearance has 
been altogether deceptive. It has arisen from the direction in which 
the light has fallen on the object; and the lamp being raised or lower- 
ed, or drawn on one side, the seemingly flattened bar assumed its cir- 
cular but withered form. These sheep had been cruelly neglected, the 
secretion of the woolly fibre had never been healthily discharged, and 
the whole fleece, or a great portion of it, might be said to have assum- 
ed a breachy character. 


SIR WILLIAM JONES. 

This man, so remarkable for his literary labors, for industry, and 
methodical habits, never was known to depart from the rules contain- 
ed in a few simple maxims, which he often repeated. 

The first was, never to neglect any opportunity of improvement 
which presented itself. 

The second was, that whatever had been attained, was attainable 
by him ; and that therefore the real or supposed difficulties of any pur- 
suit formed no reason why he should not engage in it with perfect con- 
fidence of success. 

The third was, not to be deterred by any difficulties which were sur- 
mountable, from prosecuting to a successful termination that which he 
had once deliberately undertaken. 

It was by attending to these maxims, that he was enabled to accu- 
mulate a vast mass of knowledge, and to accomplish labors of a mag- 
nitude seldom surpassed. 
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(For the Cultivator.) 
EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 
The tendency which the mind receives in early life, it inclines to fol- 








low in advancing years. Our first impressions take the deepest root, 
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and seem almost to become incorporated with our nature. Hence it is,' ed than weakened by the effort. It is this capacity for high and long 
that every individual is so set in his first opinions. Our early impres*, continued exertion—this vigorous power of profound and searching in. 
sions would prevail with us through life, if our opinions could not be, vestigation—this careering and wide-sweeping comprehension of mind 
altered. But the mind can be affected, and the understanding influence: \ —and those long reaches of thought, that 

ed; therefore, our first opinion of things can be changed and eradicated. | Pluck bright honor from the pale-faced moon 

The most powerful way, perhaps, to effect a change, is the influence! Or dive into the buttom of the deep, F 

of example. Many who, for a time, possess a moral character, be-| Where fathom-line could never touch the ground, 

come out-casts from scciety, by associating with the bad. The school-| And drag up drowned honor by the locks. 

boy, that is fond of mischief while at school, generally commits more| This is the prowess and these the hardy achievements which are to 
or less crimes during his life-time, unless changed by good examples, | enrol your names among the great men of the earth 

to mend his ways. The son of a slovenish farmer, unless his habits) But how are you to gain she nerve anil aie courage for enterprises 
are altered, — woot his father’s ways, and become a brother to UN-! of this pith and moment? I will tell you :As Milo gained that hoc 
THRIFTY. The child, that is nourished with ardent spirits in its infan-) ; Be ¥ ; . have 5 : 

cy, will be Jaid in a drunkard’s grave, unless the evil practice be aban-), Se yoo ald Maaneeaeetne oak Hines canta er 
doned. The agriculturist, by sleeping after sun-rise, will form a habit,|) your parents, friends and country cae ah right to expect. 
which, if continued, wili be the means of losing the best part of his) . : 

time, and the cause of a great deal of trouble, which might be avoided) EDUCATION OF THE APPETITES. 

by early rising. Thus we see the great importance of forming such | It must begin from the earliest infancy, long before the dawn of rea- 
habits, only, as will render us happy in life, and guide us smoothly! son, and even anterior to the evolution of the moral sentiment. The 
through that short space of TIME which is allotted toman. Our early, rule on which it is conducted is a very simple one, applicable to all 
impressions have such a bearing upon our nature, that they can easily’ classes. It is to allow no child the indulgence of an appetite er pro. 
be discovered in old age. When the aged takes a retrospective view of | pensity, other than what is required by its intuitive wants for its bodily 
early life, it raises their ideas with youthful ardor, to the highest de-' support and health. Nothing is to be conceied by the whim or caprice 
gree of recollection, and many impressions are brought to mind which | of a parent to the imaginary wants of a child; for it must be constantly 
were formed in early life. It affords me high gratification, to see so! borne in mind, that every gratification of every sense, whether of taste, 
greata number of young men engaged in tilling the ground, and re-) sight, sound or touch, is the beginning of a desire for its renewal ; and 
ceiving such impressions from agricultural papers, that will render them | that every renewal gives the provability of the indulgence becoming a 
agreeable in society, and the future glory of our large and ris.ng coun-| habit ;—and that habit once formed, even in childhood, will cften re- 
try. Many there are, who pretend that education belongs not to the| main du:ing the whole of after life, acquiring strength every year, until 
farmer. None will uphold this idea, who have made the least progress} it sets all laws, both human and divine, at defiance. Let parents who 
to the fair Temple of Fame, or else, in early life, received the errone-| allow their children to sip a little of this wine, or just taste that cor Jial, 
ous impression, that none but the lawyer, doctor, merchant, and the! or who yield to the cries of their little ones for promiscuous foo |, or for 
rich idle man, could be educated to an advantage, or those who intend-! liberty to sit up a little jater, or to tormenta domestic anima!, or to 
ed to follow these branches. George Washington, one of the greatest! strike their nurse, or to raise the hand against mamma, ponder well on 
generals that ever unsheathed a sword, after gaining our independence,| the consequences. If they do not, cften vain are the after efforts cf in- 





cultivated his farm with frugality. His early opinions followed him 

through all his battles ; and he lived and died on his possessions, after 

severe struggling, for more than seven years. J. INGHAM. 
Manheim, Herkimer country, April 12th, 1836. 





SELF-EDUCATION.—sy wiILtIAM wirT. 
And this leads me, gentlemen, to another remark, to which I invite 
your attention. It is this:—The education, moral and intellectual, of 


every individual, must chiefly be hisown work. There is a prevailing), 


and fatal mistake on this subject. It seems to be supposed, that if a 
young man be sent, first to a grammer school, then to college, he must 
of course become a scholar: and the pupil himself is apt to imagine 
that he is to be the mere passive recipient of instruction, as he is of the 
light and atmosphere which surround him. But this dream of indo- 


lence must be dissipated,yand you must be awakened to the important]! 
truth, that, if you aspire to excellence, you must become active an4|| 


vigorous co-operators with your teachers, an‘ work out your own dis- 
tinction, with an ardor that cannot be quenched—a perseverance that 
considers nothing done whilst any thing yet remains to be done. Rely 
upon it that the ancients were right—Quisque sue fortune faber, both 
in morals and intellect, we give their final shape to our own characters, 


and thus become, emphatically, the architects cf our own fortunes.—|| 


How else should it happen that young men, who have had precisely the 
same opportunities, should be continually presenting us with such dif- 
ferent results, and rushing to such opposite destinies? Difference of 
talent will not solve it, because that difference is very often in favor of 
the disappointed candidate. You shall see issuing from the walls of 
the same school—nay, sometimes from the bosom of the same family 
—two young men, of whom the one shall be admitted to be a genius 
of high order; the other, scarcely above the point of mediocrity; yet 
you will see the genius sinking and perishing in poverty, obscurity anil 
wretchedness; while, on the other hand, you will observe the mediocre 
plodding his slow but sure way up the hill of life, gaining steadfast 
footing at every step, anl mounting at length to eminence and distinc- 
tion, an ornament to his family, a blessing tohiscountry. Now, whose 
work is this? Manifestly their own. 
respective fortunes. The best seminary of learning that can open its 
portals to you, can do no more than afford you the opportunity of in- 
struction; but it must depend, at last, on yourselves, whither you will 
be instructed or not, or to what point you will push your instruction. 
And of this be assured—I speak from observation a certain truth :— 
There is no excellence without great labor. It is the fiat of Fate, from 
which no power of genius can absolve youth. Genius unexerted, is 
like the poor moth that flutters around a canile till it scorches itself to 
death. If genius be desirable atall, itis on!y of that great ani mac- 
nanimous kind, which, like the condor of South America, pitches 
from the summit of Chimborazo, above the clouds, and sustains itself 
at pleasure, in that empyreal region, with an energy rather invigorat- 


They are the architects of their|| 


| structors; vain the monitions from the pulpit. Their child is in danger 
| of growing up a drunkard, or a glutton, a se!f-willed sensualis:, or pas- 
sionate and revengeful; prompt to take the Life ef a fellow-being, and 
to sacrifice his own; and all this because th: fond parents were faith- 
less in their trusts. They had not the firmness to do their duty; they 
feared to mortify their child, and in so doing, they expose him in alter 
life to be mortified by the world’s scorn; to wander an unloved, un- 
pitied thing.—Journal of Health. 
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TO IMPROVE THE SOIL AND THE MIND. 
TO POST MASTERS. 
| {3 We send acopy of this number to every Post Master in the 
| United States, (say 9,000) except to 2,000, to whose offices the Culti- 
|vator is already forwarded. This is done at the request and at the 
\charge of Epwarp C. DeLavan Esq. of this city, the object of whose 
|munificence is explained in his letter to the Conductor, inserted under 

| the head of correspondence, and to which we beg to refer tle reader. 
We avail ourselves of the occasion, respectfully to invite post-masters 
|to aid in carrying out the philanthropic object of the donor, and to 
}ask of those who cannot give their personal attention to it, to place 
/this number in the hands of some efficient friend to agricultural im- 
| provement, in the hope, that a wish to subserve the public good, will 
‘induce such to solicit and forward subscriptions to the Cultivator. 
Subscribers will be furnished with the five published numbers of this 
,volume. The terms of the cultivator will be seen above. The second 
‘volume, in a stitched form, with explanatory and descriptive cuis, 
will be forwarded at the subscription price. ‘The first volume is out 
\of print. The postage of a volume is 125 cents to any place in the 
istate, or within 100 miles of Albany, and does not exceed 18] cents to 
any post town in the United States. Subscriptions can be received on- 
ly for an entire volume. 














MATTERS OF INTEREST TO ALL. 

| We venture to lay down the following propositions, as adapted to 
our day and country : 

| 1. Every business in life is mainly dependant, for its prosperity, upon 

the labors of agriculture. 

| Agriculture is the body, while the other professions are the members; 
‘and altnough the body and members are mutually dependent, and reci- 
procally useful to each other, the body can exist without the members, 
j;nuch better than the members can exist without the body. The far- 
|mer can supply his necessities, and most of his reasonable wants, within 
| the circle of his famlly; he can feed and clothe himself: but his wants 





‘are enlarged, and his ability to gratify them increased, in proportion to 
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the prolits Of his labor, ji turongia is horace Or siolh He prowuces Chir | 
iy whatis necessary for the sustenance of his household, he can buy| 
neither of the merchant, the manufacturer or the mechanic,—nor con- 
tribute to the support of the learned professions ; or, if he buys, he can- 
not pay. Butif his produce is double what is required for the consump-| 
tion of his family, the surplus half may be employed for the benefit of | 
the other classes—in purchasing from them the comforts and elegan- 
cies of life. The other classes, on contrawise, cannot thrive, as such, 
without the aid of the farmer: he furnishes the raw materials for the 
manufacturer, he feeds the mechanic, and freights the bark of com- 
merce; and is besides the principal customer to them all. It follows, | 


as a corollary, that, | 


2. The prosperity of a state is determined by the good or bad state of 

its husbandry. 

We sce every where, in districts as well as in entire states, the strong- | 
est proofs of the correctness of this proposition. Contrast Dutchess. | 
Orange ani Columbia, with any three counties where agriculture is ne- | 
glected, or managed inthe old slovenly manner. In the first, all clas-| 
ses thrive anil prosper, if they are industrious and prudent; because | 
there the body is im healthful vigor. In the latter, you will find the 
bo ly lethargic, diseased, and covered with putrefying sores, and the| 
members partaking of allits infirmities. The last winter’s experience, 
in our cities and towns, shows their extreme sensitiveness to the fluctu 
dations in the supply of agricultural products. Some of the farmers 
crops were last year deficient in their accustomed yield, and the conse- | 
quence was, the buyer had to pay 25 anid 50 per cent above the ordina- 
ry prices for many articles of the first necessity. Had the products of 
the soil been double what they were, prices would have been low, and | 
the huying classes would have subsisted cheaper and better, and the) 
farmer would have purchased of them, in return, more liberally. 


3. The improvements and profits of agriculture, and the consequent | 


prosperity of a state, are in the ratio of the measure of intelligence | 
which guides its labors. 

The head can do more than the hands. The animal strength of 
the ox and the horse would effect no useful purpose, without the con- | 
trivance and directionof man. In many countries on the old continent, 
where the cultivator is debased by ignorance and despotism, the awk- 
ward, ill-contrived implements of the primitive ages are sill in use; and | 
in some parts of our own land, the hoe, or the rudest machine of a) 
plough, is still substituted for the greatly improved implements of meo- | 
dern times, because the cultivator is ignorant and servile. There is 
nota manufacturing employment, nor a mechanic art, but has been 
greatly abrilged in its manipulations, and had its fabrics improved in 
quality, and reduced in price, by the aid of modern science. We say 
modern science, because we consider that some branches are but begin- | 
ning to develop their practical advantages to useful labor. We verily 
beleive, that science can do more, and will do no more, in the coming 
thirty years, to improve the condition of agriculture, than has been ef- | 
fected in the two Jast centuries. An intelligent head is deemed of more | 
importance, and commands a higher compensation, in many of our| 
large establishments, than half a dozen mere sinewey arms. Mind is| 
the lever that moves the material world,—the master-spirit that civilizes 
man, and multiplies his comforts and enjoyments. We acquire know- 
ledge in our business, mechanically, but slowly. The acquisition may 
be accelerated and augmented, to an amazing extent, by the experience 
and teachings of men who have made natural and chemical science 
their study and employment for life. There is another consideration 
which renders the improvement of the mind of public benefit; igno- 
rance begets indolence, and indolence begets vice. If we would, there. 
fore, inculcate virtue, we must foster industry; and if we would make 
industry respectable and desirable, we must throw light upon its paths 
and secure for it merited reward. 

If we have succceded in establishing our propositions, it results as a 
consequence, that the improvement of our agriculture is of the first im- 
portance to every class of our population; and that this improvement 
can in no way receive such efficient aid, as by instructing the youth 
who are hereafter to manage its concerns, as well in the science as in 
the practice of their business. 

We have drawn the reader’s attention to the subject at this time, that 
the measures necessary to produce the desired result may undergo a 
thorough and timely investigation, and thatour citizens may be prepar. 
ed to co-operate in such of them, as may seem best adapted to subserve 
the public weal, before the coming winter. The distributive share to 
New-York, of the surplus revenue, which congress, with great unani- 
mity and wisdom, has directed to be divided among the states, will pro-| 
bably amount to between two and three millions of dollars. And the! 
question will present itself to our next legislature, and upon which they 
will want an expression of the public wish, to what objects, and in) 
what manner shall these moneys be applied? Shall they be expended | 
on internal improvements, on education, and in improving our agricul-| 
ture, upon either or all of them, exclusively, where there benefits can-| 
not fail to be general, and important, and abiding,—or shall they go in-' 
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io the general ijund, where thei benellis are ukely to be more parual 
ani transitory ? 

As pertinent to this subject, we would ask the reader’s attention to 
the extract in our young men’s department, from “ First Lessons in 
Political Economy,” by Professor M’Vickar, of Columbia College, a 
little work which the man as well as boy may peruse with profit. 


BEET SUGAR. 

We have received, from E. C. Delavan, Esq. a specimen of sugar 
manufactured in France from the beet root, which may be examined 
at the office of the Cultivator. Itis superior in quality to the best 
American refined sugar that we have seen. Dr. Spoor, of Coxsackie, 
has promised us another sample, which he recently procured at the 
manufactory in France, and for which he paid a franc, about 18 cents, 
the pound. We gave inour last volume, the course of culture, and pro- 
cess of manufacture, from Chaptal. But the maufacturing process has 
been simplified and cheapened, since Chaptal wrote, and the manufac- 
ture has been brought down, like the silk business, to the adaptation of 
household labor and family economy. We are not yet in possession of 








||the new process; butas soon as we obtain it, we intend to give it circula- 


tion in the Cultivator. The business is not likely to interfere with the 
inter ests of the south. The amount of foreign sugar imported is very 
great; and the consumption is likely to increase with the domestic sup- 
ply. The advantages which the fabrication of sugar beet promises to 


ithe far west, must be particularly great. 


The culture of the beet, and the fabrcation from it of sugar, as a branch 
of national industry, and a source of national wealth, is not only exciting 
great interest in France, but in Prussia, and in other states on the con- 
linent. Gen. Tallmadge has transmitted to the American Institute ma- 
ny facts in confirmation of these truths ; and the letters of Mr. Pedder, 
who went to France to obtain a practical knowledge of the business, 
abound with valuable notices of its improvement and extent. The 
Royal Central Suciety of Agriculture in France, awarded in April a 
premium to M. Lecerf, for having established a small manufactory of 
beet sugar, where he prepared daily, without other aid than that of his 
family, 50 kilogrammes (1374 pounds) of sugar, ready for immediate 
family use. The society have offered premiums to the value of 7,200 
francs, ($1,296,) besides medals, as a further inducement to enterprise 
and improvement in the business. The cultivation of the beet, says Mr. 
Pedder, embraces three grand distinct objects: Ist. the making of sugar ; 
2d. the feeding of cattle ; 3d. the improvement of agviculture: for it 
affords an excellent material, and a substitute for turnips and carrots, 
for stock, anda suitable roct crop to alternate with grain and grass. 
It causes acieansing and perfect pulverization of the soil, and wheat is 
found to succeed it admirably well. It is considered the foundation of 
all good husbandry, as the turnip is in Norfolk. 

Mr. Pedder had visited many of the beet and sugar establishments, 
some of which were on an immense scale producing two or three mil- 
lions pounds of sugar annually, and had joined in the manual labor cf 
raising the beet. Irom tle washing of the roots to the pouring of the 
juice into crystallizing pans, is only the work of 10 hours. 10v Ibs. of 
deet yield 85 lbs. of juice. Some machines crush 50,000 to 75,000 Ibs. of 
roots in 24hours. The pressed cake sell at about 10 cents the bushel, for 
feeding cattle. Mr. P. saw ir one place 57 horses and 30 fatting oxen, 
fed wholly upon the cake and cutstraw, the oxen being finished off with 
oil cake. Itis now estimated, that under the improved process, the 
beet yields 10 per cent, of saccharine matter. One gentleman had a 
crop of 400 acres of beets. A perfect drill barrow has been invented, 
which sows five rows ata time, covers the seed and rolls the ground. 
Fifty pounds of the cake, mixed with one pound of oil cake, are given 
daily to ten sheep. 100 pounds of beets, valued at 25 cents, give 6 
pounds of sugar, 4 pounds of molasses, and 25 pounds of cake. ‘here 
are 64 manulactories at Valenciennes and its neighborhood: and be- 
tween this town and Arras, and to Belgium, the country, says Mr. P. is 
covered with beet fields and sugar houses; and he counted six or eight 
of these large buildings together, and twenty-eight were counted at one 
time in sight. 

Mr. Pedder closes one of his letters as follows: “I believe that two 
persons cannot meet without the first topic being Betterave, (beet root.) 
Indeed I am not sure that the parson did not preach about it last Sun- 
day. Nothing else is thought or spoken cf; and no wonder, for from 
100 pounds of beet root they make six pounds of sugar, besides eight 
pounds of molasses, with which to make sugar of the second quality, 
and fifteen pounds of cake, sufficient to keep three sheep a day. 

“Three years ago, there were 13 manufactories at Valenciennes, 
there are now 64. Land which was then 500 francs an arpent, now 
brings 1,200; the price for labor is much risen, and the people are get- 
ting fat on the mutton and beef made upon the cake, or caput mortuum 
of the root. What will this not do for America.” 





MARL. 
Through the kind aid of Dr. James Eights, we are enabled to pre- 





sentan analysis of various specimens of marl which have been for- 
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warded to us for examination. Most of them are found to be very rich 
in carbonate of lime, the property which gives them value as a ferti- 


lizing materia! for our lands. We have reason to believe, that this} 


valuable earth abounds, in some Of its modifications, in almost every 
district of our country, and that its localities are providentially fixed 
in the neighborhood of soil most susceptible of being benefitted by its 
application. The contemplated Geological! Survey, if properly directed 
to this subject, cannot but be of incalculable advantage to the agricul- 
ture of the state. 

The quantity of marl which is most advantageously applied, depends, 
first, upon the quantity of carbonate of lime, if any, already existing in 
the soil; second, upon the richness of the marl in this carbonate ; and, 
third, upon the depth to which the soil is to be cultivated. M. Puvis 
has given usa table showing the quantity to be applied under differ- 
ent circumstances, graduated upon giving to the tilth, or cultivated 
stratum, three per cent of calcareous earth. Mr. Ruffin, the able edi- 
tor of the Farmers’ Register, the best authority, we think, which we 
can quote in these matters, is of opinion that three per cent is too much 
for safe and profitable dressings ; and that for a general average, after 
making due allowance for causes for exception to the general rule, one 
per cent is abundantly high for the average dressing. He has drawn 
up a table upon the scale, which we here transcribe, omitting the frac- 
tions of bushels, calculated greatly to assist the farmer in graduating 
the marling process. The ordinary cart or wagon joad will contain 
from 20 to 35 bushels. 
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. © 
82. | Number of bushels of mart necessary to give one per 
Ses | cent of carbonate of lime to an acre, for a ploughed 
gs Py depth of soil of 
Eee <== 
<£ ae } | 
ase | 3inches. | 4 inches. | 5inches. | 6 inches. | 7 inches. | 8 inches. 
idle | 
10 875 1166 | 1458 | 1750 | 2041 | 2833 
20 437 583 729 875 1020 1166 
30 291 388 486 583 680 777 
40 218 231 364 437 510 583 
50 175 | 233 ' 291 | 350 409 | 466 
60 145 | 194 242 | 291 | 340 388 
70 | #12 | 180 ; 208 ; 250 | 291 | 333 
80 | 109 | 145 | 182 218 255 291 
90 oF | 129 | 162 | 194 226 259 
100 87 | 116 | 145 | 175 204 233 


Let it be remembered, that mar! is not a substitute for dung; but it 
greatly enchances its benefits, by rendering the soil to which it is ap- 
plied more retentive of moisture and vegetable food, and fitting it to 
exert a better influence in the growth of plants. 

The following is the analysis furnished us by Dr. Eights. 

“ Marl from Cortland Co.—100 parts contains 65 of carbonate of lime 
-—the remainder consists of about equal parts of aluminous earth and 
vegetable matter. 

“ Schenectady marl—Lime 66—the remainder principally vegetable 
matter. 

“ The Montgomery sample proves, upon investigation, to be the agaric 
mineral of authors; in some few instances, however, it may be seen 
passing gradually into the purer varieties of calcareous tufa. It is 
nearly a pure carbonate of lime. The specimen I examined, very 
readily yielded eighty per cent of that earthy salt, the residue consisting 
of very small portions of silex, alumine and vegetable decompostion, 
irregularly combined. 

“ Bennington marl—Lime 70—the remainder silex, and vegetable 
matter. 

“ Greenbush marl—Lime 30—the remainder a fine grained quartzose 
sand (silex.) If it exists in some considerable quantities, this is pro- 
bably not a fairspecimen. It is found on the cantonment farm, owned 
by Mr. H. M’Culloch. It also contains, in great profusion, the follow- 
ing fresh water shells—Cyclas similis, Planortis bicarenata, and Plan- 
ortis trivalvis, of Thomas Say. 

“On the farm of Henry Martin, situate in the town of Bethlehem, 
immediately at the base of the Helderbergh hills, exists an extensive bed 
of this marl, of an extremely white appearance, and also abounding 
with fresh water shells.” 





HAY MAKING. 

We make the following extracts from Prof. Low’s Elements of Prac- 
tical Agriculture, to strengthen the recommendation we have frequent- 
ly made, of making hay in the cock. This mode we consider entitled to 
preference, for the substantial reasons, that the hay thus made re- 
quires less labor, is less liable to injury from rain and dew, is less ex- 
posed to the wasting effects of a hot sun, retains more of its juices, 


and is more sweet, fragrant, and of better colour, than when cured in 
the ordinary way. 

| “The swaths lie for a short time to wither; and are then turned 
‘gently over by a fork, or the handle of the hay rake, in such a manner 
that they shall not be broken or spread abroad. In 24 hours or more 
afterwards, they may be put into small heaps or cocks, on every third 
or fifth ridge, according to the bulk of the crop, the greund being at 
|the same time carefully raked. 

| “It is a good practice to put up the hay green in these first cocks, 
and then to enlarge them by putting two together. If at this early 
stage they undergo a degree of incipient fermentation, it is no matter. 
It is in the latter stages of the process that heating or fermentation be. 
‘comes hurtful. 

“In the making of hay, the great end to be aimed at is, to prepare 
‘it as quickly as possible, and with as little exposure to the weather, and 
jas little waste of the natural juices, as circumstances will allow. 
|When we are enabled to do this, the hay will be sweet, fragrant, and 
of a greenish colour. 





GRAIN WORM. 

| We regret extremely to Icarn, that not onlyhas the wheat crop, 
| wherever, in this neighborhood, the farmer has ventured to sow it, 
been seriously injured by the grain worm, and in many cases destroy- 
,ed, but that this new enemy has entered the barley fields, and in some 
/cases destroyed the entire crop. Whether this evil is to be temporary 
or permanent, remains to be seen; but it is evident that its effects are 
|at present seriously alarming. Our two last legislatures have been 
admonished of the threatened danger, and asked to do something to 
endeavor to avert it; but, for want of time, or want of disposition, or 
because the magnitude of the evil was not appreciated, nothing was 
done, nor was the subject reported upon. A million of dollars would 
be a cheap purchase for an efficient preventive ; and if none should be 
discovered, the treasury would not have suffered in the payment of 
premiums. Should the grain worm become as destruetive in the west- 
ern, as it now is in this section of the state, and we at present see no 
reason why it should not soon become so, it will diminish the canal 
revenue at least a hundred thousand dollars the first year, to say no- 
thing of the millions of loss which it will cause to the cultivators of 
| the wheat and barley crops. 

| Providence seems wisely to have encompassed us with evils, as if to 
|keep in constant and healthful exercise our higher faculties, to avert 
jor remedy them. We are endowed with a capacity to search into, 
|and understand, and render subservient to our wants, many important 
| principles of natural science ; we are admonished, in a thousand ways, 
‘to cultivate and improve this noble talent, and we seldom fail of realiz- 
\ing the reward of obedience, or of suffering the penalty for neglect: 
for the gratification of the mere animal appetites, are but mean debas- 
|ing objects for man to fix upon as the goal of his ambition, and the 
|limit of his desires. The labors of the statesman, the patriot, and the 
| philanthropist should be circumscribed only by the limits of the state, 
|or the welfare of the human family. A timely exercise of legislative 
prudence might have done much good, and could not have done any 
injury. 





Female Education —Our correspondent F. has admonished us, that 
we are neglecting a promised duty to our female readers. We hasten 
to make amends, and insert, to-day, a valuable extract from Combe’s 
“ Princtples of Physiology, applied to the Preservation of Health,’ a 
work of very high repute. We insert it in the Young Men’s Depart- 
ment, for the reason, that young men are especially interested in what- 
ever promotes the welfare of the lovelier sex. Two prominent quali- 
ties which govern young men, or which should govern them, in matri- 
monial concerns, are, to select partners who possess good health, and 
\a knowledge of domestic duties ; and without the first, they can be but 
iilly qualified to execute the latter. No one covets an effeminate or dis- 
eased offspring ; and it is a received axiom, that children are liable to 
partake of the physical as well as intellectual qualities of their parents. 
Nature has formed our females in her fairest mould ; and it is feared, 
that all attempts to improve her work, by artificial enlargement or 
compression, and all avoidance of her parental injunctions, by neglect- 
ing the muscular exercise, which can alone secure health, is but marring 
her beneficent designs. Naturalists insist, that the works of the Crea- 
tor are always perfect, and peculiarly adapted to the purposes they are 
intended to subserve. Art can add nothing to the beauty or fragrance 
of the rose. It is a subject of common remark, that our females be- 
come pallid, enervated and sickly, in proportion as they indulge in the 
giddy caprice of fashion. Whether this be owing to the refined living, 
the want of muscular exercise, or to the ill-judged discipline of the 
boarding-scheol, to one or all of them, it is not our province to decide; 
but it is evident, that since the spinning-wheel has been superseded by 
the woollen and cotton mills, and our ability to indulge in indolence and 











the luxuries of life have increased, it requires more good sense, more for- 
titude and self-denial, in our females to resist, the debilitating, and we 
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may add, debasing influence of sedentary life,thanit did formerly. In- 
deed, such has been the deleterious influence of fashionable habits, upon 
the population of our cities, that serious fears have been expressed, that 
our towns would soon degenerate into Italian efferminacy and impoten- 
cy, but for the continued influx which they receive, particularly of 
“corn-fed” girls, the “romping rosy Nells,”’ from the country. The 
oak, which nature destined to be one of the hardiest trees of our fo- 
rest, if reared im the artificial temperature ef the green-house, cannot 


resist, when afterwards exposed, the inclemency of our winters. It| 


must buffet the storm, acquire muscular strength from the influerce of 
the winds, and become indurated and toughened by the solar and atmos- 
pheric influences, and the alternation of the seasons, to become fitted 
for the useful purposes of man. We leave the reader to carry out the 
parallel, between vegetable and animal physiology, after perusing the 
extract in our last page. 





Strawberries are among the plants which are most impatient of a 
fixed location,—they soon exhaust the soil in which they grow. Na- 
ture has therefore provided the means of their obtaining fresh pasture, 
or rather fresh soil, by means of the stollens or vines which the parent 
plant annually sends abroad. The professional gardener, knowing these 
facts, changes frequently the site of his strawberry beds, often every 
two years, and sometimes every year, to insure a good crop. We 
think we have discovered a specific food for this desirable plant, the 
application of which serves torender change of location less necessary. 
Our present strawberry quarter is five years old. In the fall of 1834, 
we covered one bed with a light dressing of tan from a morocco facto- 
ry, with a view to protect the plants from the severity of winter; and 
in the spring the tan was suffered to remain on the bed. We were 
egreeably surprised at finding this bed not only showing a stronger and 
healthier foliage, but yielding a far greater quantity of fruit, than any 
ether. The whole quarter was in consequence dressed with tan in the 
autumn of 1835, and our crop this year has been treble to what it has 
been heretofore ; though much of the increase .has undoubtedly been 
owing to the favorable season for this fruit. 

This month and the beginning of September is the best season to put 
out strawberry beds. The ground should be well manured, and dug 
the depth of the spade. The Methven and Keen’s seedling we deem 
the best of the large varieties. Plant the rows of these twenty inches 
apart, fourteen inches between the plants. Dip the roots of the plants 
in thin mud or puddle before planting, and water them when planted. 
They do best ona cool and moist, though loose soil; hence old cow 
manure, mixed with leaf mould or swamp earth, make for thema 
good dressing. 





Country Saving Banks.—We omitted, in our last, to draw the atten- 
tion of our readers, as we designed, to the communication of an En- 
field correspondent, demonstrative of ine feasibility and practical utili- 
ty of these institutions. Many an individual, by the safe deposite af- 
forded by city savings banks for his earnings, has been confirmed in 
habits of industry and usefulness, who might, but for them, have be- 
come indolent and dissipated. In these banks of savings has been form- 
ed the nucleus of many e comfortable fortune, which might otherwise 
have gone to waste. They have tended to promote industry and econo- 


my in the city, and they will exert the same salutary influence in the}, 


country, where, indeed, they produce a double benefit, by affording 
loans to the small capitalist, who cannot, either from his location or 
the small amount required, obtain ordinary bank facilities. The sub- 
ject is worthy the consideration of gentlemen of influence and stand- 
ing in the country. 


Agriculture, for the purpose of comparison, may be considered as a 
trade, an art, and a science. 

The trade, is mechanical], requiring muscular strength. It is imita- 
tive—it is to do a thing as one has been taught to do it, or has done it 
before. The ox ina measure acquires it. He knows his master and 


his master’s crib; he treads the accustomed furrow, turns at the head |}! 


lands, and understands and obeys the driver’s commands. The mere 
servile laborer moves in the old routine, without concerning himself 
about the why and the wherefore, almost unconscious that he has a 
mind. 

The art implies a co-operation of the mind with physical power. 
The mind contrives ; it is a lever which greatly assists and abridges the 
labor of the hands. The mind, like the soil, makes return in propor- 
tion to the culture which is bestowed upon it. Both are unproductive 
without culture. The mind is improved by observation and reading, 
which makes it familiar with the best models of practice, and enables 
it to profit by the improvements of others, in the various departments 
of husbandry. 


The science teaches the laws and properties of inorganic matter— 
as of rocks, earths, manures, &c. &c. of organic matter, as animals} 


and vegetables ;—of their structure, food and uses—and of the agen- 
cy of heat, water, air, light and electricity in their development and 








maturity—the employment and adaptation of all these matters for the 
best uses of man. It concentrates the experience of ages, and the la- 
bors of nations, upon these interesting subjects, and makes them sub- 
servient to our wants and our comforts. The science is a collection of 
facts and leading truths, illustrated in practice, and confirmed by ex- 
perience. 

The trade, therefore, may be managed by the hands, the art requires 
the co-operation of the mind; while the science superadds to both, a 
knowledge of the laws and properties of matter, upon which the mind 
and body are required to exert their energies. The first may be liken 
ed to the feeble boy, the second to the muscular young man, and the 
third to him whose mind and body are in the active development of 
their best powers. 





Worth remembering.—We have been informed, by a gentleman who 
has had practical proof of its success, of a new mode of keeping fruits 
fresh for the table, as grapes, plums, &c. a long time after they have 
been gathered. It is simply to alternate them in layers with cotton 
batting, in clean stone jars, and to place them in a chamber secure 
from frost. The discovery was accidental. A servant maid in the fa- 
mily of William Morey, of Union Village, Washington county, about 
to visit her friends, secured a quantity of plums in this way, to pre- 
serve them till her return. They were found to have kept in excellent 
condition, long after this fruit had disappeared in the garden. From 
the hint thus afforded, Mr. Morey, Mr. Holmes, and one or two neigh- 
bors, laid down grapes in this manner last fall, and they enjoyed the 
luxury of fresh, fine flavored fruit through the winter, until the early 
part of March. 





Political Economy.—We have seen “ First Lessons in Political Eco- 
nomy, for the use of Primary and Common Schools,” by Professor 
M’Vickar, of Columbia College. It is the first of a series of text 
books which the author proposes to publish, suited to the varied ages 
and capacities of those for whose instruction they are intended. This 
subject, though it may seem to concern only the statesman, is one 
which comes home to the business concerns of every citizen, especially 
to those who aspire to the distinctions of society. We give an extract, 
under the young men’s department, as a specimen of the matter and 
manner of the work, and commend it to the notice of teachers and 
heads of families. “The first principles of political economy,” says 
our author, “are truisms which a child may understand, and which 
children should therefore be taught.” 





The Pear tree-—T he disease, termed blight, which six or eight years 
ago, as also in 1802 to 1808, destroyed many of our pear trees, is 
again, we learn, making its appearance. We have been of opinion, 
that the evil arises from a minute insect, which preys upon the inner 
bark. An insect of this kind, almost imperceptible to the naked eye, 
has been known to destroy forests of the larch in Germany. Our opin- 
ion has been much strengthened by a conversation with Aaron Thorp, 
Esq. who finding his trees affected, has made trial of various applica- 
tions, without success, until he has found, he thinks, an effectual pre- 
ventive, or cure, in spirits of turpentine. He applies it on and about 
the diseased part, in its unadulterated state, with a common brush. 





Green’s Straw Cutter—We have received from the Messrs. Shuler, 
of Lockport, one of these machines, of superior construction, for 
which we tender those gentlemen our sincere thanks. There is a ma- 
nifest improvement in the material and strength of the knives; and the 
wood work is substantially made of black walnut, the mahogany of 
the west, and highly finished. Messrs. Shulers have contracted with 
the patentee for the privilege of manufacturing and vending the ma- 
chines in this state; and it is their intention, we understand, to have 
them for sale, in all our principal towns, the coming fall, of their im- 
proved construction. 


The Hop Culture is said to be profitably conducted in England, par- 
ticularly in Kent; and this will be matter of surprise, when we com- 
pare the produce with the expenses. The produce varies from one to 
twenty hundred pounds an acre, and the writer of British Husbandry 
assumes, asa fair average product, 700 pounds, while he estimates the 
expense of growing and securing an acre at £35.10. (=to $157.62.) 
Among the items of expense we find the following: 





500 poles, to repair annual losses, at 30s. ....+++-+++eeees -. £7100 
Carriage of d0.......eeeceeeeeccercceeceereeseeseeeseans 1100 
Rent, including parochial rates,.....-+-+++e+eerseeeeeeress 6 00 0 
Tithes,...cccvccccccccvcssccccccsere 0.66 6b0608. 60 00000699 1100 
Excise duty, 18s. 8d. per CWl...+.-seeeereercrees eccccectece 6 10 8 

£23 00 8 


The poles, with us, might cost half the above estimate, and the rent 
here would be high at $10 the acre. Deducting the difference in these 
litems, the result would be, that thirty-three dollars of the above expense 
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would be saved to the American hop grower, per acre, in the expenses 
above detailed; and that estimating the labor in both countries the 
same, the expense per acre here would be about $70. Calculating the 
average crop at 700 pounds, and the price 20 cents, the value of the crop 
would be $210, and the profit $140 per acre. These data will serve to 
show to our readers the profit of well-managed hop culture. 


Cashmere Goats—We ought before to have mentioned, that a pair 
of these valuable animals, whose coats furnish the material for Cash- 
mere shawls, were shipped in France last winter, for Mr. J. D. Kin- 


near, of this city, and that the female only has arrived in safety, the|/ 


male having died on the passage. This species of the goat is a native 
of Central Asia, and was introduced into France some dozen or fifteen 
years ago. We regret the less of the mal’, and hope it will be re- 
placed. Mr. Kinnear is deserving of commendation for his endeavor 
to introduce this valuable animal among us. 





frj- A. W. Dunham asks, if ground lime-stone will answer for ma- 
nure, as wellas burnt lime? Lime-stone is carbonate of lime, the ma- 
terial sought for in marl, and is beneficial on soils deficient in this 
earth. Burnt lime is at first caustic, brings into action, as food of 
plants, vegetable matters in the soil inert, or insoluble. It gradually 
imbibes carbonic acid from the atmosphere, and ultimately becomes 
again carbonate of lime. 


“ An Old Farmer,’ recommends to his brethren, that in clearing up 
land, they leave one or two trees, in the line of an intended fence, and 
where it is convenient to have gates or bars, to serve as gate or bar 
posts—as a matter of great economy. If bars are to be used, the mor- 
lices are to be partially cut in the sides, and a piece of plank or board 
nailed or pinned on as guards. The enclosures may be designated by 
the tree left for a post, as the hickory, maple or oak fields. 








PARSNIPS—AS A FIELD CROP. 

The labor and mode of cultivating the parsnip are about the same as 
those of the carrot. The parsnip produces the larger crop, its average 
product being rated at 24 tons the acre, and that of carrots at 12 tons. 
The parsnip also contains a far greater proportion of saccharine mat- 
ter than does the carrot, is grateful to the palate of farm stock, and is 
greatly conducive to their fattening. It possesses another advantage 
over the carrot, in its hardiness—it may be left in the ground till spring 
and is not injured by frost. In the island of Jersey it forms a regular 
part of the field system. The roots are fed ina raw state to hogs and 
horned catt!e; the flesh of the former they are said to render delicately 
white, and the benefit derived from the latter is in the opinion of many 
growers, nearly equa! to that obtained from oil cake, in point of the 
weight of flesh, and so superior in flavor, that in the island it always 
commands the highest price. Cows fed upon them during the winter 
months are stated to produce butter of a flavor and color equal to that 
of the most luxuriant grasses. In Jersey 25 pounds are given daily to 
the cows, with hay, and the cream is more abundant than from an 
equal quantity of milk from cows differently fed—seven quarts produc- 
ing as much as 17 ounces of butter. 

If the preceding facts, which we have mostly abstracted from British 
Husbandry, Vol. II. are correctly stated, and they appear reasonable, 
the culture of the parsnip, as a field crop, possesses great advantages 
over the carrot, if not over the mangold wurzel. Itshould not be con- 
cealed, however, that they soon cloy with neat cattle, 1f fed alone; and 
are not deemed so good for horses as carrots—the parsnip rendering 
them dull, and even affecting their sight; while the carrot is found to 
be more beneficial than grain, and is used in Suffolk instead of grain, 
at the rate of trom four to seven bushels each horse per week. If any 
of our readers have tried the culture of the parsnip as a field crop, we 
should be much obliged to them for a statement of the results. 





THE TURNIP. 

“No person,” says Lord Kames, in his “ Gentleman Farmer,” “ ever 
deserved better of a country, than he who first cultivated turnips in a 
field. No plant contributes more to fertility.” 

The plant, although natural to a northern climate, and thriving best 
there, may be profitably grown in our southern states; indeed we have 
seen mention of their successful culture in Alabama. The southern 
summer has too high a temperature for their growth,, but the southern 
autumn has not. South of Pennsylvania, if notin Pennsylvania, we 
should think the crop might be left in the ground all winter, and fed 
thence to the farm stock; and in the more southern parts, they would 
continue to grow all winter. The time of sowing, therefore, shoul be 
adapted to the climate. In Scotland the Swede is sown the last of May 
and first of June; with us, it is sown the last of June and first of July; 
ia Pennsylvania and Maryland, we thinx it should not be sown till the! 
last of July and first of August; and in the southern States, not before 
September and perhaps October. 

Two important facts, ascertained by the analysis of the turnip, in 
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|Drummond’s report, speak highly in favor of the Swedish variety ; they 
are found to contain a greater proportion of nutritive matter than other 
kinds, and the proportion of nutritive matter is foand to inerease with 
the size of the roots, while the nutritive matter of other kinds is found 
to decrease with the enlargement of the roots. The nutritive matter 
may be judged of by the solidity or density. Assuming the green top 
yellows as a medium standard, the following extract shows the greater 
or less density, and consequent nutritive properties, of each kind. 


| Should weigh by Actual 
Species and varieties. size and standard. weight. 
Swedish, or ruta baga,....cccsccccsccccee I] 2 13 12 
Green top yellow,..... coccee Sevcepeccese - 16 00 15 00 
Red top yellow, ..... glances sigies ieowece Se ae 12 10 
Dalis hybrid,........ Re ey ee Sec ae ae 12 00 
White globe,..... pean wien nee were passe ; aoe 5 8 
Red top white, .....-. ne err a. a 13 00 
Green top white, ........++++--- ww wf Fs 8 8 
WV DIS TABUEIE,. oc ccevvcvccececcccesvees 16 00 34 00 
Purple do S aieuealonies estes eae P 12 10 Ss 


“ From the above test,” says the report, “ the superiority of the Swe- 
'dish is very decided, and contrary to other sorts, greater size also in- 
dicates greater solidity; which entirely agrees with the preducts they 
have been found to afford, of nutritive matter, being fully six per cent, 
‘and in the larger roots, nearly seven per cent of their whole weight ; 
'while the white varieties afford four per cent, and in the largest roots 
‘only three and a half per cent of their whole weight. Hence one acre 
‘of Swedes should be equal to one and a half of white, of the same 
weight.” 





Transplanting Evergreens—We mentioned in our last volume, that 
on the Sth July, 1835, we transplanted from the commons, into our court 
yard, 2 P. M. under a hot sun, the thermometer at 82’, six white pine 
‘trees, from ten to fifteen feet in height, and feathered with limbs nearly 
to the ground. The six trees are all living, and are making a good 
lgrowth of new wood. Evergreens are best transplanted, when actual- 
‘ly growing, and even when growing vigorously, if the influence of evapo- 
ration can be guarded against. In transplanting our trees, a circle of 
ithree or four feet was made with the cut of a spade around the tree, 
land there being no tap roots, it was raised to the cart with the earth 
lattached to the roots. The holes in which they were planted were 
nearly filled with water, and when the plants were adjusted, coarse 
barn-yard litter was thrown over the roots; this was wellsaturated with 
water, and covered with an inch ortwo of earth. The trees were wa- 
tered once or twice afterwards. 


INTERESTING FACTS IN CHEMISTRY. 
OF WATER. 

Ice, when converted into water, absorbs and combines with 140° of 
caloric. Water, then, after being cooled down to 32’, cannot freeze until 
it has parted with 140°’ of caloric; and ice, after being heated to 32? 
(which is the exact freezing point) cannot melt till it has absorbed 140° 
more of caloric. This is the cause of the extreme slowness of these 
operations. There can be no doubt, then, that water owes its fluidity 
to its latent caloric, and that its caloric of fluidity is 140°-—Thompson. 

However long we boil water in an open vessel, we cannot make it 
the smallest degree hotter than its boiling point, or 212’. When arrived 
at this point, the vapor absorbs the heat, and carries it off as fast as 
it is generated.—Parke. Hence in cooking, we attain the greatest heat 
at the boiling point; though by increasing the fire, we increase the evapo- 
ration. 

Owing to the quantity of caloric that liquids require to convert them 
into vapor, all evaporation produces cold. An animal might be frozen 
to death in the midst of summer, by repeatedly sprinking ether upon 
him. The evaporation would shortly carry off the whole of his vital 
heat. Water thrown on hot bodies acts in the same way; it becomes, 
in an instant, converted into vapor, and this deprives these bodies of a 
| great portion of the caloric they contain.—J6. This explains why wet 
|grounds have the coldest atmosphere, and are subject to the latest and 
‘earliest frosts—the evaporation is greatest here, as is also the conse: 
quent loss of caloric. And it explains how draining wet grounds ame- 
liorates the climate, and promotes the health of a neighborhood—the 
water, instead of being evaporated from a broad surface, is corcentrat- 
ed in narrow drains, and carried off. 

Steam is water expanded by caloric; and its force is equal to that of 
gunpowder. It is this expansive force which cause liquids to boil.— 
The vapor is first formed at the bottom of the vessel, and passing through 
the water, on account of its becoming lighter, causes that motion which 
we call ebullition. Water thrown into boiling oil, apparently explodes ; 
a single drop coming in contact with the oil, would instantly, by its ex- 
cessive heat, be converted into vapor, and would force part of the oil 
over the sides of the boiler. 

When a living vegetable is moistened with water, and the sun shines 
upon it, two very important operations are performed at the same time, 
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by the decomposition of the water which the sun’s rays enable the plant 
to effect, viz. the plant is nourished by the hydrogen, and the atmos- 
phere is purified by the restoration of itsoxygen. Hence living plants, 
as shade trees, about dwellings, are conducive to health, as not only 


the soluble matters, and forms compounds having less attraction for 
water than the pure vegetable sulstance.—Ib. 

Lime always destroys to a certain extent the efficacy of animal ma- 
nures, either by combining with certain of their elements, or by giving 


adding to the atmosphere oxygen, but as abstracting from it carbonic ‘to them new arrangements. It should never be applied with animal 


acid gas. But when water and the sun’s rays, or heat, are applied to 


manures, unless they are too rich, or for the purpose of preventing 


dead vegetables, the reverse takes place, and the surrounding atmos- ' noxious effluvia. It is injurious when mixed with any common dang, 


phere becomes impure, especially the exhalations from dead vegetables 
at night. Hence autumnal fevers in marshy situations, and often in 
new cleared districts, when the sun is first let in upon dead vegetable 
matters of the forest. 


and tends to render the extractive matters insoluble.—Jb. 


PLANTING—No. II. 
Of the soils and situations most proper fur planting, the treatise 





It is owing to the expansion of water in freezing, that rocks and | which we are consulting, “ Useful and Ornamental Planting,” particu- 


trees are often split during intense frost, and it it is owing to this force’ 
that in our late severe winters, many of our fruit and other trees have 
been killed—the sap vessels have been burst, and the vitality of the 
tiee consequently destroyed. It has been found, that a sphericle, or 
little globe of water, only one inch in diameter, expands in freezing 


with a force superior to the resistance of 134 tons weight. i! 


Though water takes a solid form inits various combinations, such as 


larizes— 

1, Exposed waste lands, and those that are steep, rocky and precipi- 
tous. The loss to individuals, and to the nation, by such large tracts 
of land lying utterly unproductive, is incalculable. 

2. Lands of better quality, which are unproductive by reason of their 
exposure to bleak winds. Cases are cited, where lands altogether un- 
| productice before, have been brought to produce good corn and pasture, 





with lime, saline crystals, &c. there is no method of compressing it }merely by a judicious dispesition and arrangement of belts of trees to 


when in a fluid state. 

lf water be thrown on quick lime, it will be retained by it with such) 
force that nothing less than red heat will separate it. In its combina: | 
tion with lime it becomes much more solid than when in the state of ice, | 


‘shelter the ground, and thereby ameliorate the climate. 

3. Where the local soil and climate are good, a scarcity of timber 
jexiete, or is likely to exist soon, for the periodical wants of agricultural 
}and manufacturing operations. Here the planting may be confined to 


which may be proved by directexperiment. Calcined plaster of Paris, '|the angles of enclosures, belts on the exposed borders of the farm, as 


ina pulverulent state, becomes quickly solid by mixing it with water. | 
Clay, when mixed with water, retains a tenth of its weight of that fluid | 
at a heat which would melt iron. 

It should be remembered, that all bodies which are soluble in water, 
form, during their solution, a chemical combination with water, and| 
that solutions in water are different from mechanical mixtures. 


OF LIME. 

Bishop Watson found, by experiment, that upon an average, every) 
ton of limestone produced 11 cwt. 1 qr. 4 lbs. of quick lime, weighed 
before it was coll; and that when exposed to the air it increased in| 
weight daily at the rate of a hundred weight per ton for the first five 


or six days after it was drawn from the kiln. This fact is worth the| 


consideration of those farmers who fetch their lime from great distances ; | 
ani it is worth the consideration of athe citizens of Albany, who are) 
require:l to buy their lime by weight. 

When quick lime is spread upon arable land, it destroys, by its caus- 
ticity, the organization of all animal and vegetable matters remaining | 
in the soil, and thus converts them into food for the future crop. In} 
like manner lime would also burn up the tender shoots of the fresh 
plants, and sterilize, instead of fructifying the ground ; but nature has 
so ordered it, that, as the lime falls to powder upon the land, it should 
gra lually absorb carbonic acid from the atmosphere, which deprives it 
of its causticity, and converts it into chalk.—Parke. 

Marl is a mixture of carbonate of lime, i. c. limestone in its natural 
state, and c'ay, or sand. Marls are useful in agriculture only in pro- 
portion to the calcarious earth they contain. 

The bones of all kinds of animals are formed of lime and phospho- 
ric acid, in the proportion of 43 parts of that earth, and 52 of phospho- 
ric acid.—Parke. 

Chalks, calcareous marls, or powdered limestones, act merely by 
forming a useful earthy ingredient of the soil, and their efficacy is pro- 
portioned to the deficiency of calcareous matter, which in larger or 
smaller quantities seems to be an essential! ingredient of all fertile soils ; 
necessary perhaps to their proper texture, and as an ingredient in the 
organs of plants.—Dary. Most of the United States east of the Alle- 
gany range and its spurs, is deficient in calcareous matters in the soil ; 
ani to this deficiency is to be ascribed, in a great measure, the unsuit- 
ableness of many districts for the growth of wheat, for which lime con- 
stitutes a specific food. 

Slaked lime is merely a combination of lime, with about one-third of 
its weight of water; i. e. 55 parts of lime and 17 parts of water; and 
in this case it is composed of a definite proportion of lime to a definite 
proportion of water, and is called by the chemists hydrate of lime ; and 
when hyJrate of lime becomes carbonate of lime, by long exposure to 
air, the water is expelled, and the carbonic gas takes its place —Dary. 

The solution of the question whether quicklime ought to be applied 
to a soil, depends upon the quantity of inert vegetable matter which it 
contains. The solution of the question whether marl, mild lime or 
powdered limestone ought to be applied, depends upon the quantity of 
calcareous matter already in the soil. All soils are improved by mild 
lime, and ultimately by quick lime, which do noteffervesce with acids ; 
and sands more than clays.—ZJ0. 


When a soil deficient in calcareous matter contains much soluble ve- 
getable manure, the application of quick lime should always be avoid- 
ed, as it either tends to decompose the soluble matters, by uniting to 








ito the north, north-west and north-east, the bleak points of the farm- 
‘buildings, the borders cf permanent divisions, and the highway side. 

Every soil and climate are naturally adapted to to the growth of par- 
,ticular species of trees. These indications of nature should be consulted, 
and trees growing naturally on similar soils in the neighbo: hood, or 
funder a like temperature, should be selected. ‘The work before us 
‘gives the analysis of various soils which had been planted as woodland, 
jand indicates the trees which have flourished best upon each. On a 
Sandy heath soil, containing but three parts in 400 of clay, incumbent 
jon ferruginous stones, the Scotch fir, (Pinius sylvestris,) birch and 
beech succeeded well, and the last best when the subsoil was a deep 
sand. A poor sandy soil, seven parts in 400 of clay, was found conge- 
nial to the growth cf the pine, larch, sycamore, &c. A sandy loam, 
with nine parts in 400 of clay, grew the larch and fir tribes loxuriantly, 
and also the beech. Ona light sand, incumbent on clay, the oak and 
chesnut did well, and the elm tolerably so. A clay loam, on a clay 
subsoil, brought the oak to the highest state of perfection. Ona damp 
clayey soil, incumbent on clay, the oak, elm, ash and horn-beam, at- 
tained to great perfection, and the tulip tree (whitewood) grew free 
when the ground was trenched. A rich alluvial marsh soil, containing 
32 parts in 400 of clay, and 40 of vegetable matter, is said to be capable 
of growing all kinds of trees, at least the fellowing were found to thrive 
extremely well, viz. willow, alder, (some of the European species of 
these, grow to trees,) elm, sycamore, ash, locust, birch, oak, horse 
chesnut, Spanish chesnut, horn-beam, lime, &e. 

In selecting trees for a plantation, reference should also be had to 
quickness of growth and value of product. Where it is exempt from 
the borer, these qualities are found eminently combined in the com- 
mon locust, (robina pseudo-acacia,) with the further advantage, that it 
multiplies rapidly by its roots. The oak, ash, beech, maple, walnut, 
baswood, plane, chesnut, elm, and many other native decidous trees, 
are rapidly propagated by seed, and afford profitable timber and wood. 
Of the coniferous trees, the seeds of several species of the pine, larch, 
and fir, indigenous and exotic may be readily procured. The Scotch 
pine and larch are particularly of thrifty growth, and are useful in the 
arts and on the farm. 

The relative growth of several kinds of trees, during 17 years after 
planting, is shown below, as ascertained on a plantation of the Duke 
of Bedtord, in England, upon a porous soil. The measurement was 
meant to indicate the medium size, individual trees being found much 
larger. The last coluinn of figures shows the height at which the 
ee kinds are usually planted out, from nursery beds, in Great 

ritain. 


Girth or circumfe- Height in in- 


rence at 2 feet Do. do. at ches when 

from the ground. 7 feet. planted. 
DUNN, 6080000060 41 inches..... 37 inches....... 18 to 36 
BADD: 0s oweseens oe. A. 000 MeL Gl... wasenes ee 
oo eer ee Fee errr 
esi née ocn wenewe a eee a - 9to 30 
OS a ee ae. 2 rer 8 to 20 
BPEUGE, scccecveveds ST do «ccs DW € 
Chesnut, ...0....0- i 20. 2000 en! Gen stwede 12 to 30 
PGs Nesesienesees 7: @O. . 2sca 2. Oe. wecceee, De 
Sycamore,......... 2A do owes 2 4«0do ....se 60030 
Beedh, cccccccccccs BB GD cece BL GD lccwes - 6to 20 
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STACKING GRAIN. | 

In most parts of Europe, and in the state of Pennsylvania, and per- 
haps in other states, it is the practice to secure grain in stacks. This 
is not a matter of necessity, but of choice, from an impression that the | 
grain keeps better, and is more secure from vermin, than when stored | 
in the barn. There is probably no district of country that can boast) 
of better and more capacious barns than are to be found in Pennsylva-| 
nia; they may be termed splendid structures, and frequently cost from one | 
to two thousand dollars: and yet they are hardly ever used for storing | 
the unthrashed grain. In travelling in that state in August, we saw} 
stack yards often containing from ten to twenty stacks of grain, but} 
seldom saw any in the barns, several of which we examined; and we} 
were informed, that the grain remained sometimes for years, in one in- | 
stance seven, and until the market price was high, without sustaining in- | 
jury—the farmer being rich enough to do without the avails of his| 
crop till he got a good price. But there are many who must stack | 
their grain from necessity; and as it is very important that the stack- | 
ing process should be rightly managed, we have deemed it useful to)! 
copy from Low, a description of the mode practised in Scotland, where 
the business is managed in the most approved form. It follows: i 

“The stacks may be made circular, with a diameter of 12 feet or | 
more, according to the convenience of the farmer, and the size of his| 
barn. The manner of working is this: {| 

“A circular layer of straw, or other substance, is laid, to form the || 
bottom. The workman begins by placing a sheaf upright in the cen- || 
tre of the intended stack, round which he places other sheaves, also on |! 
their but-ends, with the tops inclining inwards; and this he continues | 
to do in regular courses, the sheaves being placed closely together, until 
he nearly reaches the outside of his foundation. He then lays an out- | 
side layer all around, the buts being outwards, with the top and upper | 
half of the sheaves resting upon the inner ones. In this operation of 
laying the exterior layer, he first grasps a sheaf, and then placing it 
close to, and somewhat upon, the sheaf last laid, he presses upon it with 
his hands and the weight of his body, and lifts himself forward, until 
he has placed his knees upon it; and then grasping another sheaf, he, 
in the same manner, places it in its position, and so moves on from 
sheaf to sheaf. He thus lays a layer of sheaves all around, and then 
a second layer, in the same manner, filling up, where necessary, the in- 
terior of the stack, until he has raised the whole nearly to thg same) 
level as the top of the upright sheaves before mentioned. 

“ Having completed the first part of his work, that is, having laid his 
outside layers, and filled up the heart, so that the whole may be nearly 
level, but with a slight dip from the centre outwards, he proceeds 
thus :—He lays his second course of sheaves all around, with their buts 
about 15 or 18 inches further back than those of the outside course. 
Having done this, he fills up the interior of the stack; but, in filling up) 
the interior, he does not generally observe the same order of courses 
which he does in laying the outside layers ; he merely packs the sheaves | 
in a proper manner, so that they may fill up the whole interstices. He! 
now lays an outside layer all around, with the buts outward, as before, | 
and the ear-ends slightly elevated, by resting upon the buts of the last 
laid or inner course. Thus he proceeds, alternately laying the out-| 
side and the inner course, and filling, as he proceeds, the heart or inte- | 
rior, carefully preserving, as has been said, the dip of the sheaves from | 
the centre outwards. | 

“Sometimes when the stack is very large, or the straw short, more| 
than two internal courses are laid. The process, however, iz the same. | 
The different courses overlap, and the workman proceeds by laying the 
courses in succession upon each other, and filling up the heart. 

““When the workman has carried his stack to the height of 12 feet, 
or more, he begins to contract it. But he first lays a course projecting |, 
a few inches beyond the outer course last laid.” This is intended to || 
form the eaves of the roof; but often this is dispensed with, and it is || 
not essential. | 

“ After this he contracts the stack, each successive course of sheaves 
being laid more inwards. At the same time, the elevation of the cen-| 
tre is not only preserved, but increased, so that the sheaves may have | 
an increased obliquity as the upper part of the stack is formed. 

“ When the workman has contracted the top toa platform of three | 
or four feet in diameter, he rises from the position in which he had | 
hitherto worked, and places a sheaf upright in the centre, and this he! 
surrounds with sheaves standing in like manner upright, but with their | 
tops inclining inwards, and leaning upon the centre-sheaf. This sum-| 
mit of upright sheaves he firmly surrounds with two or three turns of | 
a straw-rope, the ends of which are sometimes fixed to opposite sides | 
of the stack, so as to prevent the summit from being blown down. 

“The stack is now in the form of a cylinder with a conical top. It 
is usual to make the diameter of the stack increase as it rises in height. | 
This deviation from the perpendicular, however, should be very slight, | 
as it tends to render the stack more apt to incline to one side. 


| 
| 
| 


“The stack is now to be thatched, after it has subsided a little, and); 
it is proper that a certain quantity of straw be in readiness for the pur-"' 


pose. The straw is formed into bunches, by drawing it out by the 
ends into handfuls: the short straw which is separated in this opera. 
tion is reserved for other purposes, as forming the bottoms of the stacks, 
and partly also for thatching. 
“Twisted straw-ropes are to be in readiness. 
They may be made by means of the simple in- Fig. 1. 
strument, Fig. 1. It consists of a handle of from 
two to three feet long, bentat one end like a bow, 
and having at the other a ring and swivel, 
through which ring a straw-rope is passed, which 
is tied round the waist of the worker. The 
straw to be twisted is fixed to a notch at the end 
of the bow, and gradually supplied by a person from a heap. The 
other worker, who may be a very young person, the work requiring no 
exertion of force, walks backward turning his bow round with one 
hand, until the rope is formed of the length required. The ropes thus 
formed are coiled upon the arm, and reserved for use. 
“The workman whothatches 
Fig. 2. the stack stands upon the roof. 
The bunches of straw being 
handed or forked to him, he 
spreads the straw in handfuls 
all around the stack, laying suc- 
cessive layers until he reach- 
es the top, the higher over- 
lapping a little the lower; and 
and he takes care, by working 
backwards, not to tread upon 
the straw already spread.— 
When he reaches the upright 
sheaves at the top, he laysa 
thick row of covering on, which 
= may consist of short straw, 
SS which he draws toa point at 
—> . . ° 
the top, and makes tight with 
=a thin straw-rope wound round 
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wi “ The straw is then fastened 
down by means of the straw- 
ropes already described. The thatcher stands upon a ladder aloft, so 
as to be able to reach the summit, while two assistants remain on the 
ground below, or are supplied with short ladders. He lays the ropes 
over the roof in a series at the distance from each other of 12 to 15 
inches. They are passed obliquely over the roof, and fixed to, or 
wound round, another rope placed above the eaves, or below them, as 
in figure 2.” 


Conklin’s Revolving Press Harrow—figured in the 2d No. of the cur- 
rent volume, promises to become very serviceable to the farmer, and 
for a purpose not originally anticipated. The object of the inventor 
was to obtain a machine to scarify old meadow and pasture grounds, 
for the purpose of destroying the mosses, pulverizing the surface, and 
covering seeds of the cultivated grasses. As a scarifier, for tillage 
lands, it is found highly beneficial—first, in superseding repeated 
ploughings; and, secondly, in saving for the crop, the fertilizing mat- 
ters of the sod, in grass lays, which are turned up and wasted by a se- 
cond ploughing. By its action upon an inverted sward, or upon a stiff 
clay, the surface is thoroughly pulverized, and a fine tilth is expedi- 
tiously obtained, for covering the seed. Our neighbor, C. N. Bement, 
has one of these machines in operation, and is highly pleased with its 
performance. 








NEW BARN DOOR FASTENING. 
Thomas D. Burrall, Esq. of Geneva, who has invented and put in 


| operation many excellent machines to abridge the labor of the farmer, 


has sent usa model of a barn door fastening, which combines simplicity, 
cheapness, strength and durability. We give a representation of it be- 
low, as shown with the doors open. A, is an upright bar, attached by 
a half inch bolt, or pin. B, which serves as a pivot, to one of the doors, 
near the edge, and is held in its place by brackets, a 6 at top and bot- 
tom, and the spring c. On the other door is seen the slide latch or 
catch D, kept also in place by bracket c, and spring e. The Jatch may 
be six inches broad, and should be bevelled on the inner side. A knob 
for opening the door, is attached to the latch, and passes to the outside 
of the door, through which an opening is made for it to slide. Over 
the centre of the doors, is a catch f, firmly fixed, into which the up- 
right bar A, fastens when the door is closed ; and below it, in the sill, 
is a mortice G, which fastens the lower end of the bar. When the 
doors are to be opened, the latch D is drawn back by means of the 
knob, and the door opens; and by pressing the foot or hand against 
the bottom of the upright bar A, on the other door, it is thrown into 
the position indicated by the dotted lines 2-2, and the second door 
opens. When pushed to, both doors become instantly fastened. A 
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minute suffices to open and shut both. Six superficial feet of 14 inch \trust that it will be the means of doing much good among us. There 


ash plank, will suffice for the bars, catch, brackets and springs fora 
pair of doors, and the work can be done by any ordinary laborer. Mr. 
Burrall claims no patent for the invention. 
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Currant Jelly—In reply to our correspondent Delia, who dates at 
Brookeville, Va. we give the following directions for making this jelly. 
Place the currants in a stone pot, without water, put the pot intoa 
kettle of water, and simmer or boil the water till the currants settle 
intoa mass. This is merely to express the juice readily, which being 
done, strain it through a woollen cloth, and put it into a clean kettle, 
and add one pound of sugar to every pint of juice. Let it heat mode- 
rately, till the scum has risen and is taken off; and when somewhat 
cooled, turn into tumblers, cover them with white paper, punctured 
with a pin, and set the glasses under cover where the sun may shine 
upon them. Jelly thus made will not ferment. 
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DIFFUSION OF AGRICULTURAL KNOWLEDGE. 

My Dear Str—I wrote you a short ietter from Pennsylvania, on the 
subject of the sugar beet; in passing through Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Missouri, Illinois and Michigan, I have stated to many intelligent and 
wealthy individuals, the value of the sugar beet, and I am glad to in- 
form you, that a general feeling prevails, that a new and important pro- 
duct is about to be introduced, which will be a source of vast benefit 
to our country. All that is now wanting, is information; when that is 
diffused, capital and enterprise are ready in abundance, to undertake 
the manufacture. I find that the good and enterprising everywhere, are 
deeply impressed with the importance of the universal diffusion of in- 
formation that will tend to improve husbandry, education and tempe- 
yrance. Your excellent paper, the Cultivator, is becoming a mine of 
wealth to farmers—could each one be induced to subscribe for it, I will 
venture the opinion, that he would derive advantages over the cost, a 
hundred fold. 

i have frequently forwarded a copy of our temperance papers to each 
post-master in the Union, with the hope of interesting them in the 
cause, and inducing them to act asagents. The consequence has been, 
they have, as a class, been among our most valuable friends, for pro- 
curing subscribers and transmitting money. 

It is of such vast importance that the famers in all parts of our coun- 
try, especially in the new parts of it, should have your paper, that I 
wish you would forward one of your first numbers to every post-mas- 
ter in the United States, with a short address, calling attention to it, 
and soliciting each to actasagent. The low price of the Cultivator, its 
valuable contents, and the profits (if any,) derived from its subseribers 
being entirely devoted to advance the general interests of agriculture, 
will commend it to universal patronage, when known and appreciated. 
For the expense of this distribution, you may call on me. 

I am, dear sir, respectfully yours. . 

Chicago, June 23. 1836. E. C. DELAVAN. 


VIRGINIA HUSBANDRY. 
Dear Sir—I enclose you five dollars, and request you to send the 
Cultivator from its commencement, to William Price, &c. It is pleas- 
ing to observe, that the Cultivator is so popular in this section, and I 











must doubtless be much difference in the objects and the details of agri- 
culture in the region for which the work was originally designed and 
ours; but the general principles of agriculture are the same every 
where. In this part of Virginia, we have much the advantage of you 
in climate, but our soil, on an average, originally thin, has been ‘wo- 
fully abused, by the necessity which distance from market and bad 
avenues to it, have imposed on us, of making tobacco almost our only 
market crop. This weed is not a great exhauster of land, but requir- 
ing all the manure and most of the labor on a farm, that part of it oc- 
cupied by other crops, which are great exhausters, must of necessity 
become poor. Distance from market, also, deprives us of the benefit 
of lime asa manure. This article generally selis at from $3 to $3.50 
per tierce. There is probably no part of the United States farther re- 
;moved from the facilities of procuring lime, and probably none in which 
lime is more needed by the soil. This defect may, possibly, at some 
future day, be remedied, by rail-roads and the improved navigation of 
our streams. For some time to come, however, if we improve at all, 
we must endeavor to do it without the aid of lime. Under past agri- 
cultural management, our lands have been constantly deteriorating, 
and unless the course is changed, must soon arrive at that hopeful con- 
|dition when they can get no worse. Under such circumtances, I see 
|no hope for improvement, except from extra exertions to procure pu- 
|trescent manures. These might be produced in greatly increased quan- 
|tities, by cultivating root-crops on a greatly increased scale, and by 
‘other means of sustaining many more cattle than we generally keep; 
‘particularly by cultivating artificial grasses largely, which, while they 
would afford food for the stock, would protect the land from the sun 
and from washing. and would meliorate the soil, on the principle of 
convertible husbandry. That deficiency of lime which so peculiarly 
adapts our lands to the growth of tobacco, is accompanied by a great 
drawback in the culture of artficial grasses, from its excessive tendency 
to the spontaneous production of weeds. ‘The most promising fields of 
young clover, are speedily overrun by sedge grass, stick-weed, sorrel, 
and a thousand et ceteras. We need some half weed, half grass, which, 
on poor land, could contend with such things. Perhaps yarrow might 
| be the thing. 

|| We generally keep no more stock than we can squeeze through the 
| winter on the offal of the grain crops. Any accidental surplus of cattle 
must either be killed in the autumn as grass-beef, or die towards spring 
to afford leather from their skins. Few think of cultivating a crop es- 
pecially for cow-food, and rare indeed is the man who makes express 
provision for feeding sheep. Were a few acres of our tobacco lands 
|cultivated in roots, and the nakedness of all our idle lands hidden by 
artificial grasses, a great change would soon be perceived in the num. 
ber and quality of our cattle, and in the fertility of our soil. It is 
/moreover believed, that the increased quantity of manure resulting 
\from such management, would operate as a poison on many of the 
| weeds which are now such pests. 

That our soils are well adapted to the culture of ruta baga, I have 
demonstrated, to my own satisfaction, by a successful trial, on a mo- 
derate seale, for a number of years. I intend to try it more largely 
this year, if the excessive wet weather will abate long enough for me 
to get the seed in the ground. I cultivated mange] wurtzel last year, 
on about the fourth of an acre, and succeeded to the astonishment of 
all who saw the crop. And here I should retouch the picture drawn 
above, of Virginia agriculture, by stating, that during the spring there 
was anxious inquiry for the seed of mangel wurtzel generally through 
the country, and that the demand could by no means be supplied. In- 
deed—many thanks to my friend Mr. Ruffin and yourself—there are 
strong symptoms of improvement in our husbandry, evinced by the 
greatly increased quantities of clover and other grass seed, brought 
from the north and sold by our merchants. Some of them, however, 
contain mischievous impurities, such as blue thistle, St. John’s wort, 
ripple grass, &c. which thrive prodigiously in our soils. 

My enthusiasm in the cause of agriculture, must be my apology for 
being tedious. My intention, when I commenced writing, was simply 
to mention the matter of business with which I began, and to ask a favor 
— it is this :—I know that an editor ought not to be expected to become 
the private correspondent of every obtrusive subscriber he may chance 
to have. But will you, in one line, recommend a person who would 
willingly become such? I wish to know more than I do about vetches, 
chicory, alsike clover, and many other matters. I received a few seed 
from a friend the last spring, under the name of Egyptian clover, much 
mixed with chicory and other things, which I never saw before, The 
clover put forth white blossoms soon after coming up, has, perhaps, 
as many blooms as leaves, and after the bloom falls, the seeds are re- 
tained ina reddish coloured bur, somewhat resembling in shape the 
bur of the teasel. This may, possibly, be the alsike clover. It was, 
unfortunately, sown in very springy ground, and has been nearly 
drowned by wet weather. It is inclined to grow erect, and to branch 
but moderately, and that entirely above ground. I may wish for a 
friend in your region, who would be willing to answer inquires about 
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such matters, to attend to small agencies, in the way of transmitting| 
small parcels of grass-seed, choice stock, &c. should I think proper 
to seni for them. It has struck me that my professional brother, Dr. | 
Beekman, might be the man. I leave this matter to you.* 

Allow me now, sir, in tendering to you assurances of my highest 
personal respect, to associate therewith my warmest wishes that the! 
Cultivator may find its way into every house in Virginia, and thus! 
become a strong tie between two states, in danger of being dissevered 
in feeling, by papers of a very different description. 

Your most ob’t, Ke. W. S. MORTON. 

Near Farmville, Prince Edward, Va. 30th June, 1836. 


ADVANTAGE OF ALTERNATING CROPS. 

Mr. Buet—Feeling a desire to lend my aid in improving the condi- 
tion of agriculture, I have attempted to write a few lines on that sub- 
ject. It is painful to see the tardiness with which many advance in 
this cause; they continue to follow in the beaten paths of their fathers, 
and to pursue the same system, although they receive but a scanty re- 
muneration for their labor. These remarks I think are peculiarly ap- 
plicable to those who continue to apply their unfermented manure as 
a top-dressing to their grass ground. In order to see more clearly 
the error of their practice, let us enter into some estimates as to the 
profits they receive, in comparison with the profits received under a 
different system. We will suppose their annual product two tons of 
hay per acre, which is about the quantity from the acre in this vicini-| 
ty, in a season; this, at $22 a ton, makes............. eee. $44 00} 

Fall feed,..ccccccvccccvecsccsesccccccsccccccsccccccsccs «62 00] 








Perhaps it may be said that the price put dowa ior the manure is 
too high—if so, the profits would be sull greater. 

If my estimates are not correct, (they are estimates made from 
observation and practice,) 1 hope some of the friends of agriculture 
who are in favor of applying their manure to grass grounds, will point 
out my errors. Yours respectfully, W. CHAPIN. 

Williamsett, June 20, 1838. 


EDUCATION—FEMALE HABITS. 

J. Buer, Fsq.—When I take into consideration the philanthropic ob- 
ject and office of your paper, in calling up the instruction of past ages 
and of diffusing the improvements of the present, Iam compelled to 
tender my acknowledgment of its merits and usefulness. Ata peric# 
when public and private patronage was almo-t withdrawn from the 
great subject of Agriculture in this state, you volunteered the high and 
arduous office of rescuing it from decle..sion ; and cf instituting a me- 
dium of disseminating information at the cheap rate, which should be 
accessible to all those who have curiosity and interest. 

I have read, with intense interest, your papers and recommendations 
on the education of youth, and on the improvements of roads. If some 
few of the older members of our community are wedded to their old 
opinions and habits, I would Jeave them undisturbed. But as it isa 
matter of necessity that the human mind should be always active, let 
us train the rising youth to the highest degree of perception, and ne- 
cessarily of enjoyment. And if this patrimony should be ill received or 
misused, with stoic firmness, let us bear unmerited reprcach. Let 
their attention be awakened to the most lively curiosity, and a fixed 








a -. $46 00) 

Expense of cutting, drying, &c. a ton, say $3, ...... $10 00 
12 loads of manure at the barn, at $2 a load,........ 24 00 | 
Carting and spreading the same,............... ice 0 
Interest on land, allowing it worth $100 per acre,.... 6 00 || 
Expense on the acre,.... 42 50) 


| 
| 
| 








Leaving a clear profit of ............. $3 50) 
or 9% per cent on the land per acre. | 

Now let us estimate the advantage derived from applying the ma- | 
nure to corn ground, and will allow the land to be worth the same as|! 


in the preceding estimate. 


24 loads of manure, at $2 per load,.............ceeeeeeees $43 00 || 
Carting and spreading,...... aeiiiasile Ee ee eee ee 5 00 | 
Expense of raising and harvesting corn crop, ..... Pesteieew 8 00)! 
Interest on land,. .....ccccccseseseccscees ovce ge coors: COR 
| 

$67 00 | 


60 bushels of corn, at $1 per bushel, .............+e0e2++- 60 00 


Loss, first year,.......... $7 00, 

Perhaps some will smile, as they look at the result of the first year, || 
and say their system yields the most profit; but let us continue our | 
system three years longer, and then look at the result: i] 
21 year—Oats, say 40 bushels per acre, at 60 cents the pre- i| 
CONE CURE sik doesnt 066 CHRO e Ris 65:61 wCL Ay bibs Sad b Ns es $24 00 
Seed, sowing and harvesting,...............0. .. $4 00 
The straw will pay for carting, thrashing, &e. 
Clover and herds grass seed, as we would advise they | 
should be sown with the oats,.......... peda dpeadtere | 


3 00 
NENG BO TIRE 6 405 046i eirsdianwsicecnenss BO 
13 00) 


Gain, second year,.......+++++++++ $11 00) 

3d year—Three tons of hay may be expected this year, from two, 
mowings; this, at $18 a ton, amounts to......... Dotsieteamree $54 00) 
Expense of cutting, drying, &c. $5 a ton,.........-. $15 00 
IE GNI is oss sitevewieresecedecscecieseess. BOO 








21 00) 

Gain, third year,..... -- $33 00! 

4th year—Clover and herds grass, 2 tons at $18 a ton, amounts 

icsaans RAE OT ened enters bdteetcnil $36 00) 
Expense of cutting, &c. $5 a ton,.......... sessess $1908 

Nr Se Oe ere ee ee 

16 00) 

Gain, fourth year,..... Piiamecer en $20 00 


Average clear profit, $144 per year, or 204 per cent interest per 
acre yearly, which makes more than twice the profits per acre obtained 
by applying the manure to mowing ground. 











aided llinindaiatinsdeinlgapdaiaimaeataneeaaeed | 
*We have not heard of any experiments being made with either of these | 
lanis, except with the first, and the culture of that has not been persisted in. | 
Ve tender our services to Mr. M. in the way asked, till our frend Dr. B. or 


| 
| 
some other better man than ourselves shall offer.— Cond. | 





and inflexible determination to a single object of pursuit. This has 
guided all the great men of former days to eminence and useiulness. 
Vascillation and irresolution are abortive. Man requires the streng 
impulse of necessity, or the enkindling fire of curiosity, to bring his 
energies into operaticn, and preserve him from the enervating and de- 
bilitating influence of indolence. 

I have sometimes been influenced or subjected to the restraint impos- 
ed by the pressure of business, and the selfish inducement of not going 
out of one’s ewnconcerns. But the grand progress of modern improve- 
ment is such, that a man of taste cannot reirain from going abroad, 
(whether viewed as the attainment of human intellect, or as the dis- 
closures of Almighty beneficence,) to see the wonders of canals, rail- 
roads, the magic power of steam, husbandry, &c. &c. Anda man of 
phiilanthrophy cannot restrain the sentiment of diffuston—to extend 
these benefits to every son and daughter of Adam, who will receive 
them. 

I have read in your paper the eloquent recommendations of the Rev. 
H. Colman; they are harmonious to my ear. I wish they may vibrate 
to the extremes of our common country. 

While we are importing Durham Short-Horns and Saxony Sheep, Iam 
gratified to see that you are importing Prussian School Systems, (the 
probable offspring of the energies cof Frederick the Great.) Will we 
be so tenaceous of improving our farm stock, and leave our children 
to the influences of the moon, witches, ghosts, and unlucky Fridays? 

You have said in your prospectus to the present volume, March No. 
you had something in reserve for the Ladies. I do not know what it is 
—but I have no doubt it will be acceptible, for kind hearts are surely 
good recipients. Doct. Rush, in his lectures, cbserved, ‘“ Our Saviour 
was never abused by a woman.” I believe that could not be said of 
Job. It is stated, man was solitary in the Garden of Kden, withouta 
help meet. It must assuredly be the worst degree of heresy, to pre- 
tend that Supreme Benevolence created woman to abridge the enjoy- 
ment of man. 

The kindness of a woman is not only the highest delight of life, but 
itis the sweetest, softest and most soothing, in suffering disappoint- 
ment and affliction. When we are forsaken, traduced, defrauded, ca- 
lumniated, to have One warm-hearted bosom friend, to whom we can 


iidisclose, with whom we can advise and reciprocate—my God, what 


more can we ask? In sickness, how much soothing—in old age, how 
much devotedness. Look at the Indostan funeral pile! 

Permit me now to suggest the consideration and disclose the obser- 
vation, whether Fashion is not imposing on the females of the present 
day, the debilitating discipline of the yellow bird and canary bird? 
And is it not an abridgement of their enjoyment of life, and a deterio- 
ration of our offspring? All the foreign women who have come under 
my observation have stronger constitutions, and are habituated to 
more rugged exercise. There are tendencies and consequences in eivi- 


lized life, of a hurtful character, which are apt to be unobserved or un- 


heeded, in the crowd of concerns; and while mingled with the ten 
thousand delights of social life, become soamalgamated as to lose more 
of their original character, than of their baneful influence. 

Without going into comparisons that might be odious, when man is 
lord and master of animals, I fee! justified in the inquiry, where in the 
whole circle of Natural History, is the temale decidedly marked by im- 
becility? Whence, then, the imbecility of the sternum and spine? re- 
quiring the support of whalebone, and the desperate constraint of laced 
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stays? Whence this hurried respiration—this strong effcrt ot the 
heart to burst its bands ? wiuci ever should be quiet, bul When aroused 
by the imperative impulse of passion, atfection, or what you may please 
to call it. Nature has ordered this thing in so positive a way as to ren- 
der the penalty of violation so severe, as to awaken all the sympathies 
of the human heart! I have seen the exquisite painting of a shep- 
herdess holding a crook, executed by a master painter, but not of mo- 
dern date ; indeed it did require a perfect pencil. I think some such 
crooks Would be a better antidote against nervous affections than the 
best recommended patent nostrums. 

Whence the delightful tints and tinge, and the full blushes of the 
opening rose? Is it by a seclusion from the sweet influence of the 
dawning day? by a sequestered seclusion from the genial radiance of 
light, and the benign influence of soft and sweet salubrious breezes? 
What delight can surpass the morning dawn and blushing rose? From 
whence arises the captivating, elastic, buoyant step? By reclining on 
a sofa? I would that maiden sweetness should grow up to matron 
kindness, fineness and firmness. And yet the fairest rose that greets 
the dawn, will wither, like a worthless weed. 

Hence, let our aspirations rise, 

To be renewed above the skies; 
Our hold on life is by affection, 

For nothing else is worth possession. 

I feel some apprehension of being proscribed, but this is too fine a 
flower to cultivate in the shade—too fine a bird to be shut up in a cage. 
If there is any return to be rendered to those who are devoted to our 
pleasure, and solace our suffering, I trust your gallantry will not leave 
it unrequited. 
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Your reference to the improvement of roads, leads to the inquiry,! 
who can be indifferent to the importance of this subject, on considering | 
that the social relations, even of neighbors, are, in many instances, se- 
vered by impracticable roads. Who does not perceive that a good soil 
is worthless, and industry labor in vain, without a market? And of| 
what advantage is a market that is inaccessible? To this loss of pre-| 
cious time and sacrafice of comfort and sociability, let us add the long} 
list of heart-rending accidents. | 

The era which most emphatically establishes the distinction between | 
ancient and modern men and manners, is the sublime, exquisite art of} 
Printing—and yet there are some so bigoted as to Le disposed to shut} 
up this grand avenue of instruction, delight and reciprocity, If it be 
to conceal their own defects, let us leave them in their own native dark- 
ness. 
every other occupation of man. There is no science, no art that does 
not require the test, and must be subjected to the skill of the operative. 
But who can sustain the dogma, that simple manipulation alone is suf- 
ficient? Whocan bear the reproach of the very dirt under his feet, on 
a good soil, from bad management? And who might not be privileged 
to exult, on the improvement of a poor one? 

Your paper is necessarily limited to the purpose of exiting and sus- 
taining an interest in agricultural pursuits, and like an index, §G- 
pointing to the great sources of information. And he who refuses or 
neglects to use it, acts as inconsistently as one who refuses or neglects 
to use a key to unlock a chest which he knows to contain immense 
treasure. 

Would this western continent have been so discovered? “ Experien- 
tia docet omnia.” How common is the reminiscent remark and regret; 
if we were to live our lives anew, we would do this and that otherwise. 
Why not, then, avail ourselves by reading, of the experience and obser- 
vation of others, and add it to our own acquirements? The very rea- 
son why some will not get information or knowledge, is the very reason 
why they will not receive it. F. 





GRAFTING AND BUDDING FRUIT TREES. 

Frienp J. Buec—The Cultivator had been published more than a 
year before I knew any thing about it. When I casually saw one of 
the numbers J became a subscriber at once, and have ever since perus- 
ed its columns with interest, and trust with profit also; and I doubt 
not but there are hundreds now who would be added to the list of your 
subscribers, if they knew of the work and its intrinsic value. 

I had at first thought of only writing you some observations on graft- 
ing and budding, and on the propagation of new varieties, but the subject 
seemed so closely connected with the culture that I determined on pre- 
senting the following, which, I think, might enable any one, with a lit- 
tle care and observation, to raise apple trees* for his own orchard of a 
superior quality. 

Grafting and budding are very simple operations. With only a few 
minutes instruction, a person may perform either, and in one or two 
days practice he may perform it dexterously. Whata pity then that so 
much ignorance prevails on a subject of so much import to our health, 
convenience and comfort. 





Agriculture shall not be so debased, as to reject what advances |; 





,._ "My remarks are Se mpd confined to the culture of apple trees, yet with 
little variation would apply to other fruit trees. 
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bhave Kept @ hursery ior several years; | > hot “ brea” to tae 


| Calling, nor have | received much persona! instruction. 


It 1 should be found capable of adding any thing to the common 
| Stock of knowledge on this subject, mine, whatever 1 possess, has been 
| Principally obtained in the field of practical experiment—so I think this 
| communication cannot justly be called “ book” horticulture. : 

Ist. Sowing, culture, &c. 

In the present state of agricultural knowledge, it is almost super- 
fluous to state, that the soil should be rich and highly manured. I think 
that unfermented manure, deeply ploughed under in the fall, befo re 
| Sowing, whether on sward or otherwise, answers very well. As the 
| Seeds do not vegetate till in the spring, the manure will become incor- 
| porated with the earth, and the earth also pulverized by the frost; after- 
wards rotted manure, coal ashes and wood ashes, whether leached or 
unleached, may be most suitable.* 

In the jatter end of the 10th month, (November) is the time I prefer 
sowing, which may be done in straight parallel rows, three feet and a 
half apart, and two inches deep. If too thick, they may be thinned to 
}about six inches; if too thin, the vacancies may be filled up by trans- 
planting them soon after they come up, dirt and all, like cabbage. 

The seed of apples made late in cider, sown in the pumice, will an- 
/Swer equally well. If sown in a narrow straight trench, thickly spread 
,and covered, not too deep, or mixed with a little earth and exposed in 
| heaps they will keep till spring: in which case they should be sown as 
; early as the frost goes out of the ground. I have lost both apple and 
| thorn sowings even when the seed was duly frosted for want of this 
precaution. 
| I advocate the level cultivation. Weeds should not be suffered to 
‘grow to be pulled out by hand, but the earth frequently stirred and 
| Kept loose with a narrow hoe or rake. This saves time, as they can 
be gone over with much more expedition than when suflered to get foul, 
ahd that it promotes their growth must be obvious to all. If it be ine 
tended to graft or bud them at the ground, this should be done when 
they are two years old. 
GRAFTING. 


' 








|| The mode of grafting which | preter, is technically called cleft graft- 


ing, and isthat mostcommonly practised in nurseries and in top graiting 
also. As mypractice has some peculiarities in its mode, I shall aim at 
a description of it. The stock may be cut off with an oblique cut; a 
vertical or perpendicular cicft is nuw to be made across the slope, and 
say aninch anda half deep, witha butcher knife, a new one is best 
that it may be sharp and thin, in order that the stock may be slit apart 
‘rather than cleft, which leaves it much smoother to receive the pen, 
/which latter must now be cut ina perpendicular direction in the form 
‘of a wedge; the upper part of this wedge must be cut with a shoulder, 
but inasmuch as it should be made with a single cutdownward, on each 
iside, with a common pen-kuife, the shoulder will necessarily be of a 
|bevel form, and somewhat scolloping. The part to be inserted, how- 
‘ever, should be two inclined planes, coming together to a point, and a 
‘little the thickest on the outside, and the slit may now be held open by 
| pressing the thumb backward against the inside of the slope on the long 
side, and the pen may be pushed downward as far as the shoulder will 
/permit, in such manner that the inner bark of the stock, and that of 
\the scion may mcet exactly together. If the stock does not hold the 
| pen firmly, it may be tied with woollen yarn or bass shreds. The earth 
|may now be drawn round the scion and pressed firmly about it. If the 
;cement was applied according to Hopkins’ recommendation, (see Cul- 
| tivator, vol. iii. p. 29,) the success would probably be more certain; and 
|for top grafting, clay or cement of some kind is indispensable. McMa- 
hon says, “ the best time for grafting is just when the buds have swol. 
len and are ready to burst,” and this accords with my experience. 
BUDDING. 

I shall now proceed to the consideration of budding, and shall de. 
scribe a mode which I think a more expeditious one than any I have ever 
seen described in print. 

Take the scion of the kind intended to be propagated, make a trans. 
verse cut pretty close above the bud into the wood, about half wa 
lround the scion, then from each extremity cf this cut let cuts be made 
‘obliquely, so as to come together about half an inch below the bud, and 
enclosing the bud in the form of aninverted cone. Several may be done 
ready for use, and may readily be plucked off the scion, if it be in good 
order for budding, by taking a close hold of the footstalk of the leaf. 
Then fixing on a smooth part of the stock to be budded, make a hori- 
zontal cut quite through tothe firm wood ; from the middle of this trans. 
verse cut make a slit downward, of a length to suit the bud, being care. 
ful not to cut too deep; then taking a bud from the twig, which has 
been previously cut round, and holding it in the left hand, proceed to 
separate the bark from the stock clean te the wood on each side, b 
thrusting the point of the knife into the edges of the bark within the 














ae | think Coxe states is as an experimental fact, that trees in an orchard grow 
better by being manured with creek mud than stable manure. Why not so in 
a nursery? 
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slit, being careful not to wound the cambium beneath it. The bark be 
ing thus raised for the admission of the bud, slip it directly down until 
the top of the shield comes just below the first made transverse cut, and 
enters into its place. The whole may now be bound round with bass 
or woollen yarn, from the bottom of the slit to the footstalk of the leaf, 
and on it a little to press the bud close to the stalk. In three or four 
weeks the bandages may be removed. In the spring, at the rising of 
the sap, it may be headed down. The sprouts must be rubbed off until 
the buds starts. 


As a considerable time elapses after heading down before the bud} 


starts, during which the exposure of the crown, and particularly when 
large, frequently occasions gangrene, very injurious to the tree, hence 
I recommend that the stock be cut off, say a hands breadth above 
the bud; these may be shortened in June, within an inch or less 
of the bud; let this not be neglected. If the stump be kept alive until 


the bud grows of a size large enough to keep up a free circulation of|! 


sap, all is safe, and the bud itself adheres in its new place with as much 
life as it grew on its parent twig, and when inserted on stocks not too 
large, and judiciously managed, makes a wound incomparably less 
than any other mode of grafting. ‘The proper scions for obtaining buds 
from, are the young thrifty shoots at the extremities of the branches 
of a young and thirty tree. If the earth has been kept loose about it, 
so much the better. I here repeat your observation, that “both the 
stock and the scion should be in a state of active growth, and the more 
vigorous the better, when the process of budding is performed.” The 
buds to be prepared are the most prominent; small sunken buds are 
slow to vegetate. Let the twigs be divested of their leaves, but not of 
their leaf stocks. Whilst using keep them constantly moistened or im- 
mersed in water, at least their but ends. The operation may be per- 
formed very well witha pen-knife of the ordinary kind, the blade should 
be thin and keen and the point sharp. 

Apple trees may be budded from the 20th of June until the 20th of 
September; but I should judge from the 10th of August to the 10th of 
September, the best time. 

I have now a lot of trees, some of which were grafted and some bud- 
ded on stocks of the same age and similar; on measuring them this day 
(28th of June) a majority of the budded trees exceeded two feet, and 
some near three feet, and one over three feet—whereas, of the grafted, 
one alone come up totwofeet. I have made similar experiments at dif- 
ferent times, and those budded have almost invariably exeelled. 

Some object to budded trees on the ground that they will not bear as 
early by two or three years, as grafted ones. If such be the fact, | 
should suspect the bearing to be premature, and might be occasioned 
by nursery transplanting, winter grafting, &c. Whereas, budding to 
be successful, must necessarily be performed in fixed, and I may almost 
say, vigorous stocks. Premature bearing is the forerunner of prema- 
ture decay. 

A few remarks on pruning and transplanting will close this part of 
the subject, but which, for want of time, I reserve for a future number. 

SOLOMON PHILLIPS, Jr. 

Brownsville, Fayette Co. Pa. July, 1836. 

P. S. I would be gratified by seeing something in the Cultivator about 
the culture of peach trees. 
ee 











Sheep Husbandry. 


THE SHEEP.—( Continued from page 71.) 
THE PROPERTIES OF WOOL. 

A consideration of the most important properties of wool, now taken 
in a very general way, and to be hereafter applied to the different breeds 
of sheep, cannot be better introduced than in the words of one to whom 
the agriculturist, whatever department of husbandry may chiefly oc- 
cupy his attention, is much indebted. He is speaking of the size of the 
fibre, or the fineness or coarseness of wool. “ Fine and coarse,” says 
he, ‘“‘are but vague and general descriptions of wool; all fine fleeces 
have some coarse wool, and all coarse fleeces some fine. I shall en- 
deavor, for the information of my readers, to distinguish the various 
qualities of wool in the order in which they are esteemed and prefer- 
red by the manufacturer. First, fineness with close ground, that is, 
thick-matted ground. Second, pureness. Third, straight-haired when 
broken by drawing. Fourth, elasticity, rising after compression in the 
hand. Fifth, staple not toolong. Sixth, colour. Seventh, what coarse 
is init to be very coarse. Eighth, tenacity. Ninth, not much pitch- 
mark: but this is no other disadvantage than the loss of weight in 
scourlng. 

“The bad or disagreeable properties are—thin, grounded, toppy, 
curly-haired, and, if in a sorted state, little in it that is very fine; a 
tender staple, no elasticity, many dead white hairs, very yolky. Those 
who buy wool for combing and other light goods that do not want mil- 
ling, wish to find length of staple, fineness of hair, whiteness, tena- 
city, pureness, elasticity, and not too many pitch-marks.” These sup- 








lrated, for the propriety of some of them may admit of doubt; few, 
|however, will be entirely omitted. 
FINENESS. 

That property which first attracts attention, and which is of greater 
importance than any other, is the fineness of the pile—the quantity of 
fine wool which a fleece yields, and the degree of that fineness. Of 
the absolute fineness little can be said. It varies to a very considera- 
ble degree in different parts of the same fleece, and the diameter of the 
‘same fibre is often exceedingly different at the extremity and the centre. 
|The micrometer has sometimes indicated that the diameter of the for- 
mer is five times as much as that of the latter; and consequently, that 
a given length of pile taken from the extremity would weigh twenty- 
five times as much as the same length taken from the centre and cleansed 
‘from all yolk and grease. 

That fibre may be considered as coarse whose diameter is more than 
| the five-hundredth part of an inch; in some of the most valuable sam- 
\ples of Saxony wool it has not exceeded the nine-hundredth part of an 
inch; yet in some animals, but whose wool has not yet been used for 
|manufacturing purposes, it is less than one-twelve-hundredth part of an 
inch. 

| The fineness of the wool differs greatly on the different parts of the 
sheep. That running down the side of the neck and covering the shoul- 
i\ders, the ribs, and the baek, is the finest’; the next covers the superior 
|part of the legs and the thighs, and extends up to nearly the haunch 
and the tail; and a still inferior portion runs along the upper part of 
ithe neck, the throat, the breast, the belly and lower part of the legs. 
There is considerable variation in this respect in different breeds, and 
\in individuals of the same breed; and, although a fleece, taken gene- 
‘rally, may be said to be adapted to a particular use, yet a portion of 
,it may be employed in the manufacture of a much more valuable arti- 
\cle; and at the same time a greater quantity will be thrown aside as 
‘not sufficiently fine for the originally intended purpose. 

THE WOOLSTAPLER. 

This is the business of the woolstapler,—the middleman between the 
| breeder and the manufacturer. He purchases the fleece, and occasion- 
‘ally sells it in the same state, but oftener assorts it; dividing it into dif- 
‘ferent parcels, according to their degree of fineness principally, or the 
| possession of some property which fits it for a certain manufacture. 
|The sorter, who ought to have delicate sense of touch and a quick eye, 
‘has several baskets around him, distinguished, at least in the mind’s 
'eye, by a certain number according to the finemess of the staple, and 
{into which, with a rapidity that would surprise the inexperienced ob- 
iserver, and with an accuracy that can seldom be disputed, he divides 
\the wool. There are seldom fewer than six divisions, and sometimes 
imore than double that number, according to the quality of the fleece, 
‘or the expected demand for wools of a certain kind. The manufacturer, 
who knows precisely what wool will suit his purpose, and to whom the 
'remainder would be useless, is thus enabled te obtain from the stapler, 
' without trouble or risk, the quantity and the sort that he requires. 

| The short wool fleeces are usually distributed into ten parcels. The 
|\picklock—as its name, the picked locks, would imply—is the very 
\best and choicest wool of the kind, and many fleeces of inferior wool 
‘are sometimes assorted before any great quantity is thrown into 
|\this basket. The prime, an excellent wool, and but in a slight degree 
| inferior to the first. The two next divisions, the choice and the super, 
jare good wools, but the fineness or the trueness of the staple gradually 
|decreasing. The greater part of a good Down fleece would, on assort- 
ment, be chiefly thrown into one or the other of these compartments, 
| but some proportion even of the best would find its way into the bas- 
|kets yet to be mentioned. The head, this title either indicates the part 
|of the sheep whence the wool is usually procured, or that it is at the 
‘head of the inferior sorts. The sixth division is—the downrights, av 
|honest, sound wool; but that is all that can be said about it. Next 
| eomes the seconds—the best of the woo! from the throat or breast. The 
leighth is—the abd, a disputed and unintelligible term, meaning a stil! 
|inferior wool. The livery—principally the skirtings and edgings, and 
\the short coarse or breech wool, that which comes from the breech of 
ithe animal. 





THE INFLUENCE OF TEMPERATURE. 
Various causes affect the fineness of the pile; and temperature, if 
|not the most powerful of them, deserves more attention than has been 
|paid to it. It has already been observed, and it is a matter of common 
remark, that the extremities of the wool, and, frequently, those por- 
| tions which are near to the root, are larger than the intermediate parts. 
|The extremity of the fibre has generally the greatest bulk of all. It is 
the product of summer, soon after the shearing time; when the secre- 
tion of the matter of wool is increased, and when the pores of the skin 
|are relaxed and open, and permit a larger fibre to protrude. The por- 
| tion near the root is the growth of the spring, when the weather is 
|getting warm; and the intermediate part is the offspring of winter, 








posed good and bad qualities will not be taken in the order here enume- 


| when, under the infinence of the cold, the pores of the skin contract, 
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and permit only a finer hair to escape; while, probably, some of the| 
cutaneous glands concerned in the growth of the fibre cease to act. 

If, however, the animal is well fed, the diminution of the bulk of 
the fibre will not be followed by weakness or decay, but in proportion 
as the pile becomes fine, the value of the fleece will be increased ; but 
if cold and starvation should go hand in hand, the weolly fibre will not 
only diminish in bulk, but in health and strength and worth. 

The variations in the diameter of the wool in different parts of the 
fibre will also curiously correspond with the degtee of heat at the time 
the respective portions were produced. The fibre of the wool, and the 
record of the meteorologist will singularly agree, if the variation in 
temperature are sufficiently distant from each other for any appreciable 
part of the fibre to grow. 
~ It will follow from this, that the natural tendency te produce wool of 
a certain fibre being the same, sheep in a hot climate will yield a com- 
paratively coarse wool, and those in a cold climate will carry a finer, 
put at the same time a closer and a warmer fleece. In proportion to 
the coarseness of the fleece will generally be its openness, and its ina- 
bility to resist either cold or wet; while the coat of softer, smaller, 
more pliable wool, will admit of no interstices between its fibres, and 
will bid defiance to frost and storms. 

The natural instinct of the sheep would seem to teach the wookgrower 
the advantage of attending to the influence of temperature on him. He 
is evidently impatient of heat. In the open districts and where no shel- 
ier is near, he climbs to the highest parts of his walk, that if the rays 
of the sun must still fall on him he may nevertheless be cooled by the 
breeze; but if shelter is near, of whatever kind, every shaded spot is 
crowded with sheep. 

Lord Somerville says, “The wool of our Merino sheep after shear- 
time is hard and coarse to such a degree as to render it almost impos- 
sible to suppose that the same animal could bear wool so opposite in 
quality, compared to that which had been clipped from it in the course 
of the same season. As the cold weather advances, the fleeces reco- 
ver their soft quality.” Enough will be said in the course of the work 
respecting the duty and the propriety of giving these useful animals, 
when placed in exposed situations, some shelter from the driving storms 
of winter; and the alteration in the fibre of the wool shows that it 
would also be advisable to provide the flock with a shade and defence 
against the fervid rays of a meridian sun in the summer months. 

A writer of high authority thus expresses himself: “Sheep carried 
from a cold to a warmer climate soon undergo a remarkable change in 
the appearance of their fleece. From being very fine and thick, it be- 
comes thin and coarse; until at length it degenerates into hair. Even 
if this change should not take place to its full extent in the invividual, 
it will infallibly do so in the course of one or two generations. The 
sheep that we see covered with hair are not therefore in reality a diffe- 
rent species from those that are woolly, nor is wool in its nature spe- 
cifically different from hair—it is only « softer and finer kind of hair. 
The effect of heat is nearly the same on the hairs of other animals. 
The same species that in Russia, Siberia, and North America, produce 
the most beautiful and valuable furs, have nothing in the warmer cli- 
mates, but a coarse and thin covering of hair.” —British Husbandry. 

—— | 


EXTRACTS. 


ON THE USE OF LIME AS A MANURE—By M. Pvvis. 
Translated for the Farmers’ Register from the Annales de [ Agriculture Fran- 
caise, of 1835.—( Continued from page 69.) 

FLEMISH LIMING. 

13. The use of calcareous manures in the department of the North, 
as in Belgium, appears to be as old as good farming. It is now much 
less frequent in Belgium. The ancient and repeated limings have, as 
it seems, furnished to great part of the soil, all that is necessary to it, 
for the present. But the department of the North still receives lime, 
marl, or ashes, every where, or nearly so, where lime is not a compo- 
nent ingredient of the soil. They distinguish in this country two kinds 
of liming. The first [chaulage foncier] consists in giving to the soil, 
every 10 or 12 years, before seed time, four cubic metres, or 40 hecto 
litres of lime to the hectare.* They often mix with the slaked lime, 
ashes of bituminous coal, or of peat, which enter into the mixture in 
the proportion of from a third to a half, and take the place of an equal 
quantity of lime. The other mode of liming [chaulage @assolement,] is 
given in compost, and at every renewal of the rotation, or upon the 
crop of spring grain. It is also in regular use in this country, still more 
than in Belgium, upon the meadows on cold pasture lands, which do 
not receive the waters of irrigation. It warms the ground and increases 
and improves its products. The older the compost is, the greater its 
effect, which lasts from 15 to 20 years, at the end of which time the 
dressing is renewed. 

14. The limings of Normandy, the most ancient of France, are kept 
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up in the neighborhood of Bayeux, while elsewhere they are forbidden 

in the leases: however, now they go over all the surface which has 

need of them; but in place of being applied immediately to the soil, as 

in the ancient method, the lime is almost always put in compost. 
LIMING OF LA SARTHE. 

15. Of the mode of using lime, that of La Sarthe seems preferable. 
It is at once economical and productive, and secures the soil from all 
exhaustion. It is given every three years, at each renewal of the rota» 
tation, in the average quantity of 10 hectolitres to the hectare,* in 
compost made in advance, with seven or eight parts of mould, or of 
good earth, to one of lime. They use this compost on the land for 
the autumn sowing, and placed alternately with rows of farmyard 
manure. This method, of which the success is greater from day to 
day, is extending on the great body of flat argilo-silicious lands, which 
border the Loire; and it would seem that this method ought to be 
adopted every where, on open soils that permit surplus water to drain 
off easily. On very moist soils the dose of lime ought perhaps to be 
increased. 

We would desire much to inculcate with force the suitableness and 
eminent advantages, of using at the same time lime and [alimentry] 
manure. Here they do better still, in using at the same time a com» 
post of lime with earth and dung. In addition, during the half century 
that the Manceaux have been liming, the productiveness of the soil has 
not ceased to increase. 

16. The countries of which we have spoken, are those of France in 
which liming is most general. However, more than half the depart- 
ments, I think, have commenced the use, and ina sixth, or nearly, it 
seems to be established. Doubtless, the first trials do not succeed every 
where. There is required a rare combination of conditions for new 
experiments, even when they have succeeded, to induce their imitation 
by the great mass. Still, successful results are multiplied, and become 
the centres of impulse, from which meliorations extend. 

ENGLISH LIMING. 

17. The English limings seem to be established upon quite another 
principle from that of France. They are given with such prodigality, 
that the melioration upon the limed soil has no need to be renewed af- 
terwards. Whilst in France we are content to give from a thousandth 
to a hundredth of lime to the tillable soil, from 10 to 100 hectolitres to 
the hectare, they give in England from one to six hundredths, or from 
100 to 600 hectolitres to the hectare. The full success of the method 
of our country might make us regard the English method as an unne- 
cessary waste. It seems that they sacrifice a capital five, six, ten times 
greater, without obtaining from it a result much superior; and that 
without lavishing [alimentary] manures also afterwards, the future 
value of the soil would be endangered in the hands of a greedy culti- 
vator. 

We will not urge the condemnation of a practice which seems to 
have resulted in few inconveniences. The abundance of alimentary 
manures which the English farmer gives to his [limed] soils, has 
guarded against exhaustion: and then, in very moist ground, they have 
doubtless by the very heavy liming, made the soi] healthy, and its na- 
ture seems modified for a long time to come; and such kinds, and 
where humus abounds, will take up a heavy dose of lime, and, as it 
seems, always without inconvenient consequences; there is then form- 
ed there the humate of lime in the greatest proportion, and we shall see 
that this combination is a great means of productiveness in the soil. 


SURFACE LIMING. 

18. In Germany, where liming and marling, like most other agricuk 
tural improvements, have recently made great advances, besides the 
ordinary modes of application, lime is used as a surface dressing. 
They sprinkle over the rye, in the spring, a compost containing 8 to 10 
hectolitres of lime to the hectare, fifteen days after having sown clover. 
Also on the clover of the preceding year, they apply lime in powder, 
which has been slaked in the water of a dunghill, the dose being less 
by one half; the effect upon the clover and the following crop of wheat 
is very advantageous. 

In Flanders where they use lime mixed with ashes, it is especially 
applied to meadows, natural or artificial, and the application is then 
made on the surface. 

BURNING LIME. 

19. The burning of lime is performed with wood, with pit coal, or 
with peat; in temporary kilns, or furnaces, in permanent, or in per- 
petual kilns. It is burned in many places most economically with coal, 
but it is not so good a manure as the lime burned with wood, because, 
as it seems, of the potash contained in the latter case. There are but 
few places in which peat is used for this purpose; however, in Prussia 
they succeed with three-fourths peat and one-fourth wood. It is, doubt- 
less, a very economical process, and the Societe d’ Encouragement has 
given in its transactions plans of peat kilns; but I know not whether 
the operators who received prizes for their use have continued the 
practice. 











* 46 bushels to the acre, English or American measure.—Tr. 


“114 bushels to the acre.—Tr. 
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Temporary kilns admit of the burning of a great quantity of lime; 
but the permanent kilns burn it with most economy of fuel. In the 
first, 5 quintals of wood burn 4 quintals, or one ton, or 24 hectolitres of 
lime—and in the others, the same quantity of wood will suffice for 6 
quintals, or 34 hectolitres. But in the permanent kilns such is the ex- 
pense of construction and repairs, that they cannot be justified except 
when kept in frequent use. Coal burns from three to four times its 
bulk of lime—the shape of the kiln, the kind of limestone, and that of 
the coal, making the difference. Hydraulic lime is calcined more easily 
than the common [chauz grasses.) Egg-shaped kilns, for coal, seems 
to be preferable to the conical, which are more generally met with. 

PRECAUTIONS TO BE USED IN LIMING. 

20. Whatever may be the method adopted for using lime, it is essen- 
tial that, like all calcareous manures, it should be applied in powder, 
and not in a state like mortar—and upon the earth when not wet. Un- 
til the lime is covered up finally, all rain upon it ought to be avoided, 
which reduces it to paste or to clots: and this injures its effect greatly, 
and even more than reasoning can explain. It ought not to be placed 
except upon soil, the surface mould of which drains itself naturally [by 
permitting the water to pass through.] Ona marshy soil, unless the 
upper layer has been we'l dried, or ina very moist soil, from which 
the surface water does not sink or pass off easily, the properties of lime 
remain as it were locked up, and do not make themselves seen, until, 
by new operations, the vegetable mould has been drained and put in 
healthy condition. 

On an argillaceous and very moist soil, the use of marl, which is ap- 
plied in great quantities, is preferable to that of lime, because it can 
have a more powerful effect in giving the deficient health to the sur- 
face mould. On soil of this kind, adeep ploughing is a preliminary con- 
dition, essential to the success of either liming or marling: because in 
increasing the depth of the tilled soil, we increase also the means of 
putting the surface into healthy condition. | 

21. To secure the effect of lime on the first crop, it ought to be mixed | 
with the soil some time before the sowing of the crop: however if it 
is used in compost, it is sufficient that the compost be made a long 
time previously. 

Lime, whether alone or in compost, spread dry upon the soil, ought 
to be covered by a very shallow first ploughing, preceded by a slight 
harrowing, in order that the lime, in the course of tillage, may remain 
always, as much as possible, placed in the midst of the vegetable mould. 

Lime, reduced to the smallest particles, tends to sink into the soil. 
It glides between small particles of sand and of clay, and descends be- 
low the sphere of the nutrition of plants, and stops under the ploughed 
layer of soil: and when there in abundance, it forms by its combina- 
tions a kind of floor, which arrests the sinking water, and greatly in- 
jures the crops. This is an inconvenience of lime applied in heavy 
doses, and is hastened by deep ploughing. 

VARIOUS QUALITIES OF LIME. 

22. It is necessary for the farmer to know the nature of the lime, 
which he uses. It may be pure, or mixed with silex, clay, or magnesia! 
Pure lime is the most economical, the most active, that which can pro- | 
duce the most effect in the least quantity. 








Silicious limestone is used in great quantity. The lime from it re- 
ceives, as does the foregoing, the name of hot lime, and there is little | 
difference in the application, except that more of the latter is wanting. 

Argillaceous lime is the same as the hydraulic lime, or the poor lime 
of builders. It appears that the first two kinds are more ‘avorable to 
forming grain, while the latter favors more the growth of straw, grasses, 
and leguminous crops. It is better for the improvement of the soil, but 
a heavier dose of it is required. 

Magnesian lime acts very powerfully, but exhausts the soil if given 
in a large dose, or if it is not followed by alimentary manure in abun- 
dance. It has exhausted some districts in England, and entire pro- 
vinees of America,* and it is to this kind that seem due most of the 
complaints against lime. 

By chemical processes the farmer may make himself sure of the na- 
ture of the lime which he uses. 

Pure lime is commonly white, and is dissolved, without any thing 
being left, in nitric or muriatic acid. 

Silicious lime is often gray, and leaves a sandy residue [after solu- 
tion,] which is rough to the touch. 

Argillaceous lime is obtained from stones which have a clayey odor 
and appearance: it is commonly yellow; and leaves, after the solution, 
a residue which is mostly an impalpable powder [et qui prend en masse, ] 
which may be formed into a mass when wet. 

Magnesian lime is made from stone commonly coloured brown or 














*The author has been deceived by exaggerated accounts of injury from 
liming in America. It is probable that wherever it occurred, it was caused by 
the usual ignorance of the action of lime: from erroneously considering it as 
alimentary, and directly fertilizing manure, and after applying it, wearing out 
the soil by continued graincrops. Such effects are spoken of by Bordley.—Tr. 





pale yellow ; it forms a white cloud in nitric acid, diluted with water; 
and used in less quantity than sufficient for saturation. 


OF SECOND LIMINGS. 
23. When the lime field returns to the state in which it was before 
the operation, when the same weeds re-appear, and the crops lower in 
product, it is time to renew the application of lime. It may be con. 
ceived that the time of the second liming depends on the amount given 
in the first. When the dressing has been light, it is necessary, as is 
done by the Flemings, and the Manceaux, to recommence entirely, or 
to the extent of the first dressing: when it has been heavy, the next 
may be diminished by one-half. Besides, in this matter we should take 
counsel of the state of the soil and of experience, because there are 
mm lands which demand, and can use heavier doses of lime than 
others. 





PICKING, OASTAGE, AND BAGGING OF HOPS 

Are the operations which close the culture of the hop, which begins 
“to bell,” or show the seed-vessel, some time in August; and if the 
weather prove favorable, it will be ripe by the end of the month, or the 
beginning of September. When the seed begins to change from a pale 
straw-colour to a light brown, to emit a fragrant smell, to feel firm, and 
to be easily rubbed to pieces, they are signs which indicate its having 
arrived at maturity, and being ready to be gathered. 

As a preparation for the gathering of the hops, strong frames of 
wood, called “bins,” or “cribs,” about nire feet long and four feet 
wide, are placed in different parts of the plantation, fixed upon legs 
three feet high; thus affording room for three or four pickers on each 
side, who, together with the man who collects the poles, are called a 
“set,” and deposite the hops, when picked, in a coarse cloth, which is 
hooked to the insides of the frame so as to forma large bag in the 
centre. 

The bine is first cut about two or three feet above the ground, much 
lower being considered injurious to the root, by the profuse bleeding 
which it oceasions, and the pole is then wrenched from the earth by 
means of what in Kent is called a “ hop-deg.” This instrument is con- 
structed of a strong, tapering stick, near three inehes in diameter, and 
about five feet long; at the distance of nearly a foot from the larger 
end of which a small bar of iron, of about a foot Iong, is clenched; 
and being bent in the middle into an acute angle, the inside is reughen- 
ed by the smith into something like teeth, which, when fixed upon the 
lower end of the pole, as it were, bite and hold it fast. 

The poles are then laid horizontally across the frames, and two are 
usually given to one set; but smaller frames or baskets are also very 
commonly used, and itis then customary for one woman to engage a 
basket for herself and family. The price of payment varies according 
to the quantity grown, and is often not named until after the picking. 
Upon an average growth the pay is about 10d. the basket of five bush- 
els; anda tolerable good picker will earn 2sa day. The number of 
bushels picked by each set being kept by means of the double-tally.* 

The weather deemed most favorable for picking is that which is nei- 
ther very sultry nor moist ; for if the sun be very hot and scorching, it 
is apt to shrivel and discolour the hops before they can be gathered off 
the poles; and if the morning be dewy, those which are picked in 
a damp state become musty. To prevent injary from the sun, the pole- 
pullers therefore take down no more than the pickers can strip in @ 
short time; and if it be necessary to begin the picking before the dew 
is evaporated, the pole is shaken to and fro, in order to throw off as 
much of it as possible. As it always happens that the hops do not ri- 
pen at the same time, neither do they all run of one quality upon the 
same bine. The Farnham planters, who are particularly attentive to the 
maintenance of the long and well-established credit of their hops, not 
only set out all those that are fresh ripe for the first gathering, but 
make such distinctions in the appearance of their respective qualities 
as in their judgment seems most proper, so as to assort them into at 
least three different parcels, each according to their separate value. It 
is their practice, therefore, “to begin at the bottom of the pole, and to 
pick the hops one by one, without bunches, long-tails, or leaves. Those 
that are just at the proper degree of ripeness, and are full and fair in 
their appearance, are first gathered, and put by themselves into the bin- 
cloth: such as are rather inferior in quality, or not exact!y taken at 
the proper degree of ripeness, are of the second sort, and are likewise 
put by themselves ina basket. As, however, with the Farnham plant- 
ers, hops that are under-ripe are more esteemed than such as are over- 
ripe, the second sort takes in only the greenish hops: such as are 





* This simple device is formed of two thin pieces of wood, which are neatly 
planed and accurately fitted together by means of a shoulder formed on the 
principal part, or ¢a//y, which is three inches longer than the inferior part, or 
check : the two, when joined together, making the doudle-ta/ly, which 1s ge- 
nerally twelve inches long by one and a half square. One of these is apropri- 
ated to each set, who receives the check part, the tally remaining with the 
foreman, who, as the baskets are delivered, cuts one notch at the same time 





upon both by joining them together. 
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brown and oVer-ripe are the third sort; and if the grower is very nice,! 
a fourth basket is set for such as are defective in their form, or have, 
received a check during their growth.” 

It is of the greatest consequence that the hops should be dried as) 
soon as possible after they are picked, since, if they are kept long in! 
the baskets in which they are brought from the grounds, they are apt 
to beat and spoil ; the hops picked in the morning are therefore carri-| 
ed to the “ cast,” or kiln, at noon. 

The operation of oustage is one of great nicety, for the strength and| 
flavor of the hop are extremely volatile. The oast is nearly similar | 
to a malt-kiln, and the hops are laid in parcels of 25 to 30 bushels, 
about five or six inches thick, upon a haircloth. The kiln having been | 
previously heated, the temperature is regulated to one uniform but mo: | 
derate degree of heat, in order that the hops may not dry too fast, and | 
is kept at that degree until the upper part of the heap appears to have, 
felt the fire ; when, the lower part being then considered dry, the heap 
is turned ; but, before that is done, the heat should be somewhat low: 
ered, and restored when the turning has taken place. The thickness’ 

of the heap must depend upon the state of the hops, for, if they be, 
full of moisture, they should be laid upon the kiln very thin, and a less | 
degree of heat should be applied, or otherwise the steam arising from | 
them will make them cake, or run into lumps. They take, in general, 
about ten or twelve hours in the drying. A fourteen feet kiln will 
therefore dry in the twenty-four hours 200 bushels of hops from the | 
bines, or about 350 Ibs. of dry hops; that is to say, at two drying s, for |: 
the men work all night. The fuel usually employed is either pad or| 


charcoal, as being the most secure from communicating any smell), 


which might injure the delicacy of the flower. 


When sufficiently dry, the hops are shovelled to the upper floor of) 


an adjoining store, called the “ stowage-room,” in which they are bag- | 
ged. 

The bagging for market does not take place until some days after} 
the hops have been carried to the store-room, as from the extreme! 


state of brittleness in which they are when taker from the kiln, they i 


would be broken if immediately handled, and the sample would be | 
thus materially injured. They are therefore laid in heaps upon the’ 
floor, in order to give them that degree of toughness and tenacity | 
which they acquire by a moderate degree of sweating. They are then' 
put either into bags or pockets. The first picking, being generally of, 
the brightest colour, are usually put into the pockets; and the late’ 
pickings, from being brown, are packed into bags of about seven and 
a half feet in length, and eight in circumference, which are universal | 
ly of 24 ewt. while the weight of the pockets is only 14 to 14 ewt. that! 
of the bagging itself is 25 lbs. The mode of bagging is as follows :~| 

A cirenlar hole, covered by a trap-door, and sufficiently large to ad- 
mit the mouth of'a hop-bag, is made in the floor of the stowage-room. A| 
few hops are tied tight in the lower corners of the bag, in “order that, | 
when full, they may be lifted and removed with ease. A hoop, rather, 
larger than the circumference of the hole, is used to stretch out the’ 
bag, by means of hooks on the outer side of it, the inner side of the! 
hoop, when the bag is let down into the hole, either resting on the, 
floor, or ona frame of wood made over it. When the bag is thus| 
stretched put, and let into the opening, the “feeder” throws down a} 
few shovel-fuls; and the “ bagster,” descending into the bag, with flat) 
shoes, or leathern socks on his feet, treads the hops regularly and| 
carefully down, especially towards the sides. More hops are then| 
thrown down, and closely pressed, until the bag is filled; the tighter| 
and closer the better, for the firmer they are packed the longer will) 
they keep. The hoop i is then loosened, the bag is let down to the lower | 
floor, more hops are tied into the upper corners, and it is sowed up as 
closely as possible, the whole operation being generally completed 
within an honr.— British Husbandry. 





PREPARATION OF WOAD CAKES. 


The manufacturer of woad cakes should avoid cutting the leaves of 
the plant, till the period when they are richest in indigo; this substance 
is, to be sure, contained in the leaves of the isatis, during all the peri- 
ods of its vegetation; but the colouring principle does not present it- 
self at all times in the same quantity or of the same quality. In the 
young leaves the colouring principle is of a delicate blue, in those of 
a middle age the colour is deeper, and in the ripe leaves it approaches to 
black. It has likewise been proved by observation, that the colouring 
principle is obtained from the young leaves with more difficulty than it 
is from those advanced towards maturity. 

It appears then, that the most advantageous time for gathering the 
leaves of woad, is when they have acquired their ful] growth. But 
by what marks is this to be determined ? 

The mauufacturers of woad cakes govern themselves upon this sub- 
ject according to their own observations, and their modes of procedure 
vary more or less in different countries. 

In England and Germany, the leaves are cut as soon as they begin 


ti 


In Thuringia, the leaves are gathered when they begin to droop, 
and to give out a strong, penetrating odor, 

In Tuscany, the time for cutting the leaves is judged by the colour 
which a leaf affords when pressed between two linen cloths. 

In the Roman states, the leaves are considered to be matured when 
they lose the intensity of their colour, and begin to fade. 

In Piedmont, the leaves are gathered when they begin to fall. 

In the south, the leaves are considered as being mature when they 
exhibit a violet shade upon their borders. 

We are indebted to M. Giobert, of Turin, for an excellent treatise 
upon woad, in which he states that, according to his observations, the 
quantity of indigo contained in the leaves of the plant in the most fa- 
vorable seasons, increases progressively from the eleventh to the six- 
teenth day of their vegetation, after which time it remains stationary 
during four or five days, and then begins to decrease. The observa- 
tions of M. Giobert have been confirmed in the south of France, at 
Bedford, and in nearly all Italy; and from them may therefore be de- 
duced a general rule, by which the cutting of the leaves of woad may 
be governed, whenever the vegetation of the plant has been favored by 
the combined action of a good soil, a warm atmosphere, and a suita- 
, ble degree of moisture, for without ‘this the leaves will not have reach- 
led maturity in twelve or sixteen day, and they should not be gathered 

before approaching that state. 

The extraction of the indigo is uniformly performed with more ease 
atan earlier period of vegetation, than when the leaves are perfectly 
|mature ; the quantity of colouring matter obtained is equally great, and 
the hue of it is handsomer. 

The leaves of the isatis are gathered by plucking them off with the 
hand, or by cutting the stalks with a knife or pair of scissors; but 
whichever way is practised, care must be taken not to injure the stalks 
or tops of the plants; the cuttings may be repeated once in six or eight 
days, so as not to allow time for the quality of the leaves to degene- 
rate. A mixture of the leaves of strange plants, and of the bastard 
woad, with those of the isatis tinctoria, must be carefully avoided. 

The leaves, when gathered, are put into baskets and conveyed to 
the work shop in which the manufacture of woad cakes is carried on; 
when they have begun to wither, they are ground between two mill 
stones equally channelled ; the bruised substance being frequently stir- 
red with a shovel, and the grinding continued till the nerves of the 
leaves can no longer be perceived by the eye. All the juice which flows 
out during grinding, is carefully preserved to moisten the paste with 
when it is fermenting, 

The paste is carried under a shed, the ground of which is a little 
sloping, and paved with cemented stones, in which are little channels 
for conveying into a reservoir the juice which flows out. Under the 
highest part of the shed is formed a bed of the paste three or four feet 
in length ; to render this bed as compact as possible, it is beaten down 
with heavy pieces of wood. Fermentation commences in a short 
time, the mass swells and cracks, and there flows out from it a black 
liquor which is conducted into the reservoir by the channels in the 
pavement. In some manufactories this liquor is allowed to run off upon 
the ground without the shed ; but the odor which it diffuses in this case 
is very offensive. 

Whilst fermentation is going on, attention is paid to reuniting the 
mass when it cracks, and to moistening it either with urine, or with 
the juice which flowed from it when between the mill stones. 

After the paste has fermented well for three or four days, the mass 
is again beaten down, and this operation is renewed several times dur- 
ing the twenty or thirty days that the fermentation lasts ; the paste 
being in the intervals moistened with the juice, and the surface of it 
united. 

In a cold season, or when the leaves are poor and dry, fermentation 
will not be completed in a month; in Italy they often allow four 
months for it, and sometimes the bed is not removed till the following 
spring. 

There is a kind of worm which often takes possession of these beds, 
and sometimes in such numbers as to devour all the indigo contained 
in them; in this case the beds must be turned over, and, if this be not 
sufficient, the whole must be again ground in the mill. 

After fermentation the paste seldom appears of a uniform texture, 
and there will be found in it some remains of nerves which are visible 
to the eye; for this reason it is subjected to a second grinding, after 
which it is ready to be made into cakes; this is done by filling round 
wooden moulds with it, or by forming loaves four or five inches in di- 
ameter, and eight or ten in height, and usually weighing about three 
pounds and a quarter. In the south of France the moulds are usually 





much smaller, and the loaves of woad known by the name of shells, 
weigh but little more than one pound. These cakes should, when 
broken, appear of a violet colour, and exhale a good odor. 

The cakes are placed upon hurdles and carried toa dry and airy 
place to harden. 








to droop, and their bluish colour to degenerate into a pale green. 





In most countries the cakes are sold in this state to the dyers, who 
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make use of them either to heighten their wood dyes, or for dying by 
themselves a soft blue; but in general they are made to undergo ano- 
ther process, by which they are improved; this is called refining. 
This last operation is, however, seldom performed by the manufactur- 
ers, but by the dealers to whom they are sold in large quanti- 
ties ; the reason of this is, that the process of refining can be perform. 
ed advantageously only on large masses, and the proprietor of the fields 
for cultivating woad has only the product of his harvest, and the con- 
veniences necessary for making it into cakes. 

For refining the woad cakes, it is necessary that they should either 
be ground in a mill or broken in pieces with an axe; the fragments are 
made into beds about four feet high, and sprinkled either with water, 
or, what is preferable, with the juice of the leaves; heat is developed in 
a short time, and a violent fermentation takes place. At the end of 
six days the bed is turned, so as to bring the interior or under portion 
upon the top; this is watered in the same manner, and, five or six days 
after, the bed is again made over with the same care. These opera- 
tions are renewed at short intervals, till the mass, having ceased to 
ferment, becomes cold; in this state all the animal and vegetable por- 
tions, with the exception of the indigo, are decomposed, and it is now 
sold to the dyers to the greatest advantage. 

The mode of making woad cakes here described, is undoubtedly the 
most perfect one, but it is not everywhere practised. At Genoa they 
do not refine them; in the department of Calvados, and upon the Rhine, 
they pile up the leaves without grinding them; and they mould the 
cakes as soon as the division of the mass will allow of this operation. 

It is necessary to observe, that an immense variety in the quality of 
the cakes is produced, not only by the nature of the soil and climate, 
but also by the difference of seasons, and by the care bestowed upon 
the cultivation of the plant and the gathering of the leaves; and from 
these circumstances arises the different estimation in which they are 
held in commerce, and consequently the various prices at which they 
are sold. The leaves of woad yield about one-third their weight of 
good cakes ; these, when used with indigo to form dyes for producing 
a permanent blue colour, serve not only to facilitate fermentation, but 
add the indigo which they contain, tothat which is brought from India, 
and thus render the dye less expensive. 

The cakes, especially those that have been refined, contain alone a suf- 
ficient quantity of indigo to give to cloth all the shades of blue, which 
can be procured from the imported material. M. Giobert states, that 
M. Alexander Mazera, in the presence of several skilful dyers and ma- 
nufacturers, and of the commissaries of the Academy of Turin, co- 
loured with the cakes four pieces of fine cloth of four different shades, 
and they were judged to be at least equal in brilliancy and durability 
to those obtained from the best Bengal indigo. 

M. de Puymaurin has published an account of a process by which 
the inhabitants of the island of Corfu colour, with the leaves of the 
isatis, the woollen stuffs of which they make their clothing. ‘The prac- 
tice with them is to cut the leaves when the plant is in flower, and, 
after carefully drawing out all the nerves, to reduce them to paste ina 
mortar; this paste is dried in the sun, and when it is to be used for 
colouring, is placed ina bucket and moistened with water ; the mixture 
gradually heats and at length ferments strongly ; water and a little 
weak ley of ashes is added, and the paste undergoes the putrid fer- 
mentation. Into this composition the cloth which is to be coloured is 
plunged, and allowed to remain eight days, turning it from time to 
time ; in this way it acquires a deep and lasting blue. The ease with 
which this process is executed would render it very useful in farmers’ 
families.—Chaptal. 





MOORS. 

In some of the counties of England, there are considerable tracts of 
low swampy land, called moors, which for ages was thought to be of 
very little value. Lincolnshire, especially, was almost half covered 
with these deep alluvian fens, the favorite haunts of aquatic birds and 
amphibiousanimals. The greater part of these moors have been drained 
and brought under the plough and harrow; and thus converted into 
some of the finest and richest lands in the kingdom. One method of 
draining as I was told, in Lincolnshire, where the ground will not ad- 
mit of any other, is by steam engines. The water which would other- 
wise accumulate in miry places, and prevent cultivation, is pumped up 
from one level to another, till it flows off in artificial channels, or is 
made to irrigate the higher grounds in the yay 

We, in this country, have but just begun to find out that our low 
swampy lands are the most valuable lands we have. Thousands and 
thousands of acres, even in the oldest states of the Union, are at this 
moment worse than useless to the owners, when a little expense and 
trouble might make them yield the best hay and pasturage, and the rich- 
est harvests of any they possess. It is wonderful to see how our peo- 


ple will cling to the hills and knolls of their farms, year after year, till 
they have utterly worn them out, when they have the richest bottom 
lands within a stone’s throw, which have long since swallowed up the 
soil of all the high grounds in the vicinity, and which needs only to be 





drained and cultivated, to reward their owners a hundred fold. And 
how many thousand beds of rich vegetable manure are there, which 
the proprietors have never dreamed of, and from which they might, 
with very little expense, restore their exhausted uplands. How la- 
mentable is it to see industrious families almost starving upon thirty or 
fifty acres of sand and gravel, when they might just go down into their 
own moors, and grow rich upon twenty acres—Dr Humphrey’s Tour. 
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FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON.—No. VI. 
SOCIAL AND RELATIVE DUTIES. 

I mean the duties which every man owes to others and to society ; 
and from the performance of which, from christian or benevolent mo- 
tives, flows the purest and sweetest pleasures that fall to the lot of 
man. To do good unto others is not only a cardinal Christain duty, 
but it is a civil duty of the highest grade. It is a duty which blends it- 
self in all the concerns of life, from the performance of which no class 
is exempt, and whieh has an intimate bearing upon the good order and 
happiness of society. Were I to give an illustration of its best influ- 
ence upon society, in a collective body of men, I should point you to 
the society of Friends. As an entire class, they are probably more 
exemplary, in the performance of the social and relative duties of life, 
than any other class. I speak not of their religious tenets; but only 
of the influence which these appear to have upon their secular or worldly 
conduct. Their habits of industry, temperance, brotherly love and ge- 
neral benevolence, are worthy of high commendation, and of general 
imitation. 

To discharge these dutics suitably, you ought to become impressed 
with the belief of their importance, resulting as well from a conscious- 
ness of duty, as from a conviction that your individual happiness de- 
pends, in a great measure, upon their performance. There is a mutual 
dependence upon each other among the various classes of society, like 
that of the members of the human body. The manufucturer depends 
upon the farmer and others for the sale of his fabrics, and the means 
of his subsistence. The mechanic and the professional man have a 
like dependence upon other classes ; and the farmer, though most in- 
dependent, is greatly indebted to the other classes for his prosp€rity, 
and the social enjoyments of civilized society. Each class flourishes 
best when all classes flourish most. Hence every individual acts wisely, 
who endeavors to promote the prosperity of all. 

Let, therefore, no narrow-minded jealousy, or envious rivalship, de- 
ter you from the performance of a duty to a neighbor, or from rejoic- 
ing inthe success of his honest labors—for you are in many ways bene- 
fitted by his success ; but rather strive to commend him, by following 
his example in whatever is meritorious. A little pecuniary aid, the in- 
fluence of your own good conduct in economising time and money, and 
in practising the charities of life, and even a friendly and kind deport- 
ment, may effect much among your acquaintance, to preserve them from 
bad habits, and inrendering them useful and respectable in society. It 
is through the influence of individuals, thus exerted, that communities 
are elevated in their character and enjoyments. We may, by precept 
and example,—by affection and kindness, win men to good habits; but 
we can seldom induce them to adopt those habits by coercion, or by a 
cold repulsive demeanor. We must illustrate, in our own persons, their 
benign influence, if we would persuade men to practise the virtues 
which adorn life, and impart to human beings their highest felicity. 

The man who seeks to promote only the interest of seli—who would 
make the labors of others tributary to his wants, without reciprocating 
the favor to society, in some way, is an insulated being, an alien in the 
human family, a stranger alike to the sympathies and enjoyments which 
were designed to elevate him in the scale of intelligent beings. 


EDUCATION OF FEMALES. 

The principle just stated explains very obviously the weariness, de- 
bility, and injury to health which invariably follow forced confinement 
to one position or to one limited variety of movement, as is often wit- 
nessed in the education of young females. Alternate contraction and 
relaxation, or, in other words, exercise of the muscles which support 
the trunk of the body, are the only means which, according to the Crea- 
tor’s laws, are conductive to muscular development, and by which bo- 
dily strength and vigor can be secured. Instead of promoting such ex- 
ercise, however, the prevailing system of female education places the 
muscles of the trunk, in particular, under the worst possible circum- 
stances, and renders their exercise nearly impossible. Left to its own 
weight, the body would fall to the ground, in obedience to the ordinary 
law of gravitation; in sitting and standing, therefore, as well as in 
walking, the position is preserved only by active muscular exertion. 
But if we confine ourselves one attitude, such as that of setting erect 
upon a chair—or, what is still worse, on benches without backs, as is 
the common practice in schools,—it is obvious that we place the mus- 











cles which support the spine and trunk in the very disadvantageous po- 
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sition of permanent instead of alternate contraction; which we have 
seen to be in reality more fatiguing and debilitation to them than sever. 
labor. Girls thus restrained daily for many successive hours, invaria 
bly sufler—being deprived of the sports and exercise after school-hours 
which strengthen the muscles of boys, ard enable them to withstand 
the oppression. The muscles being thus enfeebled, they either lean 
over insensibly to one side, and thus contract curvature of the spine; 
or their weakness being preceived, they are forthwith cased in stifler 
and stronger stays—that support being sought for in steel and whale- 
bone which nature intended they should obtain from the bones and 
muscles of their own bodies. The patient, finding the maintenance of 
erect carriage (the grand object for which all the suffering is inflicted) 
thus rendered more easy, at first welcomes the stays, and, like her 
teacher, fancies them highly useful. Speedily, however, their effects 
show them to be the reverse of beneficial. ‘The same want of varied 
motion, which was the prime cause of the muscular weakness, is still 


further aggravated by the tight pressure of the stays interrupting the}, 


play of the muscles, and rendering them in a few months more power- 
less thanever. In spite, however, of the weariness and mischief which 
result from it, the same system is persevered in; and, during the short 
time allotted to that nominal exercise, the formal walk, the body is left 
almost as motionless as before, and only the legs are called into activi- 
ty. The natural consequences of this treatment are, debility of the 
body, curvature of the spine, impaired digestion, and, from the di- 
minished tone of all the animal and vital functions, general ill health: 
—and yet while we thus set Nature and her laws at defiance, we pre- 
oe to express surprise at the prevalence of female deformity and 
isease! 

It would be easy, were it required, to prove that the picture here 
drawn is not overcharged. A single instance from a note appended by 
Dr. Forbes to an excellent treatise on “ Physical Education,” by Dr. 
Barlow of Bath, will suffice. After copying the programme of a board- 
ing school for young ladies, which exhibits only one hour’s exercise, 
consisting of a walk, arm in arm, on the high road, and that only when 
the weather is fine at the particular hour allotted to it, in contrast with 
nine hours at school or tasks, and three and a half at optional studies 
or works,—Dr. Forbes adds :—“ That the practical results of such an) 
astounding regimen are by no means overdrawn in the preceding pages 
is sufficiently ¢vinced by the following fact, a fact which, we will ven- 
ture to say, may be verified by inspection of thousands of boarding) 
schools in this country. We lately visited in a large town a boarding- 
school containing forty girls; and we learned on ciose and accurate in- 
quiry, that there was not one of the girls who had been at the school two 
years, (and the majority had been as long) that were not more or less 
CROOKED! Our patient was in this predicament; and we could per. 
ceive (what all may perceive who meet that most melancholy of all pro- 
cessions,—a boarding-school of young ladies in their walk) that al/ her 
companions were pallid, sallow, and listless. We can assert, on the same 
authority of personal observation, and onan extensive scale, that scarcely 
a single girl (more especially of the middle classes) that has been at a board- 
ing-school for two or three years, returns home with unimpaired health: 
and for the truth of the assertion, we may appeal to every candid father, 
whose daughters have been placed in this situation.’’* 

The sedentary and unvaried occupations which follow each other for 
hours in succession in many of our schools, have also been the cause of 
needless suffering to thousands: and it is high tiffe that a sound physi- 
ology should step in to root out all such erroneous and hurtful practices. 

Instead, therefore, of somany successive hours being devoted to study 
and to books, the employments of the young ought to be varied and in- 
terrupted by proper intervals of cheerfuland exhilerating exercise, such 
as is derived from games of dexterity, which require the co-operation 
and society of companions. This is infinitely preferable to the solemn 
processions which are so often substituted for exercise, and which are 
hurtful, inasmuch as they delude parents and teachers into the notion 
that they constitute in reality that which they only counterfeit and su- 


ductive capital of the country. 


| ON EDUCATION. 
| How is a nation to grow rich and powerful? Every one will an- 
\swer—By cultivating and making productive what nature has given 
jthem. So long as their lands remain uncultivated, no matter how rich 
by nature, they are still nosource of wealth : but when they bestow labor 
jupon them, and begin to plough and sow the fertile earth, they then 
become a source of profit. Now is it not precisely the same case with 
|the natural powers of mind? So long as they remain uncultivated, are 
‘they not valueless‘ Nature gives, il is true, to the mind talent, but 
she does not give learning or skill: just asshe gives to the soil fertility, 
{but not wheat er corn. In both cases the labor of man must make 
them productive. Now, this labor applied to the mind, is what we call 
education ; a word derived from the Latin, which means the educing or 
bringing forth the hidden powers of that to which itis applied. In the 
same sense also when we use the word cultivation we say: “ cultivate 
jthe mind,” just as we say cultivate the soil. ‘ 

From all this we conclude that a nation has two natural sources of 
wealth: one, the soi/ of the nation, and the other, the mind of the na- 
tion. So long as these remain uncultivated, they add little or nothing 
to wealth or power. Agriculture makes the one productive, education 
‘the other. Brought under cultivation, the soil brings forth wheat and 
corn and good grass, while the weeds and briars and poisonous plants 
‘are all rooted out: so mind brought under cultivation, brings forth skill, 
jand learning, and sound knowledge, and good principles: while igno- 
rance and prejudice, and bad passions, and evil habits, which are the 
| weeds and briars and poisonous plants of the mind, are rooted out and 
destroyed. 

An ignorant man, therefore, adds little or nothing to the wealth of the 
|country, an educated man adds a great deal: an ignorant man is worth 
‘little in the market, his wages are low, because he has got no know- 
‘ledge or skill to sell. Thus ina woollen factory a skilful workman may 
iget $10 or $15 a week, while an unskilled workman must be contented 
|with $2 or $3. In the store of a counting house, one clerk gets $1,000 
‘salary because he understands book-keeping or the value of goods, 
|while another who is ignorant, gets nothing but his board. * * We see 
this diflerence too when we look at nations. Thus China has ten times 
‘as many inhabitants as England, but England has a hundred times as 
/much skill; therefore, England is the more powertiul of the twe, and 
‘frightens the Government of China by a single ship of war. 

Thus, too, among the nations of Lurope, Prussia is more powerful 


,and prosperous than any other of the same size on the continent, because 


| 


all her people are educated, and that education is a Christian one, ma- 
king them moral and industrious as wellas skilful. Lf, then, the educa- 
tion of the people be necessary to the prosperity of the nation, it is the 
duty of the government or nation to provide for it: that is, to see that 
no child grow up in ignorance or vice, because that is wasting the pro- 
T his education tooshould be a Christian 
education in order that children when they grow up should be honest, 
faithful and temperate: for if a man be a liar or a drunkard his know- 
ledge and skill is worth little to the country, because he will be neither 
trusted nor employed. 

None know the value of education but those who have received it: it 
is therefore the duty of every child who has been well educated himself, 


ito use his influence when he grows up to extend it to others, and if he 


be a legislator to make it national and universal in his country.—Mc- 
Vickar. 
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TO IMPROVE THE SOIL AND THE MIND. 














THE CROPS. 
In a recent excursion to the western borders of the state, we took 
much pains to ascertain, from the best sources, the probable average of 





persede. We have already seen what an important part the mental sti- 


mulus and nervous impulse perform, in exiting, sustaining, and direct- IS a Cc 
° P . S a | Cayuga lake, the product does not exceed half a fair average crop; that 


in Cayuga and Onondaga, the proportion diminishes to a third, and that 


ing muscular activity; and how difficult and inefficient muscular con- 
traction becomes, when the mind, which directs it, is languid, or absorb- 
ed by other employments. The playful gambolling and varied move- 
ments which are so characteristic of the young of all animals, man not}! 
excepted, and which are at once so pleasing and so beneficial, show that,|| 
to render it beneficial in its fullest extent, nature requires amusemeat 
and sprightliness of mind to be combined with, and be the source of, 
muscular exercise: and that, when deprived of this healthful condition, 
it is a mere evasion of her law, and it is not followed by a tithe of the 
advantages resulting from its real fulfilment. The buoyancy of spirit 
and comparitive independence enjoyed by boys when out of school, pre- 
vent them suffering so much from this cause as girls do; but the inju- 
ry inflicted on both is the more unpardonable, on account of the ease 
with which it might be entirely avoided.—Combe’s Prin. of Physiology. 


the wheatcrop. The result of these inquiries is a conviction, that westof 


in Oneida it will not be one-quarter of the quantity required for the 
population of the county. These counties embrace the great wheat dis- 
trict of our state. The causes of failure have been, a snowy winter, 
which smothered much of the grain, a wet spring, the hessian fly, and 
lastly, we suspect to some extent, the grain worm. This insect has 
been detected about Geneva and Ithaca, and we doubt not it has tended 
to diminish the product east of those places, as the farmers, not being 
sensible that the enemy was among them, omitted to look for it in their 
wheat fields till it had fallen and burrowed in the ground. The two 
first enumerated causes seem, however, principally to have operated to 


lessen the crop, and particularly the wet spring. 


The cora crop seems diminutive in quantity, inferior in quality, and 
unpromising in product. An early frost would cause an almost total 








* Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, article Physical Education ; vol. i, p. 698. 


failure of a sound crop. We would repeat our advice, to harvest this 
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most both of the corn and the fodder. 

We remarked, that both the wheat and corn crops looked best where 
the surface was most undulating and hilly, and better towards the heads 
than near the outlets of tne small Jakes. The cause of this is apparent. 
The heavy rains of May and June completely saturated the soil; so 
that where it was stiff, or reposed upon a tenacious subsoil, and the 
surface flat or but slightly sloping, the ground became virtually a con- 
cealed marsh, producing deleterious effects upon the wheat, and pre- 
venting the early working of the corn ground. We are persuaded, from 
its beneficial pt ng in our own grounds, that had a thorough system 


of under-draining been previously adopted upon many farms we saw,|. 


the expense of draining would have been nearly made up to the pro- 
prietors in the increased products of the past season. Although it may 
seem paradoxical, we are persuaded, and will hereafter endeavor to 
show, that under-draining, by rendering the soil more pervious to at- 
mospheric and solar influences, is alike calculated to counteract the ef- 
fects of drought and habitual wetness. 

The potato crop was suffering there, as here, from drought. The 
tubers were small, and the hopes of an abundant crop were diminishing. 
Peas, oats and grass were abundant and heavy. Buckwheat looked 


well, though apprehensions were entertained that it would suffer from)! 


early frost and the dry weather. Slight frosts had been already expe- 
rienced in some districts. In Seneca and Tompkins counties, large 
quantities of flax were being cut with the cradle or scythe, cultivated 
principally for the seed. 

A correspondent near Trenton, N. J. writes thus: 

“T yesterday had the product of ten acres of wheat thrashed, and ob- 


tained 60 bushels. In an adjoining field of about equal fertility, I last}; 


year had at the rate of 22 bushels to the acre. Sixteen acres of rye 
averages about two bushels the acre, and is much better than some of 
my neighbors. One of them sowed ten bushels of wheat on good 
ground, and obtained five bushels. The snow and the fly together de- 


stroyed our prospects of winter grain. Oats are good. Mine yielded || 
40 bushels the acre. Maize, where the first planting stood well, is set-|| 


ting an unusual number of ears; but the season has been so cold and 
damp, that they seem likely to be small, and if early frosts should come 
the crop will generally be light.” 

From a review of the information from all the states bordering on the 
Atlantic, it is very evident, that the crops of bread-corn are uncommonly 
deficient; that prices must consequently be high, and that but for the 
probability of our receiving heavy importations of grain from Europe, 
the prospect of a scarcity would be alarming. With these prospects 
before us, it becomes a matter of duty, as well as of interest, to hus- 
band well our means, and to endeavor, by prudence and economy, to 
avert the evils which threaten, at least the indigent classes of our popu- 
lation, the coming winter. 


CHESS, OR CHEAT. 

We received the same day, from W. R. Cahoon, of Dover, Del. and 
from Ed. Wilbur, of Pittsford, N. Y. inquiries as to the origin and cha- 
racter of chess—whether it is a distinct species of plant, produced only 
from its kind, or a diseased, imperfect wheat. This has been a long 
controverted question; and although it has been well settled, in the 
minds of those who have become partizans in the controversy, it has 
so happened, that the opinions have been equally confident upon both 
sides! It would be presumption in us to assume the office of umpire, as 
we have made no special observation or experiments with a view to 
solve the question; but as we feel called upon to respond to the inquiry 
in some way, we will offer a few considerations which, at present, in- 
cline us to the opinion, that wheat is transformed into chess, or rather 
that chess is diseased wheat, without intending, however, to be drawn 
into further controversy in the matter. 

Naturalists class wheat under the genus triticum, and chess under 
that of bromus ; and they contend, what we are not prepared to deny, 
that one genus or species of plants, never assume, from disease or mal- 
formation, the character of another genus or species of plants; and that 
hence wheat cannot generate chess. On the other hand, there are 
many practical farmers, and some of them philosophers too, who insist 
that wheat is mutable, and liable to change into chess ;—that chess 
does grow, with wheat, where no chess has been sown, and where none 
existed in the soil; that where the soil is clean, and the seed pure, 
chess is not found in other farm crops, and that hence chess must be 
degenerate wheat, capable of germination and reproduction. One or 
two things is implied in the latter opinion ;—either that naturalists have 
erred in classing chess with the family bromus, and in considering it a 
species, or that there are exceptions to general laws in vegetable phy- 
siolgy. We will not pretend to discuss these points, but proceed to 
state, in a brief nanner, some facts, which we can account for in no 
other way, than by adopting the opinion we have expressed. 

1. In wheat fields, chess most abounds where the wheat is in the 
most unhealthy condition—most in those spots where the wheat, for 
want of due pulverization of the soil, or from wetness, is most thin and 
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ly, and least wise , if yt 3 me:ior and ary wnd the erop most 
thick and heaithy. if chess originated enly from chess, it would be 
equally distributed ; and would not particularly, ani sometimes almost 
‘exclusively abound, where the ground has been but partiatily tilled, as 
upon the margin of the field, about stumps, and in low damp places 
| When chess is found in other crops, as it often is, being sown with the 
seed, it shows itself alike in every part of the field. 

2. Upon a farm belonging to us, and occupied by a tenant, eight or 
‘ten acres of fallow were sown with select pure seed. The product was 
about 80 bushels of chess, and less than half the quantity of wheat. 
The soil was adapted to wheat, and believed to be perfectly clean. 
| 8. In the Farmer’s Register for January, of the current year, Thomas 





| C. Nelson, states, that a wheat field belonging to him, self-sown, in con- 
| sequence of the crop having been destroyed by a hail-storm, just before 
harvest, and not subsequently ploughed, which looked well in February, 
turned out to be “all chess,” and gave him more of this commodity, 
|upon three acres, than he had had upon his farm in the preceding 38 
| years. 

| 4. The same number of the Register contains a letter from N. Bur- 
| well, to the editor, accompanied by a root bearing apparently wheat and 
| chess. 

| §. In the same work for November last, we find a letter from G. W. 
Featherstonhaugh, stating that he had in his possession, a plant con- 
taining four stalks and heads of chess, with the skin of a kernel of 
wheat, so attached to the root, as to satisfy him and cthers, and among 
others the late President Madison, who examined it, that in this parti- 
cular instance a kernel of wheat had produced a plant bearing heads 
of cheat. 

It is needless to multiply facts of this kind, hundreds of which might 
be quoted; and yet we are aware that they are not all permitted to 
outweigh the authority of a well settled principle of natural law. 
With these remarks we must leave the mooted point where we found 
it,—involved in difficulty on both sides. 


STONE FENCES. 
Where stones abound upon a farm, and require to be taken off the 
, fields to facilitate tillage, it is no doubt economical to work them into 
stone fences, and the sooner the better, as by it an incumbrance is re- 
moved, and a substantial fence erected. The economy of making 
stone fences in other cases, will depend on the scarcity, or price, of 
other materials for dead fences, on the facility of making live ones, and 
on the comparative cost of quarrying or drawing the stone. These cir- 
cumstances will vary on almost every farm, and must become matters 
of individual calculation. But all experience teaches, that where stone 
| walls are to be made, there is economy, in the Jong run, in making them 
well, that is, is in making them so that they shall prove an efficient 
barrier to farm stock, and outlast the maker of them. If they are not 
‘efficient and durable, they become a source of incalculable trouble and 
iexpense. The damage to crops, and the expense of frequent repairs, 
| to say nothing of their unsightly appearance, will soon overbalance the 
cost of building them well in the outset. “What you do, do well,” is 
}a maxim that will apply with particular force to this branch of farm 
improvement. 
The material necessary for a good wall, is flat stones; the requisites 
| to insure durability are, a substantial foundation, which will give equal- 
|ly to pressure or to frost—a sufficient base to sustain the superstruc- 
|ture—a coping, and a good workman: and to render them efficient, 
| they should be 4% or 5 feet high, either entirely of stone, or crowned 
|with a sufficient wooden structure. Ifthe mass of stone are not flat, 
jor rather if they are all round, they will not stay long in their place, 
without a broad base, and great slope upon the exterior surface. 
Round stones should be only used in what are denominated half walls, 
and which are to be crowned with wood. If the foundation gives un- 
equally, the structure of the wall will soon be deranged, and parts of it 
will fall. A prudent way is to base it upon the hardpan, or subsoil, by 
clearing off the surface earth. Stone walls, unless laid in lime, which, 
by the bye, is an excellent practice, particularly about farm-buildings, 
where the expense can be afforded, should incline inwards from the 
base to the coping. The s!ope should be an inch in a foot; and if the 
wall is five feet high, and twelve inches broad at top, it should be two 
feet broad at bottom. The coping, which consists of broad stones, ex- 
tending across the top, tends by its weight and its bond, to keep the 
materials in place. Heavy stones, of suitable size, should be reserved 
for this use. But even with good materials, a good foundation, anda 
broad base, a stone wall will not be permanent, unless the stones be 
properly placed, so as to constitute a bond. and prevent their falling 
piecemeal. The construction of a wall of stone or brick, demands an 
observance of the same professional rules of structure, whether it be 
intended for a fence or a dwelling. The breaking of joints, both Jength- 
wise and across, which we denominate the bond, constitutes the main 
strength of the structure. 
There are three modes of constructing stone fences in common use: 











1. Where the material is abundant, and where the whole structure 
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js to be of stone. Such should be five feet high, two feet broad at bot- 
tom, and one foot at top, which will allow a flare of one inch to the foot 
on each surface. 

2. Where the materials of the fence are to be part stone, and part 
wood, which is sometimes termed half wall fence. In constructing this, 
posts cre first set in the line at proper distances, the wall is then built 
24 or 3 feet high, and boards nailed to the posts above to the required 
height, or two rails added, holes for which should be made in the 
posts previous to their being put down. The posts serve to steady 
and preserve the wall; and they should be of durable materials, as 
cedar, locust, &e. as their situation subjects them to rapid decay. 
Another mode is, to insert three foot posts into pieces of stout plank, 
or blocks of wood, to be worked into the wall 14 or 2 feet above the 
surface of the ground, and to close to wall over them, and then add the 
board or rails as before. 3 

3. Wall with riders. This is built, of any convenient height, of 
stones; poles or rails are then laid lengthwise upon the top; stakes to 
cross are then inserted, which keep the poles in place, and support 
other poles or rails, placed upon them, which completes the structure. 


EARTHEN OR SOD FENCES. 

In many districts, where fencing materials of all kinds are scarce and 
dear, earthen or sod fences are resorted to. But they are generally 
badly constricted, and are of temporary duration. Like most other 
farm operations, there are more ways of doing the thing wrong than of 
doing it right; and if there are no rules laid down for doing right, the 
wrong is of course likely to prevail. ‘To remedy the general want of 


information upon this subject, we give the substance of Anderson’s di-|| 


rections for constructing them, with the remark, that it might be advi- 
sable with us to make them of less height than he directs, and to crown 
them with a beard or rail. 

He directs that sod fences, or dykes, be built three and a half, or four 


feet broad at the base, 15 or 18 inches at the top, and 5 feet high, and | 


that the sods or turf be so laid on, having been first cut of the required 
size, in such a manner as that every sod from top to bottom, binds the 
joinings of the other below it, with as much accuracy as bricks ina 
well built wall. The uppermost course of sod is cut a little longer than 
those that are immediately below it, and placed with the grassy side up- 


permost, so as to project a little on each side, which is not only of use}, 


to throw the water a little off the wall or dyke, but is also of use in 
preventing sheep or cattle from attempting to jump over it. He has 
found, that a wall, whose foundation is stone, though the stones rose 
no more than a foot, having the upper part finished with sod, or alter- 
nate layers of stone and sod, is probably more durable than any other 
kind of fence composed of either of these materials. We doubt the 
utility of mixing stones and sods in our dry and hot climate. The 
grass would die, the earth crumble down and the stones fall. At the 
foot of the wall or dyke, on both sides, is dug a ditch 14 or 2 feet deep, 
leaving a ledget of a few inches broad on each side, that the dyke may 
not be undermined by the crumbling of the loose earth into the ditch. 
These ditches not only give the dyke an additional height, and keep its 
foundation dry, but are also of use to prevent cattle from coming close 
to it, and rubbing upon it or tearing it down with their horns, which 


they are very apt to do if this precaution be omitted. Earthen dykes), 
or fences can be built at about one-fourth part of the expense of stone} 


walls, where stones are convenient, and if carefully built, may be kept 
in repair for any number of years, at a very small expense. The 
reader will find the subject more largely treated of in Anderson’s Es- 
says, vol. 1, p. 7, and in the 4to ed. of Dickson, vol. 1, p. 155, &e. Of 
the cuts below, fig. 1 shows a stone wall with a stone coping; figs. 2. 
Fig. 1. 
Fig. 5. 
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3,4 and 5 represent the manner of forming earthen fences, so as to 
prevent their crumbling down and being destroyed. Fig. 2 is a per- 
pendicular section; fig. 3 a side view; fig. 4 is a perpendicular view of 


q|| 


|| or sank fence, faced with stone, often constructed in parks, or where it 
jis desired that the view shall not be obstructed. 
Fig. 2. 
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AGRICULTURAL MUSEUMS. 

The Scotch, who we have often commended for their agricultural 
|societies, and agricultural improvements, are adding to their means of 
| information, the important advantages of agricultural museums. Three 
of these museums have been established by individual enterprise, since 
/1830, at Stirling, Edinburgh and Perth. The third report of the 
Messrs. Drummonds, at Stirling, has justreached us. It contains 160 
pages, 50 of which are copied with communications from the most emi- 
nent practical mer. We avail ourselves of the language of Mr. Archi- 
‘bald Gorrie, to make known to our readers the nature of these collec- 
tions, and some of the advantages which are Likely to result from them. 

“In these museums, which are open to the public, specimens of the 
various productions of the garden, the field, and the forest, with mo- 
dels and improved implements of busbandry, are here exhibited. In 
one place may be seen the different varieties of grain and pulse, in 
straw and in sample, now in general cultivation, or recently introduced 
from foreign parts, with explanations respecting soil, culture, weight, 
climate, acreable produce, &c. by which means the farmer may easily 
avail himself of the collected experience of his brethren, and be in- 
duced to contribute in return. In another place appears a collection of 
the different species and varieties of roots now under cultivation, af- 
fording the same advantages. Ample collections of living and dried 
specimens of grasses, in scientific arrangement, form another interest- 
ing feature in the exhibition, pointing to the farmer, in language as 
strong as it is in the collective power of grass to express, a profier of 
service, whereby he can improve its condition, and, with much advan- 
tage to himself, convert it into flesh. And the various improved and 
rare productions of the garden that appear at, and give additional in- 
terest to these museums, show that nothing shall be wanting on the 
part of horticulturists in promoting improvements in the field. To the 
intelligent and enterprising young man, desirous of pursuing the im- 
portant art of agriculture as a profession, or of becoming a gentle- 
‘man’s land-steward or overseer, such schools of instruction must be of 
immense value, as there he can have, for days, weeks, or months to 
gether, opportunities of minutely examining the specimens, labels, and 
appropriate books—of coming in constant contact with the most scien- 
tific and practical agriculturists of the day—thus affording him the 
means of storing his mind with the most valuable facts, in a mode not 
more inviting than it is novel and expeditious.” 

The first section of the report is descriptive of soils, of which nu- 
merous specimens are deposited, gives their classification, their quali- 
‘ties as indicated by the natural growth of plants upon them, and their 
constituent parts. It describes a geologico-agricultural cabinet of hand 
specimens of the principal rocks and other strata that constitute the 
crust of the earth. It gives also a copious explanation of scientific 
terms employed in agricultural science. We close this article, for the 
present, with a further extract, and one of deep interest, from this 
| branch of the report. 
| Elementary Substances —The great mass of the earth’s crust, how- 
‘ever, variously combined, is found to consist of but few simple sub- 
stances, viz: silica, or the matter of quartz, alumina, or pure clay, 
lime, magnesia, potash, and oxide of iron, of which specimens are here 
given, the five preceding as well as the last being oxides or rusts, the 
| state in which they exist at the surface ; but reduced by the chemist to 
|their most simple state, their metallic base, they become the combusti- 
‘ble elements, silicon, aluminum, calcium, magnesium, potassium, and 
liron, in which state they are supposed by some to exist in the interior 
\of the globe; and mixtures of which, being found on coming into con- 
‘tact with water or moist air, to cause fire and explosion, from thence 
‘have been deduced the phenomena of earthquakes and volcanic action. 
| “Simple Minerals.—These elementary substances are found combin- 
'ed with one another in certain proportions, forming simple minerals, 
jand so called on account of their homogenous or uniform aspect; the 
isix of which specimens are given, with the proportions afforded by 
‘analysis marked on them, occurring either simple, or aggregated into 
‘the compound rocks, compose the principal bulk of the primitive, and 
\likewise a great part of the secondary formations. 


“ Stratified, or Rocks of aqueous origin.—Arranged into beds or 








each row of turf as it lies in the fence; and fig. 5 is a view of a ha-ha, 
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| strata by the agency of water. 
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“ Unstratified, or Rocks of igneous origin.—Occurring in masses, 
having been protruded ina melted state from below. 

“ The arrangement into these two classes is here adopted, as appear- 
ing to possess the highest probability, from the present state of geolo- 
gical facts and researches. 

“ Primitive Stratified —Inferring from multiplied facts, it has been 
supposed that at the formation of the globe, the chemical] affinities of| 
the different elementary metals and gases having been permitted to 
come into action at the surface, the primitive strata appear to have 
been arranged by the agency of water, according to their gravities in 
concentric layers, forming the first hard envelop or crust betwixt the 
superincumbent water and atmosphere, and the interior ; their crystal- 
line structure is considered to have been principally caused by the heat 
of the fused masses of granite which afterwards came in contact with 
them. Their period of formation is considered to be prior to the crea- 
tion of organie beings, as they contain no petrified remains. 

“The Primitive Unstratified.—The combustible elements being thus 
pent up, as it were, under the first envelop, and having but partial ac- 
cess to water, perhaps through the still porous strata, yet enough for 
ignition and expansion, and hence, in melied masses, upheaving, twist- 
ing, and protruding through the primitive strata, shifted them in many 
cases from the horizontal to their present nearly vertical position; and 
thus elevating a great part of the earth’s surface above the circumfluent 
water, caused the first dry land and mountain chains. 

“ Secondary Stratified—In this arrangement are included all the 
rocky strata that have been deposited since the first breaking up of the 
primitive, many fragments of which are imbedded in the earlier for- 
mations ; these strata are of partial extent only, and appear to have 
been formed in the beds of seas and oceans now laid dry. They con- 
tain many petrifactions, and are more earthy in aspect than the primi- 
tive. 

“ The Secondary Unstratified, are those recks the results of succes. 
sive eruptions which have taken place since the creation of organic 
beings till the present time. An extended projection of these in a time 
of intense volcanic action is considered to have been the proximate 
cause of the deluge, by elevating the bed of the ocean and depressing 
of the primeval land. They often occur in veins as well as masses, 
which gives them the appearance of beds, but when traced out they 
are found soon to pass up or down into a different stratification. 

“ Alluvial Strata here includes the more recent formations caused by 
the breaking down and decomposition of previously existing rocks, by 
the agency of water and air, and which rest upon and form a cover to 
the rocky strata. 

“ Subsoils—The stratum immediately underneath the soil is either 
retentive, not permitting water to pass through freely, as clay, close 
beds of rock, &c. or porous, permitting water to pass through freely, 
as sand, open rocky, &e. A knowledge of the constituent earths of 
the different strata, becomes, in the department of subsoils, of very 
great importance to the cultivator, as it would enable him at once to 
discriminate what may, and what may not be taken into the soil free- 
ly; thus the red calcareous or limy sand, is very like the red silicious 
sand; and farmers removing from a district where they had taken up 
the former to their great profit, have, in another district, taken up the 
latter to their great loss. 

“ Farths alone, according to most physiologists, are of little other 
use to plants than as affording a medium for fixing themselves by their 
roots, and for distributing their proper nourishment. The mixtures of 
these earths are various, as the rocks and minerals, by whose decom- 
position and crumbling down, they have been produced. Silica, exist- 
ing chiefly under the modification of sand, alumina under that of clay; 
and lime, as chalk, or carbonate, constitute the principal earths ; mag- 
nesia and iron oxide in lesser quantity ; other oxides and salts, in this 
general view, not particularized. 


foregoing specimens and remarks, it is hoped, will make more plain 
the rationale of the general cultivation of the soil. Thus, among 
many other deducticns, it is obvious— 

“}. That plants should have a regalar supply of available food. 
Hence the primary advantage of thorough drainage, in retentive soils, 
as it enables plants readily to take up that food which the old system 
only lays before them, and then leaves them to pick a scant subsistence 
in regions of constant chill and suffocation. 

“2. That pulverization, by ploughing, &e. highly promotes the 
growth of plants; as it affords their roots a free range, increases the 
power of retaining water by capillary attraction, and thus ensures a 
more extended and regular supply. Deepening the soil and using the 
subsoil plough powerfully augments the same advantages; this last 
improvement at once converting the adverse and retentive subsoil into 
a drain in time of wet, anda reservoir in time of drought, and ulti- 
mateély into good soil. 

“ 3. The replenishing the soil with organic matter, in the shape of 
manure, is absolutely necessary for the production of the extractive 
juice for plants. Naturally they furnish this for themselves, by decay 
of their previously existing substance ; but, in cultivation, as continu- 
ed cropping and carrying off the produce, without manuring, would 
soon reduce their fare to earths alone. 

“4. That the value of soils must depend much on their power of re- 
taining the essential nourishment, and serving it out liberally, and yet 
with economy, as vegetation requires it. Heavy clays retain, but do 
not part with it liberally. Light sands and gravels neither retain nor 
serve it out with economy. By duly mixing these, the requisite power 
is communicated in the most perfect manner. Clay and sand are often 
found not far distant. Lime assists in either case; and by attention 
to constituent parts, other strata may be made available; so that in 
many cases this fundamental improvement of the constitution and tex- 
ture of soils may be easily effecte?, yielding a greatly increased ratio 
of production, with a decreased ratio of outlay. 

“ Arrangement of Soils—Agreeably to their constitution and texture, 
in reference to the last mentioned powers and to cultivation, being the 
chief practical points of view, soils are arranged into— 

“1, Heavy.—Tenacious and adhesive in texture, heavy to work.— 
Spec. claycy. 

“2. Medium.—Betwixt heavy and light, exercising the due medium 
in nourishment, medium to work in part, but in whole requiring least 
labor and expense.—Spec. medium. 

“3. Light——Open and porous in texture, light to work.—Spec. sandy, 
gravelly, peaty. 

“ An advanced stage of fertility of any one of them is the loam of that 
kind or name. In describing any soil the comparative degree of ferti- 
lity may be given, thus :—Poor clayey soil, clayey soil, and clayey loam, 
and so on of the others, giving also the kind of subsoil. When chalk 
abounds, the term chalky or calcareous, and when oxide of iron, the 
term ferruginous is included; and in a full description, the degree of 
depth, dryness, or wetness.” 


PLANTING.—No. III. 

The following memoranda, regarding the gathering, preserving and 
sowing the seeds of forest trees, we trust will be found useful to all: 
Macnori1a.—The cucumber tree (M. acuminata) is indigenovs in the 
southwestern counties of New-York. Itis ornamental and grows to 
the size of a timber tree. Its wood is used in cabinet work and by the 
house joiner. The seed ripens in September, and should be sown as 
soon as ripe, in a well prepared peat and sand soil; and if not then 
sown, should be mixed, when dry, with dry peat earth, and in this way 
kept or transported. The other species of the Magnolia are either 
merely ornamental or are too tender for our latitude. 

Linpen (Tillia) or lime, or bass wood. There are two American 





“Organic matter alone, or decaying vegetable and animal matter, and several European species of this tree. The red twigged, and some 


being the principal source of nourishment to plants; the excessive ac- 


other European species, are extensively employed to embellish our 


cumulation of vegetable matter, however, in cultivated wastes, forms,|| towns and country seats. Sow the seed in autumn, in a shady border 


with water, inert peat, occasioning barrenness, 
“ Water, having in solution extract, or juice from organic matter, 
being-the nourishment absorbed by the roots of plants, in some degree 


of light moist soil. The Linden is extensively propagated by layers. 
For this purpose the bole is taken off at the surface of the ground, 


which causes a multiplicity of sprouts to spring from the stool, and the 


as animals feed by their mouths, while at the same time they inhale||Second year these may be laid, will take root, and may be taken off 
with it air, as animals by their lungs.* Part of it is in a sponge,|}@nd planted. 


which is only half charged, to show the manner in which soils should 


MAPLE (Acer)—The sugar and soft maples are the most common 


hold the solution, in order that plants, not naturally aquatics, may|jand best to plant. The latter is one of the most rapid growing and 
avail themselves of it; holding it by what is called capillary attraction hardy trees of our forest. The seeds of the first may be gathered in 
—the soil being moist but not wet. The necessary air is excluded|/autumn, and immediately sown, in a bed of light mould; or, which is 
when soils are saturated with water, and when too dry, there is no so-|| better, mixed with double their bulk of pulverized earth, laid upon the 
lution—no food ; in the one case plants are starved, in the other, are|}surface, and covered with an inch or two of mould, till the succeeding 


drowned. 


fall, and then sown—as they seldom grow before the second year. The 


“ Earths, organic matter, water and air, or proper active soil. The}/seeds of the soft maple ripen in the last of May. If sown immediately 





after being gathered, they will vegetate quickly, and make plants the 


*De Candolle is of opinion that the function of transmitting air attends]|/Same season ten to twenty-four inches high. Both kinds seed abun- 








through the whole of the vascular system. 





dantly. 
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“WALnots. (Juglans)++-This genera includes the Maderia nut (J. 
Regia) black walnut (J. nigra) and butternut (J. cinneria.) Preserve 


the seed carefully and sow carly in spring. The black walnut is pecu- 
liarly suited for planting. It grows rapidly, and makes a valuable 
ynaterial for the best cabinet and joiner’s work. It abounds in western 
New-York, Ohio, &c. It has grown with us nearly 40 feet, from the 
seed, in fourteen years. ‘The juglans does best in a moist soil. We 
shall speak particularly of the mode of preserving seeds in our next 
number. 

Honey Locust (Gieditschia triacanthos) is indigenous in the west, 
crows quick, and is readily propagated by seeds, which are best pre- 
served in their pods, and sown in the spring. This is hardly worth 
raising, except for ornament or hedges, and even for the latter purpose 
its usefulness is not yet fully established. 

Comaron Locust (Robina psuedo-acacia.)—Sow at the time of plant-. 
ing corn, in drills two feet apart, in well prepared ground, having first 
swelled the seeds by pouring upon them scalding water. This is one 
of the most profitable trees that can be propagated. It multiplies 
readily by sprouts, grows rapidly on most soils, and is highly valuable 
in naval architecture and for various purposes of the farm. It will 
bear cutting over every twenty or twenty-five years. 

Asu (Frazinus.)—The white and black afte the most common and 
taluable, and both have abundance of seeds. The first prefers a dry, 
the latter a moist soil. Gather the seed as soon 4s ripe, in autumn, 
and dry in a cool airy loft. Sowin April ina bed of well prepared 
mould; the plants will appear the following spring; or, sow immedi- 
ately when fresh gathered, and many seeds will vegetate the ensuing 
spring. The timber of the ash is extensively used in the mechanic 
arts, and for farm purposes. We are sorry to add, that some white 
ash of our planting have been attacked and destroyed by ® borer, or 
worm. | 

Oak (Quercus)—There are many valuable American species. A 
rich loam, with a clayey subsoil, brings the oak to the greatest perfec- 
tion, but it may be profitably cultivated in almost any description of 
soil, except boggy and peaty. Sow the beginning of November; or if 
deferred until spring, spread the acorns upon a cool dry floor, to pre- 
vent their sprouting or heating. 

Berecu (Fagus) Abounds in most of the northern states, is much 
used in the mechanic arts, and affords excellent building timber and 
fuel. Sow in autumn or spring, in a sandy soil. The seeds often re- 
quire protection from field mice and other vermin. 

2 Note well, that all seeds of trees, not sown when gathered, should 
be dried in an airy situation, before they are packed for transportation 
or spring use, and some require then to be packed with dry sand or 
peat earth, lest they become rancid, and lose their getminating power. 

Cursnut—(Castania)—The only forest species are the common and 
the Spanish, and the latter is believed to be too tender for this latitude, 
though it succeeds well on York Island. The growth of this tree is, 
rapid, and the uses to which the timber is applied on the farm are va-| 
rious and important. Large tracts are appropriated to its growth in 
Pennsylvania for charcoal. It will bear cutting over once in fifteen) 
years for this purpose. A friend informed us, that a chesnut tree was 
cut, in his youth, tosupply shingles fora barn; that wheathe shingles, 
were decayed so far as that the barn required re-shingling, the sprouts; 
which had growa from the old sump had grown so large as to furnish! 
shingles for this purpose. A sandy loam produces the chesnut in the! 


Seeds are enveloped in the scales of the cone, where they are best pre- 
Served till wanted for use, but from which it is difficult to extract some 
kinds of them. If thrown into an oven of moderate temperature, the 
scales open, and the seeds are separated with a flail. But where this 
is done, the seeds should be afterwards gathered in a heap, and slight- 
ly sprinkled with water, that they may imbibe the moisture of which 
they have been artificially deprived, and which seems essential to the 
preservation of the vegetatin? principle. To extract the seeds from 


|some of the large compact cones, it is common first to split them into 


halves or quarters, by driving a spike or sharp piece of weod into the 
pith of the cone, at the butt end. 


FRENCH AGRICULTURE. 

Agricultural improvement is receiving © new and vigorous impetus, 
from the active labors of eminent men in science and practice, associ- 
ates of the Royal and Central Society of France. Science has been 
long made subservient to the improvement of the manufacturing and 
mechanic arts of that country ; but it was not until recently that asso- 
ciations of learned men directed their knowledge to the improvement 
of her agriculture, the primary source of national prosperity and 
greatness. In the sitting in April, M. Passy, minister of commerce 
and public works, presiding, prizes were awarded to the amount of 
several thousand francs, for improvements in agriculture, as for drain- 
ing, for works, memoirs and observations on the veterinary practice, 
for plantations of the mulberry tree, and on various agritultural im- 
provements. Among the prizes awarded, we observe mention made 
of the splendid work on agriculture, 2 vols. quarto, of Olivier of Serres, 
an edition of which has been printed at the expense of the society. A 
gold medal was awarded to M. Graux, for having obtained, in his 
flock, a new race of sheep, with soft glossy wool, which he has suc- 





|| ceeded, by continual pains for six years, to preserve and multiply in 


its purity. 

The prizes advertised for future competition, indicate an enlightened 
policy, which looks to the substantial improvement of French agricul- 
ture. They embrace, among other, the following objects :— 

The introduction, into the different cantons, of new species of nu- 


'l tritive herbage. 


Biographical notices of theoretical farmers, cultivators or writers, 
ae of being better known for the services they have rendered to 
agriculture. 

Translations of foreign works of merit on domestic and rural eco- 
nomy. 

For memoirs, &c. on veterinary medicine, and on irrigation—and 
for artesian wells. 

For plantations of the apple and pear into cantons where they are 
not grown; for plantations of mulberry trees; for draining ; for nurse- 
ries and plantations of cork trees; and for the propagation of good 
species of fruit trees by means of nurseries. To the last object, a prize 
of 1,000 francs and two gold medals, are to be awarded in 1848. 

For the discovery of a simple and cheap means, within the power of 
small cultivators, to preserve wheat from the attacks of insects, a prize 
of 1,000 francs. For the discovery of means to arrest the ravages of 
insects in grain already attacked, 500 francs. For good observations 
upon the natural history of these insects, medals of gold, silver, and 
works on agriculture. 

The prizes offered for improvements in the beet culture, and the 


fabrication of beet sugar, as stated in our last, amount to eight or ten 





greatest perfection, though it grows well in clayey soils, if free from’ 
stagnant moisture. The seeds may be sown in early spring, and may) 
be preserved in dry earth during winter. Michaux recommends that 
they be kept in earth in a cellar, where they will sprout before plant-} 
lag time, 

PLANE—(Platanus) or butten wood tree. Sow the seeds immedi-| 
ately after they are gathered. The plane is also propagated by layers 


thousand francs. The franc, our readers will recollect, is about 18% 


cents. 


From the report of M. Bodin, vice-secretary, we make the follow- 


ing extracts, which may afford useful hints to our exclusively wheat or 
tobacco farmers: 


“Tn times not very remote from our own, the production of bread 





or cuttings. It prefers a moist loam, and grows rapidly. 

Etm—(Ulmus)—The seed of the elm falls from the 20th to 30th 
May. It should be immediately gathered and sown in drills, in well, 
prepared soil. It often grows 18 to 24 inches the first year. We have) 
gathered the seed of the elm, soft maple and plane tree (the latter of | 
the preceding year’s growth) on the 25th and 28th of May, sownimme- 
diately, and had fine plants the same season. 

Wutrewoon—(Lyriodendrum tulipefera) or tulip tree, is one of the) 
most magnificent trees of our forest, whether we regard size, or the} 
beauty of its foliage and flowers; and it is also a valuable timber tree.| 
We lately measured a log of this tree at Lockport, and found it 6 feet 
2 inches in diameter. Michaux speaks of one which measured 22 feet! 
6 inches in circumference. The seeds may be gathered and sown like, 
those of the linden. 


CONE-BEARING TREES. 

These are the pines. firs, larches, &c. which may be beneficially cul-, 
tivated in plantations, in belts or clumps, for shelter, ornament or tim-, 
ber. The larch and Scotch fir, in particular, are extensively and pro-| 
fitably planted in Great Britain and Flanders, for forest timber. The’ 





|| unknown. 





stuffs, of wheat, above all, considered as the almost exclusive means 
of human subsistence, was, so to speak, the only object of agriculture, 
and that was an object not always actually obtained. Even yet, in 
many quarters, the idea of agriculture is associated almost exclusively 
with the plough; with waving fields of wheat; with harvests ready to 
fall beneath the sickle of the reaper. Artificial meadows were then 
Stock was rare, because the spontaneous herbage on which 
their chief dependance was for subsistence, was rare also. The pota- 
to, still neglected in many places, was far from being supposed capable 
of furnishing a fifth part of the subsistence of a great nation! The 
introduction of esculent roots was then very far from being regarded 
as the commencement of a struggle with grasses and grain, in which 
the former are already half victorious. The soil exhausted by the too 
rapid succession of the crops of corn, was fast tending to the lowest 


|| degree of sterility. 


“ But in the labors, as in the institutions of mankind, the evil often 
makes its appearance by the side of the remedy. The reduction of 
the price of wheat, accruing from its almost exclusive cultivation for 
human subsistence, became so excessive, as to counterbalance the ef- 
fect of all that had been previously attempted for the amelioration of 
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agriculture. When we consider this reduction of price accompanied 
with the consequences which have sprung from it in our own times, it 
may well be made a question, whether we ought rather to regard it as 
an evil or a blessing; or rather as a fact inherent in the nature of 
things, than a result which should excite any profound inquietude?” 
* * “ Agriculture, then, if it would avoid the periodical phenomenon 
to which I have alluded, and from which it has suffered so extensively, 
must seek other sources of profit than the culture of bread stuffs 
alone.” 

“The beet root has come, at length, to sanction the scientific pre- 
dictions which were made of its capabilities, and the hopes to which 
they gave rise are in a rapid train of realization. The beet root is at 
last becoming a great, an incalculable source to French agriculture 
and industry, and never, of all the plants of the earth, has any vege- 
table produced for France and Europe, so extensive and so beneficent 
a revolution. I will not repeat here all that has been said upon this 
result. It is but fifteen years since Vicompt de Morel Vende, present- 
ed the beet root, which had just then been so warmly recommended for 
its properties, by Chaptal—presented it, I say, as the best possible 
substitute for following, in a quadriennial succession of crops; and 
that skilful agronomist (agronome) thus combined the universal im- 
provement of our agriculture with the fabrication of indigenous sugar. 
If then, we would improve our land and our culture, we ought to culti- 
vate the beet, even if it yielded us none of the rich product of sugar. 
It is, therefore, that the Royal Scciety of Agriculture has deemed that 
it was rendering a signal service to the country, in seeking to propa- 
gate the culture of the beet root—in making it a general and common 
property of the soil, where natural circumstances would permit, and 
in introducing, even to the smallest rural establishments, by the aid of 
processes which experience ought to simplify still more, the fabrication 
of indigenous sugar.”—[See for the entire report, Journal of the Ame- 
rican Institutes for June 1836.] 


DISEASES OF SHEEP, &c. 

For the foot rot in Sheep.—Take alum, green vitriol and white mer- 
cury, the first in the largest proportion ; dissolve them in water, and 
after the hoof is pared, anoint it with a feather, and bind on 4 
rag all over the foot. The Middlesex shepherds use the green vitriol 
alone, after pounding it fine. Others again anoint with a feather dip- 
ped in aqua fortis, or weak nitric acid. The drovers to Smithfield car- 
ry a bottle of this with them, to apply to lame sheep. It hardens the 
hoof, and enables the sheep to travel better. Another mode is to 
spread 3 or 4 inches slaked lime overa floor, pare the sheep’s feet 
well, and turn them into this house, where they may remain for a few 
hours, and then be put into a dry pasture. The treatment may be 
twice or thrice repeated. 

To prevent the foot rot.—Keep the sheep in dry pastures, and if stony 
the better; examine them often and carefully ; and when any fissures 
or cracks, attended with heat, make their appearance, apply oil of 
turpentine and common brandy. When these do not avail, wash the 
diseased part, and pare as close as possible without drawing blood, 
and apply some of the caustics above named. In all cases it is of' 
great consequence that the animal be afterwards exposed only to a mo- 
derate temperature—be invigorated with proper food, and kept in 
clean, early, dry pasture. 

To prevent sheep from catching cold after being shorne—Rub them 
with water saturated with salt, or plunge them into sea water. 

To cure the scab.—Sir Joseph Banks gave the following prescription 
to the Society for the encouragement of arts: take 1 1b. of quicksilver, 
4 lb. Venice turpentine, 4 pint oil of turpentine, and 4 Ibs. hog’s lard; 
rub them in a mortar till they are well incorporated. Then begin at 
the head of the sheep, proceed from between the ears along the back, 
to the end of the tail; the wool is to be divided in a furrow till the 
skin can be touched, and as the furrow is made, the finger, slightly 
dipped in the ointment, is to be drawn along the bottom of it, where it 
will leave a blue stain on the skin and adjoining wool. From this 
make similar furrows down the shoulders and thighs to the legs, and 
if the animal is much infected, two should be drawn along each side, 
and the ointment applied in all. 

To cure the measles in swine.-—The existence of the disease can only 
be known by the animal not thriving or fattening like the rest. Put 
into the food of each hog, once or twice a week, as much crude pound- 
ed antimony as will lie on ashilling. This is very proper for any feed- 
ing swine, though they have no disorder. A small quantity of the 
liour of brimstone will be found of great service, if occasionally given 
to swine. But the best way is to prevent disease, by keeping their 
sties clean and dry, and to allow them air, exercise, and plenty of 
clean straw. 

Cure for cattle swelled with green food.—Give of dose of train oil, 
which, after repeated trials, says the Farmer’s Magazine, has been 
found to prove successful. The quantity of oil must vary according to 
the age and size of the animal. For a grown up beast give a pint, 





mach well, in order to make it go down. After receiving this medi- 
cine it must be made to walk about, until such time as the swelling 
begins to subside. 





Draining.—T he importance of under-draining, to health, where lands 
are flat and possess a retention subsoil, to say nothing of the benefits 
which draining imparts to culture, is well explained in the following 
extract, which we make from M. Puvis. 

“The water with which the soil is inundated, not being able to es. 
cape in any direction, [the surface being level, and the subsoil too com. 








which must be administered with a bottle, taking care to rub the sto- 


pact for its passage down,] remains there [upon the subsoil] ina state 
of stagnation, the general principle of the corruption of water. It 
forms them in the soil a kind of interior marsh; the sun and the dry. 
ness of the air exhale a part. These waters, motionless, diminished, 
heated by the sun in the warmth of the long summer days, ferment, 
become altered, and are sometimes so much corrupted as to become 
black. They are then an unwholesome drink for men; and at the 
same time the exhalations of a soil impregnated with corrupted water, 
becomes unhealthy, as those of the borders of marshes, of ponds, and 
of alllands temporarily inundated and which the summer sun strikes 
upon, after the waters are drawn off. Thus among the inhabitants of a 
district, in the midst of an atmosphere mixed with deleterious exhala- 
tions, numerous intermittent fevers occur, without the necessity of the 
appearance of any marshes or ponds in the country.” 





Effects of Temperance-——We find from the Register of the Society 
of Friends, or Quakers, that as a consequence of their temperance, 
one-half of those that are born, live to the age of 47 years; whereas 
Dr. Price tells us, that of the general population of London, half that 
are born live only two years and three-quarters. Among the Quakers, 
1 in 10 arrive at 80 years of age, of the general population of London 
only 1 in 40. Never did a more powerful argument support the prac- 
tice of temperance and virtue. 





Potato Hoe.—We are much pleased with a new cast iron malleable 
potato hoe, or hook, manufactured and presented to us by Messrs. 
Thorp and Adams, of Oak Hill, Green county. It has four prongs, 
which are round, and equally well adapted to digging potatoes, or to 
hoeing or loosening the earth about gardens or field crops. These 
hoes are for sale at Thorburn’s, at 50 cents each. 


NOTICES OF CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 

Ribwort.—L. 8. who dates at Salisbury, complains of the “ southern 
plantain,” as a nuisance in his grounds, and asks us how it can be got 
rid of. We presume our correspondent alludes to the ribwort plan- 
tain, (Plantago lanceolata,) a hardy plant, with a tuft of long ribbed 
leaves springing from the cruwn of the root, and a long tap-root. We 
know of no other mode of getting rid of this, than by destroying the 
plants separately, as we dodock. Butthe evil, if we apprehend aright 
the plant alluded to, is not so great as our correspondent imagines, 
inasmuch as the plant is often cultivated on account of its herbage, in 
damp moist grounds, where it thrives best. Arthur Young cultivated 
and recommended it. Anderson says it is well liked by horses and 
cattle, and yields a very good crop in rich ground tending to damp- 
ness. It abounds in the irrigated meadows of Lombardy ; and is high- 
ly commended both there and in Yorkshire as a pasture grass. It af- 
fords a nutritious hay, particularly for cows, which are also advanta- 
geously fed upon the greencrop in May. Upon dry grounds its growth 
is stinted. 

Saxon Bucks.—S. C. Scoville, of Salisbury, Vt. wishes to sell 100 
Saxon bucks, which he states to be of the best stock, the clip of which 
has been sold at $1 per pound. Gentlemen who have inquired of us 
for these sheep will address Mr. Scoville. 

Cortland Marl.—Mr. N. Gillet, of Cortlandville, is informed, that 
the analysis, in our last, was of his brick, or lower specimen, of marl. 

Barley.—M. B. Mason, of Montpelier, Md. asks our opinion of the 
practicability of substituting barley for rye in his farm crops—and whe- 
ther barley can be advantageously grown oncorn ground, &c. The 
best soils for barley are light rich clay loams, it neither doing well in 
stiff clay or light sand. The product is greater than that of rye, on 
soils adapted to its growth. The spring barley is alone cultivated 
here; we of course can say nothing of the winter species. Our princi- 
pal doubt is, whether Maryland is not too far south for the crop to suc- 
ceed well, and this doubt would seem to be removed by the fact, that 
barley is among the principal farm crops in Persia, and Asia Minor, 
where we believe the temperature is warmer than it is in Maryland. 

Rape.—D. 8. Davies, of Saratoga, asks for directions in cultivating 
therape. Rape, colza, or cole seed, (Brassica campestris, of De Can- 
dolle,) is an important article in Flemish husbandry, though but little 
cultivated in Britain, and not at all in the United States. It is cultivat- 
ed on account of its seed, which is crushed like’ lintseed, and the oil 
expressed inlike manner. The cake is generally thrown into the urine 








cisterns, where it becomes a valuable material asmanure. The haulm, 
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after the seed is threshed, is burnt for the ashes, which are considered 
of treble the value of other ashes, used as a manure. As rape is bi- 
ennial, it is doubtful whether it would withstand the cold of our win- 
ters. Itis sometimes sown broad cast, but generally in seed beds, in 
August or September, and in the latter case planted with dibble in Oc- 
tober, in the seams of the furrows of fresh ploughed ground, so as to 
have the plants stand one foot apart each way. The crop is cleaned 
in autumn, and again in the spring; itis pulled rather green, and the 
seed ripens in the stack. 

Madder.—Jas. Eaton, of West Winfield, who cultivates this crop, is 
convinced, from experience, that it is best to let it stand four or five 
years. A single hill, thus left, afforded him eight pounds nine ounces 
of the best ground madder. An acre, he says, will contain 1,200 hills, 
thus affording, at this rate, 10,000 pounds. Mr. Eaton will take up a 
crop in September, and will furnish seed (offsets,) at $3 per bushel. 

The Borer —We have received from L. U. Lawrence, of Hudson, a 
specimen bug, in its larve or caterpillar state, becomes destructive to 
the peach and quince trees, and we suspect the apple, by entering near 
the ground, and perforating the wood. The specimen sent us in the 
Saperda bivittata of Say. Prof. Say, ina letter to the conductor, in 
1825, states that he has 130 species of this family of insects in his ca- 
binet. The insect leaves the pupa and becomes perfect in the latter 
part of April, and the eggs are soon after deposited at or beneath the 
surface of the soil. The professor recommends the application of 
bricklayer’s clay around the base of the tree, as a preventive, and states 
that it has been successfully employed by Mr. Shotwell. Lime and 
ashes, we think, by their caustic quality, will equally serve as a pre- 
ventive. Weare very much in doubt whether the specimen sent us is 
the peach borer, though we recognize it as the apple borer, and a Sa- 
perda. It may have been caught in a strange garret. 

Ants.—A Salisbury, Ct. correspondent, complains that himself and 
neighbors are very much pestered with large black ants, and also to 
some extent by the small red ones, and requests that some one will 
prescribe a remedy that will prevent the incursions of this army of 
thieves. Ants cohabit in numerous parties, and maintain a sort of re- 
public, like bees, and like them to collect and lay up provisions for 
time of want. The readiest way to destroy them, is to turn scalding 
water, from the nozzle of a tea-kettle or coffee-pot, into their haunts. 
Or, put four ounces of sublimate into two gallons of water, and with a 
painter’s brush, wash the shelves and walls which they frequent with 
the solution. A mixture of quick-lime and soot, strewed upon the 
shelves they visit, is said to keep them off. In the south, we are told, 
they are very troublesome; and that the only effectual mode of pre- 
serving provisions from their depredations, is to place the latter upon 
a table, and to set the legs of the table in small vessels of oil, so that 
the ants cannot get access to it. 

















CORRESPONDENCE, 

ADRIANCE’S PATENT CORN-SHELLER. 

Mr. Buet—Sir—Of all the labor-sav- 

ing machines yet offered to the public, 

Green’s Straw Cutter and the Corn 
Sheller stand pre-eminent. 

The Corn Sheller is one of the most 











chine may be soon saved in measurement, as it completely strips the 
ear of every kernel. Besides, it may be worked in a room in the 
evening, when thrashing with horses or the flail would be entirely out 
of the question. 

By means of a spiral spring and screw, it may be graduated for larg 
or small sized ears. 

They need only to be known to be used; and a person might as well 
think of eating soup with a furk, as to shell corn the old fashioned way, 
after seeing one of these in operation. 

The above cut represents one of Adriance’s patent iron frame ma- 
chines, manufactured at Poughkeepsie, and kept for sale at the Agri- 
cultural Repository of Mr. William Thorburn, No. 317 N. Market- 
street, corner of Maiden-Lane, Albany. Price $15. Double ones, with 
wooden frames, $16, delivered at the store. 

Having used one of the above and tested its qualities, I cheerfully 
recommend them to the public. CALEB N. BEMENT. 

Three Hills Farm, August 15, 1836. 


THE GRAIN WEEVIL. 

Mr. J. Burt—I have lately become acquainted with your very use- 
ful periodical the Cultivator, and have become one of your patrons. 
I observe in your number for the present month a communication on 
weevils, signed “ A Miller and subscriber,” which induces me to throw 
out a few observations or remarks on the subject, which, if worth in- 
serting, you will give a place in your paper. In the year 1806 I was 
under the necessity of repairing my dwelling-house; whilst the me- 
chanics were at work, we were obliged to resort to the barn to eat our 
meals. Previous to which the barn was pretty thoroughly cleaned, out, 
the floor was scrubbed, the timbers swept, the poles turned over, the 
ground under the floor and bay scraped out, and all the Jitter taken out 
that could be got at, which had been accumulating for several years 
previously. During several years prior to this cleaning, my barn had 
been infested with weevil to an alarming extent; after the cleaning, as 
I have mentioned, the weevil were constantly on the move, crawling 
over the table and dishes in every direction. I put my wheat and rye 
harvest in the barn that and every succeeding season since, and have 
not, from that time to this, (which you will observe is thirty years,) 
seen a weevil about my barn, and I am fully convinced that any barn 
or mill may be cleared of weevil by cleaning, but it must be well done. 

Hamptonburgh, July 25th, 1836. a. DB. Ws 


ENEMIES OF THE WHEAT CROP. 

Mr. Buer—Dear Sir—As the section of country in which I live is 
peculiarly a wheat country, and owing to which the farmers here have 
particularly devoted their time and their talents to the cultivation and 
improvement of that crop, as affording the greatest profit from the least 
labor and expense, you may well suppose that a considerable degree of 
anxiety will be felt about every thing that involves the safety and sta- 
bility of this important article of agriculture and consumption. 

So far as I have been able to discover, there are three kinds of in- 
sects, committing altogether a considerable damage to the wheat crop in 
this neighborhood, whose operations, though known, are as yet with- 
out the reach of any adequate remedy. The species which has caused 
the greatest mischief, is the wheat fly, (Cecidomyia Tritici) whose 
mode of operations, so far as I have been led to observe, differ mate- 














convenient and useful implements that 
the practical farmer has in use. Vari- 
ous machines for this purpose have been 
invented, from the handle of the frying- 
pan and fire shovel, up to the machine 
figured above; the most improved and 
best adapted for common use, as it is 
quite simple in its construction, and du- 
rable in operation, being made of iron, 
and no way liable to get our of order. 
A man to turn and a boy to feed it, 
will shell from twelve to fifteen bushels 
per hour. Ona trial, to ascertain how 
much could be shelled in a certain time, 
two bushels of ears were shelled in 
three minutes. By substituting a pully 
or wheel for the crank, it may be at- 
tached to a horse power, and a much larger quantity may be shelled in 
in the same time. It is so light and portable, that it can be moved 
from place to great ease. 

_There are various kinds, and some on the same principle of the above, 
differing only in the frames being of wood instead of iron. There are, 
also, double ones, with wooden frames, shelling two ears at the same 
time. 

I have used one to shell my corn, and was much surprised, from the 
rapidity with which it operates, that it does not injure the kernel; and 
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rially from that laid down in your paper as characteristic of this in- 
sect. Cultivator, vol. Ist, page 124, is the following—“ It lays its eggs 
within the glumes of the florets, in clusters varying in number from two 
to ten, or even to fifteen, and the larvae feed upon the grain. They 
are produced from the eggs in the course of eight or ten days; they 
are at first perfectly transparent, and assume a yellow colour a few 
days afterwards; they travel not from one floret to another, and forty- 
seven have been numbered in one. Occasionally there are found in the 
same floret, larvae and a grain which is generally shriveled, as if de- 
prived of nourishment; and although the pollen may furnish the larvae 
with food in the first instance, they soon crowd around the lower part 
of the germen, and they in all probability, subsist on the matter destined 
to form the grain.” Page 158, speaking of the same insect, “the pro- 
geny being hatched in the ear, feed on the grain. Theyare very small, 
from ten to fourteen being sometimes found in one grain, and are dis- 
tinguished by being of a bright orange colour. They do not extend 
beyond the grain in which they are born, but several grains being thus 
consumed on one ear, the damage done is often considerable.”* I have 
examined a number of heads of wheat affected by this insect, some the 
lower part, some the middle, some the top, and some the whole of the 
head being killed; but have in no instance discovered more than one 
larvae in a floret; the grain being in all cases perfectly sound and full 
where the insect was found, and where the grain had began to shrink 
the insect was not found, and the grain remained perfectly sound, there 
being no indications of its having been eaten or stung; the rachis ex- 
hibiting the same unaltered sound appearance. This examination was 











Judging from what little experience I have had, the expense of the ma’? 





* A true description.— Cond. 
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made with a microscope, and no causes weré discernable that could 
lead to the destruction of the grain but the sting in the glume where rated from twenty-five to thirty-five bushels per acre, and of choice 
the egg was deposited. I have not before seen this insect in this place,|| sample. 
and feel a considerable anxiety lest it should become a permanent evil;|| This wheat deserves the attention of agriculturists in every section 
in which case it will become necessary to devise some plan for counte-|| of the country, as it has not failed in any instance. 
racting its ravages. Will you please to solicit information from your'| Your obedient servant, 
correspondents, where the wheat-fly has been of longer cotitinuance,|| Rome, dugust 15, 1836. J. HATHAWAY. 
whether they increase their ravages or not, froin year to yevr.* _— : 

Another enemy we have in our wheat fields, is a worm whose greatest BENEFIT OF PLASTER. 
size, so far as I have observed, does not exceed one-quarter of an inch), Mr. Buer—I have long been prejudiced against plaster, but have re. 
in length, and about as large round as a common knitting needle. [|| cently been convinced of its utility on dry loam and sandy soils; the 
have never seen any account given of this worm, by naturalists or agri-|| benefit on corn is great. Last season part of a field I planted the seed 
culturists, or of the injury it does to wheat crop. I will state to you|| was rolled in plaster; the difference could be seen for half a mile, 
the manner in which this worm conducts its operations, so far as they); through the season. It was full one quarter larger than where no plas. 
have come under my observation. Two or three weeks before the wheat||ter was used. The present season I have made the same experiment, 
is headed out, I have discovered just above the first lower joint, a worm) and thus far see the same results, except on damp orelay land. A few 
about an eighth of an inch in length, and as large round as a cambric)/ days since a neighbor of mine, who gave his name for your excellent 
needle; on examining the straw I found that the worm had been hatch-|/ paper, showed me the effect produced on an old grass lay, a red rock, 
ed about half way between the two first joints of the stalk, immediately ||or slate soil; bringing in an abundance of both white and red clover, 
under the fine aliky lining of the straw, and had worked its way under|| where there was none before. The plaster was put on as late as May. 
this lining down to the first joint, (the wad growing larger and larger,) | The effect, I think, would have been greater had it been sown two or 


|_whole fields having been winter killed. The produce this season ig 














and there burst from its covered way into the hollow of the straw.|| three months sooner. Yours respectfully, 

The worm here appears to deposite its eggs, from one to three, into the|| Northford, Conn. July 13, 1836. JOHN 8. LINDSEY. 
-Ci ing org f the straw, and they are 4 y 

sap-circulating organs of the straw, and they are forced along above the! UTILITY OF SAVINGS BANKS IN THE COUNTRY. 


second joint, about half way to the third, where a second generation of : 
worms are hatched out, who work their way as the first had done, un-||__ J- Burt, Esq.~-I was much pleased to see in the last number of the 
der the silky lining down to the joint, and there deposite a new set of | Cultivator, an interesting article from your correspondent G. T. E. C. 
eggs, to be carried above the third joint, producing a third generation |“ demonstrating the utility of Country Savings Banks,” for there is no 
of worms; each generation rising one joint in the straw above the other,| demonstration equal to successful experiment. T was not aware that 
till they have reached and passed the last joint, (which supports the||2 trial of them had been made in the country, though long convinced 
wheat head,) and here they cut off the straw completely, leaving the) 11 my own mind of their practicability as well as utility, and I am 
leaf which surrounds it entire, which supports the stalk, and in conse-|| more and more impressed with the conviction of the great importance 
quence the head of wheat, and the straw above the last joint immedi-|| f such institutions to the community. I am no advocate for a miserly, 


ately dies. This last and fatal operation to the wheat, is performed Penurious or nigggrdly disposition to hoard up wealth in any class— 


by the worm in from one to three weeks after the wheat is headed out.| #1 should enjoy in a rational way what their income willallow. But I 


‘The worm then escapes from the straw, between the leaf and the dead), 4m In favor, Mr. Editor, of habits of economy and prudence in the ex- 
stalk, having first deposited from five to thirty eggs along on the inside| Penditure of money, and of saving for future emergency, all beyond 
of the straw, between the upper joint and the head. Here terminate »€cessary wants, particularly in those who are dependent on the labor 
my observations upon this worm, andI shall be thankful to you for f their hands for the support of themselves and families. In this 
farther information respecting it, if it is known to you, and the means) | Country, where laborers are in great demand, and consequently wages 
of destroying it. I shall prosecute my examinations yet farther, and|| high, a young man who commences life with well formed habits of in- 
if possible, discover the perfect insect, if the worm is not it. dustry and economy, is sure, with the blessing of health, to build him- 

self up, if not a fortune, at least a competency; and to all such the 


The next and last ravager is the Hessian fly, whose depredations,|, S¢!!, al ie ’ 
however, are rather slight; but from the number of larvae that I have| Savings bank would come in aid, and would also induce hundreds and 
| thousands of others to save what they ojherwise would squander; and 


found in the wheat, I am led to believe that they will be much more nu-| i ; ae er u 
mcrous and destructive another season, unless some seasonable remedy|/ When such views prevail good citizenship is almost certain to follow. 
shall be devised, and applied, to destroy the eggs that are to produce || Let an individual see that his best interests are identified with that of 


the next generation of flies. As there are so many conflicting opinions} | the community around him, and he will be the last to countenance, 
respecting this fly, and the want of a uniform and correct knowledge|,™much less be instrumental in raising riots and mobs, thus setting the 
respecting it, it is very desirable that the farmers should be made fully||!aws at defiance. I will venture to say that the names of few, if any 
acquainted with all its operations, and the most approved method of)| f those who have kept our cities in constant agitation, and alarm, by 
ridding our land of its ravages. Will you confer upon the agricultural || unlawful combinations, disgraceful riots, midnight conflagrations and 
community the benefit of all the authentic information in your posses-|| murders, are to be found on the books of savings banks as depositors. 
sion on the subject of this fly.¢ |No, sir, the persons who occasion all these disturbances are not the 
If it will not be taxing you too much at once, I wish to inquire of|| prudent and industrious, but the idle, the profligate, the frequenters of 
you whether there have been experiments tried that has settled the|| the grog shop, the theatre, the gaming table and the brothel, those who, 
question of the origin of chess in wheat; it is a subject that has pro-,| having nothing of property or character to lose, imagine they will be 
duced considerable speculation, without establishing any uniform and | gainers by the commotions they get up in society; and the actors of 
settled opinion respecting it. | such scenes are not confined to cities, they not unfrequently show how 
With feelings of sincere regard, yours, &c. ‘low and degraded they can render themselves even in our otherwise 
Pittsford, July 19th, 1836. EDWARD WILBUR. || happy and peaceful country. 
aed Could all our young men, and young women too, be persuaded to enrol 
themselves on the side of temperance, in its most extended sense, and 
J. Buet, Esq.—I have the pleasure to inform you that the crop of “ nee - 25 6 mc Ag sng! ig ty son ad vary 
Italian Spring Wheat through this and the adjoining towns, is re- a pees as atheist eesuten res tee ene oa % GS FARES 
markably fine, while our winter wheat crop has, in most cases, failed} oe oP ith ina win F P las has 
pect, yours, W. W. Jz 
IE A Hamptonburgh, July 25, 1836. 


*The wheat worm has increased its ravages, where it has appeared, for ; 
two or three years at least.— Cond. N. B. Our wheat and rye harvest in this section will be light, consi- 

t If we know the character of this insect, it is also fuund in some of the|/derably below an average crop. The prospect for tolerably fair crops 
gasses, as well as in grain, as the timothy, the poas, Kc. Its presence is in-|| of corn has materially brightened, potatoes promise well, oats and grass 
dicated by the head of the grain or grass prematurely turning brown. The remarkably fine. 
injury it does is com “anor to hee - . adie 

+ The facts are well authenticated, that there are two generations of this in- ant 44 é 
sect ina year, the eggs of the first being deposited the last of April or begin- GREEN’S STRAW CUTTER. 
ning of May, and of the latter the last of August or beginning or September;|| Drar Str—I last fall bought one Green’s Straw Cutters, of Mr. Be- 
they are hatched in a few days, and the insect changes to a chrysalis state in ment, Albany. I had a stock of horses and horn cattle of about 35 
about four weeks after the eggs are deposited. ‘To guard against the fly in the||pead. I cut all of my hay, and also my straw, and when cut (for 
fall, do not sow until the period of laying their nom i past, say the first of horses, oxen and cattle at Seen nat wide, oan See tains aie Tae 
October. “To.guant ageiest & in the aatng, puly oO Sty ane gece ont, oe -en not give milk) the hay and straw cut was mixed together about half 


to ensure a vigorous growth. It is affirmed by many, that the egg of the fly Beg é , 
bs deposited a the acenl of the seed, and sown with it, and that soaking in and half, (which is conveniently done,) and then fed to my stock in 





ITALIAN SPRING WHEAT. 








pickle, and rolling in lime, will destroy the seed both of the Hessian fly and|/mangers under my sheds. They ate it all up. clean—there was not 4 
of smut. See Memoirs of Board of Agriculture, vol. iii. p. 326 to 338.—Cond.|| bushel of the cut fodder wasted during the winter. For my working 
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oxen and horses, and cows that gave milk I cut as above, except I put 
about two parts hay and one part straw. I fed no grain or mill stuff 
during the winter. My stock never went through a winter better. I 
can safely say that I saved by the operation at least 30 per cent on my 
fodder, over the usual way of feeding. I am fully satisfied that when 


our farmers become fully acquainted with the use of the Straw Cutter, || 


they would not be without one if at twice the price which is charged 
for them. Yours, &c. J. W. DOUGLASS. 
Lockport, July 23, 1836. 


LOADING HAY. 

If I can communicate to the public any thing useful, they have my 
consent to take all the advantage of it they can, without paying any 
thing for the right. 

What I claim as an improvement, is the laying hay upon the rack so 
that no labor shall be lost in pitching off. Our hay rack is wide, so as 
to contain three tiers of fork fulls. We always begin at the hind end 
and Joad towards the other; we pitch generally from a windrow, and 
when a course is out the loader tells the pitcher to start on. At once 
starting we generally have hay enough to lay one course of forkfulls; 
we fill the rack a little above the raves, then lay a course the off side, 
then one the nigh side, then one in the middle, then begin the off side 
again, &e. laying as much in the middle as either side. When we 
come to pitch off we have no trouble to find where to begin at any time, 
and by having the system understood, we can pitch off each other’s 
load if necessary. WM. GOULD. 
Lorraine, Jefferson Co. July 29th, 1836. 


EXTRACTS. 
DEVELOPMENT OF VEGETABLES. 

Farther proofs of design may be collected from an examination into 
the modes in which these structures, so admirably adapted to their ob- 
jects, have been gradually formed. Confining our attention to vascular 
plants, in which the process of development has been studied with the 
greatest attention and success, we find that nature has pursued two 
different plans in conducting their growth.* In the greater number, 
the successive additions to the substance of the stem are made on the 
exterior side of the parts from which they proceed. This mode is 
adopted in what are called Exogenous plants. In others, the growth 
is the result of additions made internally; a plan which is followed in 
all Endogenous plants. The oak, theelm, the beech, the pine, and all 
the trees of the northern regions, belong to the first of these divisions. 
The palm tribe, such as the date, the cocoa nut tree, and indeed a large 
proportion of the trees of tropical climates, together with the sugar 
cane, the bamboo, and all gramineous and liliaceous plants, belong to 
the latter. We shall first inquire into the endogenous mode of growth, 
as being the simplest of these two kinds of vegetable development. 

A palm tree may be taken as an example as the mode of growth in 
endogenous plants. The stem of this tree is usually perfectly cylindri- 
cal, attains a great height, and bears on its summit a tuft of leaves. 
It is composed of an extremely dense external cylindric layer of wood ; 
but the texture of the interior becomes gradually softer and more po- 
rous as it comes nearer to the centre; though with regard to its essen- 
tial character it appears to be uniform in every part, having neither 
medullary rays, nor true outward bark, nor any central pith; in ull of 
which respects it differs totally from the ordinary exogenous trees. 

The first stage of its growth consists in the appearance of a circle of 
leaves, which shoot upwards from the neck of the plant, and attain, 
during the first year, a certain size. The following year, another cir- 
cle of leaves arises ; but they grow from the interior of the former cir- 
cle, which they force outwards as their vegetation advances, and as 
ligneous matter is deposited within them. Thus, each succeeding year 
brings with it a fresh crop of leaves, intermixed with ligneous or woody 
matter, which leaves, exert an outward pressure, and stretch out the 
preceding layers that enclose them; until the latter, acquiring greater 
density, no longer admit of farther distention, and remain permanently 
fixed. This happens first to the outermost layer, which is the oldest ; 
then each succeeding layer becomes consolidated in its turn. As soon 
as the outer layer has become too hard to yield to the pressure from 
within, the growth of the inner layers is immediately directed upwards ; 
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so that they each rise in succession by distinct stages, always proceed-|| 


ing from the interior; a mode of development which has been compar- 
ed by De Candolle, to the drawing out of the sliding tubes of a tele- 
scope. The whole stem, whatever height it may attain, never increas- 
es its diameter after its outward layer has been consolidated. A circle 
of leaves annually sprouts from the margin of wood; these, when they 
fall in autumn, leave on the stem certain traces of their former exist- 
ence, consisting of a circular impression round the stem. The age of 


*The tribe of Felicis, or ferns, the structure of which is vascular, consti- 
tutes an exception to this rule ; as they differ in their mode of develépment, 





the tree may accordingly be estimated by the number of these circles, 
‘or knots, which appear along its stem. The successive knots which 
‘appear in the stems of other endogenous plants, as may be observed 
in growing corn, and also in various grasses, may be traced to a simi- 
Jar origin. 

The structure of exogenous trees is more complicated: for, when 

fully grown, they are composed of two principal parts, the wood and 
the bark. The woody portion exhibits a farther division into pith, 
|which occupies the centre, and consists of jarge vesicles, not cohering 
very closely, but forming a light and spongy texture, readily permea- 
|ble to liquids and to air; the harder wood, which surrounds the pith, 
‘in concentric rings, or layers ; and the softer wood, or alburnum, which 
\is also disposed in concentric layers on the outside of the former. Each 
lof these concentric layers of wood and alburnum may be farther dis- 
‘tinguished into an inner and outer portion; the former being of less 
|density than the latter, and consisting of a lighter cellular tissue ; 
|while the outer portion is composed of the denser woody fibre, result- 
\ing from the union of numerous vessels with a cellular envelop. The 
|bark is formed by concentric layers of hortical substance, of which the 
|innermost are demonstrated the /iber ; and the whole is surrounded by 
lan outer zone of cellular tissue, termed the cellular envelop. Of this 
‘envelop the exterior surface is called the epidermis. 
All these concentric zones may be readily distinguished in a horizon- 
ital section of the stem; which also presents a number of lines called 
medullary rays, radiating from the pith to the circumference. They 
‘are composed chiefly of large cells, extending transversely, or in the 
\direction of the diameter of the tree, and composing by their union 
|continuous vertical planes the whole length of the trunk. 

Every vegetable stem, and also every branch which arises from it, 
‘is developed from a germ, or bud, which is originally of inconceivable 
‘minuteness, and totally imperceptible by any optical means of which 
we have the command. As soon as it becomes visible, and its struc- 
ture can be distinguished, it is found to contain within itself the parts 
which are to arise from it, in miniature, and folded up in the smallest 
possible compass. The portion destined to form the stem is gradually 
;expanded both in width and height, but principally the latter; so that 
it rises as it grows, during a certain period, until the fibres acquire the 
‘solidity and strength necessary not only for their own support, but also 
for sustaining the parts which are to be farther added. In trees this 
| process generally occupies one whole season ; during which the growth 
|of the first layer of wood, with its central pith, and its covering of a 
layer of bark, is free and unrestrained. On the second year, a fresh 
impulse being given to vegetation, a new growth commences from the 
|upper end of the original stem, as if it were the development of a new 
|bud; and at the same time a layer of cellular tissue is formed by the 
deposition of new materials on the outside of the former wood, and be- 
|tween it and the bark. This is followed by a second layer of wood, en- 
| veloping the new layer of cellular tissue. 

The effect of this new growth is to compress the new layer of wood 
which had heen formed during the first year, and to impede its further 
extension in breadth. But as its fibres, consisting of vessels and cells, 
are not yet consolidated, and admit of still greater expansion as long 
as they are supplied with nourishment, their growth, which is restrain- 
ed latterally, is now directed upwards, and there is no farther enlarge- 
ment of their diameter. From the same cause, the pith cannot increase 
in size; and is even found to diminish by the pressure of the surround- 
ing wood. Thus, the vertical elongation of the entire stem continues 
during the whole of the second year, and the trunk becomes sufficient. 
ly strengthened by the addition of the second layer on its outside to 
bear this increase of its height. 


While this process is going on in the wood, corresponding changes 
take place in the bark, anda new layer is added on its inner surface, 
or that which is contiguous to the wood. This layer constitutes the 
liber. All these new depositions must of course tend to stretch the 
outer portions of the bark, which had been first formed, and which 
yield to this pressure, to a certain extent; but, becoming themselves 
consolidated by the effects of the same pressure, they acquire increas- 
ing rigidity ; and, the same cause continuing to operate, they at length 
give way, in various places, forming those deep cracks, which are ob- 
servable in the bark of old trees, and which give so rugged an appear- 
ance to their surface. The cuticle has, long before this, peeled off, and 
| has been succeeded by the consolidated layers of cortical envelop which 
| form the epidermis. But the epidermis, which is continually splitting 
| by the expansion of the part it encloses, itself soon decays, and is con- 
stantly succeeded by fresh layers, produced by the same process of 
consolidation in the subjacent cortical substance. 

During the third and each succeeding year, the same process is re- 
| peated; new layers of cellular texture and of woody fibres are deposit- 
jed around those of the preceding year’s growth, and a new internal 
| coating is given to the liber of the bark. The compressing power con- 
jtinues to be exerted on the internal layers of wood, directing their 











both from exogenous and endogenous plants. 





{growth vertically, while they are capable of elongation, and can be 
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supplied with nourishment. In time, however, by continual pressure, 
and accumulating depositions of solid matter, the vessels and the cells 
become less and less pervious to fluids; till at length all farther dila- 
tion is prevented. But the tree still continues to enlarge its trunk by 
the annual accessions of vigorous and expansible alburnum, and to take 
its station among its kindred inhabitants of the forest; till, arriving at 
maturity, its majestic form towers above all the junior or less vigorous 
trees.* 

The development of each branch takes place in the same manner, 
and by the same kind of process, as that of the trunk. The buds from 
which they originate, spring from the angle formed by the stalk which 
supports a leaf, and which is termed by botanists the azilla of that 
leaf. A law of symmetry is established by nature in the development 
of all the parts of plants. The leaves, in particular, are frequently 
observed to arise in a circle, or Symmetrically around the parent stem ; 
forming what is called a whorl, or, in botanical language, a verticillat- 
ed arrangement. In other cases they are found to have their origins at 
equal intervals of a spiral line, which may be conceived to be drawn 
along the stem, or the branch from which they grow. When these in- 
tervals correspond to the semi-circumference of the stem, the leaves al- 
ternate with one another on its opposite sides. 


The stems of most plants, even those that are perfectly erect, exhibit |; 


a tendency toa spiral growth. This is observable in the fibres of the 
wood of the pine, however straight may be the direction of the whole 
trunk. This tendency is shown even in the epidermis of the cherry 
tree, for it may be stripped off with more facility in a spiral direction 
thaninany other. The primitive direction of the leaves of endogenous 
plants is a spiral one. It is particularly marked also in the stems of 
creepers and of parasitic plants, which are generally twisted throughout 
their whole length ; a disposition evidently conducive to the purpose of 
their formation, namely, that of laying hold of the objects with which 
they come in contact, and of twining round them in search both cf nou- 
rishment and support. The twisted stems of the hop and of ivy show 
this structure in a remarkable degree, and the purpose for which this 
tendency was given cannot be mistaken.—Roget’s Bridgewater Trea- 
tise. 





OF THE CHOICE OF LIVE STOCK FOR THE PURPOSES OF BREEDING OR 
FEEDING. 

The most desirable properties of live stock destined for food are con- 
sidered in The Code of Agriculture, in respect to size, form, a tendency 
to grow, early maturity, hardiness of constitution, prolific properties, 
quality of flesh, a disposition to fatten, and lightness of offal. 

Before the improvements introduced by Bakewell, the value of an ani- 
mal was entirely judged of by its bulk; and if a great size could be ob- 
tained, more regard was paid tothe price the animal ultimately fetched, 
than to the cost of its food. Of late, since breeders began to calculate 
with more precision, small or moderate sized animals have been gene- 
rally preferred, for the following reasons :— 

Small sized animals are more easily kept, they thrive on shorter herb- 
age, they collect food where a large animal could hardly exist, and 
thence are more profitable. Their meet is finer grained, produces 
richer gravy, has often a superior flavor, and is commonly more nicely 
marbled, or veined with fat, especially when they have been fed for 
two years. Large animals are not so well calculated for general con- 
sumption as the moderate sized, particularly in hot weather; large 
animals poach pastures more than small enes; they are not so active, 
require more rest, collect their food with more labor, and will only con- 
sume the nicer and more delicate sorts of plants. Small cows of the 
true dairy breeds give proportionably more milk thanlarge ones. Small 
cattle may be fattened solely on grass of even moderate quality ; where- 
as the large require the richest pastures, or to be stall-fed, the expense 
of which exhausts the profit of the farmer. It is much easier to pro- 
cure well-shaped and kindly-feeding stock of a small size than of a 
large one. Small sized cattie may be kept by many persons who can- 
not afiord cither to purchase or to maintain large ones, and by whom 
the loss, if any accident should happen to them, can be more easily 
borne. The small sized sell better; for a butcher, from a conviction 
that, in proportion to their respective dimensions, there is a greater 
superficies of valuable parts in a small than in a large animal, will 
give more money for two oxen of twelve stone each per quarter, than 
for one of twenty-four stone. 

In favor of the large sized, itis, on the other hand, contended, that 
without debating whether from their birth till they are slaughtered 
the large or small one eats most for its size, yet on the whole the large 
one will pay the grazier or farmer who fattens him as well for its 
fool: that though some large oxen are coarse-grained, yet where at- 








“It is contended by Dr. Darwin, and other writers on vegetable physiology, 
that each annual shoot should be regarded as a colleetion of individual buds. 
each bud being a distinct individual plant, and the whole tree an aggregation 
of such individnats. I shall have occasion to revert to this question when I 


coine to consider the subject of vegetable nutrition. 
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tention is paid to the breed (as is the case with the Herefordshire,) 
the large ox is as delicate food as the small cone; that if the small 
sized are better calculated for the consumption of pravate families, of 
villages, or of small towns, yet that large cattle are fitter for the mar- 
kets of great towns, and in particular of the metropolis; that were the 
flesh of the smal! sized ox better when fresh, yet the meat of the large 
/sized is unquestionably more calculated for salting, a most essential 
object in a marine and commercial! country, for the thicker the beef the 
better it will retain its juices when salted, and the fitter it is for long 
| Voyages; that the hide of the large ox is of very great consequence in 
Various manufactures ; that large stock are in general distinguished by 
|@ greater quietness of disposition; that where the pastures are good, 
)cattle and sheep will increase in size, without any particular attention 
on the part of the breeder; large animals are therefore naturally the 
|proper stock for such pastures; the art of fattening cattle, and even 
|sheep, with oil-cake, being much improved and extended, the advan- 
|tage of that practice would be of less consequence, unless large oxen 
'were bred, as small oxen can be fattened with grass and turnips, as 
well as oil-cake; and, lastly, that large oxen are better calculated for 
|working than small ones, two large oxen being equal to four small 
ones in the plough or the cart. 


Such are the arguments generally made use of on both sides of the 
question ; from which it appears that much must depend upon pas- 
tures, taste, mode of consumption, markets, &c. and that both sides have 
jtheir advantages. The intelligent breeder, however, (unless his pas- 
‘tures are of a nature peculiarly forcing,) will naturally prefer a mode- 
|rate size in the stock he rears. Davis, pf Longleat, one of the ablest 
jagriculturists England has produced, has given some useful observa- 
‘tions on the subject of size. He laments that the attempts which have 
{been made to improve the breeds of cows, horses, and sheep, have pro- 
‘ceeded too much upon the principle of enlarging the size of the animal ; 
| whereas, in general, the only real improvement has been made in the 
‘pig, and that was by reducing its size, and by introducing a kind that 
| will live hardier, and come to greater perfection at an earlier age. 
Though it is extremely desirable to bring the shape of cattle to as 
much perfection as possible, yet profit and utility ought not to be sacri- 
ficed for mere beauty which may please the eye but will not fill the 
pocket, and which, depending much upon caprice, must be often chang- 
jing. In regard to form, the most experienced breeders seem th concur 
|in the following particulars:—That the form or shape should be com- 
| pact, so that no part of the animal should be disproportion to the other 
|parts, and the whole distinguished by a general fullness and rotundity 
‘of shape; that the chest should be broad, for no animal whose chest is 
/narrow can easily be made fat; that the carcass should be deep and 
istraight; that the belly should be of a moderate size; for when it is 
|more capacious than common in young animals it shews a diseased 
jstate, and in older ones it is considered a proof that the animal will 
‘not return in flesh, in milk, or in labor, the value of the extra quantity 
lof fruit which it consumes; that the legs should be short, for the long- 
limbed individuals ef the same family or race are found to be the least 
|hardy, and the most difficult to rear or to fatten; and that the head, the 
| bones, and other parts of inferior value, should be as small as is consis- 
‘tent with strength, and with the other properties which the animal ought 
|to possess. In animals bred for the shambles, the form must likewise 
|be such as to contain the greatest possible proportion of the finer com- 
|pared to the coarser and Jess valuable parts of the animal. This, by 
selection, may be attained, and thus the wishes of the consumer may 
be gratified. As to the broad loins and full hips, which are considered 
as a point of excellence in particular breeds, it is evident that the old 
narrow and thin make, required improvement; but the alteration is 
now carried to a faulty excess, and often occasions great difficulty and 
|danger in calving. 
Tho form of animals has fortunately attracted the attention of an 
‘eminent surgeon, Henry Cline, Esq. of London, whose doctrines we 
|have already laid down at length, and the substance of which is:— 
|That the external form is only an indication of the internal structure ; 
‘that the lungs of an animal is the first object to be attended to, for on 
|their size and soundness the health and strength of an animal princi- 
|pally depend; that the external indications of the size of the lungs are 
the form and size of the chest, and its breadth in particular; that the 
|head should be small, as by this the birth is facilitated; as it affords 
‘other advantages in feeding, &c. and it generally indicates that the 
animal is of a good breed; that the length of the neck should be in pro- 
portion to the size of the animal, that it may collect its food with ease; 
‘and that the muscles and tendons should be large, by which an animal 
jin enabled to travel with greater facility. It was formerly the prac- 
tice to estimate the value of animals by the size of their bones. A 
large bone was considered to be a great merit; and a fine boned ani- 
mal always implied great size. It is now known that this doctrine was 
carried too far. The strength of an animal does not depend upon the 
the bones, but on the muscles; and when the bones are disproportionably 





‘large, it indicates, in Cline’s opinion, an imperfection in the organs of 
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nutrition. Bakewell strongly insisted on the advantage of small bones ; 
and the celebrated John Hunter declared that small bones were gene- 
rally attended with corpulence in all the various subjects he had an op- 
portunity of examining. A small bone, however, being heavier and 
more substantial, requires as much nourishment as a hollow one with a 
larger circumference. 

Among the qualities for which thorough-bred cattle and sheep are 
distinguished, that of being good growers, and having a good length of 
frame, is not the least essential. The meaning of which is, that the 
animal should not only be of a strong and healthy constitution, but 
speedily should grow to a proper size. As specimens of rapid growth, 
a steer of three years old, when well fed, will weigh from 80 to 90 or 
100 stone, 14 lb. to the stone; and a two year old Leicester wedder, 
from 21 to 28 Ibs. per quarter, immediately after his second fleece is 
taken from him. Animals having the property of growing, are usually 


straight in their back and belly; their shoulders well thrown back, and || 


their belly rather light than otherwise. At the same time, a gauntness 
and paucity of intestines should be guarded against, as a most material 
defect, indicating a very unthrifty animal. Being too light of bone, as 
it is termed, is also a great fault. A good grower, or hardy animal, 
has always a middling sized bone. A buli distinguished for getting 
good growers, is inestimable; but one whose progeny takes an unna- 
tural or gigantic size, ought to be avoided. 

Arriving soon at perfection, not only in point of growth or size, but 
in respect of fatness, is a material object for the farmer, as his profit 
must in a great measure depend uponit. Where animals, bred for the 
carcass merely, become fat at an early age, they not only return sooner 
the price of their food, with profit to the feeder, but in general also, a 
greater value for their consumption, than slow feeding animals. This 
desirable property greatly depends on a mild and docile disposition; 
and as this docility of temper is much owing to the manner in which 
the animal is brought up, attention to inure them early to be familiar, 
cannot be too much recommended. A tamed breed also has other ad- 
vantages. It is not so apt to injure fences, or to break into adjacent 
fields; consequently it is less liable to accidents, and can be reared, 
supported, and fattened, at less expense. The property of early ma- 
turity, in a populous country, where the consumption of meat is great, 
is extremely beneficial to the public, as it evidently tends to furnish 
greater supplies to the market; and this propensity to fatten at an 
early age, is a sure proof, that an animal will fatten speedily at a later 
period of his life. 

In the wilder and bleaker parts of a country, the possession of a hardy 
and healthy constitution, is a most valuable property in stock. Where 
the surface is barren, and the climate rigorous, it is essential that the 
stock bred and maintained there, should be able to endure the severi- 
ties and vicissitudes of the weather, as well as scarcity of food, hard 
work, or any other circumstance in its treatment, that might subject a 
more delicate breed to injury. In this respect, different kinds of stock 
greatly vary; and it is a matter of much consequence, to select, for dif- 
ferent situations, cattle with constitutions suitable to the place where 
they are to be kept. It is a popular belief, that dark colours are indi- 
cations of hardiness. In mountain breeds of cattle, a rough pile is 
reckoned a desirable property, more especially when they are to be 
kept out all winter. It enables them to face the storm, instead of 


such as having yellow fat, also being black fleshed, defects so injurious 
to stock. 

The prolific quality of a breed is a matter deserving attention. The 
females of some breeds both bear more frequently than usual, and also 
have frequently more than one at a birth. This property runs more 


shrinking from it. Hardy breeds are exempted from various diseases, | 


| A disposition to fatten isa great object in animuls destined for the 
\shambles. Some animals possess this property during the whole 
| progress of their lives, while in others, it only takes place at a more 
‘advanced period, when they have attained their full growth, and are 
furnished at the same time with a suitable supply of food. There are 
‘in this respect other distinctions; most sorts of cattle and sheep, which 
have been bred in hilly countries, will become fat on low land pas- 
tures, on which the more refined breeds would barely live; some ani- 
‘mals take on fat very quickly, when the proper food has been supe 
plied, and some individuals have been found, even in the same breed, 
|which have, in a given time, consumed the least proportional weight 
of the same kind of food, yet have become fat at the quickest rate. 
|Even in the humanrace, with little food, some will grow immoderately 
corpulent. It is probably from internal conformation, that this pro- 
\perty of rapid fattening is derived. 

The advantages and disadvantages of fattening cattle and sheep, at 
\least to the extent frequently practised at present, are points that have 
\of late attracted much public attention. But any controversy on that 
; Subject can only arise from want of proper discrimination, Fat meat is 
‘unquestionably more nourishing than lean, though to digest this oily 
matter, there are required, on account of its difficult solubility, a good 

bile, much saliva, and a strong stomach ; consequently none, excepting 
those who are in the most vigorous state of health, or who are em- 
|ployed in hard labor, can properly digest it. Though fat meat, how- 
‘ever, is unfit for general consumption, yet experiments in the art of 
|fattening animals, are likely to promote useful discoveries ; and though, 
|in the course of trying a number of experiments, errors and excesses 
|may be committed, yet on the whole, advantage may be derived from 
| the knowledge thus to be obtained. As the bone also gains but little 
\in the fattening animal, and the other offal becomes proportionably 
‘less, as the animal becomes more fat, the public has not sustained 
{much loss by over fatted animals. To kill even hogs till they are 
| thoroughly fat, is exceeding bad economy. An ox or cow, though the 
little flesh it has may be of good quality, yet presents, when lean, little 
|but skin and bone; and if slaughtered in that state would neither in- 
|demnify the owner for the expense of breeding and maintaining it nor 
| benefit the public. A coarse and heavy fleshed ox, which would re 
|quire a very long time, and much good food to fatten, may be slaugh- 
tered with most advantage while rather lean. It is not, however, so 
|much the extent of fat, as the want of a sufficient quantity of lean flesh, 
'of which the consumer complains; for it cannot be doubted, that the 
lean flesh of a fat animal is superior in quality, and contains more 
/nourishment, than any other meat. 

Handling well. The graziers and butchers in various parts of the 
kingdom have recourse to the hand, and the feeling of the skin, or cel- 
‘lular membrane, for ascertaining a disposition to fatten; and since 
| Bakewell directed the public attention so much to breeding, that prac- 
| tice has become more generally known. Handling cannot easily be de- 
| fined, and can only be learnt by experience. The skin and flesh of 
cattle, when handled, should feel soft to the touch, somewhat resem- 
| bling that of a mole, but with a little more resistance to the finger. A 
soft and mellow skin must be more pliable, and more easily stretched 
out, to receive any extraordinary quantity of fat and muscle, thana 
thick or tough one. The rigid-skinned animal must therefore always 
be the most difficult to fatten. Ina good sheep, the skin is not only 
soft and mellow, but in some degree elastic. Neither cattle nor sheep 
can be reckoned good, whatever their shapes may be, unless they are 
first rate handlers. The improved short horned breed, besides their 
mellowness of skin, are likewise distinguished by softness and silki- 
ness of hair. Too great a length, however, ought not to be aimed at, 
since it is not easy, in that case, to preserve a due proportion in the 


strikingly in sub-varieties, or individual families; and though partly ‘appearance of the animal, without which it cannot be considered per- 


owing to something in the habits of animals, and partly to their pre- 
vious good or bad treatment, yet in some degree seems to depend upon 
the seasons, some years being more distinguished for twins than others. 
In breeding, not only the numbers, but the sex of the offspring, in some 
cases, seem to depend upon the female parent. Two cows produced 
fourteen females each in fifteen years, though the bull was changed 
every year. It is singular, that when they produced a bull calf, it was}! 
in the same year. Under similar circumstances, a great number of 
males have been produced by the same cow in succession, but not to 
the same extent. 

Breeds are likewise distinguished by the quality of their flesh. In 
some kinds it is coarse, hard, and fibrous; in others of a finer grain or 
texture. In some breeds also, the flavor of the meat is superior; the 


fect. 

Lightness of offal. An animal solely bred for the shambles, should 
have as little offal, or parts of inferior value, as possible, (consistently 
with the health of the animal,) and consequently a greater proportion 
of meatapplicable as foodfor man. This, therefore, the skilful farmer 
will also keep in view in selecting his species of stock.—Loudon’s En- 


cylopedia of Agriculture. 


ON THE USE OF LIME AS A MANURE—By M. Povis. 


Translated for the Farmers’ Register from the Annales de Agriculture Fran- 
caise, of 1835.—( Continued from page 84.) 
QUANTITIES APPLIED. | , 
24. The quantities of first as of second dressings of lime, vary with 








gravy they produce, instead of being white and insipid, is high coloured, 


well flavored, and rich; and the fat is intermixed among the fibres of||the consistence of soils; they ought to be small on light and sandy 


the muscles, giving the meat a streaked, or marbled appearance. 


|\soils—and may, without ill consequences, be heavy on clay soils. 


Breeds whose flesh have these properties, are peculiarly valuable.|| The dose ought to vary according as the soil is more or Jess pervious 


Hence two animals of nearly the same degree of fatness and weight, 
and who could be fed at nearly the same expense to the husbandman, 


'to water, or as drained well or ill by its texture. Small applications 
'to soils from which the superfluous water does not pass easily, are but 





will sell at different prices, merely from the known character of their 


meat. 
13* 


Vot. III. 





little felt; but if the dressing is heavy, and the ploughing deep, the 
lime aids the draining and adds to the healthy state of the soils. It 
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may be conceived that the quantity of lime ought also to be increased 
with the annual quantity of rain that falls—because in proporticn to 
that quantity ought the openness of the soil, and its fitness for drain- 
ing, to be extended. 

Nevertheless, the practices of the departments of the North and of 
La Sarthe seem to indicate the average dressing which suits in general 
for land: thus the liming of the North, which every ten or twelve years 
gives to the soil 40 hectolitres of lime to the hectare, or a litle more 
than three hectolitres a year, agrees with that of La Sarthe, which 
gives eight or ten hectolitres every three years. The first plan gives 
at one dressing what the other distributes at four: as both make a like 
average, it may be thence inferred that the earth demands annually 
three hectolitres, [323 bushels to the acre,] to sustain its fecundity. 
But as neither the soil nor the plants consume all this quantity of lime, 
it is to be believed, that, at the end of a greater or less length of time, 
the soil will have received enough to have no more need of it for a cer- 
tain space of time. : 

MANNER OF TREATING LIMED LANDS. 

25. After having, by liming, given the soil a great productive power, 
having put it in condition to produce the most valuable crops, which 
are often also most exhausting, it is necessary to husband these re- 
sources—to give manure in return for the products obtained—to em- 
ploy as litter, and not as food, the straw, now increased by one half— 
to raise grass crops from the soil now fitted to bear them to advantage 
—in short, to modify the general plan, and the detail of the culture ac- 
cording to the new powers of the soil, the prices of commodities, and 
to local conveniences. 

However, it is not necessary to hurry the change of the rotation. 
Such an operation is long, difficult, very expensive, and ought not to 
be executed but with deliberation. 

EFFECTS OF LIME ON THE SOIL. 

26. The effects of lime, although similar to, are not identical with, 
those produced by marl; and the qualities of soils limed, differ in some 
points from those of natural calcareous soils. 
land is rounder, firmer, gives less bran, and more flour, than that from 
marled land: the grain of marled land is more gray, gives more bran 
and resembles that made upon clover, though it may be preferable to 
the latter. The grain of a limed soil is more like that from land im. 
proved with drawn ashes. Limed land is less exposed to danger from 
drought than marled land, on soils naturally calcareous. The crop is 
not subject to be lodged at flowering time, when the sowing was done 
in dry earth. 

27. In limed earth, weeds and insects disappear. The earth, if too 
light, acquires stiffness, and is lightened if too clayey. The surface of 
the argilo-silicious soil, before close and whitish, is made friable, and 
becomes reddish, as if rotten: it hardens and splits with drought, and is 
dissolved by the rains which succeed, This spontaneous loosening of 
the soil facilitates greatly the labor of the cultivator, the movement of 
the roots of the growing plants, and the reciprocal action of the at- 
mosphere upon the soil, which remains open to its influence. 

All these new properties which the limed soil has acquired, doubt- 
less explain in part the fertilizing means which calcareous agents bring 
to the soil: but we think it is still necessary to seek some of these cau- 
ses elsewhere. 

28. Lime, according to the recent discoveries of German chemists, 
seizes in the soil the soluble humus or humic acid, takes it from all 
other bases, and forms a compound but slightly soluble, which appears, 
under this form, eminently suitable to the wants of plants. But as 
this compound is not soluble in less than 2,000 times its weight of wa- 
ter, while without the lime the humus is soluble in a volume of water 
less by one-half, it would follow that, in consequence of lime, the con- 
sumption of this substance, and productive power of the soil would, 
in like proportion, be better preserved. Since the products of the soi! 
increase much from the liming, while the humus is economised, since 
these products borrow very little from the soil, which remains more fer- 
tile while thus yielding greater products, it follows that the principal 
action of the lime consists, at first, in augmenting, in the soil and in 
the plants, the means of drawing from the atmosphere the vegetable 
principles which they find there; and next, in aiding, according to the 
need, the formation, in the soil or the plants, the substances which en- 
ter into the composition of plants, and which are not met with ready 
formed either in the atmosphere or in the soil. 

The researches upon these various points are curious, important, 
interesting to practice as well as to science—and will lead us to ex- 
plain, by means not yet appreciated, the action of lime upon vegeta- 
tion. 


ABSORPTION BY PLANTS OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ATMOSPHERE, 
IN THE VEGETATION ON UNCULTURED SOILS. 


29. Saussure has concluded, from his experiments, that plants de- 
rive from the soil about one-twentieth of their substance; and the ex- 
periments of Van Helmont and of Boyle have proved that considera- 
ble vegetable products diminish very little the mass of the soil. 
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The grain from limed|} 





this fact is still better proved by the observation of what passes in un- 
cultivated soils. 

Woodland that is cut over in regular succession, (taillis) produces 
almost indefinitely, without being exhausted, and even becoming rich- 
ér, the mass of vegetable products which man gathers and removes, 
and of which the soil does not contain the principles. If, instead of 
woodland thus partially and successively cut over, we consider upon 
the same soil a succession of forests, and, for greater ease of estima- 
tion, resinous forests, we find from the products of the generation of an 
age, forty to fifty thousand cubic feet to the hectare. This product is 
less than that of the resinous forests of many parts of the country, and 
yet it is nearly equal in bulk to half of the layer of the productive soil 
itself; it represents an annual increase of 24,000 weight of wood to the 
hectare—and which is produced not only without impoverishing, but 
even while enriching the soil, by an enormous quantity of droppings 
and remains of ali kinds. 

These products which do not come from the soil, are then drawn from 
the atmosphere, in which plants gather them by means of particular 
organs designed for that use. These organs are the myriads of leaves 
which large vegetables bear—aerial roots, which gather these princi- 
ples either ready formed in the air, or which take up there the elements, 
to combine them by means of vegetable power. But these aerial roots 
exert quite a different and superior energy in gathering the constituent 
principles of plants in the atmosphere, to that of the roots in the 
ground—since the former furnish nearly the whole amount of the ve- 
getable mass, while the latter draw but very little from the soil. 

30. Plants may well find in the atmosphere the greater part of the 
volatile principles which compose them—the carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and azote. Butitis not so easily seen whence they obtain the fixed 
|principles of which their ashes are composed. These products could 
not exist ready formed in the soil—for the saline principles contained 
in the ashes of a generation of great trees, which would amount to 
|more than 25,000 weight to the hectare, would have rendered the soil 
|absolutely barren, since, according to the experiments of M. Lecoq of 





| Clermont, the twentieth part of this quantity is enough to make a soil 
isterile. We would find a similar result in accumulating the successive 
'products of an acre of good meadow. It is then completely proved 
| that the saline principles of plants do not exist ready formed ina the soil. 
| They are no more formed in the atmosphere, or in the analyses of che- 
mists would have found them there. However, as the intimate com- 
position of these substances is not yet perfectly known, their elements 
may exist in the atmosphere, or even in the soil, among the substan- 
ces which compose them. 

Neither can it be said that these salts may be derived from the ato- 
mic dust which floats in the air; for this dust is composed of fragments 
organic and inorganic, carried especially to the plants themselves, and 
then, in estimating this atomic matter at the most, we will scarcely find 
in it the hundredth part of the saline substances contained in the vege- 
table mass produced. We ought then to conclude that the saline sub- 
stances of plants are formed by the powers of vegetation or of the soil. 

31. In like manner as with the saline principles, the lime and the 
phosphates which are formed in ashes ought to be due to the same for- 
ces, whether the roots take up their unperceived elements in the soil, 
or the leaves gather them in the atmosphere. This consequence re- 
sults evidently from this fact—that plants grown in soils, of which the 
analysis shows neither lime nor the phosphates, contain them notwith- 
standing in large proportion in their fixed principles—of which [or of 
the ashes] they often compose half the mass. 


THE SHEEP.—(Continued from page 83.) 
PASTURE. 

Pasture has a far greater influence on the fineness of the fleece. The 
staple of the wool, like every other part of the sheep, must increase 
in length or in bulk when the animal has a superabundance of nutri- 
ment; and, on the other hand, the secretion which forms the wool 
= like every other, when sufficient nourishment is not af- 
forded. 

When little cold has been experienced in the winter, and vegetation 
has been scarcely checked, the sheep yields an abundant crop of wool, 
but the fleece is perceptibly coarser as well as heavier. When the 
frost has been severe and the ground long covered with snow— if the 
flock has been fairly supplied with nutriment, although the fleece may 
have lost a little in weight, it will have acquired a superior degree of 
fineness, and a proportionable increase of value. Should, however, the 
sheep have been neglected and starved during this prolongation of cold 
weather, the fleece as well as the carcass is thinner, and although it 
may have preserved its smallness of filament, it has lost weight, and 
strength, and usefulness. These are self-evident facts, and need not 
to be enforced by any labored argument; and therefore it is that since, 
the sheep-breeder, living ina populous country, has begun, and judi- 
ciously so, to look more to the profit to be derived from the carcass— 
since the system of artificial feeding has been brought to so great per- 








fection—and a larger and better animal has been earlier sent to market, 
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and a far greater number of sheep can now be fed and perfected on the | 


same number of acres, the wool also has been somewhat altered in 
character—it has grown in length, and it has increased in bulk of fibre. 
It has not deteriorated, but it has changed. If no longer fit for the pur- 
poses to which it was once devoted, it has become suited to others. If 
it no longer brings the extravagant price it once did, it meets with a rea- 
dier sale. The increase of the number of fleeces, and the increase of 
weightin each fleece, go far to compensate for the diminution of price, 
while the improvement of the carcass more than supplies the deficien- 
cy, if in truth there were any: so that, considering the badness of the 
times, and the state of agriculture generally, the sheep is compara- 
tively more valuable to the breeder than he was before. This will be 
touched on at greater length when the various breeds of British sheep 
pass in review, and their present state and produce is compared with 
what they were half a century ago. 

Wool is now the subject of consideration, and there can be no doubt 
that in Great Britain it has materially changed its character since the 
introduction of artificial food, and the adoption of the forcing system. 
Mr. Nottage states, of the Western Down sheep, that he used to get 
one-eighth part of the finest English wool from each fleece ; but that 
now the quantity is so small that he does not throw it out: he does not 
seta basket for it at all. Mr. Sutcliffe says, that “thirty years ago 
there was, in some South Down flocks, nearly as good wool grown, as 
the fine German that now comes into our country.” Mr. Varley adds, 
that “he used to throw his wool extremely high to the sort—very good 
to the sort—but he found that the qualities generally were getting so 
jow, that if he continued that sort of practice, he should have been 
looking into two of his best bins without finding a bit of wool in them.” 
Mr. Fison states of the Norfolks, that “in 1780, 420 lbs. of clothing 
wool grown in Norfolk would produce 200 lbs. prime—in 1828, it would 
produce only 14 lbs.” 

These are convicting proofs of the effect on the fleece of high keep, 
and the breeding for larger sheep. 

In the early establishment of the improved Leicesters, it was an ac- 
cusation, which their most zealous supporters did not attempt to deny, 
that the wool was sacrificed to the carcass; nay, the very founder of 
that breed of sheep stated to his namesake of Wakefield that “ he had 
no doubt that fine wools might be grown on rich pasture lands by over- 
stocking them, and preventing sheep from obtaining more nourishment 
than they had been accustomed to.” 

Dr. Parry, whose obsérvations on sheep-husbandry always deserve 
attention, ard whose opinions, except when he was deluded by his 
fondness for the Merinos, are very correct, says that sheep-breeders 
“had observed a sort of gross connexion between the food and the 
quality of fleece. On the one hand, the staple of a shecp that was 
starved was weak, and the wool dry and unprofitable in the manufac- 
ture. On the other hand, the wool of sheep on deep inclosed pasture, 
or on artificial food, was found to be coarser and more intractable than 
that from the downs. On these two simple facts they thought them- 
selves qualified to reason, and, as is unavoidable from insufficient pre- 
mises, they reasoned falsely. They concluded that the fine herbage of 
the downs necessarily produced fine wool; and that none but coarse 
wool could spring from gross luxuriant food. Neither of these conclu- 
sions is precisely true. The fineness of a sheep’s fleece of a given 
breed is, within certain limits, inversely as its fatness, and perhaps also 
(although I am not certain of this point) as the quickness with which 
it grows fat. A sheep which is fat has usually comparatively coarse 
wool, and one which is lean, either from want of food or disease, has 
the finest wool; and the very same sheep may at different times, ac- 
cording to these circumstances, have fleeces of all the intermediate qua- 
lities from extreme fineness to comparative coarseness.” 

All this is very true and very important; except that opinion, of the 
truth of which Dr. Parry confesses that he is not certain, “that coarse- 
ness of wool and disposition to grow fat are connected. The experi- 
ence of the British sheep-master would prove that the finest wooled 
sheep will maintain themselves in tolerable condition where coarser 
ones will starve; and that when both are placed in a situation to exhi- 
bit their tendency to fatten quickly, and to a great extent, the fine 
wooled sheep will beat his rival out of the field. 

“There used to be great controversy with regard to the influence of 
particular kinds of food on the wool. There are no decisive proofs as 
to this. Between diversities of food wholesome and nutritious, there 
will be little to choose; or rather experience will prove that an occa- 
sional change of food is not only grateful but advantageous to the 
sheep.” 

TRUENESS. 

Connected with fineness is trueness of staple—as equal a growth as 
possible over the animal—a freedom from the shaggy portions, here 
and there, which are occasionally observed on poor and neglected 
sheep. These portions are always coarse and comparatively worth- 
less, and they indicate an irregular and unhealthy action of the secre- 


Comprised in trueness of fibre is another circumstance that has been 
jalready alluded to—a freedom from coarse hairs which project above 
ithe general level of the wool in various parts, or, if they are not ex- 
‘ternally seen, mingle with'the wool and debase its character. 

In the same term, and most important of all, is a freedom from those 
|irregularities in the bulk of the fibres of the wool, which render it dif- 
| ficult at times to give it a definite name and character, and which must 
|materially interfere with its usefulness; and also those breaches in the 
wool so singular in their appearance, which have been already de- 
iscribed, and the distance of which from the extremity or the root will 
jenable the observer, as has been already stated, to calculate the time 
| when the imperfection occurred, and which may generally be traced to 
cold or starvation, or to some malady of the skin itself, 





GRAIN WOKM. 
| The following remarks upon this destructive insect, and its ravages in Great 
| Britain, are copied from a communication in the Farmers’ Register : 


The mischief done by the wheat-fly in various parts of the kingdom, 
lin the course of the year 1829, and the two preceding years, is fright- 
\ful to contemplate. in one district in Scotland, (the Carse of Gowrie, 
lin Perthshire,) the destruction it occasioned was estimated at little short 
lof forty thousand pounds. In many cases, the crop was not worth the 
cutting down; and in other instances a fourth, a third, or even a half 
of the produce was destroyed. The myriads of this vermin, and the 
|facility with which they fly from one field to another, in search of the 
jplants in which their eggs can be safely and efficaciously deposited, 
|seem to place their depredations beyond the powers of man to control; 
jand hence it has been asserted, that the only means of avoiding the 
| mischief is, either to give up the culture of wheat until the race is de- 
'stroyed, by the want of the plants necessary for continuing the species, 
ler by patiently waiting, until seasons destructive to them naturally oc- 
jcur. If Providence, however, has created so destructive an insect, as 
ithe tipula tritici, or wheat-fly, it has been no less attentive, to prevent 
lits becoming too numerous, by making it the food of other insects. In- 
|deed, there are no less than three ichneumons, who seem to be entrust- 
‘ed with the important office of restraining, with due limits, the num- 
|bers of this destructive species, otherwise it would become too nume- 
rous to be subdued. The most extraordinary circumstance is, that one 
species of these ichneumons lays an egg near the egg of the fly. They 
are hatched at the same time ; and it is ascertained, that the maggot 
from the egg of the ichneumon, either lays its egg in the body of the 
caterpillar, when it can get at it, or devours the maggot, and thus pre- 
serves the wheat from its attacks. < 

It is not here proposed, to enter into any philosophical discussion re- 
garding the origin of the wheat-fly. It is sufficient to remark, that in 
the spring, and in the beginning of the summer, a species of fly is fre- 
quently found, in great numbers, which attaches itself to the heads of 
wheat, whén the ear begins to appear, and where it deposites its eggs, 
which in about ten days after they are placed in the ears, become mag- 
gots or caterpillars. These destroy the young pickle, by sucking up 
the milky juice which swells the grain, and thus depriving it of part, 
and in some cases perhaps the whole of its moisture, cause it to shrink 
up, and so to become, what in the western parts of England is called 
pungled. In about three weeks after, when it has exhausted this sub- 
stance, it drops upor the ground, where it shelters itself at the depth 
of about half an inch from the surface. There it remains in a dormant 
state, until the mean temperature is about 50 deg. when, vivified by 
the warmth of spring, it becomes a fly, about the time that the wheat 
produces the ear. 

It is evident, that the same plan, that in our climate has been found 
so effectual for destroying the wire-worm, would be equally destruc- 
tive to the wheat-fly, namely, that of leaving the soil which has pro- 
duced the wheat untouched till November, and then exposing it to the 
inclemency of the weather, and in particular to the action of frost. 

It has been remarked, that the greatest mischief is usually done to 
the late sown wheats, and that such as are sown early, receive little or 
no injury. When the grain has arrived at a certain degree of hardness 
and consistency, (which may be the case with the early sown wheats, 
before the insect has made any material progress, or even commenced 
its operations,) the plant is not so liable to be injured. 

It is much to be lamented that so important an object as the means 
of preventing the destruction of our most valuable crops of grain, 
should not have attracted the attention of government; by whose 
means discoveries might be made, which can never be expected from 
private exertions. By public encouragement, the inquiry would be 
carried on with energy, and probed to the bottom; and the most effect- 
ual means of preventing the mischief would probably be ascertained. 
What subject can be compared to it in point of importance? At pre- 
sent, we are liable every year, not only to the loss of some millions 
worth of grain, but to all the mischiefs of scarcity, and even of famine. 
These would not probably be experienced in this country, were the ra- 











tion of wool, and which will probably weaken or render the fibre dis- 
eased in other parts. 


vages of insects, and the destruction by the mildew prevented; objects 
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which are certainly ina great measure attainable, if the inquiries re- 
garding them were prosecuted with vigor, and if no expense were 
spared in collecting facts, and ascertaining, by careful experiments, 
the means by which such frightful losses might be prevented. 


VALUABLE PROPERTIES OF CALCAREOUS SAND. 

A curious example of a general practice of adding mineral matter to 
a soil, without the smallest conception, on the part of those who do so, 
of what they add, is to be found in the northwestern portions of De- 
vonshire. The rock of the district is grauwacke, composed of com- 
pact acenaceous beds mixed with slate, in the greater part of which 
there is no carbonate of lime, while silica and alumina are abundant. 
The district generally is far from fertile, and makes little return to 
the farmer. Now it is the general practice in that country to bring 
sand from the sea-coast, often many miles distant, to mix with the soil, 
by which the productiveness of the latter is increased. It is also the 
general belief, that the sand benefits the soil, by loosening it, though 
the farmers are aware that the same quantity of other kinds of sand, 
which may also be obtained on the coast, wiil net produce the same 
good effects. The fact is, that the sand brought chiefly, and sometimes 
almost entirely, consists of carbonate of lime, being the triturated frag- 
ments of sea-shells, thrown on shore by the breakers; and thus the 
farmers add, without being aware of it, a mineral substance to the 
land in which it was deficient, and which it required to render it some- 
what fertile—Geology applied to Agriculture. 








Young Men‘s Department. 








WONDERFUL EFFECTS OF CULTURE. 

Many plants that are highly nutritious and useful, under culture, 
are useless, and even poisonous, when growing in their natural state. 
The apple is the improvement which culture has produced upon the 
wild acerb crab. The uncultivated peach is said to be poisonous in 
some parts of Asia. The cabbage is believed to have sprung from the 
worthless colewort. The potato is but a small bitter rcot in its natu- 
ral condition in the wilds of Chili. Most of the plants which furnish 
food to man, are multiplied in their products, and greatly improved in 
their quality, when subjected to culture. Every year brings to our no- 
tice some species, hitherto useless, which human industry is rendering 
subservient to our wants. Providence has bountifully supplied us with 
the materials necessary to our condition, if we will but prepare them 
for our use. Industry and perseverance are assured of their reward; 
and indolence may be sure of meeting the penalty incident to the diso- 
beyance of a reasonable command. 

What a beautiful lesson do these facts teach to the young. The 
wild uncultured mind, is like the wild crab, wild potato, or colewort 
—a comparatively useless or noxicus cumbrance in society. And yet, 
if brought under suitable culture, how useful—useful to its possessor, 
and useful, like the plants we have spoken of, to the family of man. 
The ignorant, selfish being, who lives but for himself, may, like the 
fire-fly, emit a transient light, and is forgotten. He never realizes the 
sublime pleasures that are purchased by knowledge, and efforts to do 
good. While the learned industrious man, appreciating the high du- 
ties he owes to society, and actuated by an ardent desire to fulfil them, 
confers blessings on his species, and, living or dead, is the theme of 
gratitude and praise. 











UNTIRING VIGILANCE, is the tenure upon which nations can long enjoy the 
blessings of civil liberty. ‘This is confirmed by all history, and by the events 
of our owntimes. The necessity of exercising this vigilance now, by those 
who are charged with the safe keeping of our civil freedom—the yeomanry 
of our country—and the importance of instructing the young in a knowledge 
of their rights and duties, are very forcibly illustrated in the following ex- 
tract, which we make from the 4th of July Oration of the Rev. Mr. Kirk. 
The middle classes are emphatically the guardians of our freedom. 

What is a republican government? It is an instrument admirably 
contrived for the promotion of human happiness. But an instrument 
always implies an agent; and a good instrument loses its value by 
being in bad hands. What is there, for instance, in our admirable ju- 
diciary system, if our judges become corrupt? What is the value of 
trial by jury, if juries are composed of men who disregard the sanc- 
tions of an oath, or if our court-rooms are to become the scene of popu- 
lar clamor and brow-beating? What is the right of speech and opinion, 
or the freedom of the press, if mobs are to become legislature, judici- 
ary and executive, and to be secretly sanctioned by men who ought to 
be ashamed, and are ashamed of their connexion with them ; if men 
who stand high, and cry, “the constitution, the constitution,” with 
this stab in its vital parts? What is the elective franchise, and the 


universal right of suffrage, if the greater part of the people had either 
not intelligence enough to judge the merits of candidates, or patriotism 
and virtue enough to resist the bribes of demagogues? They are only 
the stake for which the more skilful play the game of intrigue, fraud 
and falsehood. They only tend to bring into office men who will pan- 








der to their vices and confirm their blindness and prejudices, to secure 
their support. Let me repeat it—you are possessed of the most perfect 
political institutions that man ever enjoyed—institutions, under whose 
influence may be trained the noblest people the earth has ever sustain- 
ed. But there is no magic in these institutions. They are, after all, dead 
instruments. Like the best tempered sword—useless in unskilful hands 
—mighty when wielded by the valiant hand ofthe trained. There are two 
elements of national greatness: a good constitution is the first—a people 
who willuse itaright, isthe other. The one was consummated by the la- 
bors of our fathers, vindicated by their swords, and bequeathed to their 
posterity, a monument of the highest human glory. But have we now, 
and shall we have hereafter, the second element of political elevation ? 
This appears to me the subject of deepest interest to this nation—the for- 
mation ofanationalcharacter. Inthatwesha!l], doubtless, unanimously 
agree. Whether weshallalso agreeas to the features of that character, 
and the means of forming it, remains to be seen. There arecertain great 
principles which must be established, and adopted, and practised by 
this whole country, to secure the perpetuity of our government. I shall 
frankly state my own views, without forcing them improperly upon 
others, satisfied with the privilege of suggesting them to such an assem- 
bly, and on such an occasion. 


A numerical majority determines every thingin this country. If that 
majority are capable of exercising proper vigilance, and if they are pa- 
triotic enough to exercise it, and to see that the constitution and laws 
are rightly administered, the most sanguine need ask no more. But if 
the bare numerical majority who can swear citizenship, are sunk ei- 
ther in intelligence or virtue too low for this, we are wrecked—inevi- 
tably lost—the day-star of hope sets in the east—the cause of human 
freedom is sold into the hands of some despot—and he, the worst of 
despots, a republican king, who will kindly take the crown at the ur- 
gent hands of the people, who confess that they cannot govern them- 
selves. Probably few have held this fact vividly before their minds— 
no matter who may now fill your offices; your judges may each be a 
Mansfield or a Marshall; your president a Van Buren or a Harrison; 
your present legislators like the congress of ’76; it all furnishes no se- 
curity, if a bare majority of votes can be found, who will sacrifice our 
coutry for the bribes or the entreaties of the basest demagogues, With 
this fact vividly in view, let us look at another. We have made a bold 
experiment. Our arms are opened to the world. We have said to its 
every inhabitant—no matter what your views of liberty, and govern- 
ment, and duty; only come among us and become a citizen. It mat- 
ters not though you have no interest in the soil, nor any other loeal in- 
terest; no family, no property, no feelings in common with us; though 
you bea refugee from justice; nay, though you have just eluded the 
hands of the executioner. It matters not what are your moral princi- 
ples; what your connexion with foreign institutions; nor what your 
secret commission from them ; come in among us, and you shall have 
an equal voice in determining the political destiny of this country. 
Your vote may affect the property and business of the country most 
seriously, and though you have neither property nor business, your 
vote shall go as far as that of the most deeply interested in property 
and trade. Nay, we gofarther. We say to the despots of the conti- 
nent, organize your measures and transport your men, no matter who, 
nor what they are; empty your prisons and poor-houses, and swear 
every minion upon your altar; bind his heart and conscience to your 
own cherished tyranny, and then send him here; and he shall scarce- 
ly have landed, before we will seat him in the places of political power, 
by giving him as much control of the government, through the ballot- 
box, as our best and most enlightened have. 


Now understand me, fellow-citizens ; I am not complaining; for I 
never shrink from carrying out my principles to their legitimate extent. 
I am a true republican, and know no way to be one, but by admitting 
universal suffrage ; and requiring of a man nothing but the act of na- 
turalization to constitute him a voter. YetI say it isa bold experi- 
ment. It is fraught with dangers, and those dangers ought to be sur- 
veyed with an anxious eye. The majority, in this conntry, must be 
made and kept sufficiently intelligent and virtuous to preserve republi- 
can institutions. If they are not men of principle, they will not require 
their rulers to be such. If not well instructed, they are incompetent 
to judge the conduct of their rulers. Now, what shall we do to secure 
this great end? How can we guard our country and its beloved insti- 
tutions from those very dangers which are incidental to their peculiar 
excellence?) Perhaps some regard all this as a display of exceeding 
sensitiveness, discovering danger where none exists. * * * * * There 
yet may arise great difficulties from the conflicting constructions of the 
constitution, in reference to the several limits of the powers of the three 
great branches of government, legislature, judiciary and executive. 
There is danger from the fact, that the chief magistrate can be re-elect- 
ed, while his power over the funds and offices of government, and over 
congressional bills is all but absolute. This feature of our constitu- 
tion may yet shake this government to its foundation. But I am not 
competent to expatiate upon most of these, so as fully to show you 
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what evils may arise from them. It is sufficient to have mentioned 
them here, and to urge them upon abler advocates, as topics on which 
they should enlighten our citizens. I know not but I might show you. 
that our government has a tendency to give a hot-bed stimulus to some 
of the bad passions of the heart, and especially to the excessive love 
of power. If a Cataline chooses to use the principle of universal suf- 
frage, we have given him full opportunity to play on the people, and in 
fact, have rather tempted him to do it.” 





OFFICES OF THE SKIN. 

As an incitement to cleanliness, and to exercise in the sedentary and studious} 

—as a precaution against sudden changes of temperature, close heated rooms, 

and thin clothing—and with a general view of preserving health, we give 
the following extract from Combe on Health: 


Besides performing the mechanical office of a shield to the parts be-' 
neath, the skin is admirably fitted, by the great supply of blood which) 
it receives, for its use as a secreting and excreting organ. The whole 
animal system is in a state of constant decay and renovation; and 
while the stomach and alimentary canal take in new materials, the skin 
forms one of the principal outlets or channels by which the old, alter- 
ed, or useless particles are eliminated from the body. Every one. 
knows that the skin perspires, and that checked perspiration is a pow-| 
erful cause of disease and of death; but few haveany just notion of the) 
real extent and influence of this exhalation, such as we shall attempt 
to exhibit it. When the body is over-heated by exercise in warm wea- 
ther, a copious sweat soon breaks out, which, by carrying of the su- 
perfluous heat, produces an agreeable feeling of coolness and refresh- 
ment. This is the higher and more obvious degree of the function of| 
exhalation; but, in the ordinary state, the skin is constantly giving out, 
a large quantity of waste materials by what is called insensible perspi-, 
ration, a process which is of great importance to the preservation) 
of health, and which is called insensible, because the exhalation, be-' 
ing in the form of vapor, and carried off by the surrounding air, is in-! 
visible to the eye; but its presence may often be made manifest even’ 
to sight by the near approach of a dry cool mirror, on the surface of 
which it will soon be condensed so as to become visible. * * * | 

The largest quantity of insensible perspiration from the Jungs and 
skin together amounted to thirty-two grains per minute; three ounces 
and a quarter per hour; or five poundsper day. Of this the cutaneous) 
constituted two-thirds, or sixty ounces in twenty-four hours. The; 
smallest quantity observed amounted to eleven grains per minute, or! 
one pound cleven and a half ounces in twenty-four hours, of which the’ 
skin furnished about twenty ounces. The medium or average amount 
was eighteen grains a miaute, of which eleven were from the skin, ma-| 
king in twenty-four hours about thirty-three ounces. When the extent 
of surface which the skin presents is considered, these results do not 
seem extravagant. But even admitting that there may be some unper-| 
ceived source of fallacy in the experiments, and that the quantity is! 
not so great as is here stated, still, after making every allowance,, 
enough remains to demonstrate that exhalation is a very important) 
function of the skin. And although the precise amount of perspira- 
tion may be disputed, still the greater number of observers agree that; 
the cutaneous exhalation is more abundant than the united excretions’ 
of both bowels and kidneys; and that, according as the weather be-| 
comes warmer or colder, the skin and kidneys alternate in the propor- 
tions of work which they severally perform; most passing off by the, 
skin in warm weather, and by the kidneys in cold, and vice versa. 
The quantity exhaled increases after meals, during sleep, in dry warm 
weather, and by friction or whatever stimulates the skin ; and diminish- 
es when digestion is impaired, and in a moist atmosphere. 

What we have considered relates only to the insensible perspiration. 
That which is caused by great heat or severe exercise is evolved in) 
much greater quantity ; and by accumulation at the surface, it becomes) 
visible, and forms sweat. In this way, a robust man may lose two or 
three pounds’ weight in the course of one hour’s severe exertion; and 
if this be suddenly checked, the consequences in certain states of the 
system are often of the most serious description. When the surface of 
the body is chilled by cold, the blood-vessels of the skin become con- 
tracted in their diameter, and hinder the free entrance of the red par- 
ticles of the blood, which are therefore of necessity collected and re- 
tained in greater quantity in the internal organs, where the heat va- 
ries very little. The skin consequently becomes pale, and its papille 
contract, forming by their erection what is called the goose’s skin. In 
this state it becomes less fit for its uses; the sense of touch can no 
longer nicely discriminate the qualities of bodies, and a cut or bruise 
may be received with comparatively little pain. From the oppression 
of too much blood, the internal organs, on the other hand, work heavi- 
ly: the mental faculties are weakened, sleepiness is induced, respira- 
tion is oppressed, the circulation languishes, and digestion ceases; 
and if the cold be very intense, the vital functions are at last extin. 


extremes; but the same causes which in an aggravated form occasion 
death, produce, when applied in a minor degree, effects equally cer- 
tain, although not equally marked or speedy in their appearance. 
Every thing tends to show that perspiration is a direct product of a 
vital process, and not a mere exudation of watery particles through the 
pores of the skin. 
Taking even the lowest estimate of Lavoisier, we find the skin en- 


\||}dowed with the important charge of removing from the system about 


twenty ounces of waste matter every twenty-four hours; and when we 
consider that the quantity not only is great, but is sent forth in so di- 
vided a state as to be invisible to the eye, and that the whole of it is 
given out by the very minute ramifications of the blood-vessels of the 
skin, we perceive at once why these are so extremely numerous that a 
pin’s point cannot touch any spot without piercing them; and we seean 
ample reason why checked perspiration should prove so detrimental to 
health,—because for every twenty-four hours during which such a 
state continues we must either have twenty ounces of useless and hurt- 
ful matter accumulating in the body, or have some of the other organs 
of excretion grievously overtasked, which obviously cannot happen 
without disturbing their regularity and well-being. People know the 
fact, and wonder that it should be so, that cold applied to the skin, or 
continued exposure in a cold day, often produces a bowel complaint, a 
severe cold in the chest, or inflammation of some internal] organ; but 
were they taught, as they ought to be, the structure and uses of their 
own bodies, they would rather wonder that it did not always produce 
one of these effects. 
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IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION TO FARMERS AND MECHANICS. 

We suggested some considerations, in our August number, with the 
view of showing, that all classes of the community, the professional], 
the commercial, and the manufacturing, have a deep interest in the in- 
crease of the products of our agriculture, and in a more general diffu. 
sion of scientific and other useful knowledge, among the cultivators of 
the soil. Asafiording additional motives for providing a better system 
of education, and of rendering agricultural and mechanical labor more 
honorable, more inviting, and more useful, we now submit a fourth 
proposition, to wit:— 

The moral and political health of the state, depend, in a high degree 

upon the intelligence and industry of the country. 1 

Land and labor are the legitimate sources of public wealth. The 
first, to be productive, must be cultivated ; and the labor of doing this 
is abridged by the culture of the mind, which is to guide its operations. 
But labor not only procures wealth, and the comforts and elegancies 
of life, but it induces, when aided by an intelligent mind, sober moral 
habits, and begets independence of mind as well as of fortune. Idle- 
ness, not industry, is the parent of vice and of riot. This seeks to 
bring merit down to its own level. Industry looks for fortune in the 
profits of its labor; and for the enjoyment of it in the peace and quiet 
of society, and the general prosperity of the state; and tends, by its 
example, to elevate andreform. Neither an intelligent individual, nor 
a well informed industrious community, are prone to mingle in the vices 
and tumults of the day. Hence the more intelligence we infuse into 
labor, the more abundant will be its products—the more honorable its 
calling—the more numerous its subjects—and the sounder the condition 
of public morals. Knowledge and industry combined, if not synony- 
mous with virtue, are at least a pretty good indication of worth and use- 
fulness. Should not, then, the public mind be more enlightened, that 
virtue may more abound. 

In a government constituted like ours, which confers on all the same 
political rights—the same facilities for public instruction should be ex- 
tended to all, that all may alike participate in these advantages, and 
become qualified to execute the public trusts. And the propriety of 
this rule derives particular force, when applied to the yeomanry and 
mechanics of our country, who, from their aumercial force, must be 
the arbiters of our political destinies, and our shield from every dan- 
ger. They are emphatically the sovereigns of the land. Their will 
must control, be it for good or be it forevil. The character of the go- 
vernment must receive its impress from them, and its prosperity and 
happiness be ever graduated by the measure of their intelligence, their 
industry and their virtue. Attempts to establish republican forms of 
government, have failed in Europe, and on our own continent, by rea- 
son of the ignorance, and consequent impotence, of the great mid- 
dling classes—of the rank and file of population. Learning there has 
been restricted to the privileged few—while the many have too often 
been debased to a servile condition, or have resorted to crime for a 
living. Power and wealth have a tendency to corrupt the highest or- 
ders ; ignorance and poverty, to debase the lower classes; which have 








guished without pain, and without a struggle. This is a picture of the 


jointly contributed to annihilate, or to render impotent, the great 
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middling classes, which here hold the balance of power, and who alone 
ean perpetuate our republican principles. Those, therefore, who are 
destined to wield this power, with us, should be well instructed in the 
rights and duties of freemen. It is a dictate of interest, as well as of 
justice, that our young farmers and mechanics—the future umpires in 
all political controversy—the conservators of public morals—should be 
better instructed ;~—that they should be instructed in so much of science 
as may be useful in their calling, and as will enable them successfully 
to compete with the products of foreign labor at our doors—and so 
much in general knowledge as will fit them for the civil duties of so- 
ciety—so much as, with good habits, will qualify them for the duties 
of jurors, magistrates, legislators—and good citizens. The moral wel- 
fare of our state, and the perpetuity of our freedom, demand a higher 
grade of instruction in our common schools, and the establishment of 
new ones, adapted to the improvement of all our great branches of 
productive labor. 





WEST NEW-YORK. 

This is one of the most beautiful and fertile agricultural districts in 
the world. The face of the country is diversified and charming—be- 
ing flat, or gently sloping, on the borders of the great lakes; more and 
more undulating as we recede from these; rising into hills, and assum- 
ing a more broken and diversified aspect as we approach the dividing 
ridge, which separates the great northern plain from the slope which 
feeds the Chemung and Allegany; and finally, sinking into the basins 
of those rivers, upon our southern border. The northern portion Is 
divided into two great plateaus, or plains, terraced, and separated by 
the Mountain Ridge; which, starting from the Niagara at Lewiston, 
is cut by the canal at Lockport, and passing in an E. S. E. direction, 
forming a barrier to most of the small lakes, its identity is finally lost 
in the high grounds of Onondaga. The lower plain may be considered 
as having its eastern termination at Utica, and its southern at Ithaca, 
the first in the valley of the Mohawk, and the latter at the head of 
Cayuga lake. This section comprises in its general level the Oneida, 
Onondaga and Cayuga lakes ; and such is its general level, that the canal, 
running east and west, is uninterrupted by locks a distance of 69 miles 
on one level, and 64 miles on another ; and a sloop canal, from Sodus to 
Ithaca, in a north and south direction, which is now about being commen- 
ced, willrequire no lockage, except near its outlet into Sodus Bay. The 
canal on the upper plain, from Lockport to Lake Erie, is also unobstruet- 
ed by alock. Rail-roads are being constructed upon these great plains, 
in every direction, with comparitive trifling expense; and villages are 
springing up at the points of termination or intersection, with the fresh- 
ness and beauty of youth, and the enterprise and vigor of manhood. 
Dividing the country into three zones, the lower one may be denomi- 
nated the wheat district, the one above it the grain and cattle district, 
and the higher one the grazing district, admirably adapted to cattle 
and sheep husbandry, and the business of the dairy. And we are not 
sure, that at no distant period, the latter will not surpass the others in 
the grand requisites of a prosperous, virtuous and republican com- 
munity. The whole country is susceptible of a high state of improve- 
ment, and capable of employing and sustaining a population ten times 
greater than their present numbers. 

West New-York belongs to the secondary formation, and abounds in 
the vegetable and animal matters, which are the certain and only source 
of fertility. Its soil is also endued with a property, not common to 
other formations, which, under discreet management, wall render it a 
permanent wheat growing district—it abounds in carbonate of lime— 
it is a calcareous soil, in contra-distinction to the argilo-silicious, i. e. 
sand and clay, which prevails in other sections of the state. A calca- 
reous soil is not only better adapted, naturally, to the purpose of hus- 
bandry, than an argilo-silicious one, from its better admixture of earths, 
but its fertility is longer preserved, and more easily restored. In cal- 
careous soils, we are advised by M. Puvis, “crops, without manure, 
grow, feebly it is true, but without appearing to exhaust the soil in a 
sensible degree; in the other, [argilo-silicious,] without manure they 
will scarcely grow at all.” Again: “ Where an equal quantity of ma- 
nure is given to the two soils, so different in their natures, its effects 
on the calcareous soil is twice as great as on the argilo-silicious soil ; 
whence we should naturally conclude, that the faculty of imbibing the 
principles of vegetation from the atmosphere, [and of combining with 
and dispensing them to the crop, from the manures furnished by art, ] 
is much more powerful in the calcareous soils, and the vegetables it 
produces, than in the argilo-silicious soil, and it is that which consti- 
tutes their greatestdifference.” The great agriculturist, the late John 
Taylor, of Virginia, maintained, that the atmosphere was the great 
store-house of vegetable food, abounding in the elementary matters of, 
plants; and the argument of M. Puvis goes to show, that calcareous 
earth, or the matter of lime, siezes upon the elementary food in the 
atmosphere, and imparts it to plants, more readily and abundantly than 
clay or sand; and in this position he is undoubtedly correct. These 


facts go to multiply and strengthen the inducements for applying marl, 
or mild lime, to argilo-silicious soils, to increase their fertility. 


But though the soils of the west are better constituted, for the fore- 
going reasons, for enduring bad treatment, than those of the eastern 
and southern sections of the state; though they will wear longer, and 
can be more easily renovated, their fertility is by no means inexhaus- 
tible, as some seem to imagine. Even the beautiful lakes would in 
time be dried up, from evaporation, were their waters not constantly 
replenished by streamsand springs. So will the soil become exhausted 
of its fertility, if vegetable matter, the food of plants, is annually car- 
ried off, and none returned; and although a new stratum of fertility 
may be brought to the surface by tlie trench plough, or clover made to 
alternate with wheat, these will but prolong, not perpetuate, fertility. 
The substratum will in its turn become exhausted ; and the clover, even 
should it not, as we suspect it will, soon fail in its accustomed returns, 
will but illy compensate, in the food it gives to the soil, for the exhaust- 
ing effects of the wheat crop. We here repeat, that within our recol- 
lection, the whole of the wheat and flour sent down the Hudson from 
Albany, Troy, &c. and the quantity was great, was grown in the val- 
ley of the Mohawk, on the eastern borders of Lake Champlain, and 
in the counties of Albany, Rensselaer, Saratoga and Washington,— 
and that these districts do not now grow one-fifth of the wheat required 
for the use of their population. 


It appeared to us, from superficial observation in passing through 
the country, and without making any pretensions to geological science, 
that the strata of West New-York was originally deposited in nearly 
horizontal layers, by a great aqueous revolution, the different strata 
of clay, sand and lime, and the intermediate gradations or mixture, 
alternating with each othe ; that after having levelled it in surface, in 
the process of passing off, to a lower level, by the disrupture of some 
opposing barrier, the waters, by abrasion, formed in it basins or hol- 
lows, or, where operating with less force, left an undulating or rolling 
surface, and wore through, and carried off, more or less, according to 
the depression of the underlaying strata; and that no great internal 
convulsion of the earth had subsequently happened to disturb the hori- 
zontal position of the layers. We inferred, from this conviction, that 
at the same elevation, upon each of these great plains, or basins, the 
character of the soils, as regarded their earthy constituents, were nearly 
similar. We noticed, thatclay loam, sand loam and sand predominated 
as we ascended from the lower levels. And here we will quote an idea 
of M. Puvis, which we think is peculiarly applicable, and may be highly 
serviceable, to the west. Itis—*“ that the formations in any one basin be- 
ing composed of the same fragments, and owing to the same revolu- 
lions, the soils of these basins presents, through their whole extent, a 
great analogy; and consequently, the practices of agriculture which 
have succeeded in one point, may be applied, the difference of climate 
excepted, to the analogous formations; agriculture perfected on some 
points of a basin, may give lessons almost certain for its whole extent.” 
If the truth of our conjectures should be confirmed by geological in- 
vestigation, and the order and depth of the different deposites deter- 
mined, the discovery will greatly ail the purpose of agriculture, and 
facilitate the discovery of gypsum and other fossil productions. 


The farms in West New-York are of princely dimensions, varying 
from two hundred to twelve and fourteen hundred acres. The farm 
buildings, where the country has been long settled, are large, substan- 
tial and often splendid; too often lacking, however, the accompani- 
ments of a good garden, and those rural embellishments, which are 
ever an indication of comfort, taste and refinement. But of the farm- 
ing, we cannot say itis good—itis generally improvident and bad; and 
there are two cogent reasons, we apprehend, which will prevent im- 
mediate and extensive improvement, viz. the natural fertility of the 
soil and the gréat extent of the farms. The cultivators seem content 
with the ample patrimony which nature has provided for them, with- 
out heeding the admonition, with which older settlements are replete, 
that soils, under a reckless management, will diminish in fertility. 
Their study is, rather to increase their acres, than to preserve the fer- 
tility of those they already possess. Nay, many effect to believe, that 
their lands will continue to produce great wheat crops, without deterio- 
ration, and without manure, especially if this crop is alternated with 
clover. We will state a fact that will prove the fallacy of such calcu- 
lations. One of the most intelligent farmers of the west, who has oc- 
cupied a first rate wheat farm for about twenty years, near the outlet 
of Seneca Lake, told us that he had kept an accurate account of the 
product of his wheat crop; thatdividing the time of his occupancy (he 
took it in its wild state) into three equal periods, he ascertained that 
the average product of the first period was 29 bushels of wheat per 
acre ; of the second period 25 bushels, and of the third and last period 
20 bushels per acre—thus showing a diminution of products, and con- 
sequently of profits, in this short period, of thirty-three per cent, or 
one-third. This diminution, at the present price of wheat, would 
amount totwenty dollarsthe acre perannum. Thus twoacres of land, 
in its virgin state, gave as great a product as three acres do now, and 
with less labor to the acre then, probably, than is required now. We 








4 ought to add, that our informant, contrary to common practice, has 
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been in the habit of saving and applying his manure, and of alternat- 
ing clover. With regard to the quality of farming, it is impossible to 
manage a very large farm well, though it may be managed with great 
present profit, with the limited capital and labor, which it is there cus- 
lomary to expend uponthem. The tendency must constantly be to de- 
terioration, and to a consequent diminution of acreable profits. The 
valleys of the Hudson and Mohawk have been once as celebrated for 
their fertility as the west now is; buta reckless system of cropping 
exhausted it. But brighter times are dawning upon upou us; a better 
system of farming is restoring to the soil its wonted fertility; science 
is contributing her aid; and these valleys, at no distant day, will make 
as large returns to agricultural labor as any portion of our country. 
Let the west be admonished by these lessons, and learn to be provi- 
dent of the munificent bounties of Providence. 


Although, from the preceding considerations, we donot look for great 
and immediate amelioration in the condition of western farming, yet 
there are improvements of such manifest advantage, and involving such 
trivial expense, that we may hope to see them gradually introduced. 
We will now speak particularly of two of the more prominent—ma- 
NURING and DRAINING, which lay at the foundation of good husbandry. 

We may as well expect our farm stock to become fat without the 
provident care of man, as to expect that our seil will continue te afford 
its accustomed yield, without returning to it something of the vegeta- 
ble matter which we are annually taking from it. To make fat ani- 
mals, we cultivate for, and feed them with, the grain, the pulse, the 
roots and the grass of the farm. If we would make good crops, we 
must in like manner provide them with an abundance of nutritious food, 
—which is furnished to our hands in the dung, straw, and animal and 
vegetable refuse of the farm, which constitute the true aliment of plants. 
And yet, notwithstanding the self-evident truth of these propositions, 
we were astonished to see, in the whole route from Utica to Buffalo, 
a reckless disregard of this primary maxim of good husbandry. We 
saw vast accumulations of manure in the cattle yards, and immense 
quantities of straw about the out-buildings and in the fields, seemingly 
regarded as incumbrances rather than as precious sources of fertility 
and of profit, and we often saw neighboring cornfields litterally starv- 
ing for want of this vegetable aliment. On asking an inhabitant why 
piles of manure, which we pointed out, were suffered to accumulate, 
year after year, till they rotted the cills and sides of the barn, and 
why they were not carried to the field, he replied, with great sang froid, 
that the soil was already rich enough. We means to exceptfrom these 
general remarks, many notable instances of judicious and enlightened 
husbandry. n 


No country is better adapted to improvement by underdraining, than 
many districts of West New-York. There are immense plains, gently 
sloping, either possessing a clay soil, or resting upon a subsoil imper- 
vious to water, on which crops are liable to suffer greatly from the ex- 
tremes of wetness and drought. The skill and labor of the farmer 
should be employed to guard against these extremes; an ignoramus 
may raise good crops when he has a good soil, and agood season. The 
inclination of the surface is not sufficient to enable the excess of water 
to pass off readily after heavy rains, and the soil or subsoil will not 
permit it to pass into a lower and more porous stratum ; the conse- 
quence is, that it reposes in excess, in the wet seasons, near the sur- 
face, and becomes highly deleterions to the growing crops. The ground, 
from being thus saturated and distended with water, on the occurrence 
of drought, exhibits the other extreme,—it contracts, and hardens like 
a brick bat, exhibiting fissures or cracks in every direction. Did the 
water merely filter through the soil, and pass off, as it would do in un- 
derdrains, and does on steep declivities, the surface would remain com- 
paratively porous, neither distending nor contracting much, and pervi- 
ous to the kind influences of the sun and atmosphere. Clay never be- 
comes so compact and hard as when, highly saturated with water, it is 
poached with the tread of animals, and afterwards dried by the sun. 
And this evil is likely to increase as the soil, divested of its vegetable 
matter, an inevitable consequence of hard, and even of ordinary crop- 
ping, becomes consequently more compact and impervious. If water 
reposes within the reach of the roots of plants, it necessarily excludes 
air from them, which is an indispensable requisite to the decomposition 
of vegetable food, and to the healthy development of cultivated crops. 

The cultivation of the land in narrow or moderate ridges, in the di- 
rection of the main slopes, would, in some measure, remedy the evil; 
sowing on the first furrow, the fallow being a grass ley, and the fur- 
row-slices being made to lap on each other, so that each should become 
an underdrain, would effect a further improvement; but the only 
thorough care must be sought for in a system of thorough Scotch un- 
derdraining, which will pass off any excess of water, which may pene- 
trate the surface, or rise from springs. 

But with all the fertility, all the beauty, and all the enterprise and 
thrift, which latter are great, there is lacking in a great portion of the 
west, one of the essential comforts of life—a supply of pure water— 
and there is likely soon to be—a want of timber for Sencing and fuel— 





another of what we class among atleast the conveniences of life. Wa- 
ter, for farm and family purposes, is scarce in the northern section, 
and the quality indifferent or bad. There is little or no waste land; 
and the fear is, that the hope of present gain will induce a wanton de- 
struction of timber, so as to leave the next generation comparatively 
destitute. Providence seems wisely to have furnished to every country 
some of the good things of life, but to no country all of them, lest man 
should forget his dependance and his duties. The want of water may 
in a great measure be remedied by artificial ponds, filtering cisterns, 
and probably by artesian wells. The inclined plane and tenacious soil 
are well adapted for the first, as the surface water may be readily con- 
centrated at a desired point, and clay soils require no puddling, though 
bottoms of ponds should be bedded with stones or gravel. If con- 
structed at the intersection of division fences, the same pond may serve 
for three or four enclosures. Ifa system ot underdraining is adopted, 
the water drained off may be conducted to these ponds, or into tanks 
or troughs, accessible to cattle. For culinary and other family uses, 
rain water, when filtered, possesses the highest value. Every house 
might, at no great expense, have a durable filtering cistern constructed, 
made of cement and stone or brick, and upon Foster and Van Kleeck’s 
patent circular plan, which would receive the water from the roofs of 
buildings, and purify it for use. And lastly, artesian wells, in which 
the water rises to the surface, or nearly to it, we believe, from the ge- 
neral configuration of the country, might be resorted to with strong 
probability of success. We saw, near Geneva, a well of this charac- 
ter, from which constantly flowed a large stream of water. It is our 
intention, as soon as we can collect the requisite data, to describe the 
mode of boring artesian wells. We give, in another column, directions 
for making artificial ponds and filtering cisterns. 





New discoveries of gypsum have recently been made in Arcadia, 
Wayne, contiguous to the canal, and in Wheatland, Monroe, in the line 
of a rail-road now making. The gypsum, in both cases, is found near 
the surface, in quantities, and of the ordinary quality of western plas- 
ter. Its contiguity to the canal and a rail-road, will greatly facilitate 
its transportation, and enhances the value of the discovery. In Arca- 
dia we saw two large structures on the margin of the canal, for grind- 
ing the stone. 





BEET SUGAR. 

M. PeppeEr’s Rerort.—We have before mentioned, that some gen- 
tlemen had associated at Philadelphia, and, we might have added, under 
the style of the “ Beet Sugar Society,” for the purpose of introducing 
into the United States the culture of the sugar beet; that they had em- 
ployed Mr. James Pedder to proceed to France to procure the required 
information, in regard to the culture of the root, the process of manu- 
facture, &e. &c. Contributions were solicited to defray the expense of 
the embassy, and one gentleman of our city, noted for liberality, we 
understand, gave $200, under the impression that the object was public 
good, and that the information to be obtained was to be freely impart- 
ed, for public benefit. Mr. James Pedder has been to France, has sent 
home seed, and has returned, and the result of his inquiries has been 
published by the “ Beet Sugar Society of Philadelphia,” ina pamphlet 
of 40 pages, 8vo. copyright secured, and is offered for sale at the mo- 
dest price of 50 cents the copy! The pamphlet does not contain more 
matter than is contained in one number of our Cultivator, which sells 
at four cents. We have no sort of objection, that the Beet Sugar So- 
ciety of Philadelphia should speculate in subscriptions, in beet seed, 
and in the sale of their report—we only want the public to know the 
matters of fact. 

The copy right of the report being thus secured, we are debarred 
from making extracts, and must content ourselves with a brief summa- 
ry, and refer the reader to the report for particulars, which, to those 
who mean to go into the culture and manufacture, is worth fifty cents. 
In this summary we avail ourselves, too, of the gratuitous imforma- 
tion furnished by M. Iznarp, French Vice-Consul at Boston, to the 
trustees of the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture. 

The soil most suitable for the beet culture is, according to M. Iznard, 
one that is deep, light, rather sandy, but rich. Mr. Pedder says a 
healthy subsoil is indispensable; and that with this prerequisite it may 
be cultivated on almost any soil. No manure; as beets raised on ma- 
nured grounds, says M. Iznard, have proved to contain salts detriment- 
al to sugar. 

The species of beet.—Iznard says the white German (not the mangold 
wurzel) is the best; Pedder says the white Silesian and the rose co- 
loured are the only kinds sown ina large way. Chaptal prefers these. 

Preparation of the grounds, sowing, &c—The ground ought to be 
trench-ploughed, and well pulverized. The seed is sown in France the 
last of April and the first of May—from the first to fifteenth May in 
latitude 42 deg.—in drills from 20 to 24 inches asunder. Mr. Pedder 
says sow eight pounds seed to the acre. 

Cultivation. —Good cultivation, says M. Iznard, is all important, in 








order to enhance and perfect the saccharine principle, and to facilitate 
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the several processes for obtaining the sugar. This means, thin the 
plants, extirpate all weeds, and keep the surface of the soil loose. The 
implements, the cultivator and hand hoe—Chaptal used the plough. 

Taking up the crop.—Pedder says, as soon as the roots have complet- 
ed their growth—September or October. Chaptal says, as soon as 
their larger leaves begin to turn yellow, as after this the saccharine 
principle may disappear, in consequence of a new elaboration of juices 
after maturity, and salt petre be generated instead thereof. The leaves 
may be fed to cows, sheep or swine. In Germany they are dried, for 
winter forage. The roots should not be bruised. They are taken up 
with a spade. 

Preserving the crop.—The mode we have recommended for ruta ba- 
ga, where cellars will not suffice—in trenches upon dry soils, two or 
two and a half feet broad, two and a half or three feet deep, and as 
long as you please, crowning the top with roots, covering with suffi- 
cient earth, and perforating the crown with a bar to let off the warm 
or rarified air. Beets suffer from heat as well as from frost. 

Profit of culture—The common price in France, paid by the manu- 
facturer, is ten francs (=to $1.85) the 1,000 pounds. The yield is 
from 40 to 52 thousand pounds—medium 46,000 the hectare—equal to 
85 dollars. The tops will buy the seed. Where the culture and manu- 
facture are connected, and the business managed to the best advantage, 
Mr. Pedder estimates the cost of the sugar te the manufacturer at four 
and a quarter cents per pound, taking into the account the value of the 
cake and molasses for feeding cattle and sheep, and the value of the 
manure these make. 

M. Iznard estimates the benefits which a farmer will derive by the 
cultivation of one acre with beet for the making of sugar, as follows: 
800 Ibs. good Muscovado sugar, at 8 cents per lb............ 
50 galls. molasses, for distilling or feeding, at 16 cents, 
4 tons pumice, or cake, for cattle, $3 per ton,.... 
1 ton of !caves, or their value as manure,..... . 
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The expense of manufacturing, we presume, to be deducted from the 
above total. 

The manufacture of sugar, consists of seven distinct processes, viz. 


1. Washing or scraping the roots; 2. rasping or crushing the roots; 3.|| 


pressing the pulp by hydraulic press; 4. diffication, or purifying with 
lime; 5. evaporation, in which process some animal charcoal is added ; 
6. clarification, during which most of the animal carbon is added; and 
7. concentration. When an excess of lime is by accident applied, it is 
taken up by diluted sulphuric acid, in the proportion of 44 of water to 
lofacid. We refrain from attempting an abstract of these processes, 
and of the implements and vessels employed, as it would only tend to 
embarrass the novice. We refer to the report, or to Chaptal. 

Product.—T he beet root gives from four to seven, and in one instance 
Mr. Pedder says, he knows it gave eight and a half per cent of sugar. 
This consists of first, second, and third qualities ; though it is advisa- 
he not to erystalize the third quality, it being more valuable left in 
iuolasses, to be fed with cut straw to cattle. Assuming six per cent as 
the medium, and the average crop at 23,000 pounds the acre, the pro- 
duct of an acre is divided by Mr. Pedder as follows: 


Sugar, Ist and 2d quality,........... eacegreeaeartaia «+ 2,400 Ibs. 
Molasses, 2 per cent,...... SEE ee 2 AR IE 800 Ibs. 
Cakes, 15 per cent,. ..ccccccccccccscccccvccceveece 6,000 Ibs. 


9,200 Ibs. per ac. 

Value of the cake, &c.—The beet in all its varieties, is a valuable 
crop, cultivated merely as food for cattle. By the above estimate it is 
made to appear, that the acre not only produces 3,200 pounds of sugar 
and molasses, but nearly 10,000 pounds of pumice, or beet cake, of 
more value to stock, as M. Iznard has shown, than ten thousand 
pounds of beet root before the sugar and molasses have been extracted. 
For the entire beet contains 85 to 90 per cent of water—the water be- 
ing expressed from the cake, leaves in it, after pressure, a greater pro- 
portion of saccharine matter, as compared to the water, than it con- 
tained before pressure. The molasses too, amounting to 800 pounds, 
fed with cut straw or hay, will go far in subsisting or fattening stock. 
M. Iznard sold his cake, for feeding cows, higher, per cwt. than the 
price of beets. The cakes are preserved in magazines sunk in the 
ground, where they are beaten hard and left to ferment, and are used 
six and nine months thereafter. 

Drill barrow.—A drill barrow, for sowing beets, and most other 
seeds, is described by Mr. Pedder, with eight wheels, in two setts, 
three being used for beets, or five for wheat. Itis evidently on the 
principle of the one described in another column, invented by Mr. 
Meacham of Chenango. Price of the French drill 100 frances. He 


also speaks of a Barrow Hoe, which is pushed forward bétween the 
rows, is simple and of great use in row culture; and of a superior 
hand hoe, having a long crooked neck, which permits the weeds to pass 
over—similar, we suspect, to our turnip hoe. 


. $64 00! 
12 00]! 


| Family Manufacture—Mr. Pedder saw the family establishment of 
Mons. Lecerf, who obtained a premium for home manufacture. The 
jlabor was performed in one of his rooms, and the cost of all his ma- 
\chinery and apparatus did not exceed 500 francs. 

Miscellaneous—The practice of strewing the sheep yards with lime, 
as mentioned in a late Cultivator, to prevent the foot-rot, is common in 
‘France. The estimated cost of a sugar establishment, employing 80 
;men, and producing 110,000 pounds of sugar, $5,200. Rent of lands 
$8—taxes $1.12§ peracre. The season of manufacture lasts from 10th 
‘September to 15th April. The cost of cultivating an acre, including 
|rent and taxes, about 110 francs (about $20) labor cheaper than with 
|us. 
If the preceding estimates are any where near the truth, and we see 
ino reason to distrust them, they satisfactorily demonstrate, that the cul- 
|livation of beets, in the united States, for sugar, can and will, ere long, 
be made one of the most important and profitable branches of Ameri- 
can husbandry. 

The Beet Society propose to import a large quantity of seed. Or- 
ders for seed may be sent to JAcop Sniper, Jr. Philadelphia. 





ARTIFICIAL PONDS. 

_ These are constructed in districts, and on farms, destitute of streams, 
into which water is conducted in the wet season or after heavy rains, or 
by means of underdrains, for the use of the farm stock in dry seasons. 
They are generally constructed at the intersection or on the line of di- 
|Vision fences, so as to be accessible to two or more enclosures. 
|They are economically constructed where there is not, permanently, 
water upon the surface for the supply of cattle, and are a cheaper and 
| better expedient than wells. These ponds are generally round, about 
45 feet in diameter, the banks sloping in an angle of about 40 degrees, 
and affording a depth of water in the centre of about five feet. Com- 
/mon clay, well mixed by means of water, closely tramped, and then 
pounded tight with a paver’s mallet, will make a tight bottom; and 
‘when made, should be covered with a coat of fine gravel, beaten in. 
| Where the soil, therefore, consists of a tenacious clay, the labor of 
_construction consists in merely making the requisite excavation, and in 
finishing the bottom as above directed. The labor may be all perform- 
'ed by the farm hands, and the expense will be comparativelv trivial. 

But where the soil and subsoil are porous, as in sand, gravel, &c. 
greater labor and expense must be incurred, to prevent leakage. The 
following instructions for constructing artificial ponds on dry soils, with 
the subjoined cut, is taken from the 6th volume of the Annals of Agri- 
culture. This mode has been successfully practised in Yorkshire, 
(Eng.) for many years. 
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_ “The line A, describes a circular hole made in the ground, of such 
size as may be found necessary; and on which a stratum of clay, B, 
must be carefully beaten, and trodden into a solid, compact body, from 
four to six inches in thickness. 

“C represents a layer of quiek-lime, about an inch, or an inch, and 
a half thick; and which should be uniformly spread over the whole. 

“D is a second stratum of clay, that ought to be of a thickness simi- 
lar to that above mentioned, and should be pressed down in the same 
manner, 

“ Either stones or gravel must be spread on the second layer of clay, 
to such depth as may prevent the pond being injured by the feet of 
cattle; for otherwise, they will penetrate the stratifications of clay and 
lime; in consequence of which the water will be discharged through 
the pores of the earth. When thus completed, according to the section 
above given, the pond will remain five feet deep, and forty-five in di- 
ameter ; the letter E, representing the line of level, both of the water 
and the ground. The expenses attending a work of the dimensions 
above stated, are computed to be from £4 to £6, (=$17.66 to $26.64,) 
according to the distance from which the clay is carried. Such a pond 
will remain unimpaired for a series of years; because the lime pre- 
vents worms from striking either upwards or downwards, and conse- 
quently from injuring the clay, which naturally resists moisture.” 


FILTERING CISTERN, 

We give below a diagram of a filtering cistern, for rendering rain 
water pure, fit for drinking and all culinary purposes. It may be con- 
structed either round or square, of brick and water lime, or, what we 
deem cheaper and better, of rubble stone and water lime, upon Foster 











and Van Kleeck’s plan. To construct a common cistern on their plan, 
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6 feet in circumference, and 6 feet deep, will require three barrels of 
lime, two loads coarse sand and two loads of rubble stone, and a day 
and a half labor for three hands. In the diagram below, the dimen 
sions are assumed to be eight feet square; 6 is a partition passing 
through the centre, with an aperture at the bottom, for the water to 
pass from chamber 4, to chamber B ; a and c are two close partitions, 
rising three feetfrom the bottom. The water is cunducted into the cis- 
tern, by the spontd, falls upon the alternating strata of gravel and 
sand, G C, which are each 6 inches in thickness, passes to the aperture 
D, in the main partiticn, rises through the like strata in chamber B, 
from which latter it may be drawn by a cock atc, perfectly pure and 
fitfor use, or raised by a pump. The gravel employed should be 
coarse and clean; the charcoal pure, and well pounded. There are 
three strata of gravel, as indicated by G, and two of charcoal, C. 
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New Drill Barrow.—We have received from the inventor, Mr. Ni- 
ram R. Mercnuant, of Guilford, Chenango co. the compliment of a 
Drill Barrow, of peculiar simplicity and cheapness; and if we are per- 
mitted to judge from its appearance, without having given it a trial, it 
will be found a very economical and useful implement in the hands of 
every farmer and gardener in the country, who is not already provided 
with a drill barrow. Mr. Merchant has been selling the machines at 
$2 each. It may be adapted to the sowing of turnips, onions, radishes, 
beans, beets, &c. by manual power, and by multiplying the wheels, or 
rather, by uniting several machines, for horse power, it may be used in 
field culture, for mangold wurtzel, wheat, &c. Thus combined, we 
think it would resemble the drill used in France, in sowing the beet for 
sugar, which Mr. Pedder highly commends, and which there sells at 
100 franes. This barrow is presented in the cut below. A, A, are the 





two sides of the frame, 16 inches long, connected at each extremity by 
cross pieces. B, isa wheel, 10 inches in diameter, and 4 inches broad, 
made of wood. C, is a coulter attached tothe forwad cross piece. D, 
is the hopper, in which the seed is placed. F, F, are the handles, by 
which the machine is impelled and guided. Back of the hopper, is a 
roller, attached to which is a metal slide, not perceptible in the cut, perfo- 
rated with a hole of the size of the seed to be sown, which slides close 
to the bottom of the hopper. The roller is moved when the machine 
is in motion, by stout wires seen in the diagram. When the machine 
is in motion, the cou'ter, C, makes the drill, into which the seed imme- 
diately drops; two pieces of round ‘ron project down diagonally, from 


Wheat Worm.—We observe, in the Genesee Farmer of the 3d of 
September, an interesting article upon this insect, from the pen of 
Willis Gaylord, one of the best agricultural writers of our country. 
Mr. Gaylord closes his paper with the remark, that “ since it appears 
that in many instances the fly is perpetuated by the eggs of worms en- 
closed in the wheat sown, would it not be good policy to use wheat two 
years or more old for seed, as such wheat, if it were originally affect- 
ed with the worm, must have lost them by their previous transforma- 
tion?” If the egg of the worm is deposited on the seed, of which we 
have strong doubts, it is not exclusively so. In 1834, we obtained se- 
lect seed, from the mouth of the Genesee river. The crop looked very 
flattering, till the heads were developed; and yet we estimated that 
seven-eighths of the crop was subsequently destroyed by the worm. 
The seed was sown late in October. Last fall we received a sample 
of wheat from New-Jersey, which was sown in our garden. The worm 
has literally destroyed it all. A few grains of spring wheat from 
Rome, was sown in our garden late in May. It is now, Sept. 9, in the 
milk. Ona close egamination, we do not find any of the worm in it. 
The seed from Gen@&ee and New-Jersey, could not have contained the 
egg of the insect. Our observation seems to confirm the opinion, that 
the insect appears about the time that wheat, sown the last of Septem- 
ber, or the early spring sown varieties, comes into ear, and that it re- 
mains but a few days in the maggot state; and that the early fall, or 
late spring sown crops will be mostexempt from its attacks. e have 
used salt and lime, in all the ways suggested, without discovering in 
them any preventive of the evil. 





The Season has been highly inauspicious to the farmer, and to the 
country. The hopes, feeble as they were, of tolerable fall crops, have, 
in many districts, been already blasted by the early frosts. A letter 
from Seneca Falls of the 10th Sept. says, “ Our corn is all cut off by 
the frosts. I am cutting up mine. Our buckwheat is equally destroy- 
ed. Our wheat, in thrashing out, produces not much more than half 
what the bulk of straw warrants the anticipation of.” We learn that 
the frosts have been equally severe in many other sections of the state. 
We ascribe our exemption from frost, to the circumstance of our land 
being well underdrained, by which humidity has been prevented, and 
the soil become charged ina higher degree with caloric, while our 
neighbors’ crops have suffered. 

The prospect before us strongly admonishes to prudence, and the 
husbanding of all our means. As one of the available means, we men- 
tion the products of the orchard, as applicable to the sustenance and 
fattening of hogs—in place of corn and other grain, and for the winter 
feeding of all farm stock. Another and a great saving may be made 
by grinding all the grain which is fed out, and by cooking all our hog. 
feed. By these items of economy, good judges have estimated that a 
saving of one-half is eflected. Nor should we fail to economise our 
hay and corn-stalks ; tor although hay has been a good crop, the scarci- 
ty of grain anid roots will enhance its value. Remember that a saving 
of 30 per cent is effected by the use of Greene’s Straw Cutter; that in 
teeding 30 tons of hay, this saving amounts to 9 tons, which at $10 per 
on, gives the round sum of $90—enough to buy three Straw Cutters, 
or one and $60’ worth of New-Year’s presents for the wife and girls— 
or a snug Farmer’s Library 

After we had penned the above, we learnt verbally, and by the pub- 
lic journals, that the frosts have been more extensive and injurious 
than we anticipated; and that most of the corn and buckwheat in the 
north have been partially or wholly destroyed. A Maine paper repre- 
sents, that the corn in that neighborhood has been killed before it had 
become fit to boil; and we are told in the Buffalo Whig, that the frost 
of the 12th ult. had “swept all vefore it,’ in the south towns of that 
county. On the other hand, the late warm weather has been highly 
advantageous in ripening the fall crops, in districts which had escaped 
frost. Our corn crop was harvested in fine condition before the frost 
affected it. 


Top-dressing Grass Lands.—An important fact in regard to this mat- 
ter, has been communicated to us by an intelligent visitor, viz. that the 
same quantity of manure is twice or thrice as beneficial on YOUNG as it 
is on OLD meadow. Plants, like animals, if stinted or half starved when 
young, seldom acquire great vigor or luxuriance afterwards; the or- 
gans of nutrition become adapted to the early supply of food, and can- 
not be readily enlarged, on its being increased inadvanced age. Hence 
the advantage of employing rich soils for nurseries—of keeping young 











the sides, which throw the mould upon the seeds, and the wheel then 
passes over, and operates as a roller. 


Vot. III. 1 4* 





farm stock well—and of applying manures to young grass, A gentle- 
man top-dressed some grass lands at one, two and three years old, and 
he found the benefit to the first, double what it was to the second, and 
treble that shown by the third. The hint is one of some importance 
to husbandry, ani we hope it will be improved upon. The rule does 
hold good in regard to animals. 





Ncthing is bestowed on man in this life, without great labor.— Horace. 
Wealth, fame, influence and power, can none of them be attained with- 
out much pain and application. 
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PLANTING, No. IV.—METHOD OF PROPAGATION. 
The modes of propagation are, by seeds, by suckers which spring 
from the roots, by layers, by cuttings, and by grafting. 


By seeds. —T hese may be sown in nursery beds, in drills or broadcast, || 


or in the ground where they are intended permanently to grow. In 
both cases, where practicable, the ground requires the best preparation 


that it ought to receive for a corn crop; and in both cases cattle must} 


be wholly excluded, the plants kept clean, and the ground kept ina) 
loose friable state, till the plants are of size to plant out. For the oak, 
chesnut, walnut, and, indeed, for most other forest seeds, the drills 


‘It is used for planting on sandy and gravelly soils, where the surface 
| produce of herbage is short. In thiscase, the planter makes the ground 
ready with the instrument in one hand, and inserts the plant with the 
other. He carries the plants ina bag or basket suspended from his waist ; 
he strikes the dibble into the ground ina slanting direction, so as to direct 
'the point inwards, and by drawing the handle towards himself, an open- 
|ing is made, and kept open by the steel plate for the reception of the 
| roots of the plant by the other hand. The instrument is then removed, 
and the earth made firm about the roots of the plant by a stroke with 


| the heel of the instrument. 





should be four feet apart, and the seeds placed at the distance of two}/ 


inches in the drills. The plants should be thinned, so as to leave them) 
one foot apart, if in the plantation, the second or third year. Farina-| 
ceous seeds, covered with shells, as the oak, chesnut, beech, plane, maple, 


ash, &ec. are least adapted for keeping good out of the soil. They}! 


} 


should be wel! dried in the sun and air, if intended for spring planting, 


and continue spread in layers on a cool dry floor. The smailer kinds || 
i 


of seed, after being sufficiently dried, may be kept in smaller space. 


The eim, soft maple and plane, we can say from experience, may best); 


be sownin May, as soonas they are gathered. These seeds require dif-, 
ferent degrees of covering in the soi], The larger seeds, as of the ches- 
nut, oak, &c. should be covered with two inches of mould; for the, 
smaller seeds, of the hard maple, linden, ash, &c. it will be proper to, 
mix with them sand, in quantity about equal to their bulk, placing the) 
mixture on the ground a foot in thickness, and covering that an inch! 
thick with mould. Hard seeds, or stones, as cherry, mountain ash,| 
thorn, &c. with the exception of the first, remain in the soil one or two| 
years before they begin to vegetate. To save trouble, these seeds may 
be kept the first summer, in sand as above directed for the hard maple; 
and ash, and sownin the autumn or spring following. Cover the smaller) 
seeds, when sown, with one inch of earth. The seeds of the common) 
and honey locust, may be cevered also an inch. The like rule applies) 
to seeds of evergreens—the largest seeds the deepest. 

By suckers.—The common locust and the poplar afford these in abun-| 
dance, as does the pear, plum, cherry, &c. ‘They are generally suffi-! 
ciently rooted the first season of their production, and they should not) 
be suffered to remain longer than two seasons attached to the root of 
the tree, for if continued longer, the support they derive from the parent! 
root, prevents them from making independent roots of their own, in| 
such abundance as they do when separated or taken up at an earlier) 
period. | 

By layers—Among the trees that may be propagated in this wary 
are the maple, beech, ash, birch, mulberry, lime or linden, and elm.' 
We described the mode of propagating by layers, and also by cuttings,’ 
in our April number. 

By cuttings, the plane, poplar, willows and maiden hair tree may be} 
propagated. Shoots of one year’s growth should be selected, from the! 
most healthy and free growing branches. | 

By grafting.—Even grafting is resorted to, in forest tree propaga-} 
tion, for those varieties of trees which lose their distinctive characters| 
when reprodaced from seed, and which make finer trees when grafted | 
on free growing stocks of their own species. We have in our grounds,| 
many elms, ornamental ash and horse chesnuts, imported from Great) 
Britain, which have been thus propagated by grafting. 

In forest planting, the trees are set at the distance of three to five 
feet apart, according to their species and nature of the soil; and are 
generally thinned every five years, to suitable distances, to accommo- 
date their growth. They are pruned, to increase their growth and im- 
prove the quality of the timber. The branches should at all times occu-! 
py one-third of the heighth of the bole or stem—the leaves of this portion 


Fig. 1. 
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| 
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| 3. By the spade, a cut is made in the turf, and crossed by another at 
a right angle: the two cuts thus made resemble the figure of the letter 
'T. The handle of the spade being depressed backwards, forces open 
ithe edges of tlhe cuts, and in the opening thus made, the roets of the 
‘plant are inserted ; the spade is then withdrawn, and the turf replaced 
by the pressure of the foot. 

| Mattock planting is confined to rocky ground, and to soils containing 
many coarse, rough roots of herbage, heath, &c. Here the mattock is 
|indispensable. The handle is three feet six inches long; the mouth or 
cutting edge is five inches broad and sharp; the length of it, to the eye 
or shaft, 16 inches; the small end or pick is 19 inches long, (c, fig. 1.) 


‘|The broad end is to be faced with steel. Itis effectual in pairing furze, 


‘heath, ferns, &c. and the pick is equally so for thoroughly loosening 
the soil to be operated upon with the spade or planter, (d.) he Hackle 
‘prongs are recommended for clayey, tenacious soils. It is made with 
|two or three prongs; the former of two, for the soil just mentioned, 
‘and the latter of three prongs, for stony or gravelly soils. 
| Holing.—Holes or pits are dug out, and the loosened soil left for a 
| season to the action of the weather, to ameliorate and reduce its texture. 
| These must be, for plants of one and a half to two feet high, two feet 


| broad and 18 inches deep, and filled to a suitable heighth with pulve- 


‘rized mould. The holes should be 6 to 12 inches broader and deeper 
| than is sufficient to admit the roots of the plant, that the latter may 
Shoot freely, and in tenacious soils, that they may be freed from stag- 
‘nant water. The holes being prepared, the process of spade planting 
is readily performed, care being taken not to insert the plant more 
| than half an inch deeper than it stood in the nursery, to spread the 
roots in their natural position, to fill with fine mould, and to tread the 
earth about the plants. 

> In all cases of planting, it is a good practice to dip the roots ina 
puddle made with water and rich mould, which coats them and pre- 
| Vents their becoming dry; and they should be kept covered with earth, 
jand a few plants taken out at a time, as they are wanted. 
Furrow planting is performed by opening a furrow with a trenching 
|plough, or two common ploughs, following in the same furrow, and 
| opening the soil to the depth required for the roots of the trees. The 
| plants are set in the furrows at the proper distance, and the earth filled 


|in with the spade. 


being at least necessary to elaborate food for the tree. | Distance.—In profitable forest tree planting, seedlings of three years’ 


MODES OF TRANSPLANTING. 

The different modes of transplanting are termed, 1. Slit planting; 2. 
Holing, or pitting; 3. Trench planting; and 4. Furrow planting. 
Slit planting is the most simple, and is practised on soils in their na- 


growth, or plants which have remained two years in the seed bed and 
|one year in transplanted nursery rows, should be planted on their timber 
|sites, three feet apart every way, the soil being thin, light or sandy. 
On stronger land, well prepared, the distance may be four feet. Trees 
of the age alluded to, will vary from nine to twenty inches in heighth, 


tural state, without any preparation of holing, ploughing or trenching. lsay the English writers, but with us they will generally much exceed 
ong ; ‘ xcee: 


It is performed by three kinds of instruments, viz—by the moor plant- 
er, (a, fig. 1.) by the diamond dibble , (6,) and by the common garden 
spade. 

1. The moor planter, (a,) or prairie planter, is a heavy instrument, 
consisting of a wooden shaft and handle, two feet nine inches in length, 
two and a half inches broad at the insertion of the shaft, and gradually 
tapering to the point. The handle is made sufficiently large to be 
grasped by both hands, and the operator, with one stroke, drives the 


prong into the ground to the depth required for seedling trees, and by}! 





depressing the handle, the point of the instrument raises up the earth, 


leaving a vacuity or opening in loose earth, into which, a second per-! 
son, (a boy will suffice,) holding a plant in readiness, places the root,! 
and with the foot fixes it in the soil. 

_2. The diamond dibble, (b,) is made of a triangular plate of steel, fur- 
nished with an iron shaft and wooden handle. The sides are each four 
inches long, and the upper part or side four inches and a half broad. 





;}this, particularly the elm, soft maple, plane, and many other species. 
/It is always desirable, that seedling beds should be sheltered by trees, 
| buildings or tight fences, from the inclement winds of winter. 
Works that may be referred to.—Useful and Ornamental Planting, 
| Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture, Planter’s Kalendar, Pontey’s 
| Profitable Planter, &c. 
| TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Marl.—J.M. M. who dates at Valley, Pa. is advised, that he will find 





|his inquiries answered in the extract upon marl, which we commence 


il to-day, from the Farmers’ Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge. 


‘Marl is found combined with sand and with clay, and sometimes in an 


'| almost pure carbonate of lime; and it is of various colours, though it 


lis generally of a light brown, specifically light, and abounds more or 
‘less in fragments of shells. The presence of carbonate of lime may 
be detected with good vinegar—as this causes an effervescence when It 
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comes incontact with the dry carbonate. The request in regard to the 
manufacture of cheese shall receive early attention. 

Ground Moles.—A. Foote, of Williamstown, complains of great inju- 
ry done to his fruit trees, in winter, by the moles or mice, and asks to 
be informed of some mode which will preserve them from like depre- 
dations the coming winter. There are two modes of preserving fruit 
trees from the depredations of moles, near the surface of the ground, 
in ordinary winters, though neither of these would have been suffi- 
vient to protect all in such a winter as the last; for in many instances, 
where the snow was compact and impervious to them near the ground, 


they passed over it, and barked the plants two, four, and even six feet!) 
above the ground. One mode of prevention consists in treading the}! 
early snow firmly about the collar of the tree. There is generally] 
grass or weeds about trees, which keeps the snow loose, and permits]! 


the passage of the mcle under it. We have been in the practice, se- 
veral years, of having the sod about our fruit trees, in grass grounds, 
turned over in September or October, and trodden down, and this has 
saved them from the mole. Another mode, recommended in the pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Arts, is, to take seven parts of grease and 
one part of tar, blend and mix them well together, and with this com- 
position brush the trunks of the trees, from the ground upwards as far 
as may be required. The tar is offensive to all animals, while the 
grease mollifies it so as to prevent its becoming injurious to the trees. 

Our correspondent at Augusta, Georgia, W. J. Hopsy, asks to be 


informed of a remedy against the worms, which destroy the culinary || 


productions, particularly those which prey upon thecabbage. “Ihave 


known,” says he, “a decoction of tobacco, of snuff, and of salt, of || 
ashes and lime, sprinkled over them, and the worms appeared to thrive |; 


upon them all. I do not know that snuff even made them sneeze.” 


Will some correspondent suggest a remedy for the evil? We know of|! 


none. 


The Silk Business—We have received a communication from a re- || 
spected female correspondent, Mrs. P. B. Wescott, which contains}, 
some useful hints to silk growers—that they sow the seed, and plant// 


the trees before they erect costly silk factories; that they should take 
care that their worms do not hatch before there is food for them; that 
the black mulberry affords leaves some days earlier than the common 


white or multicaulis, &c. The reader is desired to correct an error in|) 
the former communication, in line 11, p. 165, vol. 2, by adding not be- |: 


tween “ would” and “ have.” | 


Se a 











[The cuts which follow, belonging to this volume, were omitted in| 
their order, in printing the second edition, in consequence of their hav-| 
ing been lent out.] 

GATE FASTENING. 
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B. Mather, Esq. of Scaghticoke, has described to us a gate fastening, 
in extensive use in his neighborhood, which for simplicity and cheap- 
ness and convenience, we have not seen surpassed. We will try to 
make our readers acquainted with it, by the aid of the annexed cut. 
The gate is constructed like the one figured in our last volume, with 
its principal weight towards the heel, a strong bar on the top, and so 
hung that it shuts readily by the force of gravity. The latch is a piece 
of hard wood, about 2 ft. long, 24 inches broad, and 14 thick, or it may 
be made of iron. It is suspended by a small chain attached to the up- 
per bar, as shown at (b,) so that when it strikes the bevel of the catch, 
on shutting the gate, it falls back, fastens, and when at rest passes to 
the opposite side of the catch, behind the shoulder. It is so adjusted 
as to allow of little or no play, except lengthwise. The catch (a) may 
be also made of a piece of hard wood or of iron, and driven into an 


| 


bevel is towards the gate, and notabove. It has a substantial shoulder, 

which serves to hold the latch when it passes behind the bevel. This 
|fastening may be made by any farmer, and the chain may be made of 
| Stout wire. It has the advantage of always becoming fastened .when- 
| ever the gate is shut. The latch in the cut should have been four inches 
lower, near the upper slat. 





iF SILK CULTURE. 
[The following cuts refer to pages 24-25.] 
Fig. i—Eggs. Fig. 2—First age. Fig. 3—Second age. 
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Fig. 5—Fourth age. 


| Fig. 4—Third age. 
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Fig. 8—Moth. 
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SAXON MERINO RAM. 
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The above is a portait of a Saxon merino ram, the property of Lord 
Western, and used by him extensively and beneficially in the improve- 
ment of his Spanish merinos. It will be seen that his frame differs 
materially from the Spanish merino; there is more roundness of car- 








augur hole inthe post. It is like a common door catch, except that the 





cass and fineness of bone, and that general form and appearance which 
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indicate a disposition to fatten, and are tolerably certain pledges that 
the carcass will not be entirely sacrificed to the fleece. (See page 30.) 


PROPAGATION BY LAYERING, 








(a) Shows a stool with two branches laid, (6) an entire branch or 
vine laid, (c) the stick to hold them in their place. When sufficiently 
rooted, the layer is separated from the parent stock, and planted out, 
(dd) two branches. (See page 21.) 


CORRESPONDENCE, | 








IPMROVED HARRROW. 
Fig. 1. Geddes, February 10. 
Sir—In obedience to your request, I send 
a drawing of my harrow. 








it to fit into unevennesses of the surface pass- 
edover. The hinges being inserted from cor- 
ner to corner of the timber, the harrow will be 
more portable, as one half can be laid over on 


The hook by which it is drawn, is a con- 
* tinuation of the pivot on which the hirge 
¢ turns, as shown on a larger scale, fig. 2. 

The teeth, ¢ c, are curved, otherwise the 







ND 
aH er, dd, two Swedes’ bars, bolted on the top of the 
ATT EHEEE iY wood and fastened by screws above. 

jie The side pieces have tenons, passing 
through the middle pieces, the 
joints being secured by iron plates 
above and below, riveted together. 
The size of the timber, three by 
three anda halfinches. The iron 
used for teeth, is seven-eighths 
of an inch square, and running 
within two inches of each other, 
the thirty teeth make a breadth 
of four feet ten inches, every part 
of which is harrowed alike fine. 

Teeth passing so nigh each other as within two inches from centre 
to centre, is perhaps more than would be necessary for common use. 
Twenty-two teeth, so set as to run within three inches of each other, 
making a breadth of five feet three inches, would make a lighter har- 
row, and the work as well as a square harrow with thirty teeth. 

Your humble servant, GEO. GEDDES. 
Jesse Buet, Esq. 


CHEAP STRUCTURE FOR GRAIN AND HAY. 
Huntington, August 15, 1836, 

Jesse Buet, Esq.—Sir—The remarks upon “ stacking grain,” con- 
tained in your August number of the Cultivator, induce me to recom- 
mend a kind of barrack, which I have used for several years, and 
which I think pays for itself in a shoit time. We will suppose that 
you wish to erect one which shall contain one hundred loads of grain 
or hay. Take twenty posts of twenty feet in length, and about eight 
inches in diameter, and set them in two rows; let the rows be sixteen 
feet apart. and the distance between the posts the other way, twelve 
feet; the posts must be put four feet in the ground; frame plates on 
these posts from end to end of the rows, and bind them together cross- 
wise by girts, let inabout two feet from the top; strengthen this cross- 
work by braces eight feet long; you will understan|, of course, that 
the braces go from the girt to the posts. Set on the plates, rafters of 
such length as will allow an Albany board, (when laid on for covering,) 
to project one ania half feet below the plate ; make use of one and a 
quarter inch stuff for lath, laying one row at the ridge, another about 
midway of the rafter, and a third just clear of the plate. In putting 
on the roof boards, every other one rides, and ought to lap upon the 
edges of its supporters one and a half inches. The ends of the build. 








Description.—a and b hinges, which allow, |) 


the other, while moving it from field to field. || 


‘ tracks made by them will be too far apart. || 


plank,) and accommodated with a large window, having a sliding shut- 
ter. On the sides of the building, you board down from the plate with 
three Albany boards, remembering to have a strip cf plank about six 
inches wide to tie them together in the middle. It will be well also, to 
cut pieces of board along the ridge under the board that rides,—this 
to prevent rain or snow trom driving in. Your barrack is now com- 
pleted. 

In mowing away, you drive under, and fill one joint, or the compart. 
ment included by tour pests, atonce; when you get to the lastend, that 
must be filled from the outside, through the window. 

These buildings are cheap ; they preserve grain and hay in a perfect 
state; they obviate the necessity (cften a very galling one) of employ. 
ing an artist to stack; grain never grows in them; this may appear 
like repetition; but I must be excused for contrasting them with stacks ; 
in this important particular, they will shelter several loads at a time, 
when you are threatened with showers; or, you drive under several 
loads at night, and let your hands store them away before breakfast; 
being a part of the day often wasted, even in the busiest season of the 
year. In winter, when the exterior sheaves of stacks are penetrated 
to the bands with snow and sleet, so as to prevent thrashing for days, 
the grain in these buildings may always be got in, in order, excepting 
perhaps a very little on the windward side, which should be kept by 
itself till dry ; poultry make no impression on grain in these builuings, 
| The last one which | built, (being No. 3,) was calculated for forty 
loads, and this cost me (exclusive of timber which was cut on the farm) 
$65.20. Persons who have not locust for pests would do well to char 
the surface which is to go under ground. 

Permit me now to ask a question. Are you familiar with the use of 
the horse-rake, the revolving rake; and did you intend to apply your 
remarks about curing hay in cock, to a country where this rake can be 
used ?* With high respect, your obed’t serv’t, 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

P. S. In mowing grain under these barracks, it is best to keep the 
middle of the mow highest, and to give the outer course of sheaves a 
/good pitch. Moreover, a floor of poles, or rails laid upon stones so 
that cats can go under, answers a good purpose. 


| EXPERIMENTS WITH PLASTER OF PARIS. 

JessE Buer, Esq.—Drar Str—I now, in conformity with my pre- 
‘mise, send you the result of the various experiments which I have made 
‘with Plaster of Paris. Early in the spring I ordered 50 barrels from 
|Oswego, but owing to some unknown cause, they did not reach me tll 
the middle of May. I immediately had six barrels sown on 22 acres 
‘of clover and timothy, in a field which had not been half seeded by my 
|predecessor; the seed was sown in the preceding spring on winter 
| wheat—in less than a fortnight the effect was evident, and I cut over 
two tons an acre where I am certain I should not, without the plaster, 
‘have cut los ewt. The field being large and rather undulating, the sow- 
‘er missed his line in several spots, and on these there was scarcely 

grass enough to stand the scythe. The field had been cleared more 
‘than 20 years, and hardly cropped without ever having been manured 
|—previous wheat crop not over 18 bushels per acre after summer fal. 
\low—soil a deep loam, rather light than heavy. Having a field of fif- 
jteen acres of peas sown after a poor crop of wheat, which had been 
jmuch winter killed, on the 20th May when then plants were just ap- 
pearing, I ordered one barrel of plaster to be sown on about four acres 
| thereof, merely to try the effect, which was so great that in less than 
ja month it appeared to have increased the crop at least three-fold.— 
|Vexed at having plastered so small a part, when I beheld the result, 
without expecting to remedy my error in any considerable degree, as 
jthe peas were all now more than a foot high, and those which had 
jbeen plastered much higher, I ordered my head man, an exceilent 
seedsman, to sow another barrel at the rate of halfa bushel per acre; 
‘in less than three weeks these last manured were fully equal to the 
‘others, while the five acres unplastered were so inferior that they 
‘might be distinguished two miles off, though these were more than an 
‘average crop. The plastered peas were so luxuriant that I teared 
they would neither ripen nor pod well, but they are now nearly all cut, 
jand I find my fears were groundless. Anexperienced farmer, who fer 
‘more than 30 years successfully tilled a very extensive farm in the East 
|Lothians of Scotland, walked over the field with me the day befcre 
yesterday, and he declared that he never had seen a finer or more pro- 
ductive crop in any country; indeed the grcund could scarcely contain 
more plants, or the plants more pods; the tops, however, of the plas- 
‘tered peas continued to grow and blossom till they were cut, and will 
‘make excellent fodder, but the peas were quite ripe nearer the bottom. 
Ina field which had been slightly seeded with timothy in 1834, and which 
last year was scarcely worth mowing, I sowed on three acres of the 
‘shallowest and worst part, a barrel of plaster; these produced twice 





' 
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| * We are familiar with the revolving horse-rake, and commend it greatly on 
iold or thin meadows. Clover belongs toalternate husbandry, where the grass 





ing are to be boarded from the peak till within six or eight feet of the 
ground, (this makes a string piece or two necessary, which may be of 


lought to be too heavy for its use ; and it is not used in our mode of making 
lclover hay, till after the crop has been carted from the field.—Cond. 
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as much hay as ajl the rest of the field (7 acres,) and the mower said 
I lost eight tons of hay by not plastering the whole. I also sowed 
half a bushel on an acre of a field which had been Jeft unseeded, and 
produced nothing but natural red top, bent and blue grass; a thick and 
Juxuriant coat of white clover in a short time marked the spot, which 
was eaten bare by my cattle, and had a very singular appearance in 
the midst of the coarse grasses which they left untouched. I also 
found plaster beneficial, though in a less degree, to spring wheat. 
The soil of the three last mentioned fields is a deep sandy loam, con- 
taining a good many limestones. In my garden, my experiments were 
attended with very different results; it contains exactly one acre of 
deep rich vegetable mould, and was never submitted to spade or plough 
till last September, when it was all manured with long dung and trench 
ploughed ; last spring it was well dragged and cross ploughed, and af- 
terwards well worked with the cultivator, and the part intended for 
smal! seeds dug with the spade; a part having been planted with aspa- 
ragus, rhubarb and seakale early in last November. I tried plaster 
here on peas, rhubarb, seakale, onions, carrots, parsnips, turnips, French 
beans, cellery, melons and potatoes, and on none of these, except the 
beans, which were evidently, and the potatoes, which were greatly be- 
nefitted, did it produce any beneficial effects—on the melons, it posi- 
tively operated as a poison, destroying every plant submitted to its in- 
fluence. Hence it seems that on over rich or highly manured Jands, 
plaster is of little or no benefit, but that its good effects on dry, light 
soils are most extraordinary, I am thoroughly convinced. I must add, 
that I last week saw a field of oats, the soil of which was a pure run- 
ning sand, that could not without such assistance as it received, have 
produced a return of the seed—sown after peas, and yet on six acres 
thereof, where the peas had been plastered, the crop is certainly not less 
than sixty bushels to the acre, while on the rest of the field itis not 
worth cutting. 

I hope, sir, many of your readers will be induced by what I have 
said, (and I am sure, though I write anonymously, for reasons before 
stated, that you who know me, will vouch for my credibility,) to use 
this cheap but most valuable manure, and their success, of which I am 
confident, will highly gratity a sincere well wisher to the agricultural 
enlerprize of your countrymen, and a warm admirer of your own 
praiseworthy exertions in so good a cause. COLONUS 

Upper Canada, September 5th, 1836. 





WILSON’S MOWING AND GRAIN CUTTING MACHINE. 





Among the thousands of labor saving inventions, which form one of 
the most prominent features of the present age, it is natural to expect 
that many splendid and plausible plans may prove abortive, and deceive 
the inventors, and often the public; and therefore, few men, if any, are 
capable of deciding with certainty on the merits of an invention, until 
experience shal! sanction the decision. 

A machine has been recently exhibited in this city and its vicinity, 
by the inventor, Capt. Alexander M. Wilson, of Rhinebeck, for mowing 
grass and cutting grain. I will predicate my remarks on what! saw, 
and leave time and experience to decide on its merits. 

The machine consists of a carriage on two wheels, propelled by one 
or two horses, oxen or other beasts of burden, travelling in the rear 
and pushing it forward. In the front, at the bottom, is a horizontal 
wheel upon an upright shaft, which shaft and wheel receive a rotary 
motion, communicated by gear from the mainaxle, which revolves with 
its wheels, as the machine goes forward. The diameter of this hori- 
zontal wheel, with the addition of the knives projecting from its edge, 
measures the width of the swath, which is cut with the knives as the 
wheel goes forward, revolving rapidly and lying close to the ground. 
The apparatus which sustains the cutting wheel is so constructed as to 
accommodate its height to any inequalities in the ground, and to give 
it any inclination required. The knives are sharpened byt heir own 
operation, without stopping the machine. There is also attached to 











the upper side of the cutting wheel, a rim which gathers the grass as 
itis cut, and lays it in a swath more regularly than it can be laid by 
the scythe. 

I saw it in operation, propelled by two horses, and cutting a swath 
about six feet wide, as fast as the horses could walk; and though the 
ground was very uneven, and the grass somewhat dry and in bad order, 
it performed the work as weil as it could be done by hand. 

I know not what objections experience may raise againstit, but I 
would venture to say, if this most tedious and yet most important la- 
bor of the husbandman, is ever to be successfully performed by ma- 
chinery, I think this machine more likely to effect it than any other 
plan I have seen. It would be absurd to expect this or any other mow- 
ing machine, to operate on new and rough land, among stones and 
stumps—but our country affords numerous large tracts of meadow, 
with fine smooth bottom, and the proportion is rapidly increasing; and 
in the great western prairies, such a machine cannot fail to be one of 
the most useful improvements of the age. I would therefore advise 
every agriculturist, who has smcoth meadows, or those which can be 
made smooth, particularly those at the far west, to see this machine, 
and endeavor to promote its introduction, so far at least as to give ita 
fair trial. S. BLYDENBURGH. 

Reference may be made to the patentee, Rhinebeck, Dutchess co. or 
to George Hanford, No. 409 South Market-street, Albany. 


THE CUT WORM AND HESSIAN FLY. 

The history and habits of these devouring insects, hitherto a mere 
matter of conjecture, continue an object of intense solicitude to inquiring 
farmers; and more especially, the present season, inasmuch as their 
hopes and prospects of the corn and wheat crops, have been with litt'e 
exception, alike prostrated. American entomology is in its germ; *' 
Melsheimer, a Lutheran clergyman of this state, may be regardc. as 
the progenitor of the science in this country; he published a catalogue 
containing thirteen hundred and sixty native species of insects of one 
order, or group, in 1806; withogt descriptions or a history of their ha- 
bits. Professor Say, has also been engaged for many years in an un- 
finished work, describing scientifically, the unnoticed insects of this 
country. Fortunately for the farmers, his occupation, in its present 
extended march of improvement, embraces personages characterized 
by that noble and disinterested zeal, which brings to the task an ardor 
far superior to the sordid ambition of merely amassing wealth, too 
often at the expense of a broken constitution and green old age. 

The cut worins, are evidently the numerous progeny of some familiar 
insect. The question arises, to what species can they be attributed ? 
Some are led to conjecture, that they are propagated by the order Cole- 
optera, or beetle: although I have examined with some care, the seve- 
ral species of the beetle tribe common in this country, among which 
the pellet beetle is most numerous, yet I have invariably found their 
larvee of pale yellowish, or light brown colour; whereas the cut worm 
is nearly black, and very different in its habits. The conjecture, that 
the cut worms are the larve of the beetle, or any other perpetual in- 
sect, should be humbled by the single circumstance that the cut worm 
is periodical in its devastating visitations, and consequently can be the 
progeny only of a periodical insect. I know none of that character 
bearing a semblance of suspicion, excepting the sicada septembecem, of 
the order hemiptera, genus cecada, and species grilli or grillus, of Linn, 
(here very improperly mistermed locust, for those visiting Europe and 
Africa, whose history presenta series of calamities, inspiring all people 
with superstitious horror.) The American cicada is remarkable for its 
regular and simultaneoues reappearance every seventeen years, in count- 
less millions. They appeared here in 1817 and 1834, several years 
succeeding each of those dates, have been marked, by the destruction 
of the cut worm. And as some of the cicada appear every year, we 
also find some, however few, of the cut worm every year. It is ascer- 
tained, that the cicada deposite each from 600 to 1,000 eggs, forming of 
course a numerous progeny. 

This conjecture of mine, relative to the cut worm, although strengthen- 
ed by observation and experience, yet should any of your observing and 
enlightened correspundents offer an idea more plausible, the above shall 
be freely yielded notwithstanding. 

Many practical farmers have prescribed remedies to counteract the 
ravages of the cut worm, stating the consummate success of their mo- 
dus operandi; but it is matter of regret to know, that an effectual reme- 
dy is sti!l wanting, to expel or dislodge them when once in possession of 
thecornhill. There are, however, preventives, well worthy the farmer’s 
attention. The most effectual prevention consists in ploughing sward 
ground intended for corn in autumn, previous to planting; but if this 
be not convenient, a stubble field should be chosen, if ploughed in the 
spring ; the rationale or philosophy of the mode is simply this, the sod 
being turned up to the frost of winter, it becomes so meliorated and 
consolidated by spring, (if well ploughed,) that there will be no green 
thing scarcely of vegetable kind left for the larva of the insect to sub- 
sist upon, and consequently they either desert the fielc or perish. The 
same parity of reasoning holds good for stubble ground, it being also 
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destitute of food, and thus affording the grub no harbor. Another 
method, by means of which I have entirely succeeded the present sea- 
son, notwithstanding the adjacent field of a neighbor was wholly de- 
stroyed, it may not be be amiss to notice. The field was an old sod of 
timothy and clover. Apprehending the danger of the cut worm, I de- 
layed ploughing until after the first of May, to give the grass a start, 
which grew strong, and was ploughed under, designing it as food for 
the cut worms; and my expectations were realized; the corn was 
scarcely touched by the worms, and the green grass, consisting almost 
wholly of soluble matter, from present appearances, will no detriment 
to the corn crop, but vice versa. 

The Hessian Fly, cecydomia destructor of the order diptera was per- 
haps never more destructive in the middle states than the present sea- 
son. There is a discrepancy in the opinions of writers on the history 
and habits of this insect, which amounts to vagary. One moot point, 
however, appears settled concerning it, i. e. it is entirely mistermed ; 
instead of it being an exotic, it was never known in Europe, while its 
ravages were felt in America long before the revolution. The tipula 
tritici of Europe, is in modern nomenclature, termed cecydomia tritici, 
but known to be very different from our c. destructor in many respects. 

When the fly first made its appearance in Long-Island, in 1776, its 
ravages threatened the total abolition of the culture of wheat. An 
alarm was excited in England, that the fly wonld be imported in car- 
goes of wheat from this country. After the subject had occupied the 
privy counciland Royal Society for some time, during which, despatches 
were forwarded to his majesty’s ministers abroad, and expresses were 
sent to all the custom houses, tosearch the cargoes, a mass of information 
was collected and published, which, instead of affording any correct in- 
formation, served only to prohibit the importation of American grain. 


It is to be doubted whether the fly ever was, or ever will be, the pri- 
mary cause of failure of the wheatcrop. The season was the primary, 
and the fly merely the secondary, cause of failure the present year. 
There are sufficient quantities of seed-wheat infected every year by the 
fly, to produce a great devastation, if aided by the season. There were 
still fields in this region the present season of failure, which by good 
soil and culture, grew on undiminished by the warm drought of May. 
I harvested one field of twelve acres, low land, which, from facts al- 
ready ascertained, will average upwards of thirty bushels an acre; 
when in an adjacent field of high southern aspect, (which bore on much 
of its surface less than half the quantity of snow which lay on the for- 
mer, all winter and much later in the spring than the latter, which I 
note as an evidence that the wheat plant is never injured by snow, 
while the rye suffers much, it is remarkable to see writers not name the 
drought of May as the main or chief cause of the failure,) though sown 
of the same seed precisely, yet there were not ten bushels to the acre, be- 
ing infested with the fly, while the field above was entirely free. The 
field which failed looked very fine in the spring after the snow disap- 
peared, but was exceedingly injured by the drought in May, and never 
recovered, giving the larvz of the fly advantage of the sun and air to 
complete its transformations, and prepare it for destruction. Discove- 
ries deduced from microscopic observation, as well as other reasons, 
combine to establish the fact, that the fly desposites its eggs within the 
glumes of the florets of the wheat, in June; and if the wheat be sown 
too early, the larve may injure the wheat plant in the fall; and again, 
if sowed very late, the growth will be feeble in the spring, and ex- 
tremely favorable to the transformation of the fly. In Ma, the young in- 
sects are easily discerned by the naked eye, (having grown from the nits 
deposited in the grooves of the wheat grain,) lodged in the bulb of the 
plant, between the radicles and culm, or plumula, in the pupe state, and 
soon after form chrysalis, after which, they being now in the perfect 
state, the young fly by means of its ovipositor, escapes through the 
bulb of the plant, nearly even with the surface of the ground, when the 
stalk, from the injury thus sustained, falls to the earth, or hangs pen- 
dantly over the adjacent grain. The wheat grain, at that season, is ge- 
nerally in the milky state, and the whole injured, by preventing the ma- 
turing process, is of course valueless. When the flies are very nume- 
rous, their devastation may be compared to that of a hail storm. If 
the habits of this insect be closely pursued, it will be found that they 
are closely confined to the fulfilment of the object of their destiny. 
After it escapes from its terrene abode, it exercises its sexual privi- 
leges, seeks the propagation of its species, and then, like all insects, in 
all probability, dies. To recapitulate, if the eggs of the fly be not de- 
posited on the grain of wheat, so as to be sown with the wheat, how 
can the pupa be formed in the bulb of the root, completely encased by 
the plant in its growth. forming as it were, a close cocoon about them? 
This fact must be obvious to every one who has examined the plant at 
the proper season; this single circumstance admitted, makes null the 
conjecture, that the fly is harbored about stack yards, in the stub- 
ble fields, &c. I never knewa heavy crop, or a field promising a heavy 
crop in the spring, and free from other causes, to be injured by the fly; 
hence, if wheat fields continue luxuriant up to the season in which the 
fly commits its depredation, they are never injured; but if the wheat, 











prior to that season, be retarded in its growth, or shows the premoni- 
tory indications of a light crop, then the fly may invariably be expected 
to appear. 

I have a remedy to suggest for the grievance; our efforts must be 
renewed to improve our lands; confine wheat growing to wheat land, 
instead of straining soils never adapted to wheat, to produce it, and 
too often unaided by the only restoratives. Whereas, if land, intended 
for wheat, be properly cultivated, and sown in the most approved sea- 
son, after being well prepared by rich fossil and putrescent manures, 
there will be no other safeguard required agaist the ravages of the 
fly. WM. PENN KINZER. 

Spring Lawn Farm, Pequea, Lan. Co. Pa. dug. 20th, 1836. 





PROPAGATING THE PEACH. 

J. Buer, Esq.—Every number of the Cultivator increases in interest, 
and bids fair to become one of the best agricultural papers in the coun- 
try. I have only been a subscriber about six months, and the numbers 
which I have received in that time I consider worth more than the 
price of the whole published numbers. 

The article in the 6th number, on grafting and budding apple trees, 
by Solomon Phillips, jr. is a valuable and interesting communication to 
the people of this section of the country, especially the part relative to 
budding, as it has not yet become in use here, or I believe its practica- 
bility known. 

In return for Mr. P.’s kindness, I will attempt to gratify his request 
about the culture of peach trees. 

Ist. We gather the stones in the fall, which we bury about an inch 
under ground, (high and early ground is preferred, as the pits will 
sprout earlier in the spring,) spreading them singly, but as closely as 
you can, in order that the frost may have its full effect upon them. 
The best time for putting them in the ground is the last of October, 
but any time in October or November will do. 

2d. Preparing the ground for the young trees. Select a rich and 
middling dry piecce of ground, which if very rich, will do without ma- 
nuring, but if not, manuring is indispensable. Short and old manure is 
the best, and if some rich dirt be mixed therewith, I think, all the bet- 
ter. The manure should be spread along the furrows, which should be 
made with a plough four feet apart. If any other manure be added 
after, I would recommend lime or ashes. The ground should be plough- 
ed and harrowed well in the first place. 

3d. Transplanting. This should be done as soon as the pits begin to 
sprout in the spring, by dropping them in the rows already prepared 
for them, about 8 or 9 inches apart, and covered about an inch or more 
deep. Some nurserymen let the young sprouts grow 6 or8 inches high 
before they transplant them, but the former way I think the best. The 
young trees should be ploughed and hoed as ofter as necessary, in order 
to keep them free from weeds and grass, say 3 to 4 times each, the last 
just before budding, and not afterwards that season. 

4. Budding. Select from the healthiest trees the scions of the kinds 
you wish to propagate, cut off the leaves and keep them in water, at least 
the butt ends, (those buds which have three leaves on are the best.) 
They may be kept in this manner 3 or 4 days. Then take the scion in 
your left hand, holding the butt end downwards, enter your knife about 
half an inch below the bud, and cut upwards about a quarter of an 
inch above the bud, taking the wood with it, and then cut across the 
twig deep enough for the bud to come off; then with the point of your 
knife take out the wood from the bud; then make a transverse cut in 
the stock to be budded, about 3 or 4 inches above the ground, (first 
trimming off the leaves and limbs about six inches above the ground ;) 
from the middle of this cut make a slit about half an inch downwards, 
then with the point of your knife open the bark on each side of the slit, 
by the transverse cut; enter the lower end of the bud therein, bearing 
it down with your thumb and finger, till the top side of the bud comes 
just below the first transverse cut, then with bark or yarn wind above 
and below the bud, in order to keep it close to the wood. In 12 or 14 
days the bandages may be removed. The time of budding may be from 
the 20th of August to the 20th September, perhaps later sometimes. 
In the following spring, when the buds grow 3 or 4 inches long, the old 
stock should be cut off about an inch above the bud. In the following 
fall or spring you may set out your orchard, putting the trees about 20 
feet apart. The ground should be rich and dry, not springy. Manur- 
ing is indispensable, unless the ground be very rich. Corn or potatoes 
may be planted among the trees, with benefit to them for 3 or 4 years. 

Sir, if the above remarks contain any information worth publishing, 
you are at liberty to do so. FRANK. 

Middletown, Monmouth co. N. J. Sept. 5, 1836. 


= Chillicothe, July 18, 1836. 
Mr. Jesse Burt—Dear Sir—In the June number of the Cultivator, 
we find a catalogue of the sale of Co!. J. H. Powell’s herd of improved 
short-horn cattle, to which are appended the remarks of a “ corre- 
spondent,” which we think, in justice to the importation of the Ohio 
Company, requires some notice. 
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The writer of this article has the pleasure of a partial acquaintance 
with Co]. Powell, as well as some knowledge of his herd of short-horns, 
having seen them several times within two or three years past; and 
thinks he can safely say, that there is no person, not even excepting 
your correspondent himself, that more highly appreciates Col. Powell’s 
praiseworthy exertions, or that would set a higher value on his herd 
of shert-horns, than he does; but he must be permitted to think, (until 
better informed,) that your correspondent has, in his remarks, travelled 
somewhat out of his way, in making an effort to raise the reputation 
of Col. Powell’s herd, at the expense of those imported by the Ohio 
Company, when he says—“ Those imported by the Ohio Company, ! 
and passed through this city last summer, would not compare with} 
there in symmetry of form or blood-like appearance, although they | 
were obtained at high prices.” As your “correspondent,” does not say | 
what city he has reference to, when he says “ this city,” he may have | 
fallen into an error in his comparison; if he means Philadelphia, where | 
the sale of Col. Poweil’s stock took place, the Ohio Company had no| 
cattle to pass through that city last summer; if he means Albany, | 
where the Cultivater is published, the Company had not more than| 
three that passed through that city last summer, and they were then) 
mixed with some ten or twelve others, some of which were, and some | 
were not imported, and some of them of inferior quality. But if your | 
correspondent means to say that the Company’s three cattle which | 
passed through Albany last summer will not compare with the cattle | 
sold at Col. Powell’s sale, “in symmetry of form or blood-like ap-| 
pearance,” including every other essential good quality, pedigree, | 
hair, handling, &c. then we differ with him in opinion, and in order to} 
test our judgments, would be willing to meet him at the most conve- | 
nient half-way place, be it east, west, north or south, and let good and | 
impartial judges decide between us, for any premium he may think! 
proper to name; prorided, it be amply sufficient to defray all expenses | 
in attending such meeting, paying judges, &c. &c. We will not only’ 
meet him on equal terms, but will give him the advantage: he may} 
name twelve of the worst of the twenty in the catalogue; the three 
next worst would of course be better than an average of the whole; 
against these three, we will exhibit three of the cattle that passed 
through Albany last summer, and if the premium be awarded to us, 
he may bring forward the next three travelling upwards, for the same 
amount; and in like manner the next three. There will then be the: 
best one of the twenty-two left; against this one, if your “ correspon- 
dent” wishes, we will select one imported by the Ohio Company or 
stockholders, and exbibit for the same premium. 

Your correspondent might possibly have had reference to the Ohio 
Company’s importation, that passed through Philadelphia the summer 
before last; if'so, he will be met if he wishes, on any fair terms, with) 
a part or the whole of that stock. 

The Ohio Company never has, and we believe never intended making 
any effort to raise the reputation of their importation at the expense 
of any other, but wish to let every importation, as well as their own, 
stand on its own merits; but at the same time they are not willing to 
stand mute, and let others pursue a different course at their expense, | 
without a fair trial. 

if your “correspondent” has fallen into any error as above suggested, 
he will be good enough to say so; if not, any communication he may, 
think proper to make through the Cultivator, or any other channel, will, 
be attended, by his friend and obedient servant. OHIO. 


MEADOW vs. TILLAGE. 

J. Buer—Dear Sir—In the August number of the Cultivator a writer | 
has placed the grass crop produced by top dressing, in competition with | 
the alternation of crops, with a view, if I understand him, of assuming | 
a more profitable course of agriculture. 

To persuade men to change their mode of agriculture, correct and |) 
fair statements should be made, and these from actual experience and | 
facts. I do not think it expedient to discourage the cultivation of the! 
grass crops. An increase is desirable, for without them, there is an/| 
end to agricultural improvement. They are, in fact, the main support, | 








Interest on land, 7 per cent,....... seeee $28 00 


Cutting and curing hay,...........+++- 32 00 
96 00 


Leaving,...cscccccsccereccrcese 6144 00 


Which gives an annual profit of $36 per acre annually, nearly, three 
times the prefit on C’s alternate system. The price of labor I have 
charged at $1 a day, for securing the hay and putting on manure, and 
allowed one per cent more interest on the price assumed for the land. 

This price for labor would not till the corn and oats. I also make 
the price of hay $7 a ton less than C. and tree dollars a ton less than 
he charges in the alternate crops. The “ fall feed” I estimate at no- 
thing, as no feeding should be suffered. 

The quantity of manure I know, is sufficient to produce the annual 
crop named, eight cords to be spread every second year. There may 
exist a great error in top dressing grass lands, and this error should be 
corrected, (which I shall not at present attempt todo.) I think, how- 
ever, it ought not to be discouraged. There may be a want of judg- 
ment or experience in the cultivator in selecting lands suitable to this 
mode of culture. I do not know of a more profitable crop that can be 
pursued permanently, than grass, allowing the price of hay to be $15 
the ton. Indeed at $12 the ton, I believe it one of the best crops in 
New-England, that can be pursued for a long succession of years. I 
would not be understood, that I wish to discourage the system of alter- 
nation of crops. I consider it of the first importance ; but this must be 
done on lands wholly unfit to be kept in grass by top dressing, any 
length of time. 

I have no doubt there are many, very many, practical farmers, who 
have long experience and much skill in top dressing grass lands, who 
could if they would, give some very valuable and correct information 
on the subject. k 

In fact, in some parts of New-England, I know it is the principal crop 
of the farm, and considered altogether the most valuable, and no land 
under any system of cultivation that I have known, will or can produce 
so valuable a crop of hay as good natural mowing, kept under a top 
dressing of manure and loam. VINDEX. 

Brookline, Ct. August 24, 1836. 
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__ EXTRACTS. 


CLINE ON THE FORMATION OF ANIMALS. 

The form of domestic animals has been greatly improved, by select- 
ing with much care the best formed for breeding ; but the theory of im- 
provement has not been so well understood, that rules could be laid 
down for directing the practice. There is one point particularly, re- 
specting which, the opinions of breeders have much varied, which is, 
whether crossing the breed be essential to improvement. 

It is the intention of this communication to acertain in what instan- 

















\|ces crossing is proper, and in what prejudical; and the principles on 


which the propriety of it depends. 

It has generally been supposed that the breed of animals is improved 
by the largest males. This opinion has done considerable mischief, 
and would have done more injury if it had not been counteracted by 
the desire of selecting animals of the best form and proportion, which 
are rarely to be met with in those of the largest size. 

Experience has proved, that crossing has only succeeded in an emi- 
nent degree, in those instances in which the females were larger than 
in the usual proportion of females to males; and that it has usually 
failed, when the males were disproportionably large. 

The internal form of domestic animals has heen much studied, and 
the proportions are well ascertained. But the external form is an indi- 
cation only of internal structure. The principles of improving it, must, 
therefore, be founded on a knowledge of the structure and use of in- 
ternal parts. 

The lungs are of the first importance, It is on their size and sound. 





whether considered for grazing or fodder. 

The writer referred to has not made a fair statement. I consider it | 
unfair, because he has taken only one year of the grass crop, and al- || 
lowed nothing for an increase of the crop, after applying the top dress. | 
ing. The quantity of hay is too small, and the labor charged 100 per, 
= too high, and the labor for tilling the corn and oats as much too. 
ittle. 

I will venture a few remarks from my own knowledge, and let ial 
result speak for itself. | 
An acre of good grass land, suitable for top dressing, and worth $100 


ness, that the health and strength of an animal principally depends : 
their power of converting food into nourishment, is in proportion to 
their size. An animal with large lungs, is capable of converting a giv- 
en quanity of food into more nourishment than one with smaller lungs : 
and, therefore, has a greater aptitude to fatten, 


THE CHEST. 
The external indications of the size of the lungs, are the size and 
form of the chest, the form of which should approach tothe figure of a 
cone, leaving its apex situated between the shoulders, and its base to- 
wards the loins. 





thé acre, will produce 4 tons of hay annually, for at least 100 years. | 
I will take a four year’s crop, (the term taken for the alternate crop of 
corn, oals and grass.) 
One acre, 4 years, crop 4 tons annually, 16 tons, at $15,.... $240 00 
Expenses—16 cords manure,.......... covcccescce San OO | 
Carting and spreading same,........... 4 00 


The capacity of the chest depends on its form more than on the ex- 
tent of its circumference, for where the girth is equal in two animals, 
one may have much larger lungs than the other. A circle contains 
more than an ellipsis of equal circumference, and in proportion as the 
ellipsis deviates from the circle, it contains less. A deep chest, there. 
fore, is not capacious, unless it is proportionately broad. 
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THE PELVIS. 

The pelvis is the cavity formed by the junction of the haunchbones} 
with the bone of the rump. It is essential that this cavity should be! 
large in the female, that she may be enabled to bring forth her young) 
with less difficulty. 

When the cavity is small, the life of the mother and of her offspring 
is endangered. 

The size of the pelvis is chiefly indicated by the width of the hips, 
and the breadth of the twist, which is the space between the thighs. 

The breadth of the loins is always in proportion to that of the chest 
and pelvis. 


THE HEAD. 

The head should be small, by which the birth is much facilitated ; the 

smallness affords other advantages, and generally indicates that the, 

anima! is of'a good breed. 

Horns are useless to domestic animals, and they are often causes of 
accidents. It is not difficult to breed animals without horns. 


But when the female from her size and good constitution, is more 
than adequate to the nourishment of a foetus of a smaller male than her- 
self, the growth must be proportionably greater. 

The larger female has also a greater quantity of milk, and her off- 
spring is more abundantly supplied with nourishment after birth. 

To produce the best formed animals, abundant nourishment is neces- 
sary, from the earliest period of its existence until its growth is entire. 

It has been observed in the beginning of the paper, that the power to 
prepare the greatest quantity of nourishment, from a given quantity of 
food, depends principally on the magnitude of the lungs to which the 
organs of digestion are subservient. 

To obtain animals with large Jungs, crossing is the most expeditious, 
because well formed females may be selected from a variety of a large 
size, to be put to a well formed male of a variety that is rather smaller. 

By such a method of crossing, the lungs and heart become propor- 
tionably larger, in consequence of a peculiarity in the circulation of the 
foetus, which causes a larger proportion of the blood under such circum 


The breeders of horned cattle and horned sheep, sustain a loss more||stances, to be distributed to the lungs, than to the other parts of the 


extensive than they may conceive; for it is not the horns alone, but 
also much more bone in the skulls of such animals, to support their 


body, and as the shape and size of the chest, depend on that of the 
lungs, hence arises the remarkably large chest which is produced. by 


horns for which the butcher pays nothing ; and besides this, there is |crossing with females that are larger than the males. 


an additional quantity of ligament and muscle inthe neck, which is) 
of small value 
The skull of a ram with its horns weighed five times more than ano- | 


The practice according to this principle of improvement, however, 


|| ought to be limited ; for it may be carried to such an extent, that the 


bulk of the body might be so disproportioned to the size of the limbs, 


ther skull which was hornless. Both these skulls were taken from'|as to prevent the animals from moving with svfficient facility. 


sheep of the same age, each being four years old. The great difference | 
in weight depended chiefly on the horns, for the lower jaws were near- 
ly equal; one weighing seven ounces, and the other six ounces and! 
three-quarters, which proves that the natural size of the head was near-} 
ly the same in both, independently of the horns, and the thickness of | 
bone which supports them. | 

In a horned animal the skull is extremely thick. Ina hornless ani-| 
mal, it is much thinner, especially in that part where the horns usually | 

row. 
. To those who have not reflected on the subject, it may appear of lit- 
tle importance whether sheep and cattle have horns or no; but ona! 
very moderate calculation, it will be found that the loss in farming} 
stock, and also in the diminution of anmial food, is very considerable, | 
from the production of horns and their appendages. A mode of breed-| 
ing which would prevent the production of these, would afford a consi-| 
derable profit in an increase of meat and wool, and other valuable) 

arts. 
. The length of the neck should be proportioned to the height of the 
animal, that it may collect its food with ease. 

THE MUSCLES. 

The muscles, and tendons which are their appendages, should be 

large, by which an animal is enabled to travel with greater facility. 


THE BONES. 

The strength of an animal does not depend on the size of the bones, | 
but on that of the muscles. Many animals with large bones are weak | 
iucir muscles being small. 

Animals that were imperfectly nourished during growth, have their | 
bones disproportionately large. If such deficiency of nourishment origi | 
nated from a constitutional defect, which is the most frequent cause, | 
they remain weak during life. Large bones, therefore, generally indi-| 
cate an imperfection in the organs of nutrition. 


ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF FORM. 

To attain the most approved form, two modes of breeding have been 
practised ; one by the selection of individuals of the same family, call- 
ed breeding in-and-in: the other, by selecting males and females from 
different varieties of the same species, which is called crossing the 
breed. 

When a particular variety approaches perfection in form, breeding} 
in-and-in may be the better practice ; especially for those who are not| 
well acquainted with the principles on which improvement depends. | 

When the male is much larger than the female, the offspring is ge-| 
nerally of an imperfect form. If the female be proportionably larger 
than the male, the offspring is of an improved form. 

For instance, if a well-formed large rain be put to ewes proportion. | 
ably small, the lambs will not be so wel!-shaped as their parents; and | 
if asmall ram be put to large ewes, the lambs will be of an improved | 
form. 

The proper method of improving the forms of animals, consists in| 
selecting a well-formed female, proportionably larger than the male. 

The improvement depends on this principle, that the power of the 
female to supply her offspring with nourishment, is in proportion to her! 
size, and the power of nourishing herself from the excellence of her; 
constitution. 

The size of the fotus is generally in proportion to that of the male 
parent, and, therefore, when the female parent is disproportionably 
small, the quantity of nourishment is deficient, and the offspring has all, 
the disproportions of a starvling. 











In animals where activity is required, this practice should not be ex- 
tended so far as in those which are intended fur the food of man. 


ON THE CHARACTER OF ANIMALS. 

By character in animals is here meant, those external appearances 
by which the varieties of the same species are distinguished. The cha- 
racters of both parents are observed in their offspring, but that of the 
male most frequently predominates. This may be illustrated in the 
breeding of horned animals, among which there are many varieties of 
sheep, and some of cattle, which are horned. 

Ifa hornless ram be put toa horned ewe, almost all the lambs will 
be hornless, partaking of the character of the male, more than of the 
female parent. 

In some counties, as Norfolk, Wilkshire and Dorsetshire, most of the 
sheep have horns. In Norfolk, the horns may be got rid of by crossing 
with Ryland rams, which would alsoimprove the form of the chest and 
the quantity of the wool. 

In Wilkshire and Dorsetshire, the same improvement might be made 
by crossing the sheep with Southdown rams. 

An offspring without horns might be obtained from the Devon cattle, 
by crossing with the hornless bulls of the Galloway breed. This would 
also improve the form of the chest. which the Devons are often defi- 
cient in. 

EXAMPLES OF THE GOOD EFFECTS OF CROSSING THE BREED. 

The great improvement of the breed of horses in England, arose from 
crosses with the diminutive stallions, Barbs and Arabians; and the in- 
troduction of Flanders mares into this country, was the source of im- 
provements in the breed of cart horses. 

The form of swine has also been greatly improved by crossing with 
the small Chinese boar. 


EXAMPLES OF THE BAD EFFECTS OF CROSSING THE BREED. 

When it became the fashion in London, to drive large bay horses, 
the farmers in Yorkshire, put their mares to much larger stallions than 
usual, and thus did infinite mischief to their breed, by producing a race 
of small chested, long legged, large headed, worthless animals. 

A similar project was adopted in Normandy, to enlarge the breed of 
horses there, by the use of stallions from Holstein; and in consequence, 
the best breed of horses in France would have been spoiled, had not 
the farmers discovered their mistake in time, by observing the off- 
spring much inferior in form to that of the native stallions. 

Some graziers in the Isle of Shepley, conceived that they could im- 
prove their sheep by large Lincolnshire rams, the produce of which 
was, however, much inferior in the shape of the carcass, and the qua- 
lity of the wool, and their flocks were greatly injured by this attempt 
to improve them. 

Attempts to improve the native animals of a country, and by any 
plan of crossing, should be made with the greatest caution; for by a 
mistaken practice, extensively pursued, irreparable mischief may be 
done. 

In any country where a particular race of animals has continued for 
centuries, it may be presumed that their constitution is adapted to the 
food and climate. 

The pliancy of the animal economy is such, as that an animal will 
gradually accommodate itself to very great vicissitudes in climate and 
alterations in fool, and by degrees undergo great changes in constitu- 
tion; but these changes can be effected only by degrees, and may ol- 
ten require a great number of successive generations for their accom- 
plishment. 
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It may be proper to improve the fourm of a native race, but at the 
same time it may bea very injudicious attempt to enlarge the size. 

The size of animals is commonly adapted to the soil which they in- 
habit. Where produce is nutritive and abundant, the animals are large, 
having grown proportionally to the quantity of food which for genera- 
tions they have been accustomed to obtain. Where the produce is scan- 
ty, the animals are small, being proportioned to the quantity of food 
which they are able to procure—of these contrasts the sheep of Lin- 
colnshire and Wales, are examples. The sheep of Lincolnshire would 
starve on the mountains of Wales. 

Crossing the breed of animals may be attended with bad effects in 
various ways, and that even when adopted in the beginning on a good 
principle ; for instance, suppose some larger ewes than those of the na- 
tive breed, were taken to the mountains of Wales, and put to the rams 
of that country—if these foreign ewes were fed in proportion to their 
size, their lambs would be of an improved form, and larger in size than 
the native animals; but the males produced by this cross, though of a 
good form, would be disproportionate in size to the native ewes, aad, 
therefore, if permitted to mix with them, would be productive of a 
starvling, ill-formed progeny. Thus across which was at first an im- 
provement, would, by giving occasion to a contrary cross, ullimately 
prejudice the breed. 

The general mistake in crossing has arisen from an attempt to in- 
crease the size of a native race of animals, being a fruitless effort to 
counteract the laws of nature. ‘ 

The Arabian horses are, in general, the most perfect in the world; 
which probably has arisen from great care in selection, and also from 
being unmixed with any variety of the same species ; the males, there- 
fore, have never been disproportioned to the size of the females. 

The native horses of India are smali, but well proportioned, and 
good of their kind. With the intention of increasing their size, the 
India company have adopted a plan of sending large stallions to India. 
If these stallions should be extensively used, a disproportioned race 
must be the result, and a valuable breed of horses may be irretrieva- 
bly spoiled. 

From theory, from practice, and from extensive observation, which 
is more to be depended on than either, it is reasonable to form this 

CONCLUSION, 

It is wrong to enlarge a native breed of animals; for in proportion 
as they increase in size, they become worse in form, less hardy, and 
more liable to disease. 





From the Southern Agriculturist. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 
Our prosperity has been derived entirely from our agriculture, im- 


perfect as it has ever been; and without any visible improvement in|! 


our arts of management, labor, or experiment, we have presented, 
through the agency of a productive soil and atmosphere, the appear- 
ance of a people which has always continued to improve. All our in- 
terests, whether they affect our gain, our society, our politics, local or 
foreign, take their complexion from our agricultural pursuits, and are 
prompted by them. All professions in our country are moved by those 
of the planter. In his success, they succeed—in his losses, they suffer. 
In his fate, the fortunes of merchant and mechanic, lawyer and doctor, 
freeman and slave, have their governing principle, and his importance 
is to be estimated by their dependance upon him, not less than by his 
own individual character and influence in the community. His success- 
es determining, in a great measure, theirs, does it not follow that in 
proportion as he is weak or enlightened, they will falter or succeed. 
In proportion as he is intelligent and industrious, will be their hopes 
of fortune, and their capacity for enterprise. In proportion as he is 


skilful and reflective, wil! be their skill, their reflection, their readiness) 


for adventure, their elevation of pursuit and character—their virtue 
and their patriotism. The intimate connexion and close dependance 
of all pursuits upon those of agriculture, are happily comprised by Lord 
Bacon in a simple and brief sentence, in which he sums up the whole 
history of national prosperity: “There are three things,” says he, 
“which one nation selleth to another—the commodity as it is yielded 
by nature, the manufacture, and the vecture or carriage; so,” says he, 
“if the three wheels go, wealth will flow in as a spring tide.” He pla- 
ces the three things in their proper order. The planter first, the ma- 
nufacturer next, the shipper third; and the sentence might very well 
be stuck over the door of every cotton and counting house in the coun- 
try." But there is yet a greater than planter, manufacturer and ship- 
per, whom Bacon has not classified with the rest. He must be set be- 








*The words of Bacon have been rhymed as follows : 
‘* Let the earth have cultivation, 
Let its products have creation, 
Bid the seas give circulation, 
And you build the mighty nation.” 
And yet, unless you give the people education, they would be knocking out 
one another’s brains with their own working implements. 
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|fore them all. He is Labor—a huge, heavy-handed giant, striking like 
la blind Cyclops, imperfectly and uselessly, until Art, a gift from Hea- 
jven, which should be protected, if not worshipped by man, comes to 
his aid, and directs his efforts, and makes him equally important to 
jagriculture, to mechanics, and to commerce. Through him they all 
|triumph, without him not one of them could succeed, 

|_ We have labor—has art duly prompted and directed his industry ? 
| This is the question. Surely, these are truths—undeniable truths— 
| which we have been uttering. Have our people learned them—do they 
| believe them—have they adopted, and do they toil in obedience to the 
precepts which they teach? How far has South Carolina recognized, 
and how closely has she practised upon them? Let us ask the ques. 
jtion. Let us look into the truth. 


| Itis humiliating to know that we have made no such inquiries—we 
have been too regardless of these truths. Not sufficiently content with 
|the bounty of Providence to forbear complaint, we have yet been too 
| well satisfied with what she has given us, to have labore! at improve- 
ment. We have left undone a thousand things which should have been 
|done, and we need rot wonder, if there should come a time, when the 
| wholesome truth comes home to us, and the stern rebuke of heaven 
|places our present diminution of the goods of fortune to our own ac- 
‘count; charging us with a neglect of our proper duties of self-instruc. 
| tion and self-devotion to our own and the genera! interest of the coun- 
try. Look back at our agricultural history and enterprise, and how 
gross are its defects. What have we learnt ?—What do we know ?7— 
| Where are we now? Are wea solitary year in advance of the first 
settlers in the matter of Agricultural Education? We fear not. What 
are our improvements ; and what is the estimate which we are accus- 
tomed even now to put upon agricultural knowledge? Is it notregarded 
as the merest matter of common place industry and effort, which calls for 
an overseer, not a guide—a spy rather than a teacher; which needs no 
art to prune, no precaution to provide against the vicissitudes of the 
season, no reflection to devise new improvements, or convert into pro- 
per channels, the well known and the old? Is not such the estimate 
commonly put upon agriculture—the very first of the arts—mingling 
the necessary with the useful, the useful with the grateful, the grateful 
with the elegant, the elegant withall others? There are very few per- 
sons who consider it a profession, requiring any intellectual exercise 
whatever, and, compared with its sister arts, we may venture to affirm, 
that, although the very highest in importance, it is yet the very lowest 
in point of rank. True, we honor the planter as one who is a good ci- 
tizen—who has wea!th and the influence which wealth produces—who 
is frank in his intercourse with men—who is hospitable to the stranger, 
and who gives to our society a character and temper, which we would 
not willingly see exchanged for any other. But there is little more. 
| His virtues and vices, his toils and his pleasures are, alike, set down, 
and the Agricultural Society may foot them up at pleasure. To him 
it matters not much what is the precise character of the soil which he 
|cultivates—he asks not the history, he observes not the constitution 
'of the plant from which comes all his revenue. It is not his concern 
/upon what principle of mechanics his workmen, his horses, mules and 
oxen, apply their labor; nor does he deem it his part to know by what 
particular tenure he holds his lands—or upon what great principle, his 
rights, as a citizen, are maintained. He is too apt to avoid all trouble 
and concern on these topics. Public opinion expects from him no know- 
ledge on any of them, and he may live in total ignorance of the whole 
history of his own country, past and present, yet, in no wise offend the 
judgment of those who move around him. Let him but pay his taxes, 
he may vote—let him but speak civilly, he is a good citizen—let him 
but show a wholesome warmth on the subject of his public relations, 
he is quite as pure a patriot as any in the republic. 


Nor, in public and national respects only, may he live in utter igno- 
/rance, and live without offending popular opinion. Contract the 
sphere of your observation, and see him at home. He may be totally 
{uninformed of those matters which more immediately pertain to his 
‘own plantation and its government—sometimes, indeed, he may be 
‘even found to despise them, as unbecoming in him to notice, or un. 
| worthy of his esteem. And this course of conduct, though in such ex- 
!ceeding bad taste, would call for no rebuke from the general feeling, 
jand would, indeed, rather accord with, than revolt, the public opinion. 
|We are somehow strangely given to regard all labors which employ 
‘time, and compel exertion, as inconsistent with a proper gentility. 
| Noble blood will not trade in merchandize—can it be expected that no. 
ble blood will sow and reap, and devise modes and means by which the 
arts of sowing and reaping shall be strengthened and improved? There 
must be a revolution in our thoughts, in our habits of thinking, before 
we can hope for improvement. Our planter, himself, must make a 
change—he must not wait for the spirit of enlightenment—he must go 
forth and seek it. Public opinion must keep pace, and go with him in 
such a pursuit, for, whatever may be the achievements of the individu. 
al, he will inevitably fall back into old lethargies, unless stimulated 














by the belief that the world around goes with him—that all are stirring 
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in the same fields, and that if he does not push forward inflexibly, fear- 
lessly, thoughtfully, he will be left behind in the grand march of en- 
terprise, alone—stagnating and stiffening—where he stands. 

The exertion must come from the planter, and the planter only. The 
movement of other craftsmen will never move him. He must move 
himself. With us, he is the man who gives the tone to public senti- 
ment. Why? He is the great proprietor known to the country. The 
capital of our state exists in the soil, and the serfs who work it. They 
are his. He wields that capital, and that capital makes our feelings, 
our opinions, our character. To plant is to engage in the highest craft 
known to our people. It is the object of ambition with all. It would 
not be so if the influence of the planter were an iota less in business 
and society. ; : 

How does he employ this influence? Let him ask himself the ques- 
tion. Could he make it greater—could he employ it in making a bet- 
ter population among our inferior classes, and what should be the aim 
of the moral man in his direction of the vast moral power which he 
certainly may wield over our society, and through it over our insttu- 
tions? There are other questions which it may serve him beneficially 
honestly to analyze, and justly to resolve upon. Why is his influence 
less now, than what, under a proper direction of his energies and 
thoughts, it might become? The evil and the error is with him. He 
has himself to blame—none other. The man who places a low esti- 
mate upon his own pursuits, cannot surely complain that others re- 
ceive him at his own valuation. He has suffered the mechanic to re- 
gard his craft with more respect, and to direct more of heart and mind 
to the promotion of it, until he learns to love the toil which gives him 
strength and power. You may see the mechanic with his badges of 
plane or hammer upon his apron—you will never see the plough drawn 
upon the panel of a planter’s coach. He hoasts of his negroes and 
his hands. Does he take up the hoe and plant himself—does he re- 
gard them, as such old and long tried friends might well be regarded, 
with respectful veneration? We fear not. He will avoid the subject, 
and is sometimes apt to disparage it. He has not availed himself of 
that beneficial and blessing Providence, which has given him a mind 
able to direct the sinews of labor—he has suffered it to lie waste and 
fallow, until, throngh neglect, it has grown as bald and barren as the 
soil which he has impoverished by the opposite extreme of too much 
use. Had he used the soil less, and the mind more, and used both of 
them differently, they had, both of them, been more valuable at this 
moment. It is truly melancholy to think that these are truths which 
we are writing. It is sad that the planter—he who owns three-fourths 
of the state’s wealth, and all of its political power—who pays more 
than one-half of its revenue—should be at the same time of so little 
real public importance. Why will he not consider these things. Why 
permit the subjectto remain uninvestigated. Why not provide a nobler 
answer, in a new design of a proper and masculine exertion? 

We shall now seek to show that this degrading condition of things 
has arisen necessarily from the defective character of our Agricultural 
Education—if that can be styled education which fits our people for 
any thing but what they are to become, any pursuit but the one which 
most directly lies before them. 

What is the education of our young planter—or rather, what is the 
education of him who is to become a planter? Is it ever adapted to 
the end in view—is it ever calculated for his pursuit? Is it not radi- 
cally defective, as it lacks all connexion with the pursuits of his future 
life, and as it is rather apt to lead his thoughts away from a conside- 
ration of it into far and foreign channels. 


MARL, 

Is a compound calcareous earth found in most parts of the world, 
and has been extensively used throughout this kingdom, where it is 
supposed to have been known to husbandmen at a very early period of 
our history. There are, indeed, leases on record, granted in the reigns 
of Edward I. and II. which compel the tenants to make use of it; but, 
though still employed, it has been a great degree superseded by the 
more recent introduction of lime, of the properties of which it in some 
meezsure partakes. The term denoting it was formerly used in a very 
vague sense, for it is a substance consisting of various materials, and it 
has consequently happened, that what has been supposed toapply to one 
species, did not hold good when affirmed of another. Although princi- 
pally deemed valuable on account of the calcareous matter which it 
usually contains, still its composition differs so essentially, that its in- 
fluence as manure is but imperfectly understood ; yet theoretic writings 
abound in general directions for its use, which are frequently found 
not to answer in practice, for their rules are drawn either from state- 
ments which have been made of the effect of its application on particu- 
lar soils, or from analyses of its qualities, which, as these vary in innu- 
merable instances, frequently lead farmers astray. Its real value can, 





therefore, be only ascertained through the practical experience of| 


those who have either actually tried its efficacy, or who have witness- 
ed it in their own neighborhood. © 
This ignorance of the distinguishing properties of marl has necessa- 





irily led to many mistakes in its application, which have occasioned the 

variety of opinions that are entertained regarding its use: In most pla- 
ces where it was anciently employed, aud where its fertilizing influ- 
jence was discovered to be eminently great, it was thought by many 
\farmers that it could be made to supersede the use of dung; they, 
|therefore, in many instances, sold their hay and straw, and although, 
| notwithstanding this reduction of the quantity of putrescent manure, 
they still for a time obtained large crops, yet, eventually, the chemical 
effects of the marl exhausted the land. No second marling could ope- 
rate upon it until it had been renovated by repeated applications of 
dung; and thus has arisen the old sxying, cited by Barnaby Googe, 
who wrote so long ago as the middle of the sixteenth century, that 
‘lime and marl are good for the father, but bad for the son.’ In this 
manner, also, some valuable discoveries in agriculture have fallen into 
disuse through their mistaken application, when governed by local 
circemstances which were ill understood; wherever marl of a kind ad- 
apted to the soil has been applied, and that a judicious system of cul- 
ture has been pursued, without either over-cropping, or neglecting the 
juse of putrescent manure, the proverb is so far from being well found- 
ed, that the contrary may be safely affirmed. 


The common definition of mari given us by the best writers on fos- 
sils, is—that it is composed of clay, sand, and lime, very intimately, 
but unequally mixed, slightly coherent, not ductile, but stiff, or viscid, 
when moist; most easily diffusible in, and disunited by, water, or even 
by exposure to the air, and by it reduced to a soft, loose, incohesive 
mass—for the most part composed of nothing more than calcareous 
earth—in which its chief value consists—combined with a little mine- 
|ral oil, clay, and sometimes with ochre, or iron. It is also generally 
jconsidered as a characteristic of marl, that it effervesces with acids, 
|though to that various exceptions have been discovered; from which 
it has been supposed that, when deprived of that test, it contains no 
|caleareous matter, yet it is found to produce ameliorating effects upon 
ithe soil. Notwithstanding this summary description, its appearance 
lis, however, as varied as its properties, being of colour nearly pure 
|white, to the darkest shades of brown and red, interveined with blue 
‘and yellow. It also exists in different kinds of land, is seldom found 
|as a stratum of much length, but generally in detached masses at vari- 
ous depths, sometimes in wide and dense perpendicular layers, at oth- 
ers in streaks, running in lines parallel with the horizon, or again in- 
tersecting each other at right angles, usually resting on sand or gravel, 
and is classed, according to its qualities, into the following distinct spe- 
cies. 

1. Clayey marl, which improves sandy land, and seems to act as clay 
in changing the nature of the soil. In land consisting of a mixture of 
sand and loam, or of sand and gravel, then, the application of this 
imarl has been found peculiarly advantageous, and on all poor and thin 
sandy soils there is this further advantage in its use—that, from the 
|large proportion of clay which it usually contains, it adds to their bulk 
and firmness, and thus has a tendency to bring them to that medium 
state which is the most favorable to the purposes of vegetation. It is 
more soft and unctuous than clay; indeed, upon slightly cutting it be- 
comes so flexible, that it may be kneaded like dough, or paste, though, 
when the moisture evaporates, it falls into pieces: it therefore blends 
easily with the soil, and partaking more largely of calcareous matter, 
its effects, though slow, are in all the latter cases more fertilizing. 

2. Sandy marl, which is far more frequent in Ireland than in any 
part of Ecgland, and is commonly found in pits of limestone-gravel, 

whence it is in that country usually called limestone-sand. It is seldom 

clammy or unctuous, like the clay marl, nor does it adhere to the 
tongue, but crumbles between the fingers, and feels gritty; when ex- 
posed to the air and moisture it slowly chips and moulders; and it par- 
takes of some extraneous mixtures. Its colour is sometimes like that 
of lead, or brown, approaching to black, and at others blue. As im- 
plied by its name, it contains an excess of sand over that of clay ; for, 
upon analyzing it, the proportion of the former has, in most cases, been 
found to be from 60 to 80 per cent; and it does not effervesce with 
acids so quickly as the argillaceous marls. It possesses buta small de- 
igree of tenacity, and it has proved an excellent manure for clayey soils, 
mellowing their stiffness, and rendering them easier to work. 

3. Slaty or stony marl, to which class, also, properly belongs that 
which is called rotten limestone, is chiefly applied to heavy land. Its 
operation is slow, but very lasting ; land, forty years after it has been 
laid on, having been found to bear a closer and a better crop of grass 
than that which had been recently applied. : 

4. Shelly marl, which is evidently produced by the remains of testa- 
ceous fish, which, dying in their shells, become, in process of time, con- 
verted into calcareous earth, and their bodies, when decomposed, fur- 
nish a kind of mould composed of animal substance, which is no doubt 
analogous to the effect of dung. It is, therefore, highly fertilizing 
when judiciously applied to soils of every kind, which are either in 
themselves dry, or which have been properly drained. 

















Such are the most common denominations by which mar! is usually 
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distinguished, though it is susceptible of many subdivisions by those 
who affect to treat the subject scientifically. It is, however, more fre- 
quently classed under the sole characters of silicious argillaceous, or 
calcareous, according as sand, clay, or lime predominates in its compo- 
sition; but, for all practical purposes, it may be sufficient to divide it 
into earth-marl and shell-marl.—Library of Useful Knowledge, Farm- 
er’s Series. 





Young Men‘s Department. 


ON THE USE OF HISTORY.—sy 5. 1nGHam. 
By studying history and examining causes and effects, a man may 
sharpen his penetration, fix the attention of his mind, and strengthen 
his judgment. Thus he learns how to exert that flexibility and steadi- 
ness which are necessary to be joined in the conduct of all affairs that 
depend upon the opposition of other men. All of our powers must im- 
prove by exercise. Now history presents us with the same exercises 
and objects which we meet with in the transaction of business through 
life. Therefore they excite the same kind of reflections, and give the 
same exercise to our thoughts, and thus produce the same turn of mind. 
By the use of history, we begin our acquaintance with the world soon- 
er, and bring into the business of it such a habit and temper of mind 
as is acquired by passing through it; and which will make us appear 
to far greater advantage in it, and not such mere novices, upon our in- 
troduction into it, as we should otherwise be. We should study histo- 
ry as we would philosophy, and then we are certain to collect and dis- 
tinguish such principles and rules of conduct which are generally true ; 
because they are conformable to the invariable nature of things; and 
by so doing we can also form to ourselves a system of ethics and polli- 
tics on a solid foundation. The impressions which this anticipated 
knowledge makes upon us, it is certain will not be so deep as those 
which are the result of our own personal acquaintance; and our max- 
ims of conduct formed in this manner will not be so firmly riveted in 
our minds. But then they will have the advantage of being more cor- 
rect, and of being a better guide to us than any thing we could have 
learned from our own random experience. This is because the exam- 
ples of history are generally complete. History opens every thing be- 
fore us. We can view men and things at their full length, as we say; 
and we generally see them through a medium which is less partial than 
that of experience. Whereas, in real life, every scene opens very flow- 
ery; we see, therefore, but a small part of an object at one time, and 
are consequently liable to be deceived into a very fallacious judgment. 
It was a want of acquaintance with history that made the Chinese ex- 
press their wonder and astonishment to find their country make so 
small a figure on the map of the world, which was showed them by the 
Jesuits of that country. Without the aid of history, the advantages 
of our rational nature would be extremely circumscribed; and the 
more complete, the more exact and comprehensive is our furniture of 
historical knowledge. “Knowledge is power ;” and all the excellence 
of human nature, all the advantage we have above the brutes, is de- 
rived from the use of our intellectual powers. History gratifies that 
curiosity which is common in man. It is delightful to those whose in- 
tellect is just dawning, and to those whose faculties are matured by 
the lapse of time and the process of cultivation. It traces the progress 
of man from the savage state, and through the intermediate degrees of 
civilization, to the nearest approaches of perfection. It rates the ef- 
fects of laws and political regulations which have been produced by 
external violence; and no less astonishing changes, which have been 
occasioned by the corruption of ancient systems of governments. It 
points out the sources of the errors of former days, and leads us to the 
discernment of the means which have crowned with success such plans 
as have been productive of benefit to the public. It tends to prevent 
the recurrence, and to diminish the remaining influence of superstition 
and religious persecutions, and of the long train of calamities with 
which those enemies of human happiness are accompanied. For who 
ean read the memorials of the papal usurpation in the dark ages, and 
of the melancholy consequences by which they were followed, without 
imbibing a spirit of tolerance, and a determined disposition to discoun- 
tenance any claims which may receive the unjust assumption of inordi- 
nate spiritual power. We learn, also, from history, that Gideon, the 
renowned champion and Judge of Israel, quitted the threshing floor, to 
preside in the public assembly of his countrymen; and Cincinnatus, 
the conqueror of the Volsci, left his plough to lead the Roman armies 
to battle; afterwards declined the reward gained by his victories, to re- 
turn to his native fields. In short, it instructs us how miseries and mis- 
fortunes may hereafter be avoided. Natural history, which generally 
signifies a knowledge of the whole world, is of great use to all who wish 
to become acquainted with natural objects. Every young man, by ac- 
quiring a knowledge of natural history, can take great delight in an 
object of almost any kind. The farmer ought to possess a thorough 
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the works of Gop with more pleasure, and therefore learn wisdom 
from the works of HIs ALMIGHTY POWER. 
Manheim, Herkimer county, August 11th, 1836. 


HINTS TO YOUNG FARMERS. 

(Several numbers, being ‘‘ Hints to Farmers,”’ were written by the Condue- 
tor, and published, some three or four years ago. To give them a more ex- 
tended circulation, we intend to transfer such of them occasionally, into the 
Cultivator, as may seem most worthy of the notice of cur young readers.) 
On leaving the paternal roof, to seek my fortune in the wide world, 

when about 18 years of age, my father gave me this parting admonition: 
“ My son, take care always to let well enough alone.” The occasion 
served to impress the advice deeply on my mind, and amid the diversi- 
fied scenes of the subsequent thirty-five years, it has seldom been for- 
gotten; and I have reason to believe it has had a very salutary influ- 
ence upon my prosperity and happiness. It has afforded, withal, some- 
thing of a standard by which to gauge the indiscretions of others. How 
often has a disregard, in others, to this maxim, reminded me of the 
Italian epitaph: “I was well, wished to be better, took physic, and here 
Iam.” The true philosophy of happiness is to depend on one’s self 
for the blessing—on the lively exercise of the virtues which can alone 
confer it. The man who is industrious and frugal, and who scrupulous- 
ly fulfils the relative and social duties, whatever be his condition or 
profession, stands the best chance of enjoying a goodly portion of the 
comforts and pleasures of life, and of perpetuating in his children his 
habits and his virtues. While he who would live by the industry of 
others, or who expects to find happiness in the frail applause which 
wealth or ostentation may extort from those around him, seldom suc- 
ceeds in his desires. 

Tom Tape was my schoolmate. Tom had rather high notions from 
his boyhood ; and persuaded his father to put him to a merchant. In 
due time, Tom became the master of a shop of goods, was attentive 
and fortunate, and acquired a snug estate. Had he let well enough 
alone, he might now have been the head man of our town. But pride 
got the better of prudence, and persuaded him that he might do detter 
at New-York- He went there, figured as a wholesale merchant, for 
which neither his capital nor his experience were adequate, for three 








years, and then came the notice in the state paper for his creditors to 
show cause, &c. 

Tjerck Wessel’s farm joined mine. He was one of our best farmers, 
and understood the value of “ come boys,” as wellas any one. Good 
luck was so constantly by his side, that he considered that any man 
might get rich who hada mind to. Yet he could not let well enough 
alone—he wished to po BETTER. He therefore removed to the village 
and opened a tavern, and had the promise of the justice courts and of 
the stage custom. “Go boys,” did not improve the farm, and it soon 
became neglected and unproductive. By and by, the courts were re- 
moved by law, the stage went to the new hotel, and the temperance era 
wound up the tavern business. Tjerck has got back to the tarm, with 
habits very much altered, and his fortune not a little impaired. Yet 
he consoles himself, that he is not half so bad off as 

Joe Sledge, once our master blacksmith, afterwards a merchant, and 
now a journeyman. Joe was so famous for his edge tools, that people 
came to him from all parts. He had his journeymen and his apprenti- 
ces, and was always present to oversee them, and to be seen by his cus- 
tomers, as all master mechanics ought to be. Joe got rich, because he 
was adapted to his business, and his business adapted to him. Joe 
thought, with Sam Patch, that some things could be done as well as 
others—and that because every body liked him as a blacksmith, they 
must like him as any thing else, forgetting that it was his trade, and 
not his mind nor his person, which had brought him into notice. And 
as merchant was rather more respectable than mechanic, and withal a 
more tidy employment, he in fact sunk the blacksmith, and became a 
dealer in tapes and sugars. It fared with Joe as it generally does with 
others who embark in new business, of which they know nothing, after 
they have arrived at mature manhood. Those who had been bred to 
the business, proved successful rivals, and the sheriff finally closed his 
mercantile concerns, by selling the entire effects of “a merchant un- 
fortunate in business.” Joe insists to this day, that if he had let well 
enough alone, he might have been as well off as the best of his neigh- 
bors. 

Time would fail me to narrate half the cases which have come un- 
der my observaticn, of men abandoning steady habits, and fair pros- 
pects of wealth, in the employments in which they had been educated, 
and in which they were best calculated to succeed, for the very hazard- 
ous chance of doing better in business in which they had every thing to 
learn. The fascinating charms of fashion and show, the ostentatious 
pride of wealth, and the alluring smiles of office, are as bad as were 
the syrens of Calypso, to beguile men from the paths of true happiness. 
The moderate but certain gains which are the reward of industry and 
frugality, are the most abiding in their nature, and the most benign in 
their influence. It is the mild early and latter rains which induce fer- 








knowledge of this branch of education, which would make him admire 


tility, and cover the earth with fruitfulness; while the tempest and its 
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floods cause waste and desolation, The mushroom grows up ina night, 
and withers in a day. a 

The farmer should be the last to be dissatisfied with his condition. | 
Of all classes, he is the most independent. He produces within him- 
self more of the necessaries and comforts of life than any other class. 
If he does not find the elements of happiness on the farm, his search| 
for them elsewhere, I fear, will be in vain. But he must not forget) 
that itis the province of the mind to arrange and combine these ele-| 
ments; and that it becomes qualified to perform this office, in propor- | 
tion as it is enlightened and cultivated. The mind, like a garden, will) 
yield the most grateful fruits when nurtured with care; and few have | 
more opportunities, or are better requited for their labors, in cultivat-| 
ing both, than him who thrives by the plough. 


im who thrives by | 
| 
| 


TO PROMOTE HEALTH. 
RECIPROCAL ACTION BETWEEN THE SKIN AND OTHER ORGANS. 

In tracing the connexion between suppressed perspiration and the} 
production of individual diseases, we shall find those organs which} 
possess some similarity of function, sympathize most closely with each | 
other. Thus the skin, the bowels, the lungs, the liver and the kidneys | 
sympathize readily, because they have all the common office of throw- | 
ing waste matter out of the system, each in a way peculiar to its own| 
structure; so that if the exhalation from the skin, for example, be| 
stopped by long exposure to cold, the large quantity of waste which it} 
was charged to excrete, and which in itself is hurtful to the system, | 
will most probably be thrown upon one or other of the above-named | 
organs, whose function will consequently become excited; and if any 
of them, from constitutional or accidental causes, be already weaker) 
than the rest, as ofien happens, its health will naturally be the first to) 
suffer. In this way, the bowels become irritated in one individual, and | 
occasion bowel complaint; while in another, it is the lungs which be-| 
come affected, giving rise to catarrh or common cold, or perhaps even 
to inflammation. When, on the other hand, all these organs are in a 
state of vigorous health, a temporary increase of function takes place 
in them, and relieves the system, without leading to any local disorder ; 
and the skin itself speedily resumes its activity, and restores the balance 
between them. 

One of the most obvious illustrations of this reciprocity of action, is 
afforded by any convivial company, seated in a warm room in a cold, 
evening. The heat of the room, the food and wine, and the excite- 
ment cf the moment, stimulate the skin, cause an afflux of blood to its 
surface, and increase in a high degree the flow cf the insensible per- 
spiration; which thus, while the heat continues, carries off an undue 
share of the fluids of the body, and leaves the kidneys almost at rest. 
But the moment the company goes into the cold external air, a sudden) 
reversion of operations takes place; the cold chills the surface, stops| 
the perspiration, and directs the current of the blood towards the in-) 
ternal organs, which presently become excited—and, under this excita- | 
tion, the kidneys, for example, will in a few minutes excrete as much | 
of their peculiar fluid as they did in as many of the preceding hours. | 
The reverse of this, again, is common in diseases obstructing the se-| 
secretion from the kidneys; for the perspiration from the skin is then) 
altered in quantity and quality, and acquires much of the peculiar smell | 
of the urinary fluid. | 

When the lungs are the weak parts, and their lining membrane is| 
habitual:y relaxed, accompanied by an unusual amount of mucus se-) 
cretion from its surface, cold applied to the skin throws the mass of 
the blood previously circulating there, inward upon the lungs, and in-| 
creases that secretion toa high degree. Were this secretion to accu-| 
mulate, it would soon fill up the air-cells of the lungs, and cause suffo-| 
cation; but to obviate this danger, the Creator has so constituted the 
lungs, that any foreign body coming in contact with them, excites the 
convulsive effort called coughing, by which a violent and rapid expira-,| 
tion takes place, with a force sufficient to hurry the foreign body along | 
With it, just as peas are discharged by boys with much force through | 
short tubes by a sudden effort of blowing. Thus a check given to per-| 
spiration, by diminishing the quantity cf blool previously circulating} 
on the surface, naturally leads very often to increased expectoration: 
and cough, or, in other words, to common cold.—Combe’s Physiology. | 
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TO IMPROVE THE SOIL AND THE MIND. 














MEMORANDA, 
FOR THOSE WHO WOULD IMPROVE IN HUSBANDRY. 

Draining, manuring, alternating crops, and root culture, are the best 
and cheapest means of increasing the profits of a tillage farm—they | 
form the basis of good husbandry. 

1. Draining—T he first requisite is to divest a soil of surplus mois- 
ture. Lands that are wet upon the soil or subsoil, will not bring good 
grain or grass. Ifthe evil is owing to surface water, it stagnates in|, 













| summer, and becomes prejudicial to crops growing upon it, and to ani- 


mals. If it proceeds from springs, it keeps the temperature of the soil 
too low for healthy vegetation. In either case it prevents the land be- 
ing worked early, or during wet seasons, and retards the decomposition 
of the vegetable matters, which should serve as the food of plants. 
When properly drained, wet or marshy lands are among the most pro- 
ductive soils, as they generally abound in vegetable matter, accumu- 
lated and preserved by water. Without draining, they are compara- 
tively unproductive, and are often nuisances. 

2. Manures are the true food of plants, be the speculations of theo- 
rists what they may. Every farmer may demonstrate this truth in his 
practice. We can no more obtain good crops from a poor soil, than we 
can obtain good beef from a lean pasture. Vegetable matters consti- 
tute alike the raw material for beef and for corn. The elementary 
matters of both are materially the same. Every vegetable and every 
animal substance, or whatever has been such, however nauseous and 
offensive, contains food for cur farm crops; and the fertility of our 
soil, and the profits of our husbandry, will depend in a great measure 
upon the economy with which we husband this vegatable food, and the 
judgment with which we apply it to our crops. Without good crops we 
cannot rear good animals; and without animals we cannot have dung 
to enrich our grounds. Every crop we take from a field serves more 
or less to exhaust the soil of fertility; and unless we return to it some 
equivalent in the form of manure, it will in time become a barren waste. 
Again, as animal and vegetable matters begin to ferment, and to dissi- 
pate their fertilizing properties, as soon as they are brought in contact 
with heat, moisture and air, they should be buried in the soil in the 
spring at the farthest, in an incipient state of fermentation. And as 
the hoed crops, such as corn, potatoes, beans, ruta baga, &e. thrive 
best upon the volatile parts of manure, the long manure should be fed 
to them. The farmer who has a good soil, should take care to keep it 
good; and he who has a poor soil should strive constantly to make it 
better, as every advance he makes in improving it, increases his pro- 
ductive capital. This preservation, or increase of fertility, cannot be 
well effected, without a due regard to 


3. Alternating Crops. Few soils will bear a repetition of the same 


' crop for successive years, even with the aid of dung, without diminu- 


tion of product, whether in tillage or grass. One reason of this is, that 
each kind of crop takes from the soil a specific food, which other kinds 
do not take in like quantity. Hence, during an intermission of four or 
five years there is ordinarily restored to the soil the specific food of that 
kind which it is capable of growing. Cultivated crops are sometimes 
grouped, in alternate husbandry, in three classes, viz. dry crops, em- 
bracing all the small grains, and which are most exhausting; 2d, grass 
crops, embracing timothy, orchard grass and other perennial varieties, 
which exhaust less, but which run out, or sensibly diminish in product 
ina few years; and 3d, green crops, comprising clover, turnips, &c. which 
pulverize and ameliorate the soil, and exhaust least of all. Where con- 
venient, a crop of one of each of these classes should follow in succes- 
sion, the grass continuing to occupy the ground while it continues to 
yield a good crop of hay. If retained too long in grass, the soil be- 
comes too compact, and impervious to the genial influences of heat and 
air. It is particularly recommended, that two dry crops should not suc- 
ceed each other, except wheat or rye may follow oats, when the lat- 
ter is made a fallow crop upon an old grass ley. Although the deterio- 
ration under a bad system of cropping may be slow, and almost imper- 
ceptible, yet both science and experience teach us that it is inevitable, 
and fatal to the ultimate hopes of the husbandman. Many of the old 
states afford lamentable evidence of this truth 

4. Root culfure is one of the best gifts which modern improvement 
has bestowed upon husbandry. It gives the most animal food with the 
least labor; it is, under good management, the most certain in its re- 
turns; it gives the most manure; it best ameliorates the soil, and fits 
it for dry crops; and it affords an important link in the chain of alter 
nation. It is considered the basis of good husbandry in Great Britain, 
Flanders, Germany and France, and has transformed the county of 
Norfolk from a waste to the most profitable district in England. 
Highly as the beet culture is prized in France, as affording a mate- 
rial for the profitable fabrication of sugar, it is no less valued as an al- 
ternating root crop, and as affording a material for making good beef 
and good mutton. The roots that may enter extensively into our hus- 
bandry, are the potato (and the varieties of these that are best for ta- 
ble, afford the most nutriment to cattle) ruta baga, mangel wurzel, car- 
rot, parsnip and sugar beet. 

As subsidiary to the preceding cardinal points in good farming, we 
give the following, which, although they may appear to many to be 
hackneyed truisms, are nevertheless so important as to be worth often 
repeating. 

5. Keep none but good farm stock, whether as regards breeds or in- 
dividuals. Sell the worst of your flocks. Like produces like; and the 
gain in breeding from the best you have, greatly counterbalances the ex- 
tra price that the prime individual will bring in the market. A cow 























that gives eighteen quarts of milk per day in June, costs no more in| 
their keep than one that gives but six quarts; yet the product of the) 
first is three-fold, and the profits four-fold, those of the latter. The 
fleece of the Saxon or Merino sheep is twice as valuable as that of the 
common one, though the costof keeping them is equal. And the same 
corn that will make 100 Ibs. of pork upon a lean-legzed, long-snouted, 
razor-backed heg, will put 150 or 2U0 lbs. upon the frame of a Berk- 
shire or other improved breed. 

6. Keep your farm stock well. A certain quantity of food must be 
given to keep them alive, all beyond this goes to increase growth, or 
is converted into meat, or milk, or wool; and if a little extra food is in 
this way profitable, much must be proportionably more so, for the more 
food you thus convert, the greater your return in labor, flesh and milk. 

7. Cultivate no more land than you can improve, with a reasonable 
certainty of handsome nett profit, embracing in the items of expenditure 
the interest on its value, fences, taxes, manure and labor. The good | 
farmer, who raises 80 bushels of corn on one acre of land, clears the| 


price of 50 bushels, which at 50 cents the bushel, is $25. The poor), 


farmer, who cultivates four acres of corn, and gets 30 bushels on an 
acre, barely gets compensated for his labor and expense. We estimate 
the expense of raising and harvesting an acre of corn at $15, or the 
price of 30 bushels of the grain. 

&. Buy good implements and tools, though they cost more than poor 
ones, and always keep them in repair for use. A good plough is drawn| 
with half the team that a bad one is, and does the work twice as well, 
provided the ploughman knows how to use it. One good ploughing is) 
better than two bad ones. Hence the farmer is soon compensated for | 
the additional cost of the good article. The same remark holds good | 
in regard to other implements and tools of the farm. In row culture,| 
the cultivator will pay for itself in a season, in the economy of labor ; | 
the straw cutter will do the like in economizing fodder, and the drill| 
barrow is a subject of equal economy in root culture. 

9. We hardly need admonish the reader to use none but clean good | 
seed; for every man knows that he will reap only what he sows—the| 
cheat controversy to the contrary notwithstanding. 

10. And lastly, we should disregard our duty, did we not press upon! 
the consideration of every farmer the importance of agricultural publica- 
tions, as the cheapest and most certain means of improving in the prac- 
tice and profits of his business. These bring to his notice constantly 
the improvements and discoveries that are going on in the business of| 





agriculture, and they detail the practice of the best farmers of our)| 


country. He that does not keep pace with the improvements of the 
day, in husbandry, as in other arts, cannot long find pleasure or profit: 
in his employment. Those whostand still and content themselves with} 
the practice of their fathers, will soon find that the business, active | 
world, have all gone ahead of them. But we urge this matter particu- 
larly as an efficient means of instructing and qualifying the young for 
the duties of mature years—of stimulating them to acquire useful 
knowledge, and that confidence and self-respect which should ever} 
characterize the yeomanry of a free country. The seed must be sown, | 
and the mind be nurtured in the youth, if we would expect a harvest) 
of respectability and usefulness in the man. 


PENNSYLVANIA HUSBANDRY. 

Earthing Potatoes.—A very intelligent farmer from the valley of the’ 
Susquehannah, Union county, Pa. has stated to us verbally, some of 
the agricultural practices which prevail in his neighborhood, and which | 
he is confident may be adopted with profit by others. One of these is 
raising potatoes without earthing. For this crop a young clover ley is| 








preferred. The manure is drawn out and spread as the ground is | 


ploughed, the potato sets are dropped in every third furrow, and of; 
course covered with the next furrow slice. The ground is afterwards) 
harrowed, and the crop kept free from weeds, by the harrow or culti- 
vator, and hoe, but the plants are not earthed. The plough is only used} 
in gathering the crop. Another mode is to draw shallow furrows, at. 
the distance intended for drills, drop the seed, and cover by gathering’ 
two furrows upon the seed. The intermediate spaces are ploughed) 
when the crop is first dressed, and turned in equal parts towards the} 
two adjoining drills. The soil a sandy ioam. 

We have practised the first mode, except that our crop was earthed 
with a plough; and we are persuaded, that had we left a plane surface, | 
the crop would have been benefitted—for three reasons. First, be- 
cause, by earthing with the plough the seed was too deep, 10 or 12) 
inches, and could not receive the genial influence of heat and air; se-| 
cond, because the crop suffered more from drought in consequence of || 
the sharp ridges into which the surface had been moulded, than it), 
would if the surface had been left flat; and third, because the plough, || 
by throwing a portion of the manure and sod to the surface, diminish- || 
ed the fertility of the ground. Our ground was partly in a moist swale, | 
and partly on a sandy knoll. The crop in the swale gave at the rate|| 
of more than 600 bushels to the acre product; while that on the knoll, || 
a severe drought having intervened, gave less than 300 bushels. The} 
whole was highly manured. From this experiment we infer, that in 
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‘al flats is fifty bushels the acre. 














damp and stiff soils, it will be best to deposite the seed near the sur- 
face, and to earth the plants with the plough; and that where the soil 
is light and dry, the seed should be planted deeper, and the plants not 
earthed. By earthing the plants, it will be perceived, that double the 
surface is exposed to the drying influence of the sun, that there is 
where the ground is left flat. Ridges correct the defects of a wet soil, 
and they increase the evils of drought on a dry one. 

Clover.—T he practice, says our informant, is to mow clover only one 
year, as cattle food, and then to turn it under as food for the crop— 
thus ensuring the return to the soil of a mass of rich vegetable matter. 
Clover is a biennial plant, and of course cannot be depended upon as a 
green crop after the second year; and as this there constitutes the main 
dependance for winter forage, the timothy not being grown, it cannot 
be depended on, after the second year, for hay. Hence clover is not 
\only sown with small grains, but inthe Indian corn grounds, at the last 
\dressing of the crop—the corn not being hilled. The latter practice is 
found highly advantageous, and is being extended. 

We can add our own experience in favor of sowing clover with small 
grains. It is our general practice; and we find we are doubly paid in 
the autumn feed, and quadruply paid in the feed and the manure which 
the green crop reiurns to the soil. The clover not only imparts fertili- 
ty, when turned under, but its roots divide and break the soil while 
growing, and render it pulverous as they decay. In sowing clover de- 
signed for a green crop, and indeed in all cases where it is to constitute 
the only herbage, at least ten pounds of seed should be used on the acre. 
The thicker the plants the finer and better the herbage; the more 
abundant the roots, the greater benefit to the soil, both as it regards 
pulverization and fertility. With regard to the utility of seeding corn 
fields, the only doubt we have, is, whether the clover would acquire 
sufficient strength to withstand our northern winters. As it won! ! be 
sown in July, about the time we put in our ruta baga, we are ins iac! 
to think it would acquire sufficient maturity. While on the subject of 
clover, we will state our belief, resulting from experience, that it may 
be profitably grown on stiff soils and marsh land, providing they have 
been sufficiently underdrained—the only impediment to its growth on 
such soils being water upon the soil or subsoil, within the reach of the 
roots. 

Sheep in Corn.—Our informant states it to be a good practice to turn 
sheep into the corn-fields, after the last hoeing in July. They will not 
eat or injure the corn, but will eat the grass which springs up. The 
corn affords the shelter which those animals require, and serves to pro- 
tect them from the fly, which is vexatious, and often seriously preju- 
dicial to them, during the hot weather in August. But for the high 
respectability of our informant, we should be disposed to doubt the uti- 
lity of this practice. 


| Liming.—The use of lime for agricultural purposes in the valley of 
‘the Susquehannah, between the Blue Ridge and the Allegany, where 


‘our informant resides, is of recent introduction, but it is found highly 
efficacious, and is increasing. The common application on the alluvi- 
As lime-stone abounds in the neigh- 
borhood, it is sold at the kilns atten cents the bushel. It is burnt with 
‘anthracite coal, which is there bought attwodollarstheton. The pro- 
cess of burning is cheap and simple. A hole is excavated in the side 
of a hill, in the shape of an inverted cone, with an open passage from 
the base of the pit to the base of the hill, by which to ignite the coal 
when the kiln is filled. The pit is then filled with broken limestone, 
and broken anthracite, intermixed; the top is well covered with sods 
and earth, and fire communicated below. Noattendance upon the kiln 
is required, and in about eight days the lime may be drawn for use. 
Ascending the valley of the Susquehannah, and above the Allegany 


range, we meet with no limestone till we pass some distance into the 


state of New-York. Hence this material, as soon as the facilities of 
water communication, which are begun, shall be completed, inust form 
a prominent article of export from our state into the upper val- 
ley of the Susquehannah. The application of lime to the red sand- 
stone formation is found to be particularly serviceable. As this for- 
mation extends, with partial exceptions, from the Connecticut river to 
North-Carolina, the publication of this fact may excite new attention 
to the subject. If our recollection serves us, this formation shows it- 
self, according to Prof. M’Clure’s geological map, twenty or thirty 
miles on Connecticut river, is seen to underlay the Pallisado rocks up- 


|on the west bank of the Hudson, emerges to the surface near New 


Brunswick, and occupies a district twenty to thirty miles broad, through 
West New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, &c. 





OF EVERY INDIVIDUAL.” 
There is scarcely a principle so important to be inculcated, as the 
one we here quote. The well-being of a state, or of a community, does 
not so much depend upon its aggregate wealth, as upon the fair distribu- 
tion of this wealth among the different classes and individuals who make 
up its population—not so much upon the learning and wisdom of a few, 
as upon the intelligence and good habits of the mass. He who seeks, 
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therefore, to instruct the public mind in useful knowledge, to inculcate mo- 
ral and industrious habits, and to promote the good of others—fulfils 
one of the first duties of life, and pursues the course best adapted to 
promote his individual good. The pleasures of the mind, resulting 
from the conscious performance of acts of good will to man, far ex- 
ceed those which spring from the indulgence of our animal appetites. 
Thus principle holds good, not only as regards our mental enjoyments, 
but the pecuniary prosperity, and general intelligence of a community, | 
serve to promote the good of every individual, in a pecuniary, politica! 
and moral point of view—by promoting industry and social order, and| 
multiplying the courtesies and comforts of life. 

Wealth and knowledge are but the means of happiness. It is the 
mode of applying them that renders them a blessing to the community, 
and a source of genuine happiness to the individual. Where they are 
employed to administer to bad passions—to pamper fashionable vices) 
—or to oppress and degrade the ignorant and the weak—they then’ 
serve to contaminate public morals, and to inflict on society the most 
calamitous evils. But where, on the other hand, they are employed in 
furthering public improvements—to strengthen and encourage the weak 
—to instruct the ignorant—to teach, by example as well as precept, ex- 
emplary habits:—when, in fine, they are applied as philanthropy and 
christianity admonish us they should be, in furthering the happiness 
of a community—of a state—of a nation—of the human family—then 
they become truly both public and private blessings. 

We seldom stop to inquire, how greatly we are dependent upon! 
others for the enjoyments of life. Take, by way of illustrating our) 
dependence upon others, the case of the merchant. He depends, for 
the sale of his goods, and the profits of his business, upon the 
custom of the farmer, mechanic and manufacturer, who make up 
most of the population of his neighborhood. If these are poor, from 
habits of indolence, from a want of competent knowledge to manage 
their affairs with profit, or from indulgence in extravagance or dissipa- 
tion, his business must be limited, and his profits trifling. But trans-. 
form this community into intelligent, industrious and sober men, and 
how soon and how greatly his prospects change. Every thriving neigh- 
bor adds to his business, and increases the means of his enjoyment. 
How deep an interest, then, should the merchant feel, in promoting the 
prosperity of all around him—in diffusing useful knowledge, and in in-| 
culcating good habits. The same dependence exists throughout all the 
classes of society. Each class, and each individual, therefore, best pro- 
mote their own good, by promoting the good of the whole community. 


BERKSHIRE CATTLE SHOW. 

Although it would not comport with the plan of our publication, to 
take cognizance of the many cattle shows which are annually held 
where the Cultivator circulates, yet that of Berkshire is always enti- 
tled to a passing notice, as being a pioneer in the good work, and as 
deserving high commendation for the commendable spirit with which 
it has been sustained, and the great improvements which it has produc. 
ed, in the agricultural, moral and intellectual condition of the county. | 

The 26th anniversary of the Berkshire Agricultural Society, was 
held on the 5th and 6th ult. and although the weather on both days was! 
wet and disagreeable, yet the attendance was larger, and the show of) 
animals more numerous, than on any former occasion. About 150 pre-' 
miums, amounting in the aggregate, to more than $600, were awarded | 
to successful competitors. Of this amount, $165 were premiums op. 
crops, eight of which were awarded on crops of ruta baga—$28 on the 
products of the dairy—$250 on animals—$40 on ploughing, and $125, 
on manufactures. The reports of the committees indicate a progres- 
sive improvement in the various.departments of mental as well as of 
rural culture. That of the committee on agriculture, is particularly) 
flattering in these points of view, as will be noticed in the following 
quotation: 

“The uncommon severity of the late winter,” say the committee, 
“has injured or destroyed most of our fine fruit trees. If we wish to 
enjoy the health-giving luxury of delicious fruits, and do good for others,*, 
we must continue to plant and engraft fruit trees of the finest varieties. 
The farmer should never despair; it is no part of the character of a 
good farmer, to be fickle or desponding. There were more than sixty, 
applicants for agricultural premiums, [on crops.] Inquiry was made 








* This brings to mind the oft-repeated excuse for not planting trees, viz:' 
that he, the planter, may not live to enjoy the fruits. ‘The excuse is misan-| 
thropic, and repugnant alike to duty and to interest. If our fathers had been) 
influenced by this spirit of selfishness, how stinted would have been our| 
‘‘ health giving luxury” of enjoying delicious fruits? Let us requite the obli-| 
gations we owe to our ancestors, by conferring greater ones upon the next ge-| 
nerauon. So far as mercenary views are to govern, they decidedly urge to 
planting: For what adds more to the intrinsic value of an estate, than an) 
abundance of choice fruits? Fifty dollars expended in planting, will give a! 
better return to our children, or heirs, in money, to say nothing of the ‘‘lealth-| 
giving luxury” which it will impart to them, than the like sum loaned on in-! 
terest—even compound interest. Apples have become almost as useful in the} 
economy of the household and the farm, as corn; and they are raised with far, 


by the oldest member of the committee of each one—whether, in the 
management of their farms, they used ardent spirits? Of the whole 
number, there were but two who used this fearful poison—a fact that 
tells well for the high moral advancement in the holy cause of tempe. 
rance, of the leading farmers of old Berkshire. Your committee have 
observed an air of neatness and improvement in the cultivation of our 
farms: a spiri: of inquiry, a desire for improvement is abroad among our 


farmers; many of them take agricultural papers, abounding with use. 


ful information. Your committee would respectfully recommend the Cvt- 
TIVATOR, as a very cheap and very useful agricultural paper, published 
at Albany, and worthy the patronage of our farmers. It seems to be 
the generous and laudable ambition of many, very many, of our agri- 
cultural brethren, to respect themselves, and by doing good and communi- 
cating good, by promoting education, temperance, refinement and good 
morals, to EXALT AND DIGNIFY THE ANCIENT AND NOBLE PROFESSION 
TO WHICH THEY BELONG.” 





BUTTER. 

The following remarks upon the manufacture and preservation of 
Butter, were written by the conductor some three or four years.ago. 
With some slight alterations, they are now submitted to the readers 
of the Cultivator, as containing the most essential rules to be observed 
in the management of this important household art: 

Butter is one of the staple productions of our state; and every hint 
that serves to improve its quality, or increase its quantity, must be 
useful. There are various methods of making butter, as from new 
milk, lobbered milk and cream ; and there is certainly a great diversi- 
ty in its quality. The cause of this difference may partially be owing 
to the season, the feed and the breed of cows, but most is owing to ma- 
nagement. Our dairy women are very much like their good husbands, 
apt to be somewhat conceited, too wise to learn, and generally believe 
their own mode the best, and never suspecting that philosophy or sci- 
ence can have any sort of connection with this humble branch of house- 
holdlabor. All seem to be agreed, however, upon the following points: 

1. That cleanliness is the first requisite, for many and very obvious 
reasons. 

2. That every sort of liquid should be separated from the butter— 
because if such is suffered to remain, it soon becomes rancid, and 
taints the mass. 

3. That the salt used to preserve it should be pure, because bad salt 
will not keep it sweet—rock salt, and that produced by solar evapora- 
tion, being deemed best. 

4. That no more salt be used, than is necessary to render the butter 
palatable—all excess being injurious to the taste, and an imposition 
upon the buyer. 

5. That the vessel in which it is packed should be incapable of im- 
parting to it any bad flavor—wood abounding in pyrolignic acid, and 
red earthen being improper—the first giving a bad taste, and the lat 
ter, by reason of the decomposition of the glazing, which contains 
lead, being in a measure poisonous. 

6. That when packed, the external air should be wholly excluded 
from the butter—because the air soon induces rancidity. 

Our dairy women have added two other rules, which they deem all 
important to the preservation of good butter, but which I am induced 
to think are but little known and less practised, viz: 

7. That no water be suffered to come in contact with the butter in 
any stage of the process—because it tends to lessen the essential vola- 
tile matter which gives to butter its rich peculiar flavor. 

8. To have the salt incorporated with the butter in the first opera- 
tion of working, and after an interval of twenty-four hours, to apply 
again the butter ladle until the whole of the liquid is expelled. By 
this operation the salt is dissolved and effectually blended with the but- 


|| ter, which is freed more effectually from buttermilk. 


And we will add two other rules, viz: 

9. When the cream is employed, it should be somewhat sour, though 
not stale, as in this state the butter more readily separates from the 
serous or cheesy matter. 

10. That the temperature of the cream, when submitted to the 
churning process, should not be below 52, nor above 62 degrees—a 
lower temperature rendering the separation difficult, and a higher one 
essentially impairing the quality of the butter. A thermometer witha 
sliding gauge, adapted to this and other household purposes, will cost 
$2 or $2.50. The temperature may be regulated without bringing wa- 
ter in contact with the cream, by setting the churn in a tub of water, 
either hot or cold, as may be required to change the temperature of 
cream. 

We sat down to write merely an introduction to two tables, which 
we are about to copy, and which indicate the temperature at which 
cream may be most advantageously wrought into butter. It may be 
said that these will serve but little purpose, as a thermometer is sel- 
dom seen ina dairy house ; yet it will show the importance of keeping one. 

The Highland Society of Scotland offered a premium on experiments 





less labor, and are probably more certain in their product. 


on the temperature at which butter can be best procured from cream. 
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The following tables show the result of a part of these experiments. 
The detail may be found in vol. vii. of the Society’s transactions, p. 194 


to 201. 
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- Date of ex- No. of | Mean |Time occu-| Quantity of Quantity of 
Zz periment. gallons | temp. pied churn. | butter obt’d. | milk churned. 


| 





1 August 18., 15 
g * 26.; 15 eo | 3 1b 
3 30: 15 | 62 ; 3 O 
4Sept.4....| 15 | 64 | 3 1 
Bb “ g...| 15 | 70 | 2 30 


° 


55° | 4 


1825! hours. min. lb. oz. 


} 1 15 
ii 
; 1 14 
ji 1 
| 1 1 


dwt.) lbs. 
7.5| 8 
3.2; 8 
0 | 8 
12.7: 8 
10.6 8 
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OBSERVATIONS, 


“The butter produced in the first experiment was of the very best 


quality, being rich, firm and well tasted. 


“The second experiment yielded butter of a good quality, and not 


perceptibly inferior to the former. 


“Jn the third experiment, butter of a good quality was obtained, 


but of an inferior consistency. 


“The fourth experiment produced soft and spongy butter. = 
“The butter produced in the fifth experiment was decidedly inferior 
in every respectto any of the former specimens.” 


























aeTe tet ig hk 
| | j ~~ & j Cn 
| § | 2 , Pr Quantity of| s bs g Es 
; | 8/28 Ss | butter, 16 ©, 23 ic” 
o ie) =2 [se I h of | eo | Sm 
ry | s ah |Sed oz. to the| & 35 i a 
rr 3 g/2 = “ps E| pound. | ¢& Ps = 
s ; = ! x | om i i 
zi A |mia lA”? | | | = 
1 June 13.! 56°, 16 | 60° |16lbs. 8oz. 14 hours.|4 to pint.| 56° 
2 20.| 52) 16 | 56 |16lbs. '2 hours.| do | 52 
3| 24. 52 16 | 56 =| 16lbs. \2 hours.; do | 52 
4 July 12.; 63 | 16 67 | 15lbs. 80z. 30 min. 3 to 14 70 
5 Oct. 20.| 50) 16 | 53k |15lbs.120z.\3 hours.) 4 1| 50 
6 Aug. 20.| 534 16 | 57% |16lbs. 50z.\1h. I5m., Ibs. | 
No. 1, shows the greatest quantity of butter produced by the above 
heats. 


No. 2, the best quality of the butter. 


No. 3, the fine flavor and quality of this butter could not be surpass- 


ed. 
No. 4, the quality soft, white and milky. 
No. 5, quality injured by long churning. 


No. 6, quality most excellent, high in colour and flavor, and solid as 


wax. 


From the experiments, as shown in both tables, it would appear, 
that the proper temperature at which to commence churning butter, is 


from 50 to 55°, and that at no time in the operation ought it to exceed 


65° or fall below 50°. 





THE COLUMBIAN STRAW CUTTER, 
Being recommended for its durability, is described as follows :—Three 
knives are placed diagonally on two wheels, two feet in diameter, and 
attached thereto by screws. As these wheels revolve, the knives pass 
the bed shear. Being graduated by these screws, they can be set so 
perfectly to the shear, that not a single straw can pass uncut. It re- 
ceives a layer of hay or straw, eighteen inches in width, and of good 
thickness, perfectly to the cutting point, feeding itself by means of a 


couple of small rollers. 


These machines can be seen at W. Thorburn’s Agricultural Reposi- 
tory, corner of North Market-street and Maiden-lane, or at the factory 


in Syracuse. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ A Watervliet Farmer” cannot reconcile two apparently contradic- 
tory quotations which he makes from pages 94 and 101 of the Cultiva- 
tor, in regard to the application of lime. The first quotation is from 
Davy, in which he disapproves of the mixing of quicklime with ma- 
nure. The other is from M. Puvis, in which he recommends the using 


at the same time lime and mould, and alimentary manure. 


The seem- 


ing contradiction may be reconciled by referring to what precedes the 
last quotation. M. Puvis recommends a compost of eight parts of 
mould to one of lime, to be made in advance, perhaps three or six 
months, to be used for autumn sowing. The quantity of lime being 
only 114 per acre, and mixed with eight times its volume of mould, 
must lose its causticity and become carbonate of lime, ere it comes in 
contact with the manure in autumn. Or if applied in conjunction, in 
compost recently made, the small portion of lime might not sensibly in- 


jure the manure. 


Our reply to some dozen or fifteen queries propounded to us by Har- 


|vey Birch, whose letter bears a North Carolina post mark, must be 
brief, because a physician cannot well prescribe for a patient until he 
‘sees him, or knows his disorder. Mr. Birch occupies a diseased, or 
/worn out farm, which he says may be called a loam, varying from yel- 
low to blackish-brown, and he wishes to be informed of the efficacy of 
leached ashes, river sand and the sweepings of a fulling mill. Drawn 
‘or leached ashes do not afford vegetable food. They sometimes im- 
| prove the mechanical texture of soils, and serve as mordants, like car- 
'bonate of lime or marl, to fix other manures in the soils, and are bene- 
\ficially applied to soils which are improved by calcareous earths. 
| Drawn ashes may be applied at the rate of 50 to 200 bushels per acre, 
‘according to the deficiency of calcareous earth in the soil—the greater 


‘this deficiency, the greater should be the dressing. They may be har- 


= ||\rowed in, and, like calcareous earths, are beneficial to the wheat crop. 


| Their value is not impaired by long exposure. Sand improves a stiff 
|soil, but not a light one, and imparts no fertility, except by the orga- 
jnic matter which it may contain. The sweepings of the fulling mill 
are a rich manure, in proportion to the quantity of wool and oil, or 
grease, which they contain. From 20 to 40 bushels per acre may pro- 
\duce a good effect. All decidious trees and shrubs, may be transplant- 
‘ed at any time after the leaves have been killed by frost in autumn, 
land before they put forth in the spring. Remove suckers of fruit trees 
‘at the same season. Roots are necessary to their growth. To kill the 
istumps of trees, cut their sprouts often, particularly in August. Cal- 
\careous earth may be discovered by acids; silex and clay may be de- 
{termined by the eye, the hand, or by rubbing upon glass: the first will 
effervesce, the second will scratch the glass. The best season to cut 
| the timber and brush, on what the yankees cal] a fallow, with a view 
‘to clearing the land, is when the foliage is fully out. If the object is 
timber or fuel, the cutting should be made when the foliage is off. 





' 
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BEEF, PORK, BUTTER, LARD AND HAY, 

| Constitute heavy items of export from our state. Their character, and con- 

‘sequent price, at home and abroad, depend much upon the manner in which 

‘they are put up. The statute has imposed statutory regulations, which it is 
important that every dealer in those articles should be acquainted with. We 

| therefore copy from Gordon’s Gazetteer of New-York, an abstract of the laws 

| prescribing the modes of putting up these articles for foreign market. 

OF BEEF AND PORK, 

| 1. No beef or pork may be exported or shipped for exportation, un- 

less previously inspected, pickled and branded by a duly qualified in- 

ispector according to law; except, that to the Canadas by way of the 

lakes or river St. Lawrence and that brought into this state from any 

\of the United States, and packed and branded agreeably to the laws 

of the state whence brought; and except beef put up by a licensed 

butcher in barrels, half barrels, tubs or kegs for ship stores, or in kegs 

‘or tubs for exportation if put up by the butcher killing the same, with 

|his name and the weight contained branded on the head of each such 

| package. 

He who ships or attempts to ship beef or pork cofftrary to the fore- 
going provisions, forfeits 15 dollars for every barrel and half barrel, 

2. Each inspector, before entering on office, gives bond with one or 

|more sureties to the state, approved by, and filed with, the clerk of 
|his county, in the sum of $2000, conditioned for the faithful perform- 
ance of his duties; and provides sufficient store or yard for such beef 
and pork as may be brought for inspection, in some corvenient place, 
| without charge, if the inspected beef or pork be removed within three 
idays after notice given to the owner or agent of repackage. 
| Barrels in which beef or pork is repacked are of seasoned white oak 
‘or white ash, free from every defect, measuring 174 inches between 
|the chines, and 28 inches long; hooped with 12 hickory, white oak or 
| other substantial hoops, and if ash staves, with 14 hoops at least; the 
heads not less than three-fourths of an inch thick, and staves on each 
edge and at the bilge, not less than half an inch thick—the hoops well 
setand driven—branded on the bilge, with at least the initials of the 
icooper’s name. The half barrels in proportion to and of like materi- 
lals as the barrels, and containing not less than 15 nor more than 16 
|gallons. The barrel contains 200 and the half barrel 100 Ibs. 
When repacked in and exported from Suffolk, Kings or Queens coun- 
ities, the barrels may be as nearly straight as possible, of seasoned red 
}oak of the growth of such counties respectively, free from sap or other 
idefect, and otherwise made as above directed, and may be exported 
from the city of New-York without re-examination. If beef or pork 
ee repacked, it is pickled with saturated brine, and when in larger 
casks than above prescribed, is condemned, or the casks are filled up 
by the inspector with good meat, at the election and expense of the 
owner, 

The inspector examines and sorts al! beef and pork he inspects, and 
brands none not well fatted, and packed in proper casks. 

3. Three qualities of pork are branded; the first consists of the 
sides of fat hogs, exclusively, and is branded “ Mess Pork;” the sc- 











cond, of which there is in a barrel, not more than three shoulders, hav- 
ing the legs cut off at the knee joint, nor more than 24 lbs. of heads 
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without ears, and the snouts cut off to the opening of the jaws, and the 
brains and bloody gristle taken away, and the remainder made up of 
side, neck and tail pieees, is branded “Prime Pork?’ The third, of 
which there is not ina barrel more than thirty pounds of head, and four 
shoulders, and the remainder being merehantable pork, is branded 
“Cargo Pork.” This pork so repacked is cut from the backbone to 
the belly in pieces about five inches wide, weighing not less than four 
pounds; otherwise the barrels are not branded as merchantable. 

For every barrel branded there is required 16 quarts of salt, equal! 
in weight to Turks Island salt, anda strong new pickle; but if pork 
be inspected and branded when fresh, not less than 24 quarts of such 
salt, exclusive of such pickle, is reqnsite. 

Thin, soft, rusty, meazly or tainted pork is never branded, but the 
inspector marks the head of the barrel with paint, and his name, which 


designates its true character; and the altering his mark or brand, or), 


adding thereto, contrary to law, is punishable for every barrel so al- 
tered or shipped, or attempted to be shipped, by a fine of 10 dollars, 
to the use of the person suing therefor. 

No beef is repacked for exportation unless of fat cattle, not under 
three years old, in pieces as square as may be, not exceeding 12 nor 
under 4 lbs. weight. Sueh beef is divided into four sorts: “ Extra 
Mess,” consisting of the most choice pieces of the fattest cattle, weigh- 
ing not less than 600 Ibs. exclusive of hide and tallow. ‘“ Mess Beef,” 
of the choice, pieces of large and fat cattle, without hocks, shanks, 
clods or necks, and may contain two choice rounds not exceeding 10 lbs. 
each. ‘“ Prime Beef,’ of pieces of good fat cattle, containing in a bar- 
rel not more than one half neck, two shanks with the hocks cat off the 
hind legs at the smallest place above the joint. “Cargo Beef,” of such 





cattle, with a proportion of good pieces, not more than one-half of a'| 


neck, three shanks with the hocks cut off as above, ina barrel, and to| 
be otherwise merehantable. And these names are respectively brand- 
ed upon casks containing the respective qualities, by the inspector. 


Into every barrel of beef inspecfed and repacked, there is put not less || 


than 20 quarts of salt, 4 o# of saltpetre, and a new strong pickle. All) 
bloody and neck pieces offered for inspection, before put up are pro- 
perly cleansed. | 

On the head of each cask of merchantable beef or pork, are branded} 
the weight of its contents, with the initial of the christian name and| 
the surname at fulllength of the inspector, or both at full length, with! 
the words ‘‘ New-York City,” if inspected therein; and the name of} 
the county and the words “State of New-York,” if inspected in any| 
other county. 

The inspector is entitled to 15 cents for each barrel, 10 cents for each | 
half, repacked and inspected, 10 cents for flagging, pegging, nailing, | 
salting and pickling; 3 cents for each hoop put on; payable before the 
inspected cask is taken from his storage. 

No inspector may be concerned in the purchase of cattle or hogs, 
with intention to pack them for sale, or im any manner partake of the 
profit or loss of any beef or pork, when intended for packing, under 
penalty of 500 dollars for each offence, nor may he inspect or brand 
uwiy cask out of his proper district; nor in any case lend or hire his 
brands, under penalty of 25 dollars for each barrel so inspected or 
branded. 

The storage of the inspector of the city of New-York must be on the 
margin of the East or North river; and he may not inspect or repack 
at any other place, under penalty of $15 for every barrel. Any person 
other than an inspector, branding such cask, forfeits a like sum. 

No dealer in beef or pork, may suffer it, after inspection, to be ex 
posed to the heat of the sun, or inclement weather, longer than 12 
hours, under penalty of five dollars for cach offence. 

Any person intermixing, taking out, or shifting beef or pork of casks | 
inspected, or putting into such casks other beef or pork, for sale or 
exportation, or altering or changing the brand or mark of the inspect- 
or, forfeits $25 for each cask. 

Every person slaughtering cattle or hogs to be barrelled for inspec- 
tion, contrary to law, forfeits $25 for every head. 

Any person selling or disposing of empty barrels, or the heads of 
barrels, that have contained beef or pork, without having first oblite- 
rated the inspector’s brands or marks, forfeits five dollars for each bar- 
rel or head, to the use of the person suing therefor. 


REGULATIONS RELATIVE TO THE PACKAGE OF BUTTER, LARD AND HAY. 

The firkin in which butter or lard is packed, for sale, has the true 
weight thereof stamped or marked ina legible and durable manner, on 
one of the staves or heads, with the initials of the packer, which is, on 
every sale, deemed the tare. The offering for sale of any firkin of 
butter or lard not so marked, is punishable by a fine of three dollars ; 
and the putting any false mark on such firkin, or selling, or offering to 
sell any butter or lard in any firkin known to be falsely marked, by a 
fine of five dollars. Such fines to be applied to the use of the city, 
town, or village, in which the offence is committed, and recoverable in 
the name of any officer appointed thereby to sue therel/or. 

Every person putting up and pressing any bundle of hay for market, 














‘marks or brands in a legible manner the initials of his christian, and 
his full surname, and the name of the towr in which he resides, or 
some board or wood attached to the bundle; and may not put or con- 
ceal in any such bundlé, any wet or damaged hay, or other materials 
or hay of inferior quality to that which plainly appears on the outside, 
under penalty of prosecution by the person aggrieved; and if the 
court, before whom the suit is brought, be satisfied that any of the 
| preceding provisions has been violated, it renders judgment of one dol- 
lar for the plaintiff, with such damages as he has suffered thereby, and 
‘costs: but if the court be satisfied that no such violation has been com 
mitted, the costs are awarded against the plaintiff. 
| Such hay may be sold with or without inspection or deduction for 
tare, and by the weights, as marked, or any other standard weight, as 
agreed between buyer and seller. 

No person may receive any fees or compensation for inspecting 
pressed or other hay where he is the purchaser, for himself, or as 
agent for any other person. 


| CORRESPONDENCE. _ 
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CHESS OR CHEAT. 


Oor correspondents, to-day, have fully verified our remark, that the question 
| as to the transmutation of wheat into chess is well setiled, in the opinions 


Since we wrote our urticles upon the subject, we have made the subject of 

some enquiry, and have heard various statements pre and con, sufficient to 

make a strong case on either side. These it is not worth while to detail ; 

and we content ourselves with remarking, that the only practical benefit 

likely to grow out of tne controversy, is a general admissiog, that as chess 
| will produce chess, the less of it that is sown, the less it is lskely to abound 
| in the crop—and that consequently good farmers will be admonished to sow 
| mone but perfectly clean seed. We fear that a farther continuance of the 
| controversy, will be neither otherwise profitable, nur pleasant, to the mas 
ot our readers, and therefore would respectfully ask leave of our correspon- 
| dents to bid adieu to it, 

Jupce Beer—In the Cultivator for the present month, I have read 
an editorial on the subject of chess, which leans to the doctrine of the 
mutability of wheat. As all controversy is deprecated, permit me to 
submit one or two facts in opposition to those adduced in the ar- 
ticle in question. Some eight or ten years ago, my farm became very 
much infested with this weed—which proceeded probably from negli- 
gence—insomuch that I was even unable to save grass seeds that were 
clear of it. 1 determined, if possible, to extirpate it; bought my grass 
seed in order to have that which was pure ; and caused my seed wheat 
to be thoroughly cleansed of all foreign matter. I did not depend upon 
those in my employment to judge for me, as to when it was sufficiently 
cleansed. I therefore went to work knowingly—and I had the pleasure 
of seeing the quantity of cheat diminish at every succeeding harvest. 
|The consequence is, that for some years past, out of the annual pro- 
duct of about fifty acres, I have not perhaps reaped a peck of cheat. 
My facts however, have reference to the last and present years, about 
which I will be more particular in my statement. Itis well known that 
the two past winters have been very disastrous to the wheat crop. 
That of ’34—’35 caused the destruction of probably three fourths of 
the young plants, many of which, however did not finally perish until 
‘the spring. Some of the plants therefore must necessarily have been 
“diseased ;” but notwithstanding this and all other causes, proximate 
or remote, I was unable to find a single grain of cheat when my crop 
was thrashed out. Most of my neighbors’ crops on the contrary, abound- 
,ed in it; and it was, as usual, regarded as degenerate wheat. In re- 
gard to the present year, the wheat had not only to contend against the 
effects of the wintér; but it had to withstand the ravages of the hessian 
fiy, which was more numerous in the spring than I have ever before 
known. When it was time for the ears to be developed, every person 
was surprised to see such a quantity of cheat; and some were amazed 
to behold their fields exhibit scarcely any thing else. Under these cir- 
,; cumstances, and when a large number of the stools did not have strength 
,enough to shoot, (being consequently grievously “diseased”) I was 
‘not able to find a single plant of cheat during a search over a considera- 
i ble portion of my field. Now I venture toask, why my own field, which 
| was no beiter cultivated than those of my neighbors, and which also 
|contained ‘‘ springy places,” should have been more exempt than theirs 
from this pest 4 
| After my own experience, I cannot but believe that those who detail 
facts to prove the transmutation of wheat, state them with much loose- 
iness. Do they know that the seed was pure, and that there was no filth 
/in the ground when it was prepared? Unless their premises are cau- 
liously laid, their deductions are entitled to no consideration, even from 
|themselves. From what I know of those whom I am acquainted with, 
‘and judging of others by them, I am certain they are not cognizant of 
‘all the circumstances on which this result should be made to depend. 
| Every fact detailed in the Cultivator is of this character, with one or 
itwo exceptions—the most important of which is that G. W. Feather- 


| of the advocates upon both sides—buth pertinaciously claiming to be right. 
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stonli augh was in possession of a inet of cheat ; with the skin of a 

kernel of wheat so attached to the roots, as to satisfy him and others, 
and amongst others, the late President Madison, who examined it, 
that in this particular instance a kernel of wheat had produced a plant 
bearing heads of cheat.” Now is it not matter of astonishment that 
there should have been only a single instance of the kind ever bruught 
to light, when if the doctrine be true, millions of similar changes occur 
every year? As only one case, however, has been produced, the convic- 
tion is irresistible that the giain of wheat was not the parent, but that 
its own offspring might very probably have perished—for “‘disease”’ of- 
jentimes terminates in death also—after the roots of the two plants ha ! 
become interwoven. Even they who believed in transmutation, should 
not rely upon a solitary case, and that too of such a questionable cha- 
racteis, to unsettle a fundamental law of nature; but should be even 
ready and willing to produce others without number. But I maintain 
that it was impossible in this instance to establish the remains of the 
kernel to have been those of a grainof wheat. ‘The examination must 
have been made at least five months after the act of germination—for 
the cheat had produced heads—and in such a state of decay the resem- 
blance could have been little better than fancied. During the past spring, 
and in particular reference to this “fact,” 1 made several careful 
searches, but could never discover the vestige of a kernel inso advanced 
a stage of the growth. 

It is certainly with no design to draw the editor into controversy that 
i respectfully submit, whether he who occupies so exalted a station in 
the agricultural community, and to whom we habitually look for correct 
information, should not feel himself bound to investigate and to explain 
how this important change takes place? Did he ever see a plant 
which he knew to be wheat when it vegetated, and cheat when it ma- 
tured? He is a botanist, anc could at all times readily distinguish be- 
tween them. Ought he to remain satisfied, because “ practical far- 
mers,” and some “of them “philosophers” too, consider wheat to be 
mutable? Philosophy has believed in other things apparently as absurd, 
and has itself exhibited many strange mutations. If cheat be the pro- 
duct of diseased wheat, by what rational process is it that a feeble in- 
dividual can be transformed into one of vigorous constitution? Every 
body knows that cheat will thrive well in all situations, under the 
most slovenly culture, and even under the pressure of the hoof. In the 
ordinary operations of nature, the offspring inherits no more vital ener- 
gy than the parent was endowed with; but according to this doctrine, 
we must believe in a resurrection—not of the living from the dead— 
but one palpable and corporeal, in which health and vigor are derived 
from weakness and disease. It is moreover incumbent on those who 
contend for such a radical change in one department of nature, to show 
that a like transformation takes place in respect to other productions, 
animal as wellas vegetable. 

In conclusion, I would suggest to the advocates of transmutation that 
as the onus probandi rests upon them, they should take the pains—if 
that would not be out of their element—to select a number of young 
plants of wheat with the kernel attached to the roots, re-set them in a 
place of security, and subject them to such treatment as may promote 
the attainment of their object. Let them then make a candid state- 
ment of the result, and their “facts” will be entitled to respect and 
consileration. Goochland County, Virginia, a.m ©, 


CHESS OR CHEAT. 

Mr. Evirorn—There have some circumstances, in regard to the chan- 
ges in grain, come under my observation, which to me are conclusive 
evidence, (however contrary it may be to acknowledged principles,) 
that eheat or chess not only can be produced from wheat, but from rye, 
barley and oats—and in confirmation of which, I will relate the circum- 
stances: I have in three instances in this country sown barley, (and that 
which I have sown for the two last years was perfectly clean seed) 
which has produced me an almost entire crop of cheat. I have not in 
the two last years had one head of barley in a thousand, and in the 
other instance, (about eight years since,) it was an entire crop of cheat. 
Last year there was but very little barley in this part of the country 
better than mine. If this cheat has not cciginated. from barley, what 
has it come from—for rye, it is as common to find cheat in it in this 
country as in wheat—but in oats, I have seen but a few who have ob- 
served it; what I have seen, and what is known to my neighbors, is 
this: In the spring of the year 1825, I turned up a piece of sod, about 
eight acres, which I sowed in oats, except about one acre in one cor- 
ner of the field, which was sowed with flax. The oats and flax were 
gathered when ripe, and the field was kept shut up with but very little 
pasturing, until the next summer, when the whole field, (except that 
part which had flax on,) was covered with rye and cheat—on the flax 
ground there was nothing but weeds—in the rye there was as great a 
variety as from the seed of an apple ora potato; some grains were long, 
some were short, some black, and some as white as wheat—these are 
the facts. How ‘the grain could have come there, except from the oats, 
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lhave been dropped alike on the whole field; besides my cattle had pet 
| been pastured before where they could have gotten it. Rye, barley, 
wheat and oats, as far as my observation extends, all produce cheat or 
chess, and that precisely alike in grain and stalk. If this is a fact 
which the experience of farmers has proved in opposition to an- accept- 
ed principle of natural law, (which may be wrong) so far as wheat, 
rye and barley are concerned, it proves to me that these grains, in 
all their varieties of summer and winter, bearded and unbearded, are 
originally from the same parent stock—changed only by cultivation and 
change of climate. My faith to me is a new one, and may be esteemed 
ridiculous; but it is at least worthy of an investigation. 

I have in several instances since the above, observed rye in my 
clover fields, sown upon oats, but the evidence of its originating from 


oats, was not alike satisfactory. 
EGBERT T. SMITH. 
Franklin, Warren, Ohio, Sept. 15, 1836. 





CHESS OR CHEAT. 

Mr. Buet—I have long been desirous to see some of your correspon- 
dents, calling the attention of farmers to the importance of sowing clean 
seed. This subject I conceive to be peculiarly important to wheat 
growers. 

It is certainly unfortunate that so many of this class manifest so 
much indifference on this subject. It is still more unfortunate that 
they should adopt any opinions which are calculated to produce and 
perpetuate this indifference. Who, for instance, that deems it uncer- 
tain whether he reap wheat or chess, when w heat only is sown, will 
be very careful to separate chess from his seed? Or who, that believes 
that chess will not grow from the seed, will be careful not to sow it? 
The last of these opinions prevails to some extent. The first is very 
generally adopted; at least, so far as my acquaintance extends. Both 
in my view are equally erroneous. I am aware thatI stand on dis- 
puted ground, when I say that wheat is not converted into chess by 
the frosts of winter, nor by any other cause. But this is only saying 
in other words, that what a man sows that shall he also reap. 

It would most probably be only a waste of my time (had [I leisure 
to devote to the object) to attempt to disprove the opinon that wheat 
turns to chess. JI am not vain enough to suppose that any reasons or 
facts that I can produce, would avail to overthrow an opinion which 
in the views of those who entertain it, is founded on observation an 
experience. But let me respectfully say to them that they may be mis. 
taken. Their observations may not have been sufficiently close to save 
them from decepticn. It may after all, be a fact, that the quantity of 
chess raised, (other things being equal), is in exact proportion to the 
quantity of sced sown. If it is so, then it may be practicable to eradi- 
cate this foul seed from our wheat. It is certainly desirable, and the 
prospect of accomplishing the object, in my view, will fully justify an 
effort. 

In hopes that some may be induced to make the experiment, I would 
suggest the following method: Let the ground intended for wheat be 
thoroughly cultivated with the hoe. A spring crop may intervene, pro- 
vided no manure be carried on from the yard. The next thing, which 
is absolutely essential, is to separate the chess entirely from the wheat 
to be sown. This I think may be done with one of Gilbert’s fanning 
mills, made at Lyons, Wayne county, N. Y. Let this course be pur- 
sued for a number of years, and if chess is not wholly exterminated, 
there can be no doubt but the labor will be fully compensated in the 
improved quality of the wheat. 











is beyond my comprehension ; if it had come from the cattle, it would 
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Should you deem these suggestions worthy a place in the Cultivator, 
you are at liberty to insert them. 
JOHN I. WILSON. 


Mentz, Cayuga county, September 6, 1836. 

P. 8. Since writing the above, the Cultivator for the present month 
has come to hand, containing your reply to the inquiries of Messrs. 
Cahoon & Wilbur, relative to the origin of chess, &c. Many of the 
facts mentioned, as inclining you to adopt the opinion of those who 
think that wheat is transformed into chess may be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, without adopting such an opinion; others of them involve 
difficulties not so easily explained; while others, perhaps, may be only 
mistakes, and not facts. I have ‘not time, at present. to go into an 
examination of them and to present my views, nor should I deem it 
courteous to do so. It was no part of my design to promote a con- 
troversy on this disputed question. I certainly have no desire to be- 
come a party to such controversy. There can be no doubt that it would 
be not only safe but profitable, for farmers, in all their practical ope- 
rations, to regard the opinion in question as erroneous. To induce 
them to do so, was the sole object of this communication. I may here- 
after state some facts as a further inducement for them to adopt this 
course, and as reasons why I have adopted the opinion which I hold. 
If I am in error, I will still rejoice in the reflection that, in this instance, 
it is more safe than the truth. Respectfully yours, 

September 9th. J. I. WILSON. 
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CLOVER, GRAPES AND RUTA BAGA IN NORTH-CAROLINA. | 
Str—Time at present permits me to remark mercly, that although | 
the outlines of farming operations in the South are the same as in the 
North, yet there are peculiarities requiring strict attention, in order to 
success here. For instance, to uniformly succeed with clover, I fing 
it necessarry to sow here the last of September or first of October, so} 
as to avoid on the one hand, the heat or hot sun of summer, and on the} 
other the freezes of winter. ‘The scorching heat cf the suinmer’s sun| 
often destroys clover sowed in the spring. My manner cf scwing is| 
this: I plough the ground, (usually after taking off an early crop of| 
corn) and having harrowed in my wheat, sow the clover seed immedi- | 
ately, or before any rain falls, and leave it to be washed in by a succeed-; 
ing rain. ‘The success of plaster I find is more uncertain here than in! 
the North. I have tried it however, successfully, on clover and cotton, 
—but never with any perceptible effect on corn. 
I would briefly state, as to grape culture, that I have not succeeded | 
with foreign kinds of vines, nor foreign manner of culture; but beyond | 
my expectation, with native plants, or those obtained from various] 
parts of the Union, and of established reputation, aud some natives of 
this state and county. After planting, I keep the ground well stirred| 
around with a cultivated crop; such as the cabbage, ruta Laga, and! 
mangel wurzel, and trim and pinch off all laterals, to train the vine high | 
and in preparation for eventual scaffolding. By this plan 1 have vines) 
of last year’s planting with 40 or 50 fine clusters cf grapes. 
I would take the liberty to suggest, that some of the views on the} 
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These remarks are not made from any design to injure the enter- 
prizing individuals at Leckport, who are manufacturing the article. 
With them I have no controversy. But when the opinions of indi- 
viduals find their way into the public prints, it is a right we all enjoy, 
who entertain different views, to controvert and oppose them. ; 

For the information of all interested in this subject, ] would remark 
that another implement of the kind will soon be offered to the public, 
which in my opinion is far superior to any thing cf the kind yet pro- 
juced. Itisa new invention, by an Englishman—and will be called 
Firth’s Patent Straw Cutter. Itis just what we want—a good, sub. 
stantial, neat and well made article. It is so constructed that it may, 
by simply turning a screw, be set to cut feed either /ong or short, from 
one quarter to an inch and a quarter, to suit the taste of individuals. 
It has two knives, and these are easily taken cff when they require 


iisharpening, and the machine will not be subject to get out of repair. 


I make these remarks, not becanse I have any personal ends to serve, 
but in justice to a worthy individual, who will have contributed, when 
his machine is cnee introduced, an important benefit to the farming 
public. Respectfully yours, &e. 
Patatine Bridge, 14th Sept. 1336. JOHN FREY. 
EVILS RESULTING FROM BAD ROADS. 
Michigan, September, 1836. 
J. Burr, Esq.—Sir—One of your correspondents, in a late number 





llof the Cultivator, glances at the subject of roads. His object seemed 





turnip culture, expressed in the number of your periodical coming to 
this office, are not altogether correct, at least so far as my experience, | 
and that of my neighbors prove. From repeated experiments here, | 
find that the ruta baga, to succeed weil, must be planted generally be- 
fore the middle of July. The crop I raised about three years since, as 
stated in the American Farmer, producing more than 600 bushels to 
the acre, was planted the first part of July. Other turnips are com- 
monly sowed here towards the lastof August. Most of my ruta bagas 
left out the two winters past, were destroyed by the severity of the 
weather. So were common turnips in these parts. Previously ruta 


rather to hint at the importance of bestowing more thought upon their 
structure, than to suggest any plan: but what was there said, in con- 
nexion with the tremendous labor of traversing, as I was endeavoring 
to do when I saw the article alluded to, some of the roads in this sec- 
tion of country, brought the subject of reads and road making, forcibly 
to my mind. Whoever has spent much time in a new country, and 
taken the troub!e to trace the perplexities and privations there to Le 
met, to their true causes, will agree I think, that at least four-fifths of 
these privations are chargeable to the state of the highways. In this esti- 
mate I include moral, as well as physical, inconveniences—and it is 
this latter consideration, which gives importance to the fact. Pass 





bagas stood out during the winter without injury. 
Yours, &c. with great respect, SIDNEY WELLER. |! 
Brinkleyville, Halifax County, N.C Sept. 1st, 1336. 


STRAW CUTTER. | 
Dear Str—No agricultural implement promises more to the farmer | 
than the Straw Cutter, both as it respects the economy of fodder and 
the condition of farm stock. And it is gratifying that the improve- 
ments in this article are already so complete. That we can save at | 
least one-third of the food cf our horses, cattle and sheep, in the use of’ | 
the straw cutter, is an important consideration; and is a reason most | 
conclusive why this implement should be found upon the premises cf | 
every farmer. And I think that the day is not far distant, when it 
will be considered as important an appendage to the farm asthe plough | 
or the harrow. Its great utility needs but to be understood, and the 
cost of the article will be no barrier to its general use. 
These remarks have been suggested by reading the extra Cultivator || 
for August, containing a pictorial representation of Green’s Patent | 
Straw Cutter, certificates, recommendations, &c. of that implement. || 
That this is the most simple and eflicient machine of the kind that has | 
yet been offered to the public, we do not feel disposed to deny; but that 
“it is just what we farmers want,” is saying more than I ain disposed, 
after having witnessed its operation, toadmit. To the doctrine of your 





neighbor of the “Three Hills Farm,” that /ong cut feed is preferable |. ; ; € 
|about that house ?—Vastly above the starting point, in every respect. 


to feed cut short, I must beg leave to dissent, as opposed, in my judg-| 
ment to common sense, and the more general experience of those who 
have been in the habit of using cut feed. If feed is better /ong than 
short, why cut it at all? One of the principal objects of the Straw Cui- 
ter, is to assist the animal to perform the operation of mastication. 
Now it appears perfectly reasonable to my mind, that the shortcr the 
food the /ess the quantity that will find its way into the stomach, with-! 
out undergoing this process. Common sense on this subject would 
seem to inculcate the sentiment that the shorter the food the better. 
And besides, it is generally admitted that animals consume it more 
readily when short, and that there is far less waste. 

I apprehend, that to a vast majority of our observing, intelligent 
farmers, it will be no recommendation to Green’s Straw Cutter, to tell 
them that it cuts from one to one and a half inches long, and so far as 
I have heard an expression of opinion on this subject, it has been that 
the feed cut by this implement was not sufficiently short, and it will, I 
apprehend, be found that the doctrine and practice of the Thee Hills 
Farmer, and of the Boston Livery Stable, in this matter, will not be 
the doctrine and practice of the great majority of farmers, when this 
subject is more fully understood.* 


! 





* Our friend Frey is probably not aware, that Green’s Straw Cutter is made 





your eye over the log houses in Michigan as she is, and western New- 


; York as she was twenty-five years ago. Observe the spirit and reso- 


juticn with which the sturdy emigrant enters that cottage, and see the 
neatness and good order that is disclosed in every nook and corner 
that is under the supervision of his wife—look at the children:—tidy, 
well dressed and comfortable. Leta year or two pass, and look again, 
You see the man with his improvements extended—his stock increased, 
and his property appreciating: but when he thinks of the road he is 
obliged to traverse, for various necessary purposes, you see his coun- 
tenance fall, and his heart sickens within him. Look at his wagon— 
his harness—his bars—his oxen—his horses: mud from top to bottom ; 
—look at the man himself—his boots—his pantaloons ;—covered with 
mud. He dreads, and well may he dread, a four mile journey with his 
team, for any purpose, and avoids itas longas possible. The interior of 
his house shows, that its overseer has somewhat faltered. Why should 
she not? Who sees the fine order in which she had been accustomed to 
keep every part of her dominions? Few and far between are the ob- 
servers of this neatness: and its cost, in labor, is doubled, aye quadrupled 
upon her. See the children, who before looked so cheerly and so well :— 
a change has come over every thing around the dwelling. Suppese, 
now, that when this man and his little family, landed at their habita- 
tion, every road in the country had been as good as the McAdam road 
from Alsany to Troy :—what would be the appearance of things in and 


And why? Simply because the man, with his wife, and his children. 
would have journeyed, and mingled and associated, and formed inti- 


;macies with others above, as well as below, themselves in respect to 
|icomforts. A constant and living intercourse, the ground work of the 
i|ditference which is perceived between town and country, between sparse 


and dense populations, between countries where you can move, and 
countries where you are clogged, hampered, fettered, would have been 


jkept up,—and the moral bearing of good roads would receive, in this 
||single instance, an illustration so palpable and so powerful, that the 


impression would never wear off. 

Stop social intercourse, and we should assume the moccasin and the 
blanket, sooner than is generally supposed ;—the slightest check, tends 
to the same point. 

But I am losing sight of the object that induced me to trouble you; 
which was to say, that in the senate of your state, in 1831 or 1832, a 
report was inade by the committee on roads, accompanied by a bill, 
authorizing towns, at their annual meetings, to determine by vote 


|| whether their highway taxes should be paid, within certain prescribed 
|}limits, in money; and prescribing the manner in which the money, if 
;the town should determine to raise it, should be applied. I do not 


know the details of this bill, and am not certain that a copy of it can 


with 24 as wellas with 12 knives, and that the former cuts fodder balfan inch |be found on the files; but I have heard it spoken of favorably, and | 
think it probable some useful hints might be found in the bill and re- 


long only.— Cond. 
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port, if any one having leisure, should have also the industry to look 
them up. The bill was not acted on—although Gov. Throop had 
strongly recommended the subject, in his message, to legislative atten- 
tion. Neither the report nor the bill may be worth republishing entire ; 
but I should be glad if you could get sight of them, so as to judge whe- 
ther a publication of parts might not draw out the views of some who 
have reflected on the importance, the condition, and the best way to 
improve the highways of your state, and others. In timbered Jand, the 
most valuable improvement, in proportion to its cost, that I could sug- 


| cording to the greater or the less quantity of clay of which the mar] is 
‘composed. Thus, to produce the first named, or physical effect, a 
}much larger amount must be laid upon the land than when the second 
|is the objects for theclay can only be advantageously employed in that 
view upon soils that are too light; and consequently the marl must be 
jlaid in proportionate abundance, or it will not improve the condition 
| of the ground ; whilst a clayey soil would, on the contrary, lose some 
\of its good qualities by the addition of marl, after the effects of the 
lime were exhausted. The intimate combination of these two substan- 


gest, would be to eut out at feast ten or twelve rods in breadth, fifteen} ces in the composition of mar! affords it, however, this advantage— 
would be better, along the line of every road. The effect of a rapid} that it divides, and falls to powder, with greater ease than can be ef. 
and a tardy evaporation is seen, whenever we leave open land for} fected by any artificial mixture, and therefore unites more readily with 





timbered land, or the reverse. 


THE GRUB WORM, 
Mr. Bver—Sir—I saw in the October number of the Cultivator, some 
remarks on the cut worm and the Hessian fly. If you think the follow- 
ing short narrative respecting the cut worm, worth publishing, it is at 
your service. As I kept no record, I relate from memory. 
* WhenI was a young man I tried the following experiment: I took 
three large cut worms, and put them into a tin vox, with some earth 
for them to bury themselves in. Once or twice I put in a few fresh 
jeaves of pig-weed—they ate but little. I waited tillI thought they had 
changed into the chrysolite state. On examining them, I found that 
two of them had died before they changed, the other was perfectly 
changed, and of a dark, reddish brown colour. In due time it passed 
to the second change, and came forth a darkish grey moth. I then be- 
gan to look for some of the same kind. I soon found great numbers 
of them in the windows in the evening, and have since found many of 
them concealed between boards, in stone heaps, &c. I thoughtita 
bad rule that would not work both ways. Accordingly I put two 
moths, which I caught in the window, into a paper box, witha few 
pieces of loose paper for them to lay their eggs upon. Ina few days} 
the papers were covered with eggs. After destroying the moths, I put 
the box away till the following spring. Some time in March I opened 
the box, and found the eggs all hatched—the worms had crawled about 
and for want of nourishment were all dead. I examined them through 
a microscope, and found them cut worms indeed, in miniature. Thus 
the natural history of the cut worm was settled, in my own mind. 
The eggs are deposited about mid-summer, an: a litile after; these 
eggs soon hatch, and the young worms feed during the warm weather 
of autumn. In the spring they €ome forth with voracious appetites, 
and feed till they get their growth, and then in the course of a few 
weeks pass through both changes intoa moth. I have observed two 
varieties of the cut worm; alike in shape and nearly in size, when full 
grown, but different in colour and habit. Those I experimented with 
were the common black kind, which always eat off the plants above 
the surface of the ground. The other kind are lighter coloured, al- 
most transparent, with a red head, and eat off the young corn and 
other plants below the surface of theground. This last kind generally 
abound in old sward. A WATERVLIET FARMER, 
Watervliet, October 4, 1836. 


EXTRACTS. 
MARL.—(Continued from page 115.) 
EARTH-MARL. 

The former, though in substance, as we have already seen, some- 
times principally formed of sand, is yet, in most cases, chiefly com- 
posed of clay, and of the carbonate of lime, intimately combined, but 
mixed in very different proportions, by which its properties are neces- 
sarily varied. It acts as manure physically, or substantially, through 
the effect of the clay, in rendering soils tenacious; and chemically, by 
the operation of lime, inthe manner which has been explained in 
treating of that fossil. These two substances are so completely amal- 
gamated, that it is not impossible, either by the eye, or even by a mi- 
croscope, to distinguish the constituent particles of the one or of the 
other; the fact can, therefore, be only ascertained by chemical analy- 
sis, and the means which nature has employed in their combination is 
yet unknown; for although it might be supposed that mixtures of clay 
and lime would produce the same effect as marl, yet they will not fall 
to powder in the same manner when expose to air; and it contains 
some fertilizing qualities with the powers of which we are unacquaint- 
el, Thus, in the improvement of Chat Moss, in Lancashire, if a 
piece of marl was suffered to lie a few months upon the ground, it was 
found, on raising it up, that a considerable quantity of the moss ad- 
hered to it; and if the intermediate substance was examined, it ap- 
peared to be a mixture of marl and peat, formed into a mucilaginous 














the soil. 

On the other hand, if the calcareous matter in the marl be combin: 
,ed with sand instead of clay, or that there are, as in many instances, 
| veins of calcareous sand intermixed, then it suits a clayey soil. The 
| proportion in which these substances are ecmbined is, however, so dif: 
|ferent, that they often vary in the same vein, and it is generally found 
|that the bottom part is more calcareous than the top. From 15 to 40 
/per cent is not unfrequently the portion of calcareous matter found in 
iclay; that of a sandy nature generally contains a larger propurtion.* 

The stone marl of hilly countries is frequently still more abundant 
in calcareous substances; but it also, in many other places, contains 
such large quantities of extraneous matter, that it may be properly 
| considered as belonging to the earthy species, and has, in some instan- 
{ces been Jaid upon the land to the extent of 400 to 600 single horse cart- 

loads per acre, which heavy labor renders the use of lime more economi- 
cal, although carried froma greater distance, exceptin cases where the 
chief object is to loosen very stiff clays, on which it acts with conside- 
irable effect. 
| The origin of earth-marl is a subject of curious inquiry. It is an ob- 
ject, however, of only secondary importance to farmers ; but we refer 
those who fee! interested in it to an ingenious treatise, which may be 
found in the Appendix to Holland’s Survey of Cheshire. Those kinds 
of which we are now treating are often found at the base of chalk hills, 
or in the valleys formed between them, and have probably arisen from 
the chalk which has been washed down by the rains, together with 
the vegetable and animal matter of various descriptions which collect 
and combine together; for, on analyzing them, they are found to con 
tain clay, sand, loam, and chalk, and in proportion to the quantity of 
}other substances with which they are combined, they are either sapo- 
/naceous and clammy, or crumble if largely mixed with calx. Earthy 
jmarls are, however, found in beds of such distinct substance, that a 
| body of sandy marl has been known with a regular bed of limestone 
junder it, and a stratum of clay-marl under that; in which case it is 
|evident that the clay at the bottom, if it was not the native soil, must 
| have formerly formed some part of the hill towards its base. The co- 
|lour of marl is thus occasioned by the nature of the mixtures of which 
it is composed, for pure calx, or chalk, being white, necessarily im- 
parts a similar hue in proportion to the quantity of calcareous matter 
which it contains; while the red tinge so perceptible in much of the 
clay-marl is a strong evidence of the existence of iron. There is also 
a sort of clay which, from its soapiness, is often mistaken for marl, 
though differing essentially in its requisite properties. This earth ap- 
pears to be impregnated with sulphur, and other mineral substances 
injurious to vegetation, which renders it expedient that farmers who 
are not already well acquainted with its nature should either use it at 
first cautiously, or have carefully analyzed by some competent che- 
mist, 





SHELL-MARL. 

Shell-marl is usually of a blueish colour, soft to the touch, and some- 
what resembling potter’s earth; but when exposed to the air it crum- 
bles, and falls into a powder, nearly in the same manner as lime does 
in slaking, 

The nature of this mar! is very different from those of earth or stone ; 
for it contains both stimulant and fertilizing properties which do not 
belong to the former, and from its effects upon the soil it has been 
classed among animal manures, though it more properly resembles a 
compost formed of earth and lime, with animal and vegetable substan- 
ces, from which reason it is justly considered preferable to the others. 


* Argillaceous marl usually contains from 6% to 80 per cent of clay, and from 
32 to 20 per cent of calcareous matter: but it has been found composed of 70 
per cent of calcareous, and 8 to 10 of sand, with clear signs of some iron, 

Silicious marl very often contains above 75 per cent of sand, consequently 
chalk and sand are the predominent ingredients. Kirwan on Manures, p. 13. 

The analysis made by Von Thaer, of a quantity dug out of pits at Olden- 
burgh, in Germany, showed it to contain in 100 parts 
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mass of a dark colour, and as soft as soap. 

Although it is very generally thought that extreme accuracy in philo-| 
sophical experiments is useless in the practice of agriculture, yet it is| 
particularly necessary to ascertain the precise diflerence between these 
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modes of action; for, of course, either one or the other prevails, ac-! 


—Principes Raisonnes J’ Agriculture, Ide ed. tom, x1. p. 423. 
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It exists at the bottom of most lakes, and under bogs and morasses, || 


or other pieces of stagnant water which have been drained, and might,| 
no doubt, be found in every place where water has originally rested ; 
though, as it is usually under other layers of earth or peat, its depth 
below the surface is often too great to admit of its being searched for} 
with advantage. Every farmer should, therefore, carefully examine) 
the sides and bottoms of his ditches and ponds, for, by doing so, he) 
may often find appearances of mar] in places where it was not suspect- 
ed, and large beds of the most valuable sort have been in that manner 
discovered, which might have remained unnoticed for years. 

It is chiefly composed of those myriads of small shell-fish which, | 
with other fry and insects, usually procreate wherever there are pools! 


of water, and the remains of which have, in the course of past ages,| 
been deposited along with sand and decayed vegetables, or other mat-| 
ter swept from eminences, or by the decomposition of aquatic plants.| 
This process of alluvion has, in the lapse of time produced those mass-! 
es of shell-mar! which display the most striking effects when employed 
as manure; for the shells, when decomposed, are converted into lime 
of such purity, that some moss-marl, examined by Dr. Coventry, was 
found to contain 84 per cent of pure chalk—which is more than is ge- 
nerally possessed by the purest lime—and the mould formed of the 
other substances must be very rich.* It may, therefore, be converted 


| wear and tear isalsoconsiderable. All weighty considerations, which, 
; when compared with the tenure of the land, deserve mature considera- 
tion before the improvement be attempted.* 

Tenants should, therefore, be cautious how they undertake it, unless 
backed either by the security of a long lease, or by entire confidence 
in the estimation of their landlord; for a very considerable period may 
elapse before it incorporates with the soil, and, consequently, before 
any benefit can be received from it. Of which, that able farmer Mr. 
Marco, of Suffolk, gives an instance, in 120 square yards having been 
laid upon some very poor soil at an expense that would have purchas. 
ed the fee simple of the land; yet no visible improvement was effected 
in comparison with other ground which had not been marled, until 


| very long afterwards, but then it evidently obtained an advantage, 


which it maintained after a lapse of twenty years—Library of Usefui 
Knowledge, Farmers’ Series. 
THE DIFFERENCE OF EXHAUSTING AND ENRICHING 
TILLAGE. 

Grant me space in your columns to communicate to the public the 
results of my experience in farming. I have been trying to farm for 
twenty years, nineteen of which, I persisted in my owncourse, unaid- 
ed tf agricultural papers, or by any systematic rule; consequently my 
|Improvements were small. The last year I subscribed for the Tennes. 





into quick-lime, by burning, or it may be used in its natural state; but : : < 
|see Farmer, and searched, read and examined it, and other authors— 


then it is not so minutely divisible, nor so soluble in water, and is of 


entirely turning my attention to book farming: and I freely acknow- 


course, more tardy in its operation; its effects, however, continue long-|| : : 
y P ? Y . | ledge, that the improvementsI have made during that period, have 


er, and it is apparent that, as it contains more calcareous matter than 
the common qualities of lime, it may be used in smaller quantities. 
When spread upon grass, or clover, it is found to promote the growth 
of the herbage, for it partakes of the nature of pounded limestone, and 
possessing none of the caustic properties of quick-lime, it may be used 
without hazard asa top-dressing. It also occasions heavy tillage crops; 
and if the Jand be not over-cropped before it is returned to pasture, the 
turf is found to be closer, more plentiful, and sweeter than before; but 
on cold damp soils, which have been heavily worked, the crops of 
grain have proved later, and the corn lighter than on land which has) 
been limed. 
MARL PITS. 

The common mode of searching for this, and every other kind of) 
marl, is, by the boring-irons used in seeking coal. and other mineral 
substances. It may, however, be easily effected by any farmer who 
has reason to suspect its existence on his own land, by using a long! 
pole furnished with an iron auger fixed at its end; but if this does not} 
reach the marl within about twenty feet below the surface, the sinking 
of pits, unless the quality be very superior, will seldom be found to! 
answer the purpose. The pit is usually opened by digging a ditch of| 
four to six feet broad, by twelve or twenty long, the surface earth be-| 
ing generally thrown on one side, and of the subsoil, or virgin earth, | 
on the other. The marl is then extracted in square pieces with a smali| 
cutting spade, either toits fulldepth, or to that to which it can be ta-| 
ken without danger; for care must be observed in preventing it from| 
falling in, by which serious accidents have very frequently happened. } 
The pit is then either so far filled up as it will allow, with the clay) 
rubbish, or other earth of the subsoil, covered by that of the surface ; 
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far exceeded those of the nineteen previous years; and I return you 
my sincere thanks for your aid—though I have not acquired all ‘my 
knowledge from your paper alone, yet I have been materially benefit. 
ited by it, inasmuch as it begat in me a spirit of enterprise and desire 
for improvement. As I have derived great benefit trom the knowledge 
and experience of others, I think it my duty in return to furnish them 
With the results of my experience, soliciting an enlightened communi- 
ity to pursue an improved and systematic course of agriculture, assur- 
jing them, that they will find the profit resulting therefrom amply suffi- 
‘cient to compensate them for their labor and toil. I must, however, 
/confine my remarks to a few only of my experiments, 
| In the year 1822, I purchased a farm of 354 acres, 125 of which 
|was cleared. The land was once good secon:l-rate land, but was not 
completely worn out. Being greatly indebted for my farm, the idea of 
improving the cleared land never entered into my mind; but I set to 
|work opening fresh land, until I had enlarged my cleared land to 225 
jacres: this I continued to cultivate in corn, until a part of it was so far 


‘exhausted, that I could no longer cultivate this crep profitably. 

| In the spring of 1833, I planted two acres of my land in corn, (this 
| two acres was about equal to the balance of my cleared land,) on which 
|I raised 20 bushels to the acre; the corn was worth 25 cents per bush- 
,el, amounting to $10; the cost of cultivating was$7; which left me a 
|profit of $3. The following year it remained uncultivated. The next 
fall I sowed itin wheat. The following spring I hauled out ten tons 
lof good stable manure, which I spread over one acre. At harvest I 
gathered from the two acres nineteen bushels of good wheat, which 
brought me the sum of $16.624. The cost of the crop, I estimated at 
$6.624. The manure say, was worth $10, which brings the account 


and if it be not of great depth, it may, with a little attention, be easi-!, . 
jouteven. In the spring I sowed orchard grass and clover seed. The 


ly brought to a level with the rest of the field: if not, it is in other pla- 
ces formed into ponds; but in that case, or if left in open pits, the pre-| 
caution should be observed, of either fencing them round, or sloping) 
their sides, so as to guard against accidents. 

In those places where marling is regularly carried on throughout the, 
year, it is generally managed by persons who make it their sole busi-| 
ness; but when the farmers’ teams must be employed, it can be only 
done from the latter part of autumn until the commencement of the 
spring sowing, or during the intervals of the other work, though it may) 
be carted upon the land at all times which may be found convenient.| 
The expense depends upon a great variety of circumstances, but chiefly| 
upon the depth from which the mar] is dug, and the distance to which 
itis to be carried. The nature of the surface-soi!l, and the charge of 
removing it—the tenacity of the marl, and the quantity of water with 
which it may be covered—all vary according to the lovality ; then the 
carriage, particularly of clay-mar], is so heavy, that unless it can be 
found nearly adjoining the farm, it will rarely pay the cost of remo- 
val; for the work is so sev¢re that, even in the slack time of winter, 
the cattle will require better food than is usual at that season, and the 











*Farmer’s Mag. vol. iv. p. 156. By other experiments made by Sir G. 
Mackenzie (ib. vol. v. p. 271,) it appeared that some shell marl was compos- 
ed of 
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| succeeding spring I sowed over the grass a quantity of plaster and 


vashes. The result was—from the manured acre I mowed five loads of 


|hay; from the one not manured, I mowed two loads; each load was 


|worth at least $5; consequently, the manured acre yielded me $25 
|worth of hay; the unmanured acre only $10 worth. The cost of har- 
| vesting the manured acre was $1.50; plaster, &c. 50 cents, making $2. 
| Profit, five loads of hay at $5 per load, $25, leaving a clear profit of 
$23 on the manured acre. The costof harvesting the unmanured acre 
was 75 cents; plaster, &c. 50 cents; making $1.25. Profit, two loads 
of hay, at $5 per load, $10; clear profit on this acre only $8.75. Dif- 
ference of profit in one year in favor of the manured acre, $14.25. 

I have this year made three experiments in my wheat field, to ascer- 
tain what kind of manure is best suited for wheat. I applied barn ma- 





* The price of good marl, when raised by contractors, is charged at such va- 
‘rious prices in different places, that we should probably mislead some of our 
| readers if we were to state them. It is computed at separate sums for ground- 
age, digging, and spreading upon the land; but independent of the cost of car- 
riage, Which is to be added. We may, however, observe that, when taken 
from the wastes or commons, it is the practice of some landlords to charge 5s. 
an acre for the land marled ; others 2d. per farm-horse load ; and in some parts 
of the north the expense has been thus calculated: paring the marl, say of three 
feet of superficial soil, 12s per cubic rood of 64 yards: getting and filling the 
marl, 12s; loading it, suppusing the pit to be at the distance of 100 or 15! 
yards, 21s; and spreading, 4s. per rood.—Cheshire Report. p. 223; Steven- 
son’s Lancashire, p. 496. In Hampshire, the total charge of marling, when 
done by the farmer's men and teams, at an average distance of 80 rods from 
the pit, is stated at £3 10s. per acre, presuming the quantity laid on to be 30 
cart-louds of 14 ton each; that is, taking common laborers at 2s. and horses, 
including wear and tear, at 4s. per day.—Vancouver’s Hants, p. 337. 
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nure to one spot, barn manure and lime mixed on another spot, and on 
2 third spot, lapplied lime alone. I have tried other experiments with 
barn manure, and from my experience I am fully persuaded, that lime 
or calcareous manure is the best for wheat. I am about trying the ef- 
ficacy of clover and buckwheat, ploughed down, asa manure. I 1n- 
tend sowing wheat in the clover, and rye in the buckwheat field. 

To furnish putrescent, or anima! manures for all our worn-out fields, 
would require immense labor and expense. If lime wil] answer the 
same purpose—and I believe it will*—we should not much longer com- 
plain of poor land; for, in this country, we have an abundance of the 
best limestone and timber—and now, all that is wanting is knowledge 
and industry in the preparation and application of it to our lands; in 
both of these particulars, we must admit we are sadly deficient. We 
have but two alternatives, either to improve our lands, or to sell and go 
westward, where Providence has furnished a richer soil. 

Suppose, for a moment, my whole farm to be as rich and as well 
cultivated as that one acre, (and I might have had it so if I had began 
to improve when [ first purchased,) what would be the profit of it 
yearly? If on that one acre I make a profit of only $30, (and I am 
satisfied I will make more when the second crop is taken) my whole 
225 acres would then yield me a profit of $6,750, a sum greater than I 
can sell the farm for, and more than I have ever made on it since I 
I owned it. 

But suppose a clover crop to be twice as valuable as any other, I 
would still have $3,375. I will now deduct one-half of that amount for 


pasture Jand and failure crops, &e. and I would still have a profit of 


$1,687. Iwill now suppose $687 will be required to defray the expenses 
of the farm, I would still have a yearly profit of $1,000. 

I will now give you a short account of my profit and loss for a few 

years, 
" Not being able to work myself, and having no force of my own, I 
am necessarily compelled to have my work done by hired hands. Af 
ter I became unable to labor myself, I found that my hired hands were 
sinking money for me. I then resolved to keep a strict account of all 
my farming operations, At the end of the first year, I found, on ba- 
fancing the account, that I was $163 in debt. I examined the account, 
and endeavored to ascertain, if possible, where the fault lay. I satis- 
fied myself sufficiently to make a second trial; accordingly, I dismissed 
my manager and some of the hands, and employed a more faithful and 
industrious manager, determined, if pessible, to profit by past expe- 
rience. At the end of the next year, when my books were compared, 
I found I had made a profit of $93, a sum not half sufficient to pay the 
interest of the money I had laid out. A third trial is now going on, 
with the same manager, but more immediately under my own super- 
vision, aided by all the knowledge I have been able toacquire from ag- 
ricultural papers and other sources. I cannot yet make a fair estimate 
of the profits, but from present appearances, I think I shall realize 
near $500. Is it not astonishing to see the number of persons who sub- 
sist by farming entirely, still continue the old land-killing system, when 
such profitable results are to be expected from an improved mode of 
tillage ? 

Farming is both a pleasant and profitable employment, if properly 
carried on. The experience of thousands have taught us this, and any 
thing I could say, would not make it more clear. 

I have been asked by some, “ what use have we for rail-roads? our 
population can consume all the surplus which we now have.” I an- 
swer, if we had rail-roads, the amount would be increased to a vast 
extent; our interest would become more united, and the danger of a 
disunion proportionahly lessened. 

A few words more to my brethen of the plough in East Tennessee. 
From the great irregularity of our surface, we have a great diversity 
of soils and climate, requiring the greatest agricultural skill, to ensure 
its full developments. Clover and lime, judiciously used, as a manure, 
will produce beneficial results, far beyond the expectation of those who 
have never tried them. Arouse then, brethren, to the improvement of 
your lands, and be assured, you will reap a reward, amply sufficient 
to compensate you for your labor. 

Tennessee Farmer. WM. PEEPLES. 

NEW APPLICATION OF ELECTRICITY. 

We noticed not long since, in a foreign journal, a wager between a 
London scientific gardener, and a celebrated cook, that the former 
would produce a handsome salad of mustard and cress from the seed, 
before the latter could cook, in good style, a leg of mutton to be eaten 
with the salad. The wager was won by the gardener. The process 
was to immerse the seed for a time in oxymuriatic acid, then sow it in 
* We would caution friend Peeples against an exclusive reliance on lime for 
manure, valuable as it unquestionably is. Nothing can justify the neglect of 
animal and vegetable manures, without the application of which, the perma- 
nent fertility ot land cannot be obtained—but when united with the use of 
lime, the etfect will no doubt equal his expectation ; but in both cases it must 
not be forgotten, that to insure profitable results, judicious tillage is indispensa- 








a light soil, letting it be covered with a metallic cover, and bringing in 
contact withthe whole anelectrical machine. By the same agent hen’s 
eggs, which require twenty or twenty-one days to hatch by animal heat, 
have been hatched ina few hours. Water apparently free from any 
animalcule, in an hour can be rendered full of living insects. It has 
long been suspected that what is called electro-magnetism performed a 
prominent part in the formation and growth of animal and vegetable 
matter, and these experiments would seem to place the matter beyond 
a doubt. Should these results be confirmed by further experiments, a 
new era in physiology, both vegetable and animal, may be considered 
as commenced, and another step taken in drawing the veil which shrouds 
the mysterious operations in the inner courts of the temple of nature. 
—Gen. Far. G, 


MANURES, 

Manure is the wealth of the farmer. This proposition cannot be too 
often repeated and enforced, for on the full belief of this axiom, and 
a corresponding practice, the success of the farmer mainly depends. 
Manure, whenever it may be found on the farm, is beneficial, but it 
never does all the good it might, unless it is properly and judiciously 
applied. Most farmers are content if they are able to empty their 
yards once in two or three years of the accumulated piles of straw and 
cattle manure, ata loss of nearly one-half its efficient qualities; and 
the exuberant fertility of our western lands has hitherto in part justi 
fied this careless management of this important item in husbandry. 
Compost, or a mixture of earth with common manure, kept in a pile 
until the union and decomposition is perfect, is undoubtedly the best 
application that can be made to land. The efficient power is also 
|greatly increased, as the earths employed in making the pile absorb 
| the gases produced by the decomposition of the vegetable and animal 
matter, and becomes nearly of equal value. The mud which accumu- 
lates in swamps and low lands, where it lies useless and unproductive, 
may in this manner be converted into one of the most active restorers 
of exhausted soils. The yarding of cattle is to be preferred where 
| practicable, to suffering them to run at large, and the additional quan- 
| uty of manure made by stabling will, independent of the saving in fod- 
ider, nearly pay the expense of erecting stables for their accommoda- 
| tion, 
| Common sense would teach a farmer, that the sooner manure, when 
applied to the soil, can be put under the surface, the better the effect 
will be, and the less of its fertilizing qualities will be lost. Spread over the 
surface it certainly does good, butin a much less degree than when put 
j under the surface. To this philosophical application of manure, much of 
success in the improved system of farming is owing, as it necessarily in- 
volves a rotation of crops, two principles of the first importance in ame- 
liorating the soil, and advancing its products. Formerly the most of the 
manures was applied to the meadow lands, scattered over their surface, 
and these were allowed to remain in grass so long, that continued atten- 
haven was required to produce ordinary burdens. Itwas erroneously sup- 
posed that the ploughing of lands intended for mowing would be de- 
structive of grass crops, and their renewal as at present practised was 
not dreamed of. Now, where the soil is not so wet as to forbid it—and 
the system of draining leaves few pieces inaccessible to the plough— 
meadows are subjected to the same system of rotation as the rest of the 
farm, and when properly managed, no deficiency either in quality or 
quantity of hay need be apprehended. Experience here in the appli- 
cation of manure, is in perfect accordance with the theory, and shows 
that when nature is properly understood, the way she points out will 
be found the easiest and most productive to the agriculturist. 

The manner in which manures perform the effects attributed to them, 
there is reason to believe, is at present very imperfectly understood. 
That they become accessary in some way to the growth of plants is 
certain, and the general opinion seems to be that the decomposed mat- 
ter is taken up by the roots, and again becomes incorporated in the 
new structure. Is it not possible, however, that the electric or mag- 
netic influence, which seems to pervade nature, and the activity of 
which every new discovery tends more fully to develop, has a more 
important agency in the growth of plants than has generally been ad- 
mitted? In the construction of the electric pile it is well known that 
alternate substances of metallic and animal or vegetable origin are em- 
ployed, which seems to be precisely the condition in which the manures 
are the most effective. Vegetation does not succeed in the pure mine- 
rals which form the foundation of the various earths, nor will it flourish 
where the richest, and of course purest, manure is alone employed. Is 
it not probable then that the mixture of these moistened with water, 
constructing a true voltaic pile, by exciting the secretory powers of 
the plants, gives it vitality, and the powers of aggregation or growth. 
We throw out these hints for the examination of the curious, merely 
adding, that in whatever way they operate, manures are indispensable 
to the success of the farmer.—Gen. Far. i 


Labor relieves us from three great evils, indolence, vice and want.— 




















ble.— Editor Tenn. Far. 
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ECONOMICAL METHOD OF KEEPING HORSES 

BY HENRY SULLY, M. D. 
Having received innumerable letters from gentlemen who keep horses, 
requesting a description of my plan of feeding, I shall save much trou- | 


than mine, 

The loft above my stable contains the machinery for cutting chaff 
and grinding corn. From this loft each horse has a tunnel of commnu-) 
nication with the manger below, and a tub annexed to each tunnel in 
the loft for mixing the ingredients composing the provender. | 

There should be no rack in the stable, because this may tempt the; 
groom to fill it with hay, and thus by overloading the horse’s stomach | 
endanger his wind, to say little of its expense and waste, for it is a’ 
well known fact, that if a horse has his rack constantly replenished | 
with hay, he consumes and spoi!s upwards of thirty pounds per day. | 

The manger with which the tunnel communicates, should have cross- | 
bars, of firm oak, placed at the distance of ten or twelve inches from 
each other, to prevent the horse from wasting his provender in search| 
of the grain it contains, and this space between the cross-bars, allows | 
the horse plenty of room to take his food. | 

The chaff-cutter I make use of, is manufactured by Mr. Wilmott, a 
very ingenious mechanic, who resides about five miles from Taunton, || 
on the road to Wiveliscombe. He also provides corn bruisers, of the, 
best construction, and any person keeping three or four horses, will! 
save the prime cost of his machinery the first year of its trial, and the) 
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horses themselves, thus fed, to use the language of horse keepers, will | 
always be above their work. ; ot 
When the provender is thoroughly mixed in the tub, previously weigh- 
ing out each ingredient, the mixture should be given in small quantities 
ata time, many times in a day; and at night, enough is thrown into | 
the tunnel to last till morning. This process will be found of very little | 
trouble to the groom, who will only have to go into the loft six or eight! 
times a day. As the component parts of the provender are weighed 
separately for each horse, we are certain he has his just proportion ; 
and I have hereunto annexed my scale of feeding in four classes, for it 
sometimes happens that some of the ingredients cannot be procured, | 
and at other times that it may be better to substitute others; but, what-| 
ever grain is given, it should always be bruised or coarsely ground, and | 
carefully weighed out; for, by weight alone, is it possible to judge of| 
the quantity of farinacious substances the horse consumes; it being: 
well known that a peck of oats varies from seven to twelve pounds ;| 
consequently, if the provender were mixed by measure, there would be 
frequently an uncertainty, as to quantity. Wheat varies from sixteen 
to twelve; barley from thirteen to sixteen; peas from seventeen to fif- 
teen; beans* from seventeen to fifteen per peck. And as wheat, beans, | 
peas, barley and oats are equally good, and of very trifling difference! 
in price when their specific gravity is taken into consideration, I am! 
equally indifferent which grain I use, but I should always prefer boiled | 
or steamed potatoes for hard working horses, to be a component ingre-| 
dient, whenever they can be procured. 
As I call all ground or bruised grain of whatever description, farina, 
it will be so distinguished in the following SCALE. 
Class 1. Class 2. Class 3. Class 4. 
Farina, consisting of bruised or ground 


peas, wheat, barley or oats,....... 5lbs.  Slbs. 101bs. 5 Ibs. 
Bran, fine or coarse pollard, ... .... «++: aa geen 7 Ibs. 
Boiled or steamed potatoes, mashed in 

a tub with a wooden bruiser,...... 5Slbs. Slbs. .... eves 
Fresh grain,...... iewaltigntnaatinse AM. ieee soisitd waa 
Hay eut into chaff,................. Tlbs. Slbs. 10]bs. 8 lbs. 
SiraW, GC. 10 CUBE, wccesiccccccccces C108. JOTbs. I0lbs. ‘SS Tbs. 
Malt dust, or ground oil cake,....... dst a 2 Ibs. 
Se aS eh Se 20z. 2oz. 2 oz. 


By the above scale it will be seen, that cach horse has his thirty 
pounds of provender, in twenty-four hours, which, I inaintain, is full as 
much as he caneat. The two ounces of salt will be found to be an ex- 
cellent stimulus to the horse’s stomach, and should, on no account, be 
omitted. Whena horse returns from labor, perhaps the groom will 
see the propriety of feeding him from his tub more largely, in order 
that he may be the sooner satisfied and lie down to rest. 

Whenever oat straw can be procured, it is generally preferred; and 
some like to have it cut into chaff without thrashing out the oats; but 
this is a bad plan, for in preparing a quantity of this chaff, unequal 
proportions of oats will be found in each lot, so that one horse will have 








* ‘The English horse-bean is probably here meant.—Ev. 


|| too large a portion, whilst others will have less than they ought, ol. 


though the portions are accurately weighed. 
The only certain method, then, is, to let the grain, of whatever de. 
scription, be weighed separately from its straw, and the keeper of cat. 


ble both to others as well as myself, by laying my system before the | tle will soon satisfy himself, that his cattle are in want of nothing in 


public. Having pursued the plan about seventeen years, I am enabled | 
to appreciate its full value, and, being perfectly satisfied of its supe- || 
rior excellence, I hope to continue the same as long as I keep horses. |; 

Most people who know me will allow, that horses in my employ en- |, 
joy no Sinecure places, and few people can beast of their cattle being | 


in better working condition, or more capable of laborious undertakings, | 


the feeding line. Many people object to potatoes, and think them unfit 
for working horses; but, from many years’ experience, I am enabled 
to recommend them as a constituent part of the thirty pounds, and ami 
convinced, that it is as wholesome and nutritious a feod as can be 
procured for laboring horses, which are called upon sudden emergen. 
cies, to perform great tasks, as has been abundantly proved by Mr. 
Curwen, M. P. who kept above one hundred horses on potatoes and 
straw, and always found that their labors were conducted better on this 
than any other food.—See Curwen’s Agricultural Hints, published 1309. 


MAKING PORK. 

The business of fattening pork forsale is practised to some extent by 
most of our farmers, and when performed economically, or when the 
most is made of the materials given them, it is undoubtedly a source 
of handsome profit. Yet all will admit, that when carried on in the 





manner it sometimes is, the process of pork-making drains, instead of 


replenishing, the farmer’s pocket. 

To make fattening hogs profitable, it is necessary, first of all, that 
the breed selected for feeding should be a good one. There is a vast 
difference in hogs in the respect of easy fattening, proper proportion 
of bone, weight, &c. and the farmer who thinks to make money by 
feeding the long-snouted, hump-backed, slab-sided animals, that are 
too frequently found among farmers, and disgrace the very name of 


swine, will find in the end that he has reckoned without his host, and 


has thrown away both time and money. 

There are several good breeds of pigs now in the country, mostly 
produced by crossings of other kinds with the Chinese, and of course 
having different degrees of aptitude to fatten; and these breeds have 


been so disseminated over the country, that any farmer who is willing 
|| to make the effort, may have some improved animals tin his pens. The 


time has gone by when a hog should be kept four years to weigh four 
hundred; the business of fattening is little understood where hogs ofa 
year and a half do not reach that amount, and some pigs have even 
exceeded that weight. 

Next to selecting good breeds, it is requisite that they should be kept 
constantly growing. There must be some foundation for fattening, 
when the process commences, or much time will be lost in repairing 
errors, and much food consumed in making carcass that should be em- 
ployed in covering it with fat. Hogs should be kept in clover pasture, 
a field being allotted to them for their exclusive use, so large in pro- 
portion to their numbers that the feed may always be fresh, yet not so 
much so as to run up to seed, or grow coarse or rank. They should 
have the slops of the kitchen, the whey or buttermilk of the dairy, un- 
less this is required for young pigs, and in general every thing they will 
eat to advantage, or which will promote their growth. 

The manner in which the materials intended for fattening pork is 
prepared and fed, has a decided influence on the rapidity of the pro- 
cess, and of consequence on the aggregate profits. If given out raw, 
much of the value of the article is lost; grain is much improved by 
grinding, but the full effect of all kinds of feed is only brought out by 
cooking. Corn is, without a peradventure, the best article ever pro- 
duced for making good pork; and though other substances may occa- 
sionally be used with advantage, and may produce pork of fair and 
good quality, yet experience has proved that the real corn fed meat is 
on the whole, superior to all others. Hogs will fat on corn given to 
them in any state, yet it is far preferable when soaked, ground, steam- 
ed or boiled. A farmer of our acquaintance, and who is celebrated for 


|| the weight of his hogs, and. the excellence of his pork, is in the habit 


of mixing oats with his corn before grinding, in the proportion of about 
one-fourth, and thinks that if he had not the oats of his own, he should 
be a gainer in exchanging corn, bushel for bushel, for oats, rather than 
not have them to mix with his swine feed. He thinks they eat the 
mixture better than clear corn meal, are less liable to a surfeit, and of 
course will fat much faster with the oats than without them. Peas 
have generally been ranked next to corn as an article for making good 
pork, and they are probably the best substitute that has yet been found, 
hogs feeding well on them, fattening rapidly, and the pork being of 
good quality. It is almost indispensable that peas should be ground 
or soaked previous to feeding. Potatoes are more extensively used for 
fattening hogs than any other of the cultivated roots, and are probably 
the best of the whole for this purpose. Unless they are boiled, how- 
ever, they are of little value comparatively, but when cooked they will 
give the hogs a fine startin feeding, and they may then be easily finish- 
ed off with corn or peas. The fattening of hogs on apples may be con- 


|| sidered as one of the successful innovations of the age, it being certain 


that this fruit possesses a value for that purpose which but a few years 
since was wholly unknown. The success of this experiment has given 
anew value to orchards, and will probably check their destruction, 
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se ming Ais | 
which in some sections of the country had already commenced to some) 
considerable extent. The various reports from gentlemen of intelli-) 
gence of the practical results of apple feeding are most gratifying, and), 
we have no doubt the system will be fully approved wherever fairly) 
tested. Where convenient, let the hogs lie in the orchard from tl e| 
time the fruit begins to fall, till it is time to gather apples for winter| 
or cider, and they will in most cases be found respectable pork. When 
it is necessary to put them in the pen, boiled apples mixed with a small| 
quantity of corn, oats, peas or buckwheat meal, will fill them up rapid-|| 
jy, make them lard well, and fill the farmers’ barrels with sound, sweet )| 
pork, of the first quality. If any, however, are doubtful, they can) 
easily finish off their apple fed pork, as is generally done with potato | 
fed, with corn or peas, and with similar results —Gen. Far. ; 
BEET SUGAR. , 
Extract froma file of the “ Journal des Debats, 15th April, 1836,” at 
ihe rooms of the Young Men’s Association, in this city. 
Four residents of the village of Wallers, department of the north,|! 








one a blacksmith and the others farmers, formed, some months since,| = 


an association for manufacturing beet root sugar, with a capital of 400} 
francs,” in four equal shares of 100 francs a piece. ‘These enterprising | 
men obtained the most happy results. They were able, every day, to| 
make a loaf of sugar of medium quality, weighing from forty to fifty 
pounds. The following is their simple mode of manufacturing the su- 
gar. They used curry combs!! to rasp the beet roots with, and linen 
bags for expressing the juice; the syrup thus obtained was boiled in| 
the family iron pot, on the blacksmith’s fire. By these simple means, | 
they were able to make a loaf every day. 

More lately still, Messrs. Rapez and Lecerf, of Onnaing, have also} 
manufactured beet sugar on a small scale. The sugar of Mr. Lecert}| 
particularly, is, in the opinion of a sugar refiner in Paris, of a quality | 
that he would pay for at the rate of from 57 to 58 francs the 50 killo-| 
grammes. Monsieur Lefitte, deputy from Seine and Oise, and one of| 
the most zealous propagators of agricultural improvements, is on the): 
point of establishing some “sucreries” on his farm at Auverneau.| 
Should, thanks to the endeavors of the Royal Agricultural Society, the} 
process of making beet sugar become popular in France, we shall soon | 
see the day when every family will make its sugar, as it now does its) 
preserves. 





THE SHEEP.—(Continued from page 99.) 
THE SOUTH-DOWN SHEEP. 

The next is the hill sheep, adapted to more elevated situations and! 
shorter feed on the natural and permanent pastures; able also to tra-| 
vel, without detriment, a considerable distance to the fold and to the 
down. There can be no hesitation in fixing on the South-Down as the 
model here. 

The following is the substance of the description of this sheep, by 
Mr. Ellman, who, if he may not be considered, like Mr. Bakewell with}! 
regard to the Leicesters, as founder of the breed, yet contributed more 
than any other man to its present improvement and value. 

The head small and hornless; the face speckled or grey, and neither 
too long nor too short. The lips thin, and the space between the nose} 
and the eyes narrow. The under jaw, or chap, fine and thin; the ears| 
tolerably wide, and well covered with wool, and the forehead also, and} 
the whole space between the ears well protected by it, asa defence} 
against the fly. 

The eye full and bright, but not prominent. The orbits of the eye—|| 
the eye-cap or bone—not too projecting, that it may not form a fatal ob- 
stacle in lambing. 

The neck of a medium length, thin towards the head, but enlarging 
towards the shoulders where it should be broad and high, and straight || 
in its whole course aboveand below. The breast should be wide, deep, 
and projecting forwards between the fore legs, indicating a geod con- 
stitution, and a disposition to thrive. Cerresponding with this, the 
shoulders should be on a level with the back, and not too wide above; 
they should bow outward from the top to the breast, indicating a spring- 
ing rib beneath, and leaving room for it. 

The ribs coming out horizontally from the spine, and extending far} 
backward, and the last rib projecting more than the cthers; the back 
flat from the shoulders to the setting on of the tail; the loin broad and| 
flat; the rump long and broad, and the tail set on high, and nearly on} 
a level with the spine. The hips wide; the space between them an4| 


| 











the last rib on either side, as narrow as possible, and the ribs, general. | 
ly, presenting a circular form like a barrel. 

The belly as straight as the back. 

The legs neither too long nortoo short. The fore-legs straight from 
the breast to the foot; not bending inward at the knee, and standing} 
far apart both before and behind; the hocks having a direction rather| 
outward, and the twist, or the meeting of the thighs behind, being par-|| 
ticularly full; the bones fine, yet having no appearance of weakness, |! 
and of a speckled or dark colour. 





* Valuing the france at 183 cents, this would amount to $75. | 
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The belly well defended with wool, and the wool coming down be- 
fore and behind to the knee, and to the hock; the wool short, close, 
curled and fine, and free from spiry projecting fibres. 

The South-Down is adapted to almost any situation in the midland 
part of England; it has a patience of occasional short keep, &nd an 
endurance of hard stocking, equal to any other sheep; an early ma- 
turity, scarcely infericr to that of the Leicesters, and the flesh finely 
grained, and of peculiarly good flavor. 


South-Down Ram. 


It is only lately that the South-Downs have been brought to that de- 
gree of perfection which they at present exhibit. Their zealous ad- 
vocate, and the breeder to whom they are indebted more than to any 
other, for the estimation in which they are now justly held, Mr. Ell- 
man, says of them-—‘ This breed was formerly of a smal! size, and far 
from possessing a good shape, being long and thin in the neck, high on 
the shoulders, low behind, high on the loins, down on the rump, the 
tail set on very low, perpendicular from the hip-bones, sharp on the 
back—the ribs flat, not bowing, narrow in the fore-quarters, but good 
in the leg, although having big bone.” Arthur Young, who saw them 
in 1776, thus speaks of them—“ Fine wool is certainly a very consi- 


derable object, provided it is gained on a well-formed carcass; but if 
| a fine coat is procured at the expense of a thin chine, low fore-end, and 


rising back-bone, the advantage is purchased teo dearly. The faults 
most common in the South-Down breed are these three. They are 
found very general, even in the best flocks, inasmuch as not more than 
one sheep in a hundred, perhaps in two hundred, is to be scen tolcra- 
bly free from them.” 

Since that time, they have materially improved, yet not by any a1- 


imixture of foreign bloed, for even the cross with the Leicesters was a 


failure, and the promised advantages to be derived from the Merinos 
were delusive. The sheep owners began better to understand, and 
carefully to practise, the true principles of breeding. The “ serting” 
of their flocks was no longer left tothe menial; the sexual intercourse 
of the sheep was no longera matter almost of chance-medley: but a 


|\systein of selection was adopted, and sedulously followed. In addi- 


tion to this, as has been already remarked, there was a great improve. 
ment in agriculture generally. The introduction of the turnip hus- 


;bandry enabled the farmer to keep more sheep on the same quantity 


of land, and to keep them better, and, in fact, to feed them up earli- 
er and more certainly to that development of form and utility cf which 
they were capable, “They are now,” says Mr. Ellman, “much im- 
proved, both in shape and constitution. They are smaller in bone 
equally hardy, with a greater disposition to fatten, and much hea ier 
in carcass when fat. They used seldom to fatten until they were fcur 


|| years old; but it would now be a rare sight to see a pen of South. 


Down wethers at market more than two years old, and many are killed 
before they reach that age.” : 

For an account of the most perfcct form of the South-Down cher Pp; 
the reader is referred back to page 111 of this Treatise, where a de- 
scription is given of what a hill or down sheep cught to be: and to 
which may be added, that this animal has a patience cf occasicna! 
short keep, and an endurance of hard stocking s« arcely surpassed by 
any other sheep, an carly maturity, not inferior to that of the Leice«. 
ters, the flesh finely grained, and the wool of the most useful quality. 

The Scuth-Down sheep are pojled; but it is probable that the crigi- 
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sheep was probably horned. The ram that was sacrificed by Abra- 
ham, instead of his son, was entangled in a thicket by his horns; and 
it is not unusual to find among the male South-Down lambs some with 
small horns. 

The dusky or sometimes black hue of the head and legs of the South- 
Downs not only proves the original colour of the sheep, and perhaps 
of all sheep, but the later period at which it was seriously attempted 
to getrid of this dingy hue. In almost every flock, notwithstanding 
the great care which is now taken to prevent it, parti-coloured lambs 
will be dropped; some with large black spots, some half black, and 
some entirely black. A writer in the “Annals of Agriculture,” states 
that “he has frequently had twelve or fourteen perfectly black lambs, 
although he never kept a black ram or ewe.” From this he draws the 
conclusion, that their original colour was black; that art alone produc- 
ed the white wool; and that, if the best of the South-Downs were left 
ina wild state, they would in a few years become black again. 

There are no sheep more healthy than the South-Downs. They sel- 
dom suffer from the hydatid on the brain, nor, on the majority of the 
farms, are they so much exposed to the rot as in many other districts. 
Their general health may be much connected with this frequent change 
of food, and their periodical journeys to and from the fold. 

The rams are usually put with the ewes about the middle of Octo- 
ber, and remain with them three or four weeks. The careful breeder, 
where his farm will admit of it, puts only one ram to a certain number 
of ewes in each enclosure; about forty to a lamb ram, and eighty to 
ene fully grown. He thus knows the progeny of each ram, a circum- 
stance of no little importance with regard to the improvement of the 
breed. At the end of the third or fourth week, the whole flock is 
again put together; two or three rams being left with them in case any 
of the ewes should still remain at heat. 

It is believed that the treatment of the ewes at this time has consi- 
derable connexion with the number of lambs which they will produce. 
If they are well kept, a considerable proportion of them will have 
twins. It is possible that the stimulus of plentiful and nutritious food 
may have some influence on the number of lambs; but if the farming 
arrangements of the sheep-breeder should render it desirable for his 
stock thus rapidly to multiply, he would be most likely to accomplish 
his object by breeding from rams and ewes that were twins. No fact 
can be more clearly established than an hereditary tendency to fecun- 
dity. 

The average dead weight of the South-Down wether varies from 
eight to eleven stones; but Mr. Grantham exhibited a pen of three 
sheep in the last show of the Smithfield Club, (1835,) one of them 
weighing twenty stones three pounds; a second, twenty stones six 
pounds, and the third twenty-one stones. 

The average weight of the fleece of a South-Down hill sheep was 
stated by Mr. Luccock, in 1800, to be two pounds; it has now increased 
to three pounds. The fleece of the lowland sheep that used to be three 
pounds, is now three and a half or four pounds. This is the natura! 
consequence of the different mode of feeding, and the larger size of 
the animal. The length of the staple in the hill sheep rarely exceed- 
ed two inches in length, and was oftener not more than one and a half} 
inches; it is now more than two inches, and in some of the lowland 
sheep it has reached to four inches. The number of hill sheep had 
rather decreased since 1800, and those in the lowlands had materially 
so; but now that South-Down wool is once more obtaining a remune- 
rating price, the flocks are becoming larger than they were. The co- 
lour of the wool differs materially, according to the colour of the soil. 
The shortest and the finest wool is produced on the chalky soil, where 
the sheep have to travel far for the food; but there is a harshness 
and brittleness about this wool which was always seriously objected to, 

The microscopic appearance of the South-Dowa wool Is delineated 
in page 90. The fibre is the six-hundredth part of an inch in diameter ; 
that of the Saxony wool being but the eight-hundred-and-fourth part. 
‘The serrations are only 2,080 to an inch; while in the Saxony wecol 
2.720 were observed in the same space. 

The practice of letting and selling rams was more prevalent and 
profitable among the breeders of the South-Down sheep, than of any 
other kind, except the Leicesters. At the sheep-shearing at Wolurn, 
in 1800, a South-Down ram belonging to the Duke cf Bedford, was let 
for one season at 80 guineas, two others at 40 guineas each. and four 
more at 28 guineas each. This practice has been of later years pur- 
sued extensively and profitably by Messrs. Eliman, Grantham, Todd, 
and others. 

Two years previously to this, the Emperor of Russia bought two of 
Mr. Ellman’s rams, in order to try the effect of the cress on the north- 


ern sheep. The Duke of Bedford, at the request of Mr. Ellman, put 


a price upon them, observing that he did not wish to charge a foreiga 
sovereign, who had dene him so much honor, more than any other iIn- 
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nal breed was horned. It has been shown that the primitive breed of H The pure South-Downs have penetrated to almost every pari of 











| kingdom, and everywhere they have succeeded when care was taken 
|that the locality and the soil were suited to the breed; except that on 
the northern hills, where the Cheviots and black-faced sheep wander, 
they have not thriven so well as on their native downs.—Library of 
Useful Knowledge, Farmers’ Series. 


ON THE USE OF LIME AS A MANURE—By M. Pvvis. 
Translated for the Farmers’ Register from the Annales de [ Agriculture Fran- 
eaise, Of 1835.—( Concluded from page 98.) 

ABSORPTION OF PLANTS, IN VEGETATION ON CULTIVATED SOILS. 

32. Vegetation on uncultivated soils operates under conditions alto- 
gether different from those of the cultivated, so that the results receive 
modifications which it is important to examine. 

Nature produces, and continues to produce, all the vegetable mass in 
spontaneous growth, without any other condition than the aliernation 
and succession of species. In vegetation on cultivated land, by bring- 
ing together the same individual plants, which are to grow abundantly 
on a soil and :n a climate which, in most cases, are not those which 
nature had designed, there are required, besides the general condition 
of alternation of the species, frequent tillage of the soil, and means to 
repair its losses, that the culture may be productive aml be continued. 
However, with these new conditions, the force of absorption of plants 
on the atmosphere still furnishes the greater part of the vegetable prin- 
ciples in soils not limed—and still more in imed seils. 

To form a2 precise idea, we will take it in the land of the writer, its 
culture and its biennial rotation. As the same qualities of soil are 
found elsewhere, as no particular circumstance increases or impairs its 
products, there would be found similar results, for the same qualities 
of soil, with a different culture. The inferences which we will draw 
from ours will apply then to all others. 

On our soil of the third class, [or worst quality,] fallow returns every 
two years, with a biennial manuring of 120 quintais to the hectare. 
This mass contains more than four-fifths of water, which should not be 
eounted as manure, and consequently the substance which serves for 
the reparation of the soil is reduced to 24 quintals. We reap, in rye, 
straw, and buckwheat, after the year of fallow, a dry weight of 40 to 
50 quintals on an average. If it is supposed that all the manure is 
consumed, or employed in forming vegetable substance, still the soil 
would have furnished 18 to 20 quintals more than it received, and 
which excess would be due to the power of absorption, whether of the 
soil or of the plants, on the atmosphere. 

On land of middle quality, which yields a crop every year, witha 
double manuring, that is to say, of 48 quintals of dry manure, in two 
years there is a product of wheat, maize, cr potatoes, which amounts 
to from 12 to 15,000 weight, 120 to 150 quiatals, of which two-thirds, 
or 80 quintals at least, are derived from absorption. 

On soils of good quality, with a manuring of one-third more than the 
last, which is equal to 64 quintals of the dry substance to the hectare, 
there are obtained of dry products, in grain, straw, roots, or hay, double 
of the last, or nearly so, of which three-fourths, or 180 quintals, are due 











to the power of absorption. 

Lastly—upon the most fertile soils, (sels d’exceplion,) where ma- 
nures are useless, the product, often double, or at least half as much 
more than the last inentioned, will amount to 360 quintals to the hec- 
tare in two years. This product would be, as in spontaneous vegeta- 
tion, entirely due to absorption. 

We should have, then, to represent the products of two years, in 
quintals, in the four classes of soil under consideration, the progressive 
amounts of 42, 130, 240, 360; or, by deducting from these products the 
weight of the manure, we would have, to represent the power of ab- 
sorption, the progression 18, 82, 176, 360 quintals. From this is de- 
duced, as the first conclusion, that, supposing the plants have consumed 
and annihilated all the substance of the manure given, (which is beyond 
the truth,) plants receive a much greater part of their substance from 
the atmosphere than from the soil; and that this power of drawing 
food from the atmosphere increases with the goodness of quality in 
| soils. 

33. The proportion of fixed substances, or ashes, in agricultural] pro 
ducts, is 43 pounds to the 1,000, and consequently, in our four classes 
of land, the quantity amounts to 180, 559, 1,032, 1,548 pounds. But the 
soluble saline substances form at least half of these ashes: they are 
then pro:luced in the two years of the rotation, in the quantities of 9), 
| 279, 516, 774 pounds. But, according to Kirwan, barn yard manure 
yields two per cent of soluble salis: then the manure given to these 
soils contained 48, 96, pounds, 128 of saline substances, which, being 
ideducted from the preceding quantities, leave the four classes of soils 
istated 42, 183, 388, 774 pounds of products in soluble salts, in two years 
of the rotation, gained solely by the absorbing forces of the soil and of 
| plants, 
34. But, in the same soils, with the same manures and the same til- 
|lage, by the addition to the thickness of the ploughed layer of only 








dividua!. The price fixed by the Duke was 300 guineas for the two, 
and he purchased two more for himsolf at the same rate. 


‘one-thousandth part of lime, the products, whether volatile or fixed, 
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are increased in a striking manner: the soil of the first named (or| principles, in all the parts of the soil which receive the atmospheric 

lower) quality reaches the product of the second—the second rises one-| influences. 

half or more—and that of the best (of the manured soils) increases a) But salts are also formed in plants. The nitrate cf potash, which 

fourth. Thus, our scale of product becomes 130,200,300 quintals—and| takes the place of sugar in the beet—the oxalate of potash, so abun- 

deducing the manure, 106,152,236 quintals, for the two years of the ro-| dant in sorrel—the carbonate of potash in fern, in the tops of potatoes, 

tation. The most fertile soil (sol d’exception) cannot receive lime be-| and in almost all vegetables in the first period of their life—the sul- 

neficially, because it contains it already; these lands all belong to al-| phate of potash in tobacco—the nitrate of potash in turnsole and in 

luvions, where the calcareous principle has almost always been found | pellitory—prove, without reply, that vegetation forms salts as it forms 

in greater or less proportion. the proper juices of plants, since the soil contains the one kind no | 
35. The product of fixed principles [as ashes] in the three classes of| more than the other. But can we say where plants take the elements 

limed soils, would be 559,868,129 pounds, and in soluble salts 278,-/ necessary for all these formations? They can take them only in the 

430,645 pounds, and, deducting the soluble salts of the manure, the| soil by means of their roots, or in the atmosphere—in the soil, which 

quanties would be 230,334,525. A light addition of lime has then! would itself take them in the atmosphere, in proportion to the con 

doubled the force of absorption, and almost tripled the quantity of sa-| sumptions of plants—or directly in the atmosphere by means of their : 

line principles produced. One of the most remarkable effects of lime} leaves, which would there gather these elements. And if the analyses 1 
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consists then, in making a soil produce a much greater proportion of 
sa ine principles: andif the experiments of M. Lecoq upon the efficacy 
of saline substances on vegetation are to be admitted, it would be in| 
part to the phenomenon of their producticn that lime would owe its) 
fertilizing effect. 





of the soils, and of the atmosphere, show almost none of these ele- 
ments, it will be necessary to conclude from it that the substances 
which analysis has found there, are themselves, or would furnish if de- 
composed, the elements of the saline substances, although science may 
not yet have taught us the means of reaching that end. 

39. The formation of lime, like that of the saline principles necessary 







36. It results from what precedes, that salts are formed in the soil or | 
in vegetables: thus we see every day the nitrates of potash and of lime} to plants, is an operation which employs all the forces of vegetation— 
form under our eyes in the soil, or elsewhere, without any thing indi-; and these forces, directed to this formation, have no energy left to givea 
cating to us the origin of the potash which is contained. But potash) great development to plants: but when the vegetable fins the calcare- V 
itself again forms spontaneously in drawn ashes, according to the ob-, ous principles already formed in the soil, it makes use of them, and 
servations of the chemist Gelhen. We see salts also renewed in the! preserves all its forces to increase its own vigor and size. 
artificial nitre beds, with the aid of moisture and exposure to the air.|| It would then resu't, from al! that has been said, that lime modifies 
But it is the presence of lime that determines this formation more par-! the texture of the soil—makes it more friable—invigorates it—r-n ers 
ticularly. The nitrates abound in the ruins of demolished cdifices;| it more permeable—gives it the power to better resist moisture as well 
they are formed in the walls, and in all parts of houses situated in| as dryness—that it produces in the soil the humate of lime which en 
damp places; they effloresce on the buildings of chalk in Champagne ;} closes a powerful means of fertility—that lime increases much the 
they are produced spontaneously in the ploughed lands of the kingdom| energy of the soil and of plants to draw from the atmesphere the vola- 
of Murcia. The effect, which we see that the calcareous principle pro-| tile substances of which plants are composed, oxygen, hydrogen, car- 
duces every where, we think it produces in all the soils to which itis) bon and azote—that the limed soil in furnishing to plants the lime 
given, and where meet the circumstances which favor the formation of which they need, relieves the soil and plants from employing their 














nitrates, viz: humidity, vegetable mould, and exposure totheair. But, 
according to the experiments of M. Lecog and others, and the opinion 
which is established of the old agriculturists, the nitrates are the most 
fertilizing salts. It would be then to their formation, which it pro- 
motes in the soil, that lime owes, in part, its effect on vegetation. | 

37. The foreogoing proofs of the daily formation in the soil, and by 
vegetable life, of saline ani earthy compounds, taken in nature ani on 


a great scale, are doubtless sufficient: but they may sti!l be supported | 


by the experiments and opinions of able men who have adopted the, 
same system. 

And first—in the experiment of Van Helmont, in five years, a willow, 
of five pounds grew to weigh 169, and had caused a loss of only two 
ounces to the soil which bore it. Butthe 164 pounds which the willow 
had taken contained five pounds of ashes, which are due entirely to 
absorption, since the leaves an: the other droppings of five years, which 
were not saved, would have given at least one pound of ashes, which 
makes up for, besites all that which, in spite of the sheet of lead which 
covered the top of the vessel in which the willow grew, it might have 
received in the waterings, afid from other fortuitous circumstances. | 
Boyle has repeated and confirmed this experiment in all its parts. 

Lampadius, in different isolated compartments, some filled with alu- 
mine, others with silex, other with [carbonate of] lime, all pure, has 
made plants to grow, of which the burning has yielded to analysis like 
resu!ts; and which, consequently, contained earths which were not in 
the soils which bore them. } 

Saussure, in establishing that plants do not take in the soil more than i 
a twentieth of their substance, in extract of mould and in carbonic acid, || 
has necessarily established, by the same means, that almost the whole. 
amount of fixed principles do not proceed from the soil. | 

Bracannot has analyzed lichens, which contained more than half, 
their weight of oxalate of lime—and he has o!:served others covered 
with crusts of carbonate of lime, when there was none of this earth in) 
the neighborhood. 

Shrader, in burning plants grown in substances which did not con- 
tain any earthy principle, has found in their ashes, earths and salts 
which were neither in the seeds sown, nor in the pulverized matters 
in which the plants grew. 

Lastly—the analyses of Saussure, though showing more of the car- 
bonate of lime in the ashes of plants which grew on calcareous soils) 
than on soils not calcareous, yet, nevertheless, they formed more than 
a sixth of the ashes from vegetables on silicious soils—and Einhoff has 
found sixty-five per cent of lime in the ashes of pines grown on silicious || 
soil. The labors of science then confirm what we have above esta- 
bished, that plants, or the soil, form salts and earths. 

38. The fertilizing effect of fallow, or ploughing, of moving tr | 


' 


working the soils, prove still more that all these circumstances deter- 
mine the formation of fertilizing principles, and probably of saline 
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' powers to produce it—and finally, that lime promotes the formation of 
fixed substances, earthy or saline, necessary to vegetables. All t is 
whole of reciprocal action and reaction of lime, on the soil, plants, and 
atmosphere, explains ina plausible manner its fertilizing properties. 
We would, consequently, have nearly arrived at the resolving of an 
important agricultural problem, upon which were accumulated all 
these doubts. 
THE AMOUNT OF LIME TAKEN UP BY VEGETATION. 

40. The ashes of plants from calcarecus soils, or those which have 
been made so by manures, contain thirty per cent of the carbonate and 
phosphate cf lime, which, by taking cff the crop, is lost to the soil. But 
the product of limed land of middle quality, is during the two years of 
the course of crops, about 20,000 pounds of dry products to the hectare, 
which contain a litt'e less than a hectolitre of lime in the calcareous 
compounds of the ashes. The vegetation has then used half a hecto- 
litre a year. But we have shown that there was necessary, on an ave- 
rage, three hectulitres per hectare each year. Vegetation then does 
not take up, in nature, but a sixth of the lime which is given profita- 
bly to the soil; the other five-sixths are lust, are carried away by the 
water, descend to the lower beds of earth, are combined, or serve to 
form other compounds, perhaps even the saline compounds, of which 
we have seen that lime so powerfully favors the formation. Another 
portion, also, without doubt, remains in the soil, and serves to form 
this reserve, which in the end dispenses, for many years, with the re- 
petition of liming. 

OF THE EXHAUSTION OF THE SOIL BY LIMING. 

41. “ Lime,” it is said, “only enriches the old men; or it enriches fa- 
thers and ruins sons.” This is indeed what experience proves, when, on 
light soils, limed heavily, or without composts coming between, suc- 
cessive grain crops have been made without rest, without alternations 
of grass crops, or without giving to the soil alimentary manures in sui- 
table proportion. It is also whathas happened when magnesia, mixed 
with lime, has carried to the soil its exhausting stimulus. But when 
lime has been used in moderation—when, without overburdening the 


| Jand with exhausting crops, they have been alternated with green crops 
| —and when manure has been given in proportion to the products taken 


off—ihe prudent cultivator then sees continue the new fecundity which 
the lime has brought, without the soil showing any sign of exhaustion. 
No where has there been complaint made of argillaceous soils being 
damaged by lime; and the productiveness of light soils is sustained in 
every case that the lime was used in compost. 

In America, where the lime of oyster shells has taken the place of 
that of magne¢sian limestone, the complaints of the exhausting effects 
of lime have ceased. 

HEALTHINESS GIVEN TO THE SOIL AND TO THE COUNTRY BY CALCARE> 
OUS AGENTS, 
42. The unhealthiness of a country is not caused by the accumula- 
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tion of water, not from soil being covered by water. Places on the bor- | 


ders of water do not become sickly except when the water has quitted 
some part of the surface which it previously overflowed, and the sum- 
mer’s sun heats the uncovered soil, and causes the decomposition of 
the remains of all kinds of matter left by the water, and contained in 
the upper layers of the soil. Thus ponds are not unhealthy, except 
when drought, by lowering the waters, leaves extensive margins bare. 
to be acted on by the sun and air. In rainy years, fevers on the bor- 
ders of ponds are rare. 


Epidemic diseases most often arise on the borders of marshes laid}! 


dry—in the neighborhood of mud thrown out of ditches or pits—and 
in the course of bringing new land into cultivation, where the plough- 
ed soil is for the first time exposed to the summer’s sun. In the inte- 
rior of Rome, the vineyards, the gardens are remarkably unhealthy— 


while the sickness disappears where the emanations from the soil are}; 


prevented by buildings. In the Pontine marshes, they cover the dried 
parts with water to arrest the danger of their effluvia. It is then from 
the soil, and not from the waters at its surface, that insalubrious ema- 
nation proceed. Waters placed on the surface, always in motion, agi- 
tated by every wind, are not altered in quality, and do not become un- 
healthy ; but whenever they are contained in some place without power 
to receive exterior influences, or to have motion, they are altered in 
their odor, taste, and consequently injured in relation to health. 


Whenever water then, without covering the soil, penetrates the up-|| 


per layer without being able to run through the subsoil, it remains 
without motion, and stagnant, within the soil—is changed by the sum- 
mer’s sun, serves to hasten the putrefaction of the broken down vege- 
table remains in or on the mould, and the exhalations from the ground 
become unhealthy. Thus are all drained marshes, of which the sur- 
face only is dry, while the water still penetrates the subsoil—thus, all 
the margins of rivers which have been covered by recent inundations 
of summer, are unhealthy; thus also, (for a great and unhappy ex- 
ample,) the argillo-silicious plateaux, whenever the closeness of the 
subsoil does not let the water pass through, produce, in dry years, at the 
close of summer, emanations which attack the health of the inhabitants. 

43. But this unhappy effect appears almost no where in calcareous 
regions: the margins of lakes and ponds there situated do not produce 
the same unhealthiness, and even the marshy grounds there are less 
unhealthy. 


The waters which spring out of, or run over calcareous beds, are al- 
ways healthy to drink The borers of Artesian Wells are anxious 
that the water which they obtain, to be good, may come out of the 
calcareous strata which they go through. When the waters which 
hold carbonate of lime in solution in carbonic acid, run over the surface, 
they give health to the meadows, in changing the nature and quantity 
of the products. 

Linneus thought that the unhealthiness ef most countries depended 
on the nature of the water, and was owing to the argillaceous parti- 
cles which they contain; now these argillaceous particles are always 
precipitated by the caleareouscompounds. For this reason, the waters 
which stand upon, or run over mar! or calcareous rock, are almost al- 
ways limpid and clear, because the argillaceous particles have been 
precipitated by the effect of the solution in the water of the calcareous 
principle, which is itself dissolved by an excess of carbonic acid. 

We are not far from believing, then, that throwing rich marl, or 
limestone, into a well of muddy and brackish water, might have the 
effect, in part at least, of clearing it, and making it healthy to drink. 
This remedy, if it should not be as useful as we think, at least could 
not produce any injury. 

Lime, in all its combinations, destroys the miasmata dangerous to 
life. Its chloride annihilates all bad odors, arrests putrefaction, and 
in short, has subjected the plague of Egypt to the skill and courage of 
Parisot. The white wash of lime upon infected buildings, upon the 
walls and mangers of stables, is regarded as serving to destroy the con- 
tagious miasmata of epidemic and epizootic diseases. 

Lime destroys the plants of humid and marshy soils, and makes 


those suitable to better soils spring up: then its effects is to give heal-}} 


thiness or vigor to the soil, to dry it, and make it more mellow and 
permeable. The water then is no longer without motion, and altered 
consequently in its condition. The limed soil, then, to the depth it is 
ploughed, ought to change the nature of its emanations as well as its 
products; and if the lower strata or subsoil, send up emanations, these 
effluvia, in passing through the improved layers of soil, where the cal- 
careous agent is always at work and developing all its aftinities, ought 
also to be modified, and take the character of those of the upper bed. 
The limed soil, then, it would seem, ought to be made healthy. 


But what we maintain here by induction, by reasoning, is fortunately 
Among all the countries in which lime} 
has carried and established fertility, there is not cited, that I know of,|| harvest often compensates for all the labor and expense. 
a single one where intermittent fevers prevail—while they have never,| 


a fact of extensive experience. 


disappeared in a country even where an active culture draws good 
products from the impermeable argillo-silicious soil. 


44. To extend the great benefit of healthiness to the whole of a coun- 
try, it is no doubt necessary that the whole country should receive the 
|health-giving agent. However, on every farm in proportion as liming 
is extended over its surface, the chances of disease will be seen to di- 
‘minish—and the healthiness of the country will keep pace with the 
|progress of its fertility. 


RESULT OF THE USE OF IMPROVING MANURES ON THE SOIL OF FRANCE 
IN GENERAL. 

45. Three-fourths of the whole territory of France, to be rendered 
fruitful, have need of calcareousagents. Ifthe third of this extent has al- 
ready received them, (which we believe is above the truth,) upon the 
other two-thirds, or the half of the whole, the agricultural products, 
by this operation, would be increased one-half or more, or one-fifth of 
the total amount. But agriculture, in enriching itself will increase its 
power, its capital, and its population ; and will naturally carry its exu- 
berant forces, its energies and activity to operate on the greater part 
of the 7,000,000 cf hectares of land now [en friche] untilled, waste, 
and without product. By bringing these lands into cultivation and fer- 
tilizating them by liming, or by paring and burning the surface, they 
‘would be made to yield at least une-sixth of the total product. The 
gross product of the French soil, then increased by a third or more, 
might also give employment and sustenance to a population one-third 
greater than France now possesses ; and this revolution due succes- 
'sively to the tillage of the soil, to annual improvements keeping pace 
| with the progressive increase of crops, would be insensible. The state 
| would grow in force, in vigor, in wealth, in an active and moral popu- 
jlation, which would be devoted to peace, and to the country, because 
\it would belong to this new and meliorated soil. And this great result 
|would be owing simply to applying calcareous manures to the extent of 
the soils of France which require them- 
| 46. Upon our extent of 54,000,000 of hectares, our population, in- 
icreased to 44,000,000, would have for each, one hectare and a quar- 
‘ter, and wouid be less confined than the 24,000,000 of inhabitants of 
,the English soil, who have only one hectare to the head; and yet our 
,soilis at least as good, and it is more favored by climate. And then our 
/neighbors consume in their food atleast a fourth or fifth of meat, while 
only one-fifteenth of the food of our population consists of meat; and as 
there is required twelve or fifteen times the space to produce meat as 
bread, it follows that twice the extent of soil is necessary to support 
an Englishman asa Frenchman. Hence it results, that with an in- 
crease of one-third, our population would still have a large surplus pro- 
duct which would not existin England, with an equal increase of popu- 
lation and equal ‘increase of products of agriculture. 

But this prosperity of the country, (yet far distant, but towards 
which, however, we will be advanced daily,) would be still much less 
| than in the department of the North, wherea hectares nearly support two 
linhabitants. And yet they have more thana sixth of their soil in woods, 
marshes, or unproductive lands; they have, besides, another sixth, and 
of their best ground, in creps of commerce, which consume a great part 
of their manure, and which are exported almost entirely. This pro- 
|digious result is, without doubt, owing in part toa greater extent of 
good soil than is found elsewhere ; but it is principally owing there, as 
well as in England, to the regular use of calcareous manures. As we 
have seen, more than two-thirds of this ‘country [the Nor:h] belongs 
to the class of soils not calcareous, to the argillo-silicious plateaux, and 
makes use of lime, marl, or ashes of all kinds. 

47. After this great result of increased productiveness, that upon 
health, althcugh applied to the least extent of surface, would be most 
precious. Upon one-sixth of our country the population is sickly, sub- 
ject to intermittent and often fatal fevers, and the deaths exceed in num- 
ber the births. Well! upon this soil without marshes, calcareous ma- 
inures would bring a growing population, more numerous than that of 
our now healthy parts of the country—and as labor would offer itself 
from every side, these regions, made healthy, would soon be those 
where the people would be most happy, the richest, and the most ra- 
|pidly increasing in numbers. 
| 48. If we are not under an illusion, the calcareous principle and its 
| properties upon the soil, form the great compensation accorded by the 
‘Supreme Author to man, in condemning him to till the earth. Three- 
fourths of our soil, seem not to produce, except by force of pain and 
labor, the vegetables absolutely necessary for man. On all sides, and 
‘often beneath surface so little favored, is found placed the substance 
‘necessary to the soil to render it as fertile as the best ground, to ena- 
ble the cultivator to use for his profit the vegetable mould which it con- 











tains and has been accumulating for ages—and to cause the entire soil 
| to be covered by a population active, moral, and well employed. And this 
| precious condiment, this active principle of vegetation, is only needed 
\to be applied in small proportions, to obtain products of which the first 
And to com- 
plete the benefit, insalubrity, which efilicts the infertile soil, disappears ; 
ithe new population finds there at the same time strength, riches, and 
‘health. There, without doubt, is one of the most happy harmonies of 
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the creation, one of the greatest blessings with the Supreme Author 
has endowed the laborious man who is devoted to the cultivation of the 
earth. 
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Young Men’s Department. 


HINTS TO YOUNG FARMERS. 











I don’t know a principle more important to be cherished, by all ages|} 


and conditions, than an habitual reliance, under Providence, on one’s 
own exertions, for the comforts and enjoyments of life, and the respect 
and good will of society. Stimulated by this principle, and governed 
by a rigid adherence to honesty ani virtue, the mind and body are 


kept in healthful exercise, and the best faculties of our nature are call- || 


ed into action. How many of our first men have carned a name for 
nsefulness, and risen from poverty to wealth, by the practice of this 
salutary rule. And how many others can we recognize, who have sunk 
into indolence and vice, and Jost the dignity of freemen, from the want 
of its vivifying influence—from a slothful dependance upon patrimoni- 


al or public aid, for a character and for subsistence. Wealthy parents)| 
are apt to forget, and their sons often do not learn to appreciate, till}, 
too late, the importance of those habits in youth which can alone se-|| 


cure comfort and respectability in manhood. Neither our fortunes nor 


virtues are likely to descend, unaccompanied by the habits which pro-|| 


cured and established them, as patrimonies to our children. 

The mutability of fortune is thus beautifully described, I may say 
drawn, by the pen of Kennepy, in his late address before the American 
Institute :— 

“Our country is a country of busy men. Whatever gives facility and 
expansion to labor, benefits every class of the community. Unlike the 
European States, we have no piles of hoarded wealth to be transmit- 
ted in mass to our posterity. Opulence, among us, isa gilded pyramid 
that stands upon a pedestal of ice, and its foundations are perpetually 
melting in the sun:—the stream that flows from them may fertilize the 
jand, and may spread bloom and beauty over barren places; but the 
pyramid itself falls in its appointed time, to be built up again by other 
hands and to adorn other sites. Our laws, which forbid the accumula- 
tion of hereditary treasure, have reiterated to the American citizen, 
that ‘sad sentence of an ancient date,’—tha', ‘like an Emmet, he must 
ever moil,’—and they have promised to labor fulness cf honors. In 
providing, therefore, for the industry of posterity, we but hew out for 
ourselves and our posterity a better and more auspicious destiny.” 

Frank Stevens was the youngest of seven sons, whose common fa- 
ther was considered a man of some fortune, and he belonged withal to 
one of the learned professions. The elder boys, left pretty much to 
their own guidance, grew up in habits of indolence, and failed to raise, 
upon a good farm, the necessary provisions for the family. Frank, 
finding himself taxed with all the chores, and most of the labor on the 
farm, resolved to take care of himself. With this view he applied, at 
14, to be put to a trade; and although rather humiliating to tamily 
pride, he succeeded in obtaining his parents’ consent. From that mo- 
ment, Frank abandoned all hope of family aid; and resolutely deter- 
mined to depend on his industry and good conduct alone for success in 
lite. Without detailing his history, it is sufficient to say, that he has 
been eminently successful; and now enjoys a goodly share of the com- 
forts of life, and of the respect of all who know him. He supported 
his aged parents during the Jast years of their lives; and has been the 
happy instrument of relieving his brothers from pecuniary embarrass- 
ment. Frank has often told me, in relating his adventures, that but 


shop, and family hearth in the neighborhood. The school-house is the 
former and the nourisher of the mind in the district. It is the place 
where the farmer, the mechanic, and the mothers receive their educa- 
tion. The school-houses of this state have given us prosperity, our 
‘enterprise, and our controlling station among the states. They have 
‘made it the “Empire State ;” for what are natural facilities unless 
‘there is mind to take advantage of them? Blow out the light of these 
|institutions—let darkness rest upon the buildings, and we would soon 
'grope our way to the savage state. Shut the door of the school-house, 
,and agriculture is forgotten, manufactures cease, and commerce stops. 
Strike from existence these intellectual fountains, which are daily pour- 
ing light and liberty over the land, and all is night—the darkness of 
| midnight and barbarism. r 
Friends of education! to neglect these school-houses is as criminal, 
and shows the same want of patriotism and philanthropy, as to destroy 


\them. Have you thought of this?—Common School Assistant. 
| a 
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TO IMPROVE THE SOIL AND THE MIND. 








| LEGISLATIVE ENCOURAGEMENT TO AGRICULTURE. 

| We think it is pretty well settled, that the law for distributing, among 
ithe several states, the surplus moneys which shall remain in the na- 
‘tional treasury on the first day of next month, WILL NoT be repealed ; 
‘and that this state will receive, as her distributive share of the fund, if 
‘her legislature do not reject the proffered boon, more than SIX MIL- 
LIONS of dollars. The suggestion that this money is to be received 
in the nature of a loan, to be returned again to the national treasury, 
'we deem fallacious. It is an excess, above the reasonable wanis of 
ithe government, and if not distributed, it is apprehended, will be use- 
lessly expended. If expended by the states, in education, internal im- 
provements and the encouragement of agriculture, its benefits will be 
palpable and abiding. We shall at all times be obliged to contribute 
our share, in one way or another, of the expense of the general go- 
'vernment, even if we decline to take the six millions—and we shall 
have to contribute no more than our share if we do take them, Hence 
it admits of no doubt that we ought to take the money. But were it 
even a loan, to be refunded, the money will be expended, and will 
|have to be paid, directly or indirectly, by the consuming land-holding 
interest ; and it is therefore right, from this consideration alone, that 
_a portion of it should go to increase the value and products of the land, 
| Jtis important, therefore, to every class of our citizens, that in the 
‘application of these moneys, by our legislature, some permanent pro- 
ivision should be made to encourage and improve the labors of agricul 
‘ture. The present time is full of admonition, which cannot be misap- 
'prehended, that the substantial interests of the state are mainly depend- 
lent upon her agriculture—that this is in fact the commander, or ba- 
‘lance wheel, which controls and regulates all the minor machinery of 
‘society. The present high price of every article of farm produce, and 
our humiliating dependence upon foreign nations for bread stuffs, to 
avert the evils of famine, should surely teach us the necessity of giving 
to that great branch of national industry, which feeds and enriches us 
‘all, the substantial aid which shall stimulate its exertions, instruct and 
‘aid its labors, and multiply its products. Every dollar judiciously ap- 
‘plied to this object, will be like seed deposited in a good soil—it will 





yield its fifty fold and its hundred fold ; and the increase will alike add 
to the wealth and comforts of all—to the rich and the poor—to the 


for the early determination he made, to rely upon himself, he should not} merchant, mechanic, manufacturer and farmer. It will benefit all, 


now probably have been worth a sous, in money or reputation. And he 
has settled it as a maxim in his own mind, that a sprout is not likely to 


do so well, or produce so fine fruit, when left to grow under the shade of'|\ 


its parent tree, as when early removed, and accustomed to depend upon its 
own roots for nourishment and support. My observation in life has in- 
duced me to believe that Frank’s rule is not far from being true. 

To the enterprising young farmer and mechanic, the example of 
Frank Stevens should not be lost. Habits of youth, be they good or be 
they bad, almost invariably retain an influence through life. The 
young mind is like a sheet of white paper, on which every one writes 


his own character, which it is extremely difficult in after times to alter}! 


or obliterate. It is the acquisition of knowledge, and the useful appli- 


cation of time, that elevates the civilized above the savage state; and) 


the further we would be from the latter, the greater should be our ex- 
ertions to be wise and virtuous. The public are ever most disposed to 
help them who evince an ability to help themselves. 





OUR SCHOOL HOUSES. 

These humble institutions, standing upon almost every acre of our 
land and scattering light in every direction, are the guardians of free- 
dom, and strength of our country. From every one of our one hundred 
thousand school-houses in this republic, there goes forth a stream of 





light that falls upon, and cheers, and improves, every farm, and work- 





‘because all will participate in the general prosperity, which nothing so 
‘much promotes as a high state of agricultural improvement. 

| We will venture to suggest a proposition for public consideration ; 
and we would impress it upon the farming community, and upon all 
|others who may approve of the suggestion, to take immediate steps to 
memorialize the legislature, and to instruct their representatives, in 
‘the matter. The proposition is this, that the legislature be asked to 
appropriate two hundred thousand dollars, or ONE THIRTIETH PaRT, of 
| the sum which we are expected to receive in January, for the improve- 
‘ment of agriculture; and that a portion of this sum, say one-half or 
more, be especially set apart to sustain, for a term of years, county 
agricultural societies. 

We will not now stop to prove the utility of agricultural societies. 
It would be supererogation. They have won for themselves a reputa- 
ition for usefulness. They have produced the greatest benefits, to the 
imoral habits as well as to the pecuniary interests, of all communities 
'where they have been well conducted. For proof of this, we refer to 
Great Britain, to France, to our sister states, and our own state. But 
lthey want here, what they receive elsewhere, to develop all their use- 
| fulness—the aid and patronage of the government. Massachusetts has 
adopted a liberal policy in these matters, and experience has demon- 
strated its wisdom; she gives to her county societies a sum equal to 
'what the inhabitants of each respectively raise for this purpose; and 
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she finds that these gratuities, after fertilizing her soil, and improv. 
ing the moral condition of her population, flow back to her treasury 
again in increased volume. 

Our remarks upon this subject apply to other states as well as to 
New-York. There never was so auspicious an opportunity, and such 
may never again occur, for the farmers to claim trom the legislztive 
bodies of our country, that aid, which the interests of agr.culture, and 
of the nation, demand, as the present. ‘hey have hitherto obtained 
little or no directaid, because they have not asked for it. If the claim 
is made promptly, and with spirit and unanimity, it will not, it cannot be 
refuscd. No ume should be Jost, therefore; and if our brother jour- 
nalists would prompt their readers on the subject, we should hope for 
the best results. 

lt was resolved, in the last State Agricultural Conventicn, that ano- 
ther convention should be held at the Capitol, in Albany, on the first 
Thursday in February next, at 4 0’clock P.M. This will aficrd a ta- 
vorable opportunity, which we trust will not be lost, of concentraung 
the public feeling upon this subject; and we hope the importance ct 
the subyect will induce a fujl meeting on that occasion. 


CORPOKATE ASSOCIATIONS. 

We have observed notices of intended applications to the New-Jer- 
sey legislature, and we presume the Jike will Lappen in New-York an: 
other states, for charters for cudlivating the beet, and manufacturing 
sugar, with banking and trust powers; Jor planting mulberry trees and 
fabricating silk, and indeed for aimost every purpese that comes with- 
in the scope of our national inJustry. 

At no period of our history, ani we believe at no period of the 
world, has the mania for stock companies been so rife, and we may 
add so alarming, as at the present day. Hardly a new branch of in- 
dustry can be mentioned, however a iapted to ind.vidual means and en- 
terprise, which is not immediately monopolizel by mammoth charter- 
ed associations. We say monopolized—for when these asscciations 
come in competition witu individual effurt, the weaier party must ei- 
ther be crushed, or becume humiliatingly subservient to the stronger 
power. Nor does the disparity exist alone in the amount of wealth, 
and the weight of influence,—the stronger party has a further aivan- 
tage in its churtered privileges, which are not only withheld from the 
individual, but which absolutely abstract from his natural rights ;—as 
for instance, the indiviaual is amenable to the laws for his honest debts, 
to the extent of his entire means ; while the chartered associations are 
mot amenable for company debts beyond their actual tavestments, al. 
though its members may be worth millions. It is a question worthy of 
high public consideration, whether a charter should be granted for any 
object, which an iniividual, or eommon partnership, are compe.ent 
and willing to undertahe—and whether they should be granted in any 
case, where the public good does not indisputably demand them. Man- 
kind are disposed to live rather by their wits than by their labor ; and 
when government prefiers ready facilities for speculation in stocks, 








without a manifest counterbajancing public benefit, it feeds some of 


the worst human passions, and impairs that equality of rights which 
ever ought to be preserved among the citizens of a free state. 

But the multiplication of chartered companies, for trivial or doubt- 
ful objects, has an irresistible tendency to unsettle and derange the 
good order of society—to bring honest industry into discredit, and to 
foster a spirit of deceptive desperate speculation, which proves the 
ruin of thousands. Our situation, for the last twenty years, has ena- 
bled us to observe the movements, and to scan the motives, which have 
led to the rapid multiplication of chartered associations among us; and 
we honestly avow it as our belief, that the motives have been general- 
ly those of speculation, with little or no regard or tendency to the pub- 
lic good; and that the means resorted to, to obtain charters, have ge- 
nerally been disingenuous, often dishonest, and sometimes infamous. 
We admit thatthe public interests have been greatly promoted by char- 
ters for objects of magnitude, requiring great capital. But because 
some are beneficial, it does not follow that a//areso. Because it re 
quires a concentration of capital, and corporate privileges to dig a ca- 
nal, or construct a rail-road, neither of which come in competition 
with individual enterprise, it does not follow, that the like capital and 
privileges are required to plant the mulberry, or cultivate the beet, 
which every farmer and gardener can do without corporate powers. 

The subject addresses itself to the good sense, and dispassionate con- 
sideration of every {friend to good order and wholesome laws. The 
evil ean only be arrested by the mandate of the public will. 


ROAD MAKING. 

No branch of public improvement is of more impertance to the farm- 
er, nor indeed to the community at large, than the bettering of our 
common roads, particularly those which constitute the main avenues 
to market. These are the great arteries which transmit life, and vigcr, 
and health, to every part of the business community. Our turnpikes 
have proved a failure, from a mistaken parsimony in their construction, 
and their needless multiplication. Rail-roads will do upon the great 








thoroughfares of commerce and travel; but for the transaction of jin. 


ternal commerce between the great towns and the country, goed pub. 
lic roads should have precedence over all others: Because they dis- 
pense their benefits to ali alike, and exempt us from the mortifying im. 
pesitions of charred weaith, and the officious impertinence of a host 
of subordinate officers. It is upon these public roads thatthe immense 
products of our farms are transported, and thal we mcStly receive in 
return the foreign commodities which we consume. If it cost the farm. 
er twelve and a half cents per bushel to transport his grain to navigable 
waters, or to market, upun a bad road, the actual expense would be 
diminished more than three-fourths if he could quadruple his Icad upon 
a good road; for not only would there be a saving in animal power, 
and other expenses, to this extent, but there would be a further saving 
in the wear and tear of carriages, and in delays and accidents incident 
to bad reads. Roads, like the objects of most other expenditure, are 
cheapest when well made 

The business of rcad making has hitherto attracted very little of the 
public attention, Although the construction of roads is as much an 
art as common trades, anid as much of a science as cther branches of 
civil engineering, where good roads are the order of the day; yet with 
us the superintendence of their constructicn and repair is entrusted to 
all professions—to farmers, mechanics, lawyers, &c. who seldom un- 
derstand much of the art, anu know ncthing of the science—and who 
are too often guided by self-interest, or caprice, and ofien rather mar 
tuan meni. the work of their predecessors, 

We have derived many of cur improvements from Great Britain: and 
irom no country can we draw inore useful teachings, in regard to road 
making, than trom her. Fer although, fifty years ago, her roads were 
probably not so good as ours now are, wonder{ul impr vements have 
been made in them during the intervening half century. Her turnpikes, 
which cover, like a net-work, the surface of her island, are construct- 
ed upen the true McAcam plan, of preserving the earthy bed cf the 
road always dry, by an efficient metal or stone covering, and suflicient 
siie drains. Their parish roads are now undergoing a similar improve. 
ment. These works, which absorb annually an appropriation of a 
miljion and a half pounds sterling, or more than six and a half millicn 
'of dollars, give employment to the pauper population, and thus remu- 
'nerate the public, in a measure, for this heavy national burthen, ‘To 
make our readers acquainted with some of the leading principles which 
govern, in the business of road-making, in Great Britain, we will state 
them, ina summary manner, as we find them laid down in the most 
recent British publications upon this subject, principally from the 
Farmers’ Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge; premising, how- 
ever, that although they apply mainly to metal covered roads, they 
are more or less applicable to the construction of all roads, where uti- 
lity, durability and ultimate economy, are to be studied. 

F oundation.—Eminent men differ upon this point; the one party con- 
tending that a pitched foundation is necessary to make a substantial 
and good road; the other, that no pitching is essential. Pitching, as 
here used, is a foundation formed of large stones. The weight of opi- 
nion is against their use. The best foundation, the use of large stones 
being dispensed with, is a substratum kept perfectly dry by proper and 
effectual drainage. If one substance in rcad-making be harder than an- 
other, the harder substance should be upon the surface, and not at the 
foundation. To lay the softer upon the harder, must have the effect of 
sacrificing the inferior material. 

Drainage.—All exertion to construct or repair reads is considered 
unavailing until the bed of the road is freed from water, and secured 
against its return. Of what service can metal (stone) be when the 
road is immersed in water? Can it consolidate? Can it form a com- 
pact and hard substance, when water is amongst it, consuming as it 
were its very vitals? To correct and prevent a recurrence of the evil, 
substantial side ditches should be opened, so as to give a slope of one 
inch in twenty-four, between the crowns of the road and bottoms. If 
open drains cannot be made on both sides, owing to the declivity of the 
surface, under drains should be constructed, with outlets, through the 
bed of the road to the lower side. And if springs exist in the site of 
the road, their water must be concentrated, and conducted cff by un- 
der drains. When a particular piece of road is observed to be continu- 
ally heavy, and in a bad state, it is either caused by spring water, or 
is situated in a flat, from which the water cannot escape. These sug- 
gestions should not be Jost tous. A principle defect in our roads, is 
the want of efficient drainage. Wherever water is permitted to re- 
main, either upon the surface or substratum, in wet seasons there will 
be a slough, and the bed of the read will be entirely broken up. 

The substance or thickness of materials.—W ithout a sufficient depth 
of consolidated materials, there will not be a resistance equal to the 
weight which a highway is subject to. There must be weight to resist 
weight. Ifthe weight of metal forming the substance be cf an imper- 
fect quality, more wiil be required than when sound and clean. In pro- 


portion to the quantity of deleterious matter contained in the body (as 
earth, small gravel, soft stone, &c.) must the thickness be increased. 





Any matter that is not of a sound nature has no power in rcad-making, 
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and, therefore, the hard materials alone contained in the roads can) 
be calculated upon as possessing the quality to resist weights. | 
Experience has taught, that there can be no real security against) 
a read giving way, taking the year through, unless twelve inches 
at least of good consolidated materials form the body of a road; and 
this upen a foundaticn rendered sound and dry by effectual drainage. 

Sort of materials.—Not the hardest, but the toughest stones, are the 
best. The first will break, the latter bend. The trappean and basal-! 
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long The king is the protector of the society. The presijent and 
vice-president are chosen annually; the secretary is perpetual. The 
members of the government consult this society on every great ques- 
tion relating to agriculture, and previous to its discussion by the cham- 
ber of deputies. The members who attend the meetings, receive a 
card, which entitles them to a remuneration of five franks (= to 94 
cents,) for each sitting. All the expenses of the sociely are defrayed by 
the government. Prizes are adjudged annualiy. Aiter their distribu- 


tic rocks are therefore preferred; then whinstone, dark coloured gra- tion, the members dine together. 


nite and lime-stones. 


“ Agriculture is now making great progress in France, by the influ. 


Preparation and size of materials—The stone to be employed is first (}ence of the corresponding societies of the Royal and Central Agricul- 
freed from dirt, and then broken so small as to pass through the inch ||tural Society, which assemble in the Hotel de Ville of this city.” 


meshes of a wire seive. Some allow the stones to retain the size of | 
two inches, but none larger. The tougher the nature of the material, | 
the smaller the size should be. 

Quantity of materials to be laid on at a time—When a thick coat is 
laid on, the destruction of the material is very great before it becomes | 
settled or incorporated with the road. The stones will not allow cach | 
other to lie quiet, but are continually elbowing one another, and driv- 
ing their neighbors to the left and right, above and below. This wears 
off their angular points, produces mud and dirt, and reduces the stones 
to an angular form, and prevents their uniting and becoming firm. If| 
there be substance enough already on the road, it will never be right 
to put on more than a stone’s thickness ata time. A cubic yard nicely 
prepared and broken, to a rod superficial, will be quite enough for a 
ecat, and will be found to last as long as double the quantity put on un- | 
prepared and in thick layers. There is no grinding to pieces when 
thus-applied; the angles are preserved, and the materials are out o/ 
sight and incorporated in a very little time. Each stone becomes fixed 
directly, and keeps its place, thereby escaping the wear and fretting 
wiich occur when they are applied ina thick stratum. On new roads, 
the covering should be applied in thin coats. As soon as one is im- 
bedded, apply another, until the desired power is obtained. 

“To say nothing of the saving ina course of years, by the durability | 
of a road formed under the new system, and which has been found in} 
some cases, even where the traffic is considerable, by the side of a, 
large town, to last for seven years without an additional stone being | 
applied; to say nothing of the saving to the public in wear and tear of | 
horses, carts and tackle; to say nothing of the comfort of travelling a) 
smooth road, and also to say nothing of employment found for the | 
poor; yet a road can be maintained good and periect for half the sum, | 
under the new system, which under the old, is expended without im- 
provement.” 

Spreading —Cause the load to be shot down a short distance from 
the place upon which you wish the materials to be finally spread; and 
direct the spreader to cast every shovel full from him equally, all over 
the surface, and in such a manner as he would do if he were sowing 
wheat broadcast. The road will then be not thicker in one place than 
another, and a section wil! be produced perfect and true. 

The writer on the subject of roads, in the Farmers’ Series, suggests 
some alterations in the British road laws, which have a particular bear- 
ing upon our condition, and seem well worthy of our consideration. He 
suggests, 

1. That the business of road making and repairing should be entrust- | 
ed to the authority of a county, and not of a parish; because, first, the’ 
public interest will govern more, and private interest less ; and secon+4-| 
ly, the limited extent of the funds of a parish will not admit of giving 
such a salary to a surveyor—-an officer there deemed indispensable—as | 
will secure the services of a@ person EDUCATED in the principles of road| 
management, and otherwise qualified for the office of surveyor—an office 
whose duties are here performed by path-masters. 

2. That the means for maintaining roads be no longer obtained by 
statute labor, which is similar to our road assessments—bacause the, 
law operates in this respect partially, and the time spent by the farmer 
in paying this tax, is worth more to him than it benefits the public. 
He recommends that the cartage be done by contract, by which he cal- 
culates a saving of 50 per cent, and that the manual labor be judiciously 
applied under the supervision of a competent engineer. 

3. That the surveyor, or manager, be appointed for a longer period 
than one year, that he may be enanled to carry out a systematic plan 
of improvement, ani give eflicacy to his skill and science. 

Scraping.—If it is desirable to keep a road dry at the foundation, it 
must be equally so at the surface. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF FRANCE. 

A letter from a correspondent at Paris, gives the following account 
of this distinguished institution: 

“This society publishes yearly one or two volumes of memoirs. 
The number of eorresponiing French members is 400; there are from 
two to four or five in each department of France. The number cf as- 
socies ordinaire (common associates,) who regularly assemble every 
fortnight, is limited to forty; that of associes libres to ten; that of as- 














Corn Stock Fodder.—It is observed by a writer in the Vermont Far- 
mer, and correctly too, we think, that the stocks and shucks of an acre 
of good corn, well managed, will go as far in keeping neat cattle as the 
hay cut from the same acre of ground. What we mean by being well 
managed, is, that the crop be cut at the ground, and immediately stook- 
ed, as soon as the grain is glazed—that the corn be picked off as 
soon as it is sufficiently dried, and the forage bound, and well stack- 


ed or housed,—and that when given out, it be cut and fed to the stock 


in mangers. If, when fed, it can be steamed, or wet with a weak 
pickle, and sprinkled with a small matter of ship stuff or bran, all the 
better. The defects in managing this forage crop are, that either the 
corn is topped, and the tops left in the field in stooks, or the entire 
stocks are left to stand, till they are nearly spoilt by the weather,—that 
they are badly housed, and fed in the yard without cutting. The con- 
sequence is, that much of their nutritious matter is dissipated.—that 
much is often destroyed, and that of what remains eatable, the cattle 
are only able to consume the leaves, tops and shucks—the main stock 
being lost, for want of being cut, so that the cattle can masti ate if, 
Our cows and oxen were kept last winter almost wholly upon cut coca 
stalks, and they were in as good condition in spring as when fed en- 
tirely on hay. 





NEW HORTICULTURAL WORK. 

G. C. Thorburn has published, in pamphlet for, “.4n Outline of the 
First Principles of Horticulture, by Joun Lixvtey, F. R. 8. &e. Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of London, and Assistant Secretary 
of the Horticultural Society,”—price twenty-five cents—sould also by 
W. Thorburn, Albany. We know of no individual better qualified to 
explain the phenomena of vegetable life, and to separate that part of ve- 
getable physiology which relates to the science of cultivation, from what 
appertains to pure botany, or other subjects, than Professor Lindley. 
Connected as he has been for many years, with the Horticultural Gar- 
den of London, and filling with distinguished honor the professor’s 
chair of botany in one of the first universities in the world, his oppor- 
tunities of studying the science of horticulture have been great. “M 
intention,” says he, “ has not been to write a work on the philosophy 
of horticulture; but simply to point out, in the briefest manner, what 
the fundamental principles of that philosophy have been ascertained to 
be.” “In the first place,” he continues, “a distinction must be drawn 
between the art and the science of horticulture; the former teaches the 
manner, the latter the reasons of cultivation; and it is to the latter only 
that these propositions apply. Secondly, the plan of this sketch ex- 
cludes every thing that is merely speculative, or that is incapable of 
being reduced within certain fixed principles.” As agriculture and 
horticulture are sister arts, and are governed by the same genera! laws 
this little work will be alike serviceable to the farmer, the gardener, 
and the florist, to all of whom we heartily commend it. We think of 
publishing the entire treatise in the next volume of the Cultivator, but 
in the meantime we make an extract, to afford the reader a sample of 
the work. The figures introduced in parenthesis refer to the para- 
graphs in which the terms preceding the figures are explained. 


“xX. SAP. 
“260. The fluid matter which is absorbed, either from the earth or 
from the air, is called sap. 
“261. When it first enters a plant it consists of water, holding cer- 
tain principles, especially carbonic acid, in solution. ‘ 
“262. These principles chiefly consist of animal or vegetable matter 
in a state of decomposition, and are energetic in proportion to their so. 
lubility, or tendency to form carbonic acid, by combining with the oxy- 
gen of the air. ' 
“263. Sap soon afler acquires the nature of mucilage or sugar, and 
subsequntly becomes still further altered by the admixture of such 50- 
luble matter as it receives in passing in its route through the alburnum 
or newly formed woody tissue. (65.) : 
“264 And when it reaches the vicinity of the leaves it is attracted 
into them, and there, having been exposed to light and air, is converted 
into the secretions peculiar to the species. 
_ “265. It finally, in its altered state, sinks down the bark, whence it 
is given off laterally, by the medullary rays, and is distributed through 








socies etrangers (foreign members,) to twenty—to which latter you be- 
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“ 266. No solid matter whatever can be taken up by the roots; for 
this reason metals, which in a state of oxydes are poisonous, are per- 
fectly harmless in their metallic state, as mercury; and this is, no doubt, 
the cause why liquid manure, which contains all the soluble parts of 
manure ina fluid state, acts with so much more energy than stimulating 
substances in a solid state. 

‘267. The cause of the motion of the sap is the attraction of the 
leaf-buds and leaves. | 

“ 268. The leaf-buds, called into growth by the combined action of 
the increased temperature and light of spring, decompose their carbonic 
acid, (279) and attract fluid from the tissue immediately below them; 
the space so caused is filled up by fluid again attracted from below, 
and thus a motion gradually takes place in the sap from one extremity 
to the other. 

269. Consequently the motion of the sap takes place first in the 
branches, and Jast in the roots. 

* 27U. For this reason a branch of a plant, subjected to a hight tem- 
perature in winter, will grow, while its stem is exposed to a very low 
temperature, 

“271. But growth under such circumstances will not long be main- 
tained, unless the roots are secured from the reach of frost; for, if 
frozen, they cannct act, and will, consequently, be unable to replace 
the sap of which the stem is emptied by the attraction of the buds con- | 
verted into branches, and by the respiration of the leaves. (XII.) 

272. Whatever tends to inspissate the sap. such as a dry and heated 
atmosphere, or an interruption of its rapid flow. or a great decompo- 
sition of carbonic acid, by full exposure to light, has the property of 
— excessive vigor to be diminished, and flower buds to be pro- 

uced. 

“273. While, on the other hand, whatever tends to dilute the sap, 
such as a damp atmosphere, a free and uninterrupted circulation, ora 
great accumulation of oxygen, in consequence of the imperfect decom- 
position of carbonic acid, has the property of causing excessive rapid 
growth, and an exclusive production of leaf buds. 

“274. Inspissated or accumulated sap is, therefore, a great cause of 
fertility. 

“275. And thin fluid, not being elaborated, is a great cause of sterility. || 

“276. The conversion of sap into different kinds of secretion is ef- 
fected by the combined action of air, (XI.) light, (XI.) and tempera- 
ture. 








Chinese Indigo —Gen. Tallmadge has just returned from a year’s 
tour upon the old continent; during which he has devoted much time 
to the collection of facts, &c. to improve our arts and agriculture. His 
letters, which have been published in the Journal of the American In- 
stitute, abound with interesting matters upon these topics. He has 
brought with him some seeds of a plant called the Chinese Indigo, (the 
Poligonum tricitorium of botanists,) which is extensively employed in 
China for dying cloth of a beautiful blue or green, and has kindly pro- 
mised us a portion of them, with a view of giving them a trial in this 
latitude. This plant is a biennial, grows two feet high, flowers in July 
and August, and is represented by Loudon as rather tender. But, un- 
der the direction of a Russian agricultural society, it has been grown 
in Georgia and other districts on the northeast borders of the Baltic 
sea, as cold a climate as ours, chiefly as yet for its seed, with a view of 
multiplying it, and it is believed will be found adapted to our climate. 
What comparison it will bear with woad, as a dye weed, tne mode of 
using it as a dye, or of extracting the colouring matter, and the man-. 
ner of cultivating it, are matters of which we are as yet ignorant. 


THE MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

A new mode of acclimating this plant to a northern latitude, as prac- 
tised in Belgium, has been communicated to the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, by a Belgian gentleman. The method is to cut down 
the plants in autumn, to a few inches above the sod, and to cover the 
stump with leaves or other matters, and to do this annually, till the, 
roots have acquired size and strength enough to withstand the severity 
of winter, which is less severe in Belgium than it is with us. The 
stump ‘sends up shoots in the spring, in proportion to its size, which 
grow six or eight feet, and afford as abundant a supply of leaves as 
would a tree upon a single stem, and are much more easily gathered. ' 
Any deficiency in product may be made up by planting thicker than for, 
standard trees, as treated in this way the plants may be placed eight to 
ten feet apart. This mode of culture is successfully practised with the 
basket willow, not to preserve it from cold, but to enhance the value of 
its procuets—the annual shoots are multiplied, and increased in strength, 
as the root acquires vigor by age. This plan, we believe, is the best 
that can be adopted here, with the multicaulis. 

After all the lauding that this plant has received from journalists and 
speculators, as being hardy enough for our northern climate, and as, 
affording the best material for ordinary silk culture, the truth is now) 
evidently admitted, that it has neither of these qualities to recommend, 
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it;—that it does not withstand our hard winters—and that although it, 














produces the finest, it does not produce the best silk, for common fa. 
bries, and requires peculiar delicacy in its management, illy adapted to 
common rural labors. 


Tue OsaGe Orance, (Maclura aurantica.)—We have noticed seve. 
ral articles in the public journals, commending the culture of this plant 
as affording suitable food for the silk worm. We have had this plant 
in our grounds eight or ten years, and the stems have been invariably 
killed by the winter. It is more tender than the morus multicaulis, 
and 1s of slow growth; its fruit resembles, in appearance, the black wal- 
nut, and is altogether worthless. We state these facts to guard our 
readers against expending time and money in attempting to cultivate it 
for feeding silk-worms. 





Experiments with ashes, gypsum, lime and salt-—The last Farmers’ 
Register gives us the details of seven experiments, made with mixtures 
of ashes, leached and unleached, gypsum, lime, &c. applied to corn 
when planted. The experiments were made on a field embracing forty 
acres. The different compounds were applied each to five rows, and 
six other rows were left without any application, between each series 
experimented upon. The compound was dropped, in various propor- 
tions, upon the seed before it was covered withearth. “ Not the slightest 
apparent benefit was derived from any of these experiments.” Most of 


|| the compounds were entirely calcareous, and the reason assigned for 


their not acting beneficially, is, that the whole field had been already 
rendered calcareous, by the free use of marl. The experimenter ex- 
presses a belief in which we fully concur, that upon soils deficient in 
calcareous earth, these applications would have produced a decidedly 
beneficial effect. Every year’s experience teaches the use of scientific 
knowledge, in determining the qualities and defects of soils, their adap- 
tation to particular crops, and the best modes of increasing their fertility. 


THE FAKMER’S SCHOOL BOOK, 

Is the title of a volume in 12 mo. of 240 pages, just published by J. 
OrviLtLe TayLor, publisher of the Common School Assistant, and is 
one of a series of small volumes which he is publishing, designed as 
reading books in common schools. Price 44 cents. It ts a Goon book, 
calculated to instruct the boy, and to implant in his mind the seeds of 
knowledge and usefulness. If it is proper for boys to learn “‘ those 
things which they expect to do when they are men,” and of this no one 





|| will express a doubt, nothing can be more proper to be put into the 


hands of those who are soon to become farmers—(if the speculating 
mania should in time abate) than a book which teaches them the pro- 
perties and laws of organic and inorganic matter—which not only in- 
structs them in their future business of life, but tends to qualify them for 
the higher duties of society, which will tend to make them intelligent, 
and usefuland good men. Such isthe character of the work of which we 
are speaking. An effort isnow making to “bend the twig” as it should 
grow, by providing for our common schools, and common school libra- 
ries, in a cheap form, a selection of books, calculated to make our sons 
wiser, and we trust better, than their fathers. The effort is a noble 
one, and those engaged init deserve the commendation, and the co- 
operation of every friend to civil liberty. 





The Peach Worm.—Dr. Scott has furnished us, in the Plough Boy, 
with a description of the habits of the insect which attacks the peach 
tree, about the surface of the ground, and often fatally. The egg is de- 
posited by a large fly, in July, which pierces the outer bark; it soon 
hatches, and proceeds always towards the root, through the green or 


|| inner bark, until checked by the cold of winter. Its presence is indi- 


cated by the gum which exudes near or at the surface of the ground. 
The worm resumes its depredations in the spring, and emerges, a per- 
fect insect, late in June, or earlyin July. The doctor’s remedy is to put 
ashes about the collar, or lower part of the stock, and particularly in 
the spring. The worm is then below the surface, and the rain which 
percolates through the ashes, becomesa ley, which settling into the worm 
hole, destroys the insect. Whatever prevents the eggs being deposited 
near the surface, as covering the lower part of the stock with straw in 
the spring, so that the frosts of winter may destroy the insects ere they 
penetrate the ground—or whatever will destroy the worms when under 
the ground, as the alkali of lime, ashes, &c. will preserve the peach 
tree from the depredations of this insect. 


FOREIGN WHEAT. 

There was imported, to the port of Baltimore alone, between the 
first of January and first of November of the current year, 164,408 
bushels of foreign wheat, and an equal amouut, probably, to the ports 
of New-York and Philadelphia. It may be deemed good fortune that 
these supplies of foreign bread stuffs have come to our timely aid; but 
it is bad fortune that we need them. The calamities resulting from bad 
seasons, though not to be averted, may be sensibly lessened, by intelligent 
industry and forethought; and the fact that a nation of farmers are 
now in a measure dependent upon foreign countries for bread, should 
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humble us, andmonish us, that we lack either in intelligence to guide 
our labors, or have not applied the latter with sufficient diligence. 


Great Sale of Short-Horn Cattle—The Ohio Company for importing |) 


English cattle, sold off their stock on the 29th ult. consisting of about 
50 head. 21 bulls brought an average price of $824—the highest sell- 
ing at $1,505; 22 cows, some of them with calves, sold at a little higher 
average, one of them with her calf, being bid in at $2,225. This sale 
js unprecedented, we believe, for high prices, in any part of our coun- 
try, and speaks greatly in praise of improved short horns. 





Chinese Mulberry Trees—We find in one page of the Silk Culturist, 
the following quantities of this tree advertised, as also about two mil- 
lions of plants of the white Italian mulberry. Truly we are a propa- 
gating people. 

75,000 by W. G. Comstock, Hartford. 
50,000 do do 
100,000 by W. Prince & Son, Flushing. 
75,000 by W. Kenrick, near Boston. 
20,000 by A. Row, near Rochester. 








320,000 

and a great many thousands more by D. Stebbins, of Northampton, 
Mass.; C. B. Mallory, Westfield; Thomas J. Bestor, Suffield, and Jo-| 
seph Davenport, of Colerain. Now allowing each plant to occupy a 
space of three feet by one, which is the fair nursery distance, 320,000) 
multicaulis trees would fill, in nursery order, about 40 acres, which} 
would average to the five proprietors, eight acres each ; and if planted | 
in orchards, at 15 feet apart, would fill 1660 acres. The 2,000,000 white| 
Italian would plant, at the same distance, something more than 10,000 | 
acres. We seem ina fair way to have at least mulberry trees. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A correspondent, who signs “ Orange County,” writes us, as the re-| 
sult of his observation, “that where sward is ploughed early in the 
spring, and permitted to remain for a length of time before planting,| 
the first and second, and sometimes the third crop, is entirely cut off by) 
the grub; and that where the sward is turned over late in the spring, | 
and immediately planted, and the grass is permitted to grow up with) 
the corn, it generally escapes the ravages of the grub.” The inference} 
that we draw from the fact is, that sward abounds more with the grub) 
than tilled ground; the worms find abundance of food in the grasses ;| 
and that where the sward is ina fresh or green state, they prefer it, | 
and the corn crop thus escapes. 

Abel Hoyt, of Elkland, Pa. ascribes the failure of the seed corn, last 
spring, which it seems was a general complaint in the northern states, 
to the germinating principle having been destroyed by frost, before the 
cobyand consequently the germ of the grain, had become dry; severe 
cold having iatervened in most cases before the crop was housed, and 
preceded by a damp muggy atmosphere. The pest that Mr. H. de- 
scribes, is the quick or quack grass, a variety of the agrostis stolonife- 
ra. It generally disappears on being pastured four or tive years. We 
do not think trench ploughing would eradicate it. The common me- 
thod of subduing it in tillage lands, is to summer fallow, to collect the 
stollens or roots with harrows and rakes, and to dry and burn them, or 
to feed them to neat cattle, who devour them greedily. 

Winter Melons —We tender our thanks to James Mather, of New- 
York, for a brace of winter melons, imported from Spain, the quality 
and excellence of which we shall be better able to judge of nezt year, 
when we purpose to taste them. These melons are raised in Spain, 
and great quantities are exported to England by steam-boats. They 
are said to eat well, though probably inferior to the finer kinds which 
are in eating in August and September. If not found to grow well in 
this latitude, they will undoubtedly prosper in the south. They are 
often kept sound till March. 

The Autumn Marrow, which was kindly sent us by John M. Ives, of 
Salem, Mass. is all he describes it—the best autumn squash we have 
eateu—when boiled (the way we tried it,) with pot-luck. Mr. Ives 
will please accept our thanks. A portion of the seeds of the melons 
and squash will be distributed among horticultural amateurs. 

Mr. John Low, of Milford, has sent us a drawing of a machine for 
pressing cheese, washing and churning, which consists of a spring 
pole, disposed diagonally, and put in motion by a tread-board, operated 
upon by children or other persons. If a sight of the machine should 
justify Mr. Low’s high opinion of it, we should be induced to have a 
cut of 1t made for the Cultivator. The drawing is too crude for a copy. 
Mr. Low commends his mode of making butter. He keeps his milk in 
a cool cellar, skims it when clotted, and when the butter begins to se- 
parate in the churn, he washes down the inside of the churn and throws 
in a few quarts of cold spring water. The butter is salted and worked 
when it comes from the churn, set by till next day, and then reworked, 
salt-petre and loaf sugar added, the mass deposited in the firkin, and 
covered with salt, or with a strong brine. No hot water is ever used. 











|He makes his winter butter with the assistance of an iron hearth in his 
kitchen fire place, under which a current of air is heated, which pass- 
es to his milk-room, and imparts to it a proper temperature. 

| Silk Spinner—Adam Brooks, of South Scituate, Mass. a member of 
‘the society of Friends, writes us that he has invented a silk spinner, 
which spins perfectly well, directly from the cocoons, and that he ma- 
nufactures them on a small scale, for family use, and also of a larger 
size for manufactories. We see by the Maine Farmer, that Mr. Brooks 
exhibited his spinner, in operation, at the fair of the Kennebec County 
Agricultural Society, and that he received an honorary premium for it. 
The spinner is spoken of by the Maine Farmer, as being a very valu- 
able improvement. Mr. Brooks proposes to exhibit his machine at 
Albany, and asks our opinion as to the proper time. We advise him 
to exhibit here on the first days of February, as the State Agricultural 
and Medical Societies convene then, and the Agricultural Convention, 
‘should one assemble agreeable to resolution. As regards the latter 
part of Mr. Brooks’s letter, we can offer him very little encouragement. 


——a~- ee 

CORRESPONDENCE. | 
Alton, (Ill.) October 10, 1836. 
Dear Str—Through your kind agency, as I presume, I received the 
| August number of the Cultivator, and the September number of the 
Common School Assistant, for which I thank you. I deem both of 
great value, each in its department. 
| My time has been so closely occupied since I received them, that I 
have been unable to bestow much thought on the various an 1 interest- 
ing subjects of which they treat, and the few observations that I shall 
take the liberty to make at present, will be confined to two articles in 
the Cultivator, viz: that which relates to beet sugar, and that in which 
agriculture is spoken of as an art, a trade, and a science. Since I had 
the pleasure of conversing with you last May, relative to beet sugar, 
and viewing the very fine specimen which you were so kind as to exhi- 
bit to me, I have thought much on the subject, and have availed my- 
self of every opportunity that has occurred, (which have been few,) 
to obtain information on the subject, and cannot doubt for a moment, 
that the manufacture of sugar from the beet, is to be the means of 
enlarging the boundaries of American agriculture, and increasing the 
resources of our country to an immense extent. Sugar, although it 
cannot perhars be said to be the staff of life, may, 1 think, without 
any impropriety, be considered the staple of it; it enters innocently 
into a thousand combinations for culinary purposes, and I believe it 
may be laid down as a general rule, thata fondness for sugar in its 
simple and untortured state, and for those articles of food in which it 
‘| predominates as a part, creates a distaste for alcohol, or what may be 
termed the evil spirit of sugar. The general impression among those 
‘who are obliged to economise closely, is, that the article of sugar 
Should be used very sparingly, and perhaps if we take into considera. 
tion the price at which the article is sold in the interior portions of our 
‘country, that view of the subject may be correct. It may be necessary 
‘to consider it rather as a luxury than an article which constitutes a 
part of ordinary food; but suppose a house-keeper could purchase or 
| produce a pound of sugar as cheaply as a pound of beef, or other meat, 
| would not the former be substituted for the latter toa great extent? 
| Would not the sugar, suitably combined with the fruits, both native 
|and cultivated, that so much abound in our country, really constitute 
a greater portion of nutrition, and is not the combination of sugar 
‘and fruits, eagerly sought, and devoured with avidity, as a luxury? 
| May not that which is now deemed a luxury, be enjoyed to any rea- 
| sonable extent, if the beet will produce sugar to the amount, and with 
the facility we have every reason to believe it will, from demonstrations 
| which have already been made? On my part, I promise you that I 
will use every effort in my power to aid in developing this subject, and 
as I am practically acquainted with the culture of the beet ona pretty 
large scale, so soon as I can obtain the right kind of seed, and the ne- 
cessary information as to the process of making the sugar, will ascer- 
tain the result of a trial. 

In our conversation on the subject, if I am not mistaken, you in- 
formed me that the kind of beet of which the sugar is made, is mange] 
| wurzel, or scarcity root; but it appears by a letter addressed by Mr. 
|Iznard, to the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, which you have, no 
doubt, seen, that the variety of beet cultivated for sugar, is the white 
beet, (Beta Alba.) I mention these circumstances as I wish to obtain 
the seed of the true kind as early as possible, and am desirous that 
there should be no error. Having said much more than I intended on 
the subject of beet sugar, I will not tax your patience by extending 
my observations on the other subject adverted to. Permit me to say, 
| however, that nothing can be more correct, profound, or judicious, than 
the remarks contained in that article. I have long thought the combi- 
nations there spoken of, were essential to constitute a good cultivator. 
An immense amount of labor is saved in agriculture, by a union of art, 
manual skill or dexterity and science; the products of the earth are 
yielded in triple fold, to the individual who has a thorough knowledge 
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of all the elements that operate upon, and enter into, the various pro-|/so. Though I am not sufficiently sanguine to believe my opinion to be 
ducis upon which he bestows his care and labor, and who knows when, ||infallible, still I think I may advance some ideas, that better judgment 
how and where to bestow what physical strength is necessary to pro-|}can improve and excite its endeavors, where it is now silent. Should I 
duce a given result. I have Jong thought, also, that the knowledge of ||succeed, the benefit the farmer will derive from it will afford me ample 
agriculture should constitute a distinct branch of education, in all our |j/recompense. 
principal institutions of learning. The truth is, agriculture is the basis | In the first place, I cannot see why the Saxony and Merino sheep are 
robnnere J ae tyre in this vor bute it gree ragii Persesead pe more generally kept than any other bree, their quality of mutton be. 
ndirectly, into every de ent of business, and it is the business of ||ing ; aa he A ; y 
anv who ectiititaite x Gieet Wajecke of the r tached of the United Ae Rha Pee ecsemeaienes hee oes tam, son 
States; and there is every motive for giving it the highest rank among |I heir inducement for doing so, and have found no other reason assigned 
ja various occupations which nourish, and sustain, and adorn civilized || than the fineness of their wool, They generally keep their wether 
— P ; , sheep five or six years, as they produce the greatest quantity anil the 
aaa we oe eng pe = i ys be pi by wage tithe! finest quality, though they seldom cut more than three or four pounds, 
editor OF the Valtuvator, with a requ at ne will send me the | and often less than two and a half, and this comprises their chief profit. 
bers agreeably to his terms. H. HAWLEY. ||They frequently lose them, in consequence of their weak constitution, 
r + ors a and their inability to stand the hard winters. If Iam mistaken in these 
LB D Si ath a RE OF SEE Tom. eee sheep, I shall be much obliged to some experienced breeder of this 
. Buet—Dear Sir—Having recently become a subscriber to your || ki . aad 
very valuable publication, “The Cultivator,” and deeming it highly nage ir pe at RE ara Seay Sarees Se Oe pene 
incumbent upon each subscriber, to contribute his “ quota” of agricul- cae ts te , . 
tural information towards promoting the end of your caaliation, Isend|}__! think the South Down he ey me ag “eo Their ag of 
you the following as the most generally adopted mode of cultivating mutton is very superior; they feed much faster, but more inside t - 
sotten ia Nerth-Carolias. out, and are of a more hardy nature, if not bred too fine. I conceive 
The land is “bedded,” or broken up, as soon after picking out as/ con Hampshire Downs to be more profitable than the South Downs, 
possible, (the earlier the better,) with a plough drawn by two hors. ||*" raf sto ol me patie They will produce more mutton and 
es. The beds are from three and a half to four feet wide. After'| “TR 3 ne ~~ oe vs Se _ nitte Gan eth 
the earth has settled, and become somewhat indurated through the} Th “ al oe se gineseryeor i . ao ba - mere pel aia . ms 
influence of rains and the sun, a double horse harrow is applied to food faster. (i pig ene iehenae 7" bg ~~ ae arf : one ae aan 
the ridges, succeeded immediately by a smaller one, which reduces the}| “ey: ‘lity ce ry oe “’ qi ecide 7 7 Pron _ Aaa : 
land to a perfect state of pulverization. Next follows the “marker,” | sem d = qaeny, os stig po . oer h reper = _— 
diawn by one horse, which makes a small trench on the middle of the ee . magn rine reset oP oe eer as they possess every point 
ridge, in which the seeds are strewn by hand. The seeds are rubbed, ||* Th eee ee oh differer anc ier ates ar — 
previous to planting, in ashes and water, which process embodies three | h disti 1 4 mong , ope ae See Beene a Sneep 62 + ea 
distinct advantages. 1. It enables each seed to assume a separate po-| _— : istinct breeds, and it requires a farmer’s most attentive judgment 
sition when sown; 2. It acts as a stimulant upon the plant—and 3. It||!" €¥ oan point, to enable him toselect a good ram There is more nice- 
checks the ravages of that destructive insect, the “cut-worm.” The Ne, we resets a ye nae the ony et generally a a if 
seeds are covered very lightly, say from 1 to 14 inches, by means of a|| woven on ed. bi ys k Rock is certain to degenerate. 1% the er nd 
small harrow of 6 or 8 teeth. Next in order is the process of “ shav- || he btn po tae stoc ams tees 7 le tee = pen aoe waen 
ing,” which consists in applying the weeding hoe to each side of the, Seems aida iecai OF -* 4 senses ~ Se me Maes t ameae a ‘aaa 
cotton on the ridge; after which the bar of a single horse plough is run} Sate: aah Fen oe = - thi : Here ’ ae Remehelt llcad 
at such a distance from the cotton as will not disturb its lateral roots, Se-nuitt the entaade rte: Meagan ig f - mes oe! ie poy. hee Aa a m 
by which, all the grass that is taken from the vicinity of the plant is |} .64 cheep. than have a nd - cane a A sa L ny Boe be rite 
entirely covered in the middle of the alley or water-furrow. About 8))) io, wide tat oa dot ae tea our . ° Cina tieaan cee 
or 10 days subsequent to this, (the grass being completely dead,) a tri- || ?¥ S'S rn At ws Mery a —_ ‘he; ee eee a . nd 
angular harrow is run upon the list formed by the two furrows thrown | meets os ecm veneer oe wong Giese Ta ot a, oe 
from the cotton, and two furrows thrown fo the cotton, by means of a | salioen hock ae iat - le - se y we I at a neg bo 
small plough. I forgot to state above, that immediately after “ shav- com by thi oni nape “4 bye! well a ween, aa 4 ee 
ing ond barring,” the cotton is chopped through by the weeding hoe, at eel aati -. yh “7 ” §° “ ge fleri va aie sie ‘ne id 
intervals of 8 or 10 inches, and the most promising and luxuriant stalks | a mon, ee a ee aie —— ner, tt . aa ao @ . ape vo d 
selected, leaving from one to two ina hill. Next follows the “ dirting ||) P egg Y ie r rinei>} oon ween aot ne ill 4 note 
p.ccess,” as it is termed, which by some is done with the hand, by, "ied nur wh — oe rain eis sanctioned, a by on 2 
others with the hoe. The former mode is too laborious, anJ far from | appt a wok it i rant et gp to goo ae er to “a 
being the most effectual and expeditious. When the cotton has attained | , anaes peta : beans a i a — y tenes, Low tn 
considerable height, the bar is run very shallow, and the plough is run |2PP©4 Acree “cha . nae i en me ad aide i fem =o 
deep, when the mould-board is turned to the cotton, to prevent “firing.” si ie we Bee typo . ro ae wg acces 4 uri of 
The cultivation then is perfected by alternately “ barring” and turning | wert ty A peeps rae Ror t ale. oa toed pe ae | Mor, e re- 
the mould-board to the cotton, immediately followed by the hoes, for | 114 introduced a oa a saad amaame, f rete rt 4 “we po sche 
the purpose of more effectually dirting the cotton, and uncovering those || any farmers. the saad a ney _ he h 8 bang Fete = | 
branches which the mould-board may have covered. Some of my neigh- wane vio and enemies the lie oh oer - co ied eatin: Wal eh 
bors “top” their cotton; they think it causes the plant to expand more | ;- aoe eih tethec- ed che . os it “s 4 pte A rae ae this — 
and form more pods. very mistaken notion. The eye gaunt accurately tell a good anion 
I should like to see in your next number, a description of the “Cul-||. ‘ = . he tele pert, 5 : 
tivator,” which you restaneed to your readers, as entirely supersed seer - lap Do _ cae Benen cy An lng hen examined by the 
ing the necessity of the plough and hoe in the cultivation of Indian Here I oniens tee tat <ol P ined Qe d 
corn, together with a detail of the best method of cultivating that arti- meat f s he | h bl CITCUMETRRCE INS CaaS awed my 
cle.” With unfeigned respect, I am yours, observation, of rather a laughable nature. A farmer, in selecting a 
North-Car lina. Ist Nov. 1836 AGRICOLA ram, had three or four put together, and stooped down to see which 
“ ere wees See : ““ |l}was the tallest; his decision was expressed in the following words— I 
SHEEP HUSBANDRY. think this is the tallest sheep ; I will take him—and according to my judg- 
Sir—Much has been said on the different breeds of sheep, and much || ™e"4 he selected the worst sheep in the lot. Though I thus state my 
more is required to induce farmers to improve their flocks. I am per- oe gr gy I do GES GSS Ve do so offensively, as itis my earnest 
fectly satisfied from personal observation, that an erroneous systein is “sine h Se oe “ys - ee vail ole and any thing I can do to promote his 
pursued in the management of these valuable animals, and am tho-| _ es an Ate one wi l aways be to me ep mea ; 
roughly convinced that the generality of farmers do not know their, ane wane pee the system pursued, I will advance one that, in 
true value: but in directing their attention altogether to the fineness of || ™Y Julgment, would answer better. 1 would purchase as many ewes 
wool, such as that produced from the Saxony and Merino, («nd in these | — te my farm would ni awh of that breed my taste dictated, 
cases being generally governed by the quality without a due regard to||*" they s ye be the best my ju lgment could procure, ani my ay 
the quantiiy,) they seldom take into consideration the carcass, which | se es Shee ae ean, ee ootaies 
should be the most profitable, and in a good breed of sheep will prov e seovused; be woeld sores Ger the same ewes theese or fear eens, till his 
own stock came into the flock ; and if'a high price is paid for him, and 
his life spared, he will be sure to earn it. Iam undecided whether I 
































* Having already published two articles of our own on this subject, p. 37, | 





vol 1, and p. 4, vol. 2, we beg leave to refer to them as affording an exposi-| d 
tion of our views on the cultivation of corn.—Cond. \\should sell my wether lambs, or kcep them till two years old, but should 
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be goverened by my means of keeping. I would weanmy lambs about | plication of manure. “We are called upon in justice to others to relate 
the middle of July, keep the ewes, ewe lambs and wethers separate, our mishaps, as well as ow successful experiments in agriculture. 
and as soon as the ‘ewe lambs were fit to take the ram, (which would | Mine are pretty numerous on both sides, but as I can claim but one 
in eighteen months,) would procure a good ram for them that was! milli ‘ i ( i > y 
= ene and then le as A oe of the worst as I thought proper, | aroepeentyeanthy dogg wn teanetale bs mga Te as 
and take as many of the worst of my ewes as I put of the best year-| Finding an insufficiency of manure, and desirous of putting forth my 
lings in, and sell them to such farmers as I thought would do them jus-| best exertions for a crop, I collected together in the fall a considerable 
et 1 woukd chwrage burs Geeen teas lneah, bo thas de Gi Gioceall| eseien eed” thas caoties bayer GF Aaa emaehy oat Oe test mee 
u 2 the y s -| cotton seed en another layer of green marsh, cut for the purpose 
ants might be genuine. When a farmer has pursued this course a few! then seed, and so on ne ols. he Se for six feet in height, on the “at of 
years, his whole flock will be nearly equal, and when arrived to this! which I threw sundry buckets of salt water. Inthe month of February 
purity, is worthy to be called a good one ; and if his land and mind are} I found on examination, the heap but very partially changed. I then 
cultivated equally well, he may be one of the happiest beings on earth,| turned in with hands and hoes, chopped it and turned it completely over, 
and ought to be much respected. then commenced a new heap with alternate layers of this and a hog 
iar, Hanh, of Busesuatn, bam 6 Hts af Capetter Seems ooun, Galli seemmmgtied eahing alee toraaow keamenee ear weerae ean iain 
—Mr. Roach, of s, has ock o e ou owns, ecomposed—taking care to throw buckets of salt water on each layer 
— to os. om. oye with —— “~ a ee that there might be no pep ho! ae to produce fermentation, over 
flock. r. Bement, Three Hills farm, near Albany, has a flock of} which was spread a layer of thick salt marsh sods. Ina few weeks 
Hampshire Downs, that I think very good, and well descended. Mr. | the stench arising from this heap was almost beyond bearing ; and fear- 
roe ap: of ppc ig _ a yr gd Leagan 4 ote: powdy ful it ee to se it was —_ as fast as possible into the 
think superior: an r. Dunn, o any, a flock o e same kind,) field, spread and covered without a day’s exposure, in order to retain 
that I think well bred and very superior, and still improving, as the sheep | as meain of the gas as possible. Some part of the field was spread un- 
he was using this season weighed 296 pounds, and every point equal in der, and the other on the list, and bedded for planting in the usual man- 
proportion. These flocks I think worthy the farmer’s notice, I would! ner. The cotton came up well, was well tended, and produced—suf- 
| fice it to say, that if in my ardor I valued the compost at $500—the 


















advise those who study to improve theirs, to go and examine for pane, 


selves There may be others that deserve credit, but they have not come 
under my Observation. 
One thing I would advise all breeders to be cautious in, and that is to 


keep their breeds distinct, and if two breeds are kept on one farm, it is 


almost impossible to doso. Should any person wish to argue the point, 
] shall be most happy and pleased to do it, 


I am, sir, yours respectfully, A SUBSCRIBER. 


St. Luke’s, 8S. C. Nov. 5, 1836. 
JessE Burt, Esq—Dear Sir—I am in receipt of your letter of the 





14th ult. in answer to my inquiry for an agricultural school for boys,| 
for which please accept my hearty thanks. I had previously noticed in| 
one of the numbers of the Cultivator the charter obtained for a school, | 
which meets my views decidedly, and I trust it will not be limited to| 


your state, but open to students from all parts of theunion. ‘The pros- 


peet of such a school, and under the patronage and.direction of men so| 


ably calculated to prosper its first efforts, almost renews one’s youth, and | 


makes me wish, in spite of years, to enter as a student. Every idle) 


| 


“ j : : k ne! above? if objectionable, and yet no caleareous matter in the soil, was 
most valuable work of the kind published in this country. I consider | : 4 y 4 
each number worth the fifty cents, and trust before the coming year ex-| 


moment is employed in reading over the numbers of the Cultivator, all 
of which came safely to hand a fewdays since. It is without doubt the 


pires it will save me fifty dollars, if not five hundred. 

Being a novice in agriculture, I feel rather diffident in asking ques- 
tions: I shall not therefore consider it neglect if in your own good judg- 
ment you throw them aside as trifling. 

My compost heap is composed of leaves and litter from the woods, | 


| 


| 


scraped up with hoes, in which more or less of the surface soil is mix- || 


ei—scrapings from the yard, litter from the stables, poultry houses, | 
hog pens, kitchen, &c.—green marsh, dry sedge, and salt clay mud, all! 
of which are spread in even layers, in order to have the heap as near} 
alike throughout as possible, and this nightly trod by cattle. Now I) 
have been in the habit of burning a lime kiln from oyster shells, and| 
spreading the lime over the heap previous to cartinginto the field. This 
was from the conclusion that the land on which it was to be applied | 
was destitute of calcareous matter, and as the lime would not be over} 
two to three bushels per acre, it was more evenly and expeditiously 
spread by mixing with the general heap. The heap accumulates gra-| 
dually to between 24 to 3 feet in thickness, over a surface of one fourth | 
of an acre; the lime is evenly spread over this, (and by being exposed | 
to air and dew, probably looses some of its caustic qualities) and the | 
whole mass chopped and thoroughly mixed by hand for the purpose, | 
and carted into the field; as soon as hands can conveniently follow, it) 
is spread in the trench, and the ground listed over it as is usual in our/ 
ridge system in the culture of Sea Island Cotton. The land to which), 
it is applied, is a high, dry, pine, barren ridge, the growth was pine,| 
with black jack, red oak and hickory shrubs, and had been kept clean) 
by frequent burnings—the soil thin, of a yellow cast, inclining to grey| 
on the sides, and being a striking resemblance to the light lands near} 
Saratoga; sub-soil yellow and dark brownsand. Now whilstone neigh-| 
bor objects to the lime altogether, another objects to the manner of its! 
application. Can you settle the controversy? When I say to you that) 
this field has been planted six years out of seven in Sea Island Cotton ;| 
that my neighbors laughed at my folly and ignorance when I cut and| 
cleared it for cultivation ; that under so harsh a system it has gradual.’ 
ly improved and paid per acre the last year (gross sale) sixty-five dol-| 
lars, you will no doubt think it a substantial test, and another proof of 
the great advantages to be derived from a steady, if not a judicious ap-|| 


Vor. III. 18* 





field scarcely produced that amount. Whilst to have been a good turn 

| out, it ought to have yielded four times that. The season was a fair 

| one, and lands unmanured turned out well. Whether the failure was 
owing to planting the seed too shallow on the top of a good sized bed*— 
to misapplication of the manure, or both, I am not preparedto say. It 
is my intention the succeeding year to make some pretty thorough ex- 
periments in manuring, which shall be forth coming, if successful. 

Is it not possible to obtain from Buel & Wilson, or through your en- 
terprising friend Bement, or through any agency suggested by you, such 
articles as we may occasionally want in the way of implements of hus- 
bandry, ploughs, cultivators, &c. fruit trees, garden seeds, &c. &e. I 
have snggested to my neighbors, the articles might probably be de- 
pended on as to quality from such a source. Perhaps they may have 
an agency in Savannah, through which we might obtain them. The 
cultivators I have been able to get here are of very little account—and 
Freeborn’s ploughs, much in use here, are now so slightly made as to 
be almost worthless—and thus many depend on the hoe and the shovel 

lough. 
‘ What objections to mixing lime with compost heaps, composed as 


it not better to apply thus than not atall? What are the component 
parts of Sea water? Would compost heaps be much improved by satu- 
ration with it¢ Whatexperience have you had with salt asa manure? 
Is the refuse water from salt vats of any importance in agriculture ? 
Most respectfully your obedient servant, 
N. P. CROWELL. 
ANSWERS TO MR. CROWELL’S QUERIES. 

Quick-lime, in small quantities, is probably beneficial in composts, particu- 
larly where there is much coarse or ligneous matter,—and mild lime, or carbo- 
nate, in larger proportions, is undoubtedly beneficial. Sea-water contains, 1, 
common salt, composed of soda and muriatic acid ; 2, a saline substance, com- 
posed ef marine acid and magnesian earth, denominated salitcal magnesia : and 
3, a small fraction of gypsum. We have had no experience with sea-water or 
salt as manures. ‘I'hey have produced good eflects upon some svils, when ap- 
plied in moderate portions ; but an overdose, as We suspect was the case in the 
sedge and cotton seed compost, is always prejudicial. It retards, instead of ac- 
celerating, vegetable decomposition, and may form insoluble compounds with 
matters otherwise beneficial to crops. Orders for trees and plants may be ad- 
a to Buel and Wilson—for seeds and implements to W. Thorburn, 
Albany. 








EXTRACTS. _ 
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GOVERNOR EVERETT’S OPINIONS OF AGRICULTURE, AGRICULTURISTS, 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES, AND OF THE EDUCATION OF AGRICUL- 
TURISTS, 

The Salem Gazette gives the following sketch of the remarks of Gov. 
Everett at the Essex Cattle show. 

After the report of the committee of arrangements had been read, 
Gov. Everett rose and made his acknowledgments to the committee for 
the manner in which they had alluded to the circumstance of his being 
present. He expressed his gratification at the exhibition of the day; 
and his confidence that the bounty of the state was beneficially applied 
by the Essex Agricultural Society. He stated that the wish had been 
expressed that he should address the audience. He felt that in com- 
plying with the request, he stepped beyond the line of usage on such 
occasions, but he trusted the responsibility of his doing so would be 














* The cotton plant has a long tap-root, worthy of some remarks. 
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considered as resting with the committee, by whom the wish had bee n| 
expressed. 

The Gov. added, that he felt additional embarrassment in following | 
the orator, who in his very able and interesting discourse, had antici-| 
pated many of the general remarks appropriate to such an occasion. 
His only effort could now be, to subjoin a few observations, so simple 
as to present themselves without research, and he hoped important} 


enough to bear a repetition, should it happen, as was very probable,| 


After some remarks on the nature and objeets of cattle-shows, and | 
their beneficial influence on the state of the husbandry of this part of 
the country, Governor Everett proceeded substantially as follows: 

The benefit which has accrued to our farmers from these exhibitions | 
cannot be estimated in dollars and cents, or measured by the figures| 
employed to state an increase of agricultural products. A few more | 
tons of hay from your meadows; a few more bushels of corn cr po-} 
tatoes from your tilled lands; a better stock of animals for the| 
dairy, the fold, or the pen, would add something, it is true, to the} 
public and private wealth of the community; but if nothing farther 
came of it, it would be a matter, in which neither the patriot nor the 
cliristian could take a deep interest. 

But when we consider, that te class of husbandmen is numerically 
the largest in the community; and that in their condition it has been 
found, in the experience of the whole world, that the social, political, 
and moral characters of countries mainly depends, it follows as self- 
evident, that whatever improves the situation of the farmer, feeds the | 
life-springs of the national character. In proportion as our husband- 
men prosper, they not only enjoy themselves a larger portion of the 
blessings of life, but society is kept ina healthy state, and they are| 


| 
that they had been already made by the orator of the day. 
} 
| 


enabled to make ampler provisions for the education and establishment | 
of their children, and thus leave behind them a posterity competent not 
only to preserve and assert, but to augment their heritage. 

It will accordingly be found, that the great differences in the politi- 
cal condition of diflerent countries coincide directly with the different! 
tenures on which the land is held and cultivated. It is not that in one) 
country the government is administered by an elective president; in 
another bya limited monarch; in another by anabsolute despot. These 
things are not unimportant; because forms have a tendency to draw! 
the substance after them. But afar more important question, in de-' 
ciding the political condition of different countries is, how is the land 
held? The orator has told us what is the case in many parts of Eu- 
rope; but there are countries, where the land,—the whole of it,—is 
claimed to be the property of an absolute despot, rather a chief of bri-| 
gands thana sovereign,—who once or twice a year sends out his armed 
hordes to scour the territory: to sweep together, without the shadow 
of law or pretence of right, whatever they can lay their hands on; 
leaving the wretched peasant little else than what he actually grasps | 
with his teeth. Such is the system introduced into some parts of Hin-! 
dostan by their Mahometan conquerors, and it has had the effect of break- 
ing down the civilization of countries once refined, learned, wealthy, and | 
prosperous, into a condition very little better than that of the North 
American savage. Contrast this with the system on which our lands 
are held and occupied, in pursuance of which, as a general rule, it is| 
divided into small farms, the property of those who till them, who have | 
every inducement and facility to better their condition, and whe feel | 
themselves on an equality with their fellow citizens in every other pur- | 
suit. It is plain, that over such a pepulaticn, no government could | 
exist, but one like that beneath which we live, in which the people are 
the direct source of power. Where this is the case, it is equally plain, | 
that whatever improves and raises the condition of husbandmen, tends 
directly to sustain and fortify the social fabric. 

A very celebrated ancient poet exclaimed, “Oh too happy farmers, | 
did you but know your blessings.” If this could be said of the farmers 
of Italy, at the close of the civil wars,—subjects of an absolute prince, 
and a part of them only the owners cf the land they tilled, it may w ell| 
be repeated of the husbandmen of New-England, the proprietors of a} 
soil which furnishes a competence of all the good things of life; and| 
the possession of an amount of blessings never surpasse d, if ever equal- 
led. Not among the least of these privileges, is the rich birthright of 
patriotic recollections which has come down to us from our fathers ; and | 
of which no portion of our country has more to boast, than the ancient} 
county of Essex. Itisno mere compliment, sir ;—the county of Essex is 
a distinguished part of the state. It wou!d be easy, within the limits of | 
this single county, to find, in the history of other times, bright exam- | 
ples of all the traits of character and conduct, which pro mote the pros: | 
perty and honor of nations in peace and in war. From the e« early con- | 
tests with the Indians and French,—frcm the time when the “Flow er| 
of Essex” fell at “ Bloody Brook,”—dcwn to the close of the revolu-| 
tion, the fathers and forefathers of those I have the honor to address, 
contributed a full share of the counsel and treasure, the valor and blood | 
by which the cause of the country was directe i; susti ained, and carried | 
through triumphant. ” 


| ample to the world. 











Nor let us not ey if we have a patriotic ancestry to be prond of? 

—and if we have privileges to enjoy,—we have also incumbent duties 
to perform. ‘The great principles of republican liberty are exposed to 
danger in peace as well asin war. Prosperity not less than trial may 
sap “the foundation of the social fabric ; and there is at all times less 
danger from a foreign foe, than from party passion, individual selfish- 
ness, and general apathy. 

It will net, of course, be expeeted of me to enlarge upon the duties 
which devolve upon our husbandmen, with a view to guard against 
these dangers and perpetuate our institutions in their purity. I can 
but glance at the topic. But I may say, that the first snd most impor. 
tant duty of the husbandman is to endeavor to preserve, and if it may 
be to strengthen, the broad foundation laid by our fathers, in a deep 
religious principle. Surely there is no class of the community, whcse 
daily pursuits ought to furnish greater nourishment to the sense of re- 
ligious things. The refiecting mind it is true, beholds traces of a high- 
er wisdom and goodness in every step of every walk of life; but the 
husbandman, who drops a seemingly lifeless seed into the cold damp 
carth,—there ina great part to decay,—who sees the vital germ ina 
few days pierce the clod,—rise intu the air,—drink the sun’s rays and 
the dews of hcaven,—shoot upward and expan’,—array itself in glories 
beyond the royal vesture of Solomon,—extract from the same common 
earth and air a thousand varieties of the green of the leaf,—the rain- 
bow hues of the petals, the juicy or the solid substances of the fruit 


| which is to form the food of man and his dependent animals—I say the 


intelligent husbandman who beholds this, seems to step behind the veil, 
which conceals the mysteries of creative power, and sit down, (if I 
dare so to speak) in the laboratory of Omnipotence. 

Connected with the cultivation of the religious principle, and the na- 


, tural fruit of it, we leok to our husbandmen for a high moral sense. 


The worst feature in the degradation of many foreign countries, is the 


| moral condition of those who till the soil, showing itself in the extreme 
| of intemperance, and the kindred vices. 


No man can fully understand 
this, who has not witnessed it. In the general moral character of our 
population, we are warranted in saying, that it might serve as an ex- 
I do not think that out of New-England, (and I 
repeat only a remark, which, I have heard several times from persons 
coming from other parts of the country,) you could assemble a con- 
course giving so much proof of sobriety, thrift, and industry, as is 
brought together in this town to-day, and might be assembled, on a si- 
milar occasion, in any town in Massachusetts. We look to our hus- 
bandmen, by precept and example, to sustain, and if possible to elevate 
this sound state of morals in the community. 

Lastly, that I may say a single word on a subject, on which the ora- 
tor has preceded me—it is a great and just boast of the pilgrims and 
their descendants, that they made early and ample provisions for edu- 
cation. Farmers of Essex, hold fast of that boast. I had rather for 
the appearance, if I must choose between them, see the country dotted 
all over, at its cross-roeads, with its plain little village school-houses, 
than have the high places of a few large towns crowned with the most 
splendid fabrics of Grecian and Roman art. I had rather for the 
strength and defence of the country,—if I must choose between them, 
—see the roads that lead to those school-houses thronged with the 
children of both sexes, saluting the traveller as he passes, in the good 
| old New-England way, with their little courtesy or nod, than gaze on 
regiments of mercenary troops parading upon the ramparts of impreg- 
nable fortresses. Aye, for the honor of the thing, I had rather have it 
said of me, that I was, by choice, the humble citizen of the state, mak- 
ing the best provision for the education of all its children, and that I 
had the heart to appreciate this blessing, than sit on a throne of ivory 
and gold, the monarch of an empire on W hich the sun never sets. Hus- 
bandmen, sow your seed of instruction in your sons’ and daughters’ 
minds. It will grow up and bear fruit, though the driving storm scat- 
| ter the blossoms of spring g, or untimely frost overtake the hopes of au- 
tumn. Plant the germ of truth in the infant understandings of your 
children ; save, stint, spare, scrape,—do any thing but steal,—in order 
to nourish that grow ‘th ;—and it is little——nothing to say, that it will 
flourish when your grave-stones, crumbled into dust, shall mingle with 
the dust they covered ;—it will flourish, when that over-arched heaven 
| shall pass away like a scroll, and the eternal sun, which lightens it 
shall set in blood! 


MARL.—(Continued from page 124.) 
APPLICATION OF MARL. 
Many farmers either lay mar] upon land sown with tares, thus ma- 
king a bastard fallow; or they apply it to grass land, or to a clover ley, 
to be broken up in the following year. The latter is certainly the 





preferable, as well as the most general practice, for it not alone pro- 
duces an abundance of good pasture, but it affords time for the season 
to operate in bringing the marl into a fit state for future tillage crops, 
which cannot be done in the common course of cropping, because it 
becomes buried by the plough before it is properly mixed with the soil, 
' especially if turned in deep the first earth. 


It should, therefore, be al- 
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lowed sufficient time to sink, and eat itself into the surface, before it 
is ploughed up. This, however, is by some persons carried to an ab- 
surd Jength, as they occasionally spread a coat of marl upon the green 
sward, and leave it there unploughed for many years, in which case 


the grass receives considerable detriment, for the mar] then sinks down- | 


wards in a body, without incorporating with the soil; though, when it 
has lain a long time in this state, the subsequent crops of corn have 
been found to be enormous. If laid upon grass, it may be carried out 


| it admits of the following advantages—a farmer may be able to afford 
half the expense, when the whole amount may be beyond his means; 
lor, at the same time, he can mar] double the extent of land, and he 
jcan reap all the probable benefit within the term of a moderate lease. 
| Nor is this all; for, supposing him to have the freehold—it has been 
found, that when large quantities of marl have been laid upon the land, 
though its effects last longer, yet, unless cultivation be carried on with 
‘great intelligence and care, these are at length worn out, and by se- 


daring all periods of the year in which the crop is not in a ferward||vere cropping to repay the expense, large tracts of marled land have 
state of growth; but if applied to arable land intended for immediate |} been much exhausted. In such cases, too, a second application has 


cultivation, the months of June and July, or soon after the autumn | 
seed-time, are considered the best for its application. If laid on a short} 
time previous t owinter, its effect is also generally prompt, because, | 
except it be of a very tenacious kind, the action of the cold and rain 
commonly divide it in time, to be thoroughly amalgamated with the 
soil by the tillage of a summer fallow. If, however, it be only applied 
during the spring months, this cannot be so properly carried into exe- 
cution, for it requires the winter’s rain and frost to crumble it, and it! 
consequently has but little power upon the year’s crop. A complete 
summer fallow is, undoubtedly, the best mode of bringing it into per- 
fect operation: but not only is the expense often objected to, but there 
is also a strong prejudice entertained by many persons against fallow- 
ing—into which it is not our present object to inquire, although we 
necessarily shall have occasion to notice it hereafter. 
It is almost superfluous to add, that, in whatever manner it be ap- 
plied, it must be equally spread over the land; and if there should be 
any large lumps remaining, these should be broken with mallets, or 
clotting-beetles, in the same manner as chalk, before it is ploughed in. 
This, however, is not usually done until the marl has partaken of both 
one summer’s sun and one winter’s frost; and should the previous sea- 
son have proved unfavorable to the reduction of the marl to small par- 
ticles, the process, in some cases, costs so much, that, when laid upon 
grass or clover, it is often found more advisable to leave the ground 
unbroken during another year. Then when well crumbled, dry wea- 
ther should be chosen for rolling and harrowing it—a first time with 
heavy rollers and drags, and a second, after it has been exposed to rain, 
and has been again dried: in short, until it has beenrendered as small 
as possible; after which it should be lightly ploughed in, again har] 
| 





rowed, and receive from two to four ploughings, according to the con- 
dition of the soil. The intermixture of the marl with the earth cannot, 
in fact, be too complete; for whatever proportion remains uncombined | 
with the soil, will not alone fail of producing the intended effect, but; 
will have one of an opposite and prejudicial tendency. 

The quantity of marl which it may be prudent to apply to the land | 
depends entirely on the nature of the soil, and the properties of the| 
marl; the more calcareous is the latter, the greater is the effect which | 
it will produce, as a stimulant; and shell marl possesses, besides, the! 
additional power of nourishing the soil by the vegetable and animal! 
mould with which it is combined. This species was formerly profuse-| 
ly used on every sort of ground, but at present the average amound ap-| 
plied to land of the medium kind is from 30 to 40, or, if it be very 
light, only 25 cart-loads, or 16 cubic feet per acre. Land of the latter| 
quality may, indeed, be readily over marled; as by repeated marling, 
in large quantities, the surface of poor ground may be rendered so loose | 
that, in some cases, it has not afforded a sufficient hold to the roots of | 
cornand grass.* Double the quantity may, however, be laid upon strong | 
cohesive soils, for it is not so easy to give them too large a dose; but} 


if cold, wet, or moorish, great circumspection is requisite in the appli-| 
cation of this marl, for if the land be not previously well drained, it’ 
will only increase its tenacity. | 
The earthy marls, if much mixed with clay, are only fit for light, 
soils; and, if applied to them, the quantity must be increased in pro-' 
portion to the deficiency of calcareous matter. When of good quality, ' 
containing about 20 to 25 per cent of calcareous or chalky substance, | 
they are commonly laid upon such land to the thickness of an inch ;| 
which will require 135 cubic yards, or about 200 single horse cart-loads'! 
per acre.f Sandy marl, though generally more calcareous; yet being 
dug up with less labor, is often used upon clays with greater freedom ; 
and we have already seen the great extent to which stony marl is some- | 
times applied.t In many parts, however, where the effects of marl| 
have been extensively experienced, these qualities have been diminish- | 
ed one-half, with nearly, if not entirely, the same immediate effect up-| 
on the crops, though its power has been less durable, and has in most! 
cases altogether ceased at the end of at most a dozen years ; but, then, | 
*Perth Report; and Appendix to that of Cheshire, No. 3. Te 
tClay-marl is not uncommonly laid upon light soils to the extent of two 
roods, each containing 64 cubic yards; but on heavy land, half that quantity 
per acre is c msidered a good covering.—Cheshire Keport, p. 222. 
See p. 308. Throughout many parts of Scotland it 1s applied at the rate! 
of 200 to 300 small cart-loads per Scotch acre,—equal to 160 to 240 per impe-| 
rial aere. It is there commonly applied to grass land, and allowed tu remain ||! 


been attended with very little benefit; whereas, when it has been laid 
on in moderate quantities, a second and further application have been 
successful; the reason of which evidently is, that, in the first instance, 
the fertility of the mould was either exhausted by the chemical effect 
of the marl, or that, the soil being of a heavy kind, and the marl con- 
taining too great a proportion of clay, this addition became injurious ; 
while, in the second, dung had been applied in aid of the marl, or, its 
earthy properties being of a nature opposed to those of the soil, assist- 
ed in its amelioration. The latter of which suppositions is, indeed, 
supported by the fact, that when a second application of clay-marl has 
failed, lime has been laid upon the same land with sensibly good effects. 
It has also been observed, in those places where marl is applied to 
the land in small quantities at stated distances of time, and where a 
sufficiency of dung is likewise used, that when weeds of any peculiar 
species push forward with extraordinary vigor, marl, if accompanied 
by a clean fallow, not only destroys them, but produces better corn 
than when dung has been laid on alone, though also upon a fallow, 
and instead of marl; which has been thought to be accounted for 
by the exuberance of the weeds proving that the soil is already abun- 
dantly furnished with nutritive matter for the promotion of vegeta- 
tion, but that it is more appropriate to the production of the weed 
with which the ground is covered, than to cereal crops; whence 
it has been inferred, that the chemical action of the marl probably 
changes the nature of the mould. 


The durability of the effects of mari necessarily depends upon its 
power over the soil. A very large dose of argillaceous, or clayey marl, 
ameliorates sandy soils to such a sensible degree by the consistence 
which it affords to the land, that, if proper attention be paid to its 
complete combination with the surface, and to the prevention, by care- 
ful culture, of its sinking to the subsoil, as well as to the employment 
of putrescent manure, the improvement thus effected will be found per- 
manent. When laid on in smaller quantities, its effect and duration 
will, on those light soils, of course, be proportionate; but on clays, as 
its chief power consists in the calcareous matter which it contains, its 
greatest effect is apparent when the land is brought into the second 
course of tillage, after which it gradually begins to decline, and after 
six or eight crops have been grown, it usually ceases to operate. No 
rule can therefore be laid down for its value among tenants upon a 
change in the occupation of the land, and it can only be estimated by 
the opinion generally prevalent throughout those parts of the country 
where it is used. 

It is extensively employed throughout Cheshire, Lancashire, Shrop- 
shire, Straffordshire, and most of the midland counties, in almost eve- 
ry part of which it is found, bat in the greatest abundance where the 
prevailing soil is a clay, ora clayey loam. It is there generally red, 


dark brown, or bluish-gray, intersected with veins of light yellow, of 
\}a greasy touch when moist, and friable when dry: the land where this 


species of marl forms the subsoil is likewise very commonly found to 
be of first rate quality. There is also an excellent kind of marl some- 


times met with, which is vulgarly called dove-dung, from resembling 
that of pigeons. Under sandy or mixed soils it is also very frequently 
met with, but usually at a more considerable depth. It is sometimes 
laid on the green sward in winter; and after being acted upon by the 
frost, is ploughed in the following spring, usually for oats. If, how: 
ever, allowed to lie for twelve or eighteen months, it will have a still 
i| better effect; for the successive changes of the atmosphere moulder it 
|\down, and the roots of the grass combine it with the surface of the 
ground, by which means it becomes more beneficial to the following 
crop than if stirred immediately by the tillage of a fallow. Marling on 
fallows is, however, practised to a very considerable extent, and is 
there found generally productive of great benefit to the soil. It is 
spread, immediately after being carted, upon the land, but its pulveri- 
zation is left almost entirely to the atmosphere. Some kinds are much 
more easily reducible to a powdry state than others, and the differ. 
ence determines, in many instances, the propriety of their respective 
application. On the stiff clay lands, or where immediate crops are the 
direct object of marling, those marls which pulverize with the great- 
est rapidity on exposure to the weather contain the largest portion of 
calcareous matter, and are, therefore, found the most beneficial. On 


ight sandy soil, or where marl is employed with a view of producing 
lurable effects, the more tenacious kinds may also be used with even 





one or more winters, on the surface, until completely reduced by the frost.— ( 
Survey of Moreyshire, pp. 21-320; Forfarshire, p. 407. , 





greater advantage. Under the latter mode of application, the effects 
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produced on the soil are not, indeed, evident until after repeated 
ploughings, and they frequently continue to manifest themselves dur- 
ing a long period. 

There is, however, a bad sort of red clay-mar], as well as a kind of 
brown shining clay, sometimes mistaken by farmers for marl, which, 
having been dug out of almost every field, and laid during many ages 
on some heavy soils, has increased their tenacity, and rendered them 
less fit for the purposes of agriculture. Its effects are, indeed, so ap- 
parently unfavorable, that its further use has been prohibited to the 
tenantry on the estates of the Duke of Sutherland, in Staffordshire 
and Salop, and a distinct line in the appearance of the crops now points 
out with precision the land which was formerly so treated. Of this 
fact all the intelligent part of the tenantry are themselves convinced, 
though some are still so wedded to their old customs, that they la- 
ment the regulation which excludes its use. 

Mar! is, also, generally used in Norfolk, in which county it is found 
of better quality, and of easier access, than in most other parts of the 
kingdom. By Mr. Blaikie, it is described as having a hard, dry, and 
slaty appearance, when first dug from the pit, and possessing about the 
same proportion of lime as the Norfolk clay, which contains a large 
proportion of calcareous earth ; the only difference between them seem- 
ing to consist in the one being a little more friable than the other; so 
that they are very commonly confounded,—‘ one practical man calling 
that substance clay, which another, equally conversant in such matters, 
terms marl.’* By other persons, another species is mentioned as a 
white, pure, calcareous substance, like chalk, though sometimes streak- 
ed with yellow, but fatand unctious. When found of any other colour, 
it is, indeed, said that farmers can scarcely be persuaded that it is 
marl; but although this kind possesses greater purity than the former, 
yet there are many other sorts of very strong quality. On its first dis- 
covery it was seldom laid upon the land ata less rate than from 80 to 
100 loads, each containing as much as a wagon with three horses could 
draw, and its effects were found to last, on some soils, full twenty 
years. This system has, however, been latterly corrected, and the 
quantity now laid upon the land does not usually exceed 40 to 50 tons 
peracre. Itimparts tenacity to the soil,and where that iscomposed of a 
mixture of sand and loam, or of sand and gravel, it causes great im- 
provement; but on Jand of so loose a texture as to consist almost whol- 
ly of sand, it has been found, in the course of years, to form a retentive 
subsoil, which has proved injurious. It has, indeed, been shown, in 
some instances, that on land of the latter description, clay has had a 
better effect. 

In the early stages of improvement in the Norfolk husbandry, some 
farmers, from experiencing the evils of a want of firmness in their poor 
sands, marled at the rate of 120 to 150 cubical yards per acre; the con- 
sequence of which was what they call setting; the firmness was pro- 
duced, but at the expense of the friability of the soil, which was thus 
rendered too tenacious, so that it is at present found preferable to give 
a moderate dose at first, and to repeat itat a future period. This pre- 
judicial effect, arising from marl, is very remarkable; for the clay, 
sand, and lime of which it is composed would not, if thrown promis- 
cuously over a field, produce the same effects ; and when laid upon the 
land they indicate no improper proportions, nor any which are not 
found in very rich soils. It may, therefore, contain other ingredients 
which have not yet been detected by chemists; and, as has been ima- 
gined—perhaps not unjustly—by Arthur Young, ‘it arises from the 
addition not being so well assimilated with the sand, as in soils of a 
natural texture it is rather a mixture than an incorporation.’t There 
is, indeed, reason to suppose that mar! derives much of its beneficial 
qualities, as a manure, rather from the complete amalgamation of the 
various substances of which it is composed, than from any other cause. 

Mr. Marshall, in his Rural Economy of Norfolk, enters into a che- 
mical investigation of the nature of the marls, which, though too long 
for insertion here, is well worthy of attention; in which he describes 
that of the white, or rather yellow kind, as one of the best and most last- 
ing species of fossil manures. Twelve cart-loads—according to his ac. 
count—change the nature of the land in the second year after it is laid 
on; and most of the exhausting weeds which impoverish the soil, and 
choke the corn in its infancy, being effectually destroyed, it consequent- 
ly has a great tendency to keep the land clean; also bracing the pores 
of the earth, and increasing its fertility to a surprising degree. Its be- 
nefits, he says, are felt throughout full thirty years; when a second 
marling of about half the original quantity may with propriety be 
used; but it has been found, by experience, that it does better the se- 
cond time, if applied as a compost with earth of a sort different from 
that of the soil on which it is laid; or with mud, and more especially 
with dung. To this it may also be observed, that lime is not so unfre- 








* Treatise on Mildew, 2d edit. p. 26. ‘The substance called clay, in many 
other districts, contains a larger proportion of alumen, or clay proper, with a 
vary limited quantity of lime, and is, consequently, not adapted for husbandry 
purposes ; at least, not upon tenacious soils,’ 

“ Papers of the Bath Agricultural Society, vol. x. p. 108. 


‘quently added ; though, as lime and marl both partake of the same 
|properties, the mixture of the former only has the effect of strengthen 
‘ing the compound. * 

| It thus appears that not only do the species of marl vary in several 
parts of the kingdom, but in some parts there are kinds which, though 
seemingly quite distinct from each other, have yet been found, on tri. 
‘al, to possess precisely similar qualities ; for we learn that experiments 
/on a considerable scale have been tried in the New Forest, in Hamp- 
‘shire, on three different sorts, dug out of the same pit, namely,—yel. 
‘low, at about four feet below the surface, blue in the middle, and she!- 
ily-marl underneath ; and yet, although from all the accounts which 
have been received of the latter, its properties are superior to those of 
‘the two former, still, in these instances, no other differences was ob- 
servable in the crops during many years, except that the shell-mar] 
‘rendered the land rather the most friable.* 

| That marl materially benefits land on which it is judiciously used 
admits of no kind of doubt. Much difference of opinion is, however, 
entertained respecting the manner in which it operates,—most farmers 
‘conceiving that its only value consists in the caleareous matter with 
which it is combined; others, that its principal advantage arises from 
the bulk and consistency which it imparts to the ground; and some, 
ithat the improvement which it occasions is chiefly owing to its mecha- 
nical action on the texture of the soil. Upon an attentive considera- 
tion of the subject, it will, however, appear, that a certain portion of 
its utility as a manure is derived from each of the three sources which 
have been assigned. With regard to the calcareous earth of which it 
is partly composed, it clearly possesses, in extent equal to the propor- 
tion which it contains of that substance, the same power that would be 
produed by the direct application of a similar quantity of lime. It is, 
however, apparent that some descriptions of mar], though advantage. 
ously employed on most soils, do not contain any, or only a very small 
portion of the carbonate of lime ; its efficacy therefore cannot be solely 
attributable to that cause,t and it must possess some other property 
from which its influence upon the land is partly derived. This may con- 
sist either in the change which its application produces in the texture 
of the ground through the mere increase of its bulk, which, by its dense 
and unctuous quality, also adds to the consistence and value of all light 
suils; or, by the more perfect combination of the particles of which it 
is formed, by which its powers are brought into full action, and lime, 
sand, and clay are each made to bear against each other, and thus aid 
its mechanical operation on the land. All marl, except those species 
which are combined with large portions of iron, sulphur, or deleterious 
mineral substances, also of itself affords nourishment to corn and vege- 
tables; it must, therefore, be considered as a soil, and when laid upon 
the land, this addition must necessarily yield a more abundant support 
to succeeding crops. 

If this view of the subject be correct, it may be assumed, that all 
kinds of marl which abound in calcareous matter may be considered 
applicable to every soil to which lime is beneficial ; subject, however, 
to the effect which may be also produced by the other portions of their 
substance when applied to land of a peculiar nature. Thusas we have 
already more fully stated in the preceding part of our observations— 
on light, sandy, and gravelly soils, an advantage is gained by the large 
quantity of clay which the marl appropriate to such land usually con- 
tains, by rendering them more stiff and impervious to the rain, and 
therefore stronger ; on wet and heavy lands, on the contrary, as it ren- 
ders the soil more retentive, unless very great care be bestowed on their 
drainage, it may occasion permanent injury; but shel] and stone-marl 
occasion it to become loose and friable. Attention should therefure be 
paid, net only to the nature of the marl, but to that also of the soil to 
which it is to be applied; and when a choice of marl can be procured 
its earthy portion should differ as widely as possible from that of the 
ground upon which it is intended to be laid. 

In fine, marl may be considered as an improver of the soil under so 
many different circumstances, that it can hardly be recommended in too 
strong terms ; for if it be used with judgment, it adds staple to the soil, 
improves its quality, and renders the application of putrescent manure 
more effectual. The use which some farmers make of it. however, de- 
serves the highest censure,—‘ many of them taking repeated crops of 
oats in the interval of one summer-fallow for wheat, by way of cleans- 
ing the land ; after which, barley and oats again, as long as the land 
will produce any thing, until it is at last laid down with weeds and 
couch-grass.’ Such is the view taken of their conduct by the surveyor 
of Lancashire, where it is very extensively employed, and in which 
opinion he is by no means singular. The rotation which he recom. 








* Communications to the Board of Agriculture. vol. vi. art. 3. 

t Out of twelve specimens of marl submitted to the inspection of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, eleven were found to contain calcareous earth in various propor- 
tions; but the result of many other trials of maris, procured from different 
parts of the country, and found by farmers to produce an ameliorating effect 
upon the land, yet proves them to be in many instances, whlly deficient 
- that substance. See the section on ‘ Marl,’ in Holland’s Survey of Che- 
shire. 
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mends—with reference, of course, to land that is not too strong—is to| ON POTATOES, 

take one crop of oats the spring subsequent to marling: plough the|| The potato will grow upon almost any kind of soil, provided it be 
stubble immediately, in order to expose the mar] again to the influence) not too wet and clayey ; but light, dry, and friable loams, or sands of 
of the frost; fallow, with manure, for turnips—a crop which, under! tolerable consistence, are the most appropriate. Reclaime¢ bogs and 
this management, is never known to fail; then barley, clover, wheat,| peat land, when well drained, produce large crops; and some of the 
turnips fed off with sheep, and barley again, with well-dressed hay) finest qualities are grown on alluvial soils, and in the warped land in 


seeds, and white clover and trefoil for a perennial ley, or at least for | 


some years. Under which management, poor land may, when pro- 
perly tilled and duly supplied with putrescent manure, be rendered 
highly exuberant without being in the least degree harrassed.—Far- 
mers’ Series. 





From the United States Gazette. 
BEET SUGAR. 

To J. R. CuHanp.er, Esa.—Sir—Perceiving by the many applica- 
tions made to me for information respecting Beet Sugar, that not only 
a very general interest prevails on the subject, but also some very er- 
roneous views, I take leave, through your wide circulating paper, to 
publish a few of my views thereon, being the conclusions I have come 
to, aller numerous experiments, as well as from information I have ob- 
tained from the most scientific French authorities. 


1. An establishment will not clear its expense unless it be calculated || 
to manufacture at least from two to five hundred pounds of sugar per|) 


day, so that the idea of individuals in this country manufacturing pro- 
fitably for private consumption is preposterous ; their sugar would stand 
them, including labor, a dollar per pound. 

2. The greatest advantage will be derived from steam power, which 
will accomplish three objects at least, viz:—First, the rasping of the 
beets; secondly, the reducing of the liquor “in vacug;” and thirdly, 
the boiling of the syrup without the risk of burning it, of which the 


beet syrup is in much greater danger than the cane syrup; the proof of | 


the former being some degrees higher than that of the latter. 

3. The juice of the beet decomposes in the summer in this country 
in less than two hours. I have known the viscid fermentation com- 
mence in twenty minutes. When this once occurs, sugar can never be 
obtained from it; in a large establishment in this country, it must be 
prevented by chemical agents. 

4. Not only must the acid be neutralized, but the mucilage must be 
chemically coagulated, the cerate decomposed, and the malate of lime 
extracted, or the crystalizing will be rendered extremely difficult, if not 
totally impracticable in many cases, and good sugar never will be made. 

5. I am persuaded the refining process can be profitably united to the 
manufacture of the raw sugar. 

6. The profits are incredibly increased in proportion to the extensive- 
ness of the establishment, but no one ought to engage in this business 
who has not mind, as well as capital. 

&7. One half of the manufacturing expenses will be saved, by a scien- 
tific arrangement of the apparatus, so as to dispense with, as much as 
possible, manual labor. 

8. Understanding from various farmers within from ten to twenty 
miles of this city, that they are perfectly content with about twenty or 
twenty-five dollars per acre’s produce, and as each acre ought to yield 
on an average 40,000 lbs. of beets, which will produce 2,400 Ibs. of su- 


gar, I have made the following estimate. Supposing the apparatus to|! 


be capable of working only about 100 Ibs. of sugar per day, it would 
take 24 days to manufacture 2,400 Ibs. of sugar. 


EXPENSES. 
One acre of beets, (40,000 3} ae Cocecesecocccoe $25 00 
Two men for 24 days,......-..- siedudbeddens'ts'e2t 48 00 
Two boysfor do. ..... PA PGek ee eRe Shee e ees 22 GO 
Fire and rent, &c....-.-..... istdesbevves ees (etenes 40 00 


Total,.... $135 00 
RECEIPTS. 
Quantity of sugar from the acre of beets, would be 2,400 lbs. which 


BE PO Cems WET PO. WOR DF, 6 onc vcccvcvccceccosscceses $240 00 
Beet cake and molasses, &c...... ga sas Gone deal Peenwens ediee ‘ 20 00 
=e $260 00 
Expenses, .... 135 00 

Profits,....... $125 00] 


By this general statement it will be perezived that there will be nearly 
cent per cent profit, but then the interest of the capital sunk, in the 
purchase of machinery is not included. On the other hand, the two 
men could work twice or four times as much, and the apparatus for the 
increased quantity cost very little more. 

If you think these remarks worth publishing, you are welcome t 
them, and I am, sir, your very ubedient servant, 


W. W. SLEIGH. 


) 


the neighborhood of the Humber. Grubbed wood-land is also favora- 
| ble to its growth, and the planting of potatoes will probably be found 
‘| the most profitable mode of bringing it into immediate cultivation; in- 
deed, as much as 560 bushels per acre have been thus obtained, but the 
land was manured with twenty wagon-loads of dung. A sward, or first 
ley, is, however, the most desirable ; and it is for this purpose the com- 
mon mode of breaking up grass-land in Ireland, where it is frequently 
let to the peasantry at extravagant rents, in what are there termed 
“Con-acres,” and yields crops of superior quality. The climate, in- 
deed, is there more genial to the growth of esculents than that of Eng- 
land, and the soil is generally so much richer, that in no other country 
has the culture of the potato been carried to such perfection. 

The produce of four eyes cut from the cluster species, and planted in 
four different kinds of soil, was— 








On a strong rich loam, ............ seowen cenenee Oe Im 
I 6 on 0 5000.00.46 006 99909900 ete = 
a good gravel,.... ss sass. shit eaianianeadinaniblacin Cee a 
GRREY BOI as wvncdvccsecscrvecvoncgeuns ~ 





But, although some idea may be thus formed of the probable produce, 
yet no definitive conclusion can be drawn from this experiment regard- 
ing the crops to be obtained from the land, for other sorts might have 
been better adapted to the soils; they must be all heavily manured, 
| and good sands are especially favorable to the growth of the larger 
|, roots, 





CULTURE, 

In Yorkshire, and other parts of the north, the ground is ploughed 
into one-bout ridges, and the “ sets,” or cuttings from the potatoes to 
| be planted, are placed in heaps or baskets, and laid by women and 
| children in the furrows ; the manure is laid at the same time, and the 
ridge is covered with earth by the plough dividing it, and making a 
| fresh one over the potatoes. Assoon as the plants make their appear- 
| ance above ground the ridges are harrowed down, and are suffered to 
| remain in that state about a week, when the weeds will again begin to 
appear; the ridges are then earthed up, and ina week or two as much 
lof the earth from the sides of them is ploughed down as can be done 

without leaving the roots too bare. After this the tops of the ridges are 
|| carefully hand-hoed, and the earth which was ploughed from the ridges 

is again turned to them: if afterwards weeds grow up, they are again 
| hand-hoed, after which the earth is drawn up to the top of the ridges. 
| The plants having by this time got to a considerable size, soon over- 
| come all weeds, and consequently require no further attention till the 
time of taking up. It has, however, been justly observed, that, “On 
all very dry sands, and in a dry climate, the land should be laid quite 
flat, and the plants should be hoed by hand, as the only means of pre- 
serving the ground sufficiently moist to promote the growth of the crop; 
|| but in every situation where there is no danger of the land being too 
dry, and on all thin soils, one-bout ridges have the advantage over 
every other method.” 

Another mode—which it seems has been borrowed from America— 
| is to plant thesetsin banks. “The field is marked outin shallow drills, 

at about two feet and a half distance, by the double mould-board plough, 
and is then marked out transversely at the same distance; thus inter- 





}| secting the surface at right angles, and the dung is laid at the time of 
| planting The holes for the reception of the sets are formed by a la. 


borer at the intersections marked by the plough, in such a manner as 
to leave them flat at the bottom, about ten or twelve inches diameter, 
and three or fourinches deep. This being done, the manure is divided 
into holes as evenly as possible, taking care that the particles be well 
|separated by women and children breaking it with their hands. Four 
cuts are then to be Jaid in each hole, within four inches of the edge, 
and about six or seven inches distance, and covered by levelling the 
|soil into the holes with shovels, which finishes the work until the plants 
jappear above ground; after which only a small quantity of earth is 
thrown lightly on the banks, just sufficient to refresh the surface, and 
|if the land be foul with weeds, it should be hand-hoed before the banks 
jare dressed. The Jast earthing should not be performed until the crop 
lis in full blossom, when it must get another light dressing.” 

| Mr. Burroughs, from whom we have extracted the above account, 
says, that “many who have heard of this culture, but who have not 
| practised it, imagine that its chief object is to afford a great quantity 
}of earth being thrown up to the plants; but so far from this being the 
| scientific principle of the system, that should the sets be desposited too 
|deep, or the banks be landed too high, the crop would prove very un- 
| productive.” He adds also, from his own experience, that “the banks 
| being left quite flat at the top when finished, the crop proved much 
|more productive than the adjoining drills sown with an equal quantity 





Hamilton Village, corner of Cedar-lane, Sept. 30, 1836. 


of manure, and the potatoes were of better quality.” 
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Regarding the mode of spreading the dung—whether above or under|| 
the sets—some difference of opinion prevails; for although the latter 
is the method usually adopted, and it may be rationally supposd that, | 
as the roots shoot rather laterally than upwards, it is from the manure |) 
placed underneath that they extract their nutriment, yet it is supposed |’ 
by many persons that, if the land be light and dry, it answers better! 
to lay the manure in furrows above the plants; and some farmers seem | 
to think the manner of its application immaterial. According to an! 
experiment made with the utmost degree of attention, under the di-! 
rection of the Board of Agriculture, the former, however, appeared | 
to have the advantage of five to four in its favor: the produce of an}, 
equal weight of sets, and quantity of manure, being—when laid over | 
the dung,...... dagen 105 Ibs. 4 oz. 

Under thedung, .......... pcaokenemanee — Sueat Baeg 

Such are the ordinary modes of culture usually adopted throughout! 
most parts of the United Kingdom; but a novel plan, which deviates; 
in some essential particulars from those generally employed, has lately 
been brought into notice by Mr. Knight, the very intelligent President! 
of the Horticultural Society ; and, as the very interesting account which 
has been published by the society may yet be unknown to many of our 
readers, we here transcribe it, and beg earnestly to call it to the serious 
attention of every farmer who is engaged in that branch of husbandry. |) 

“The experiments were made upon different varieties of potatoes ; 
but as the results were in all cases nearly the same, I think that I 
shall most readily cause the practice I recommend to be understood, 
by describing minutely the treatment of a single variety only, which 
I received from the Horticultural Society, under the name of ‘ Lank- 
man’s Potato:’” a tall sort raised some years since in Flanders. 

“The soil in which I proposed to plant being very shallow, and lying 
upon a rock, I collected it with a plough into high ridges of four feet 
wide, to give it an artificial depth. A deep furrow was then made 
along the centre and highest part of each ridge; and in the bottom of || 
this, whole potatoes, the lightest of which did not weigh less than four'|! 





ounces, were deposited, at only six inches distance from the centre of | 
one to the centre of another. Manure, in the ordinary quantity, Was || 


j 


then introduced, and mould was added, sufficient to cover the potatoes || 


rather more deeply than is generally done. 

“The stems of potatoes, as of other plants, rise perpendicularly un- 
der the influence of their unerring guide, gravitation, so long as they 
continue to be concealed beneath the soil; but as soon as they rise 
above it, they are, toa considerable extent, under the control of another 
agent, light. Each inclinesin whatever direction it receives the greatest 
quantity of that fluid, and consequently each avoids, and appears to 
shun, the shade of every contiguous plant. The old tubers being large, 
and, under the mode of culture recommended, rather deeply buried in 
the ground, the young plants in the early part of the summer never 
suffer from want of moisture; and, being abundantly nourished, they 
soon extend themselves in every direction till they meet those of conti. 
guous rows, which they do not overshadow on account of the width of 


the intervals. 

“The stems being abundantly fed, owing to the size of the old tubers, 
rise from the ground with great strength and Juxuriance, support well 
their foliage, and a larger breadth of this is thus, I think, exposed to the 
light during the whole season, than under any other mode of culture 
which I have seen; and, as the plants acquire a very large size early 
in the summer, the tubers, of even very late varieties, arrive at a state 
of perfect maturity early in the autumn. 

“Having found my crops of potatoes to be in the last three years, 
during which alone I kave accurately adopted the mode of culture 
above described, much greater than they had ever previously been, as 
well as of excellent quality, I was led toascertain the amount in weight 
which an acre of ground, such as I have described—the soil of which 
was naturally poor and shallow—would produce. <A colony of rabbits 
had, however, in the last year done a good deal of damage, and phea- 
sants had eaten many of the tubers which the rabbits had exposed to 
view ; but the remaining produce per acre exceeded 539 bushel, of 82 
Ibs. each; two lbs. being allowed in every bushel on account of a very 
small quantity of earth which adhered to them.” 

“ The preceding experiments were made with a large and productive 
variety of potato only; but I am much inclined to think that I have 
raised, and shall raise in the present year, nearly as large a produce 
per acre of a very well-known small early variety—the ‘ashleaved 
kidney potato.’ Of this I selected in the present spring the largest 
tubers which I could cause to be produced in the last year; and I have 
planted them nearly in contact with each other in the rows, and with 
intervals, on account of the shortness of their stems, of only two feet 
between the rows. ‘The plants at present display an unusual degree of 


strength and vigor of growth, arising from the very large size—for that 
variety—of the planted tubers; and as large a breadth of foliage is ex- 
posed to the light by the small, as could be exposed by a large variety ; 
for I have always found the amount of the produce, under any given 


was exposed to light; and I have uniformly found that to obtain crops 
of potatoes of great weight and excellence, the period of planting should 
never be later than the beginning of March.” 

The produce of this small early variety, in fact, very considerably 
exceeded that of the large one first mentioned—being per acre 665 
oushels of 82 pounds~and both so far exceeded the ordinary crops 
which had been previously raised, except in very rare cases, that doubts 
were entertained of the exactness of Mr. Knight’s conclusions, and expe- 
riments, it will be seen, were made in the garden of the society in or- 
der to obtain further evidence. 

SEED. 

It has been ascertained by repeated trials that every variety of the 
potato, when propagated during a series either by cuttings from the 
root or by the whole tubers, is subject to degenerate: in some, the qua- 
lity remaining good, after the produce in quantity has become defec- 
tive, whilst with others, it disappears with the vigor of the plant. In 
order to obviate this inconvenience, and to preserve those species which 
are known to be valuable, farmers occasionally raise them from the 
seed contained in the apples which grow upon the stalk; for which 
purpose, a few large ripe apples should be chosen from a healthy plant, 


and be carefully preserved apart, in some dry sand, during the winter. 


The seed is then picked out, and usually sown in rich garden ground 


in the month of April; but itis more expedient to sow it in a hot-bed 


early in March, to expose the shoots gradually to the open air, and to 
plant them out in a bed of rich earth in the middle of May. In the 


month of October, these seedlings will produce tubers, the largest of 


which are to be gathered, and planted out, in the following spring, at 
a few inches distance from each other. When they rise about two 
inches above ground, they should be covered with two or three inches 
of mould, and managed in the same mannner as if grown from the old 
potato. 

When arriving at maturity, they should be continually and carefully 
examined, to discover those which appear the earliest in coming to 
perfection; which will be denoted by the decay of the haulm. These 
should be taken up, and in like manner those of a later growth; but 
those which show extraordinary vigor should be selected, and the pro- 
, duce of each sort being again sown in the ensuing year, a correct judg- 


{;ment may be formed of the respective properties of each. The pro- 


‘cess is thus so slow and troubslesome, that it takes three years to bring 
‘any new variety to maturity, and a fourth before the real properties of 
‘the root can be correctly ascertained. The product will also some. 
‘times disappoint the expectations of the grower; for although, gene- 
rally speaking, the major portion of the crop will be found of the same 
‘quantity as the original stock, yet it occasionally fails, and new varie- 
ities are constantly produced, differing in both colour, flavor, size, and 
‘the periods of ripening. Thus, it appears from an experiment lately 
made in the garden of the London Horticultural Society, upon twenty- 
five seedling varieties reared by Mr. Knight, that the estimated pro- 
‘duce varied from one to upwards of eighteen tons per acre; all of dif- 
ferent qualities. The best produced from a single tuber twenty-seven 
|large and seven small roots, the aggregate weight of which upon an 
| acre of ground it was supposed would equal 17 tons 94 ewt. and being 
' both large, solid, mealy, white, well-flavored, and in substance and ap- 
pearance much resembling the white yam, has been named by the so- 
ciety, after Mr. Knight’s country-seat, the “ Downton yam potato.” 
SETS AND TUBERS. 

We have already stated that in the common course of field-husband- 
ry, potatoes are invariably planted for a crop either by depositing the 
/entire root, or cuttings from it, called “sets.” No objection appears 








external circumstance, to be regulated by the extent of foliage which 





indeed to have been commonly entertained against the planting of the 
whole root, or “tuber’”—except on the score of economy, though pro- 
bably no other advantage will be thereby gained; for every tuber con- 
| tains many beads, or “‘eyes”—from each of which a shoot will spring , 
and by sowing these separately, or in cuttings containing two or more to- 
gether, a saving is made in the quantity; but an extraordinary opinion 
is entertained regarding the best method of performing this operation. 

Among numberless experiments which have been made with a view 
to compare the produce of plantations of different sizes of whole tubers, 
and sets from different sizes of cuttings, those of entire potatoes report- 
ed to the Bath Society were generally stated to be superior. Dr. An- 
derson found that the crop was in some measure proportionate to the 
weights of the sets; and that it was more profitable to plant small po- 
tatoes than small cuttings. Others, however, found that the difference 
in acreable produce, between large and small, cut or uncut potatoes for 
sets, was quite immaterial; but that the saving in the quantity sown, 
was so much in favor of the cuttings as to require only twenty bushels, 
while whole potatoes consumed thirty-seven bushels per acre. Yet, 
according to a report made to the Dublin Society of Agriculture, it was 
stated, on comparison with scts cut from reasonably large and small 
tubers, that the produce in favor of the former was as 84 to 64; and 
another well informed gentleman states, “he has uniformly found in all 
his experience that large sets of potatoes made a more productive return 
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than small ones. And upon trial, both in garden and field, he has re-| 
peatedly found that planting whole potatoes, even though large, very | 
much increases the crop. In this way, however, they require to be 
planted thinner, as the stems, being stronger and more luxuriant, occu- 
py more space.” 

To set this point at rest, five plots of ground of equal size, and as 
nearly as possible of equal quality, were also lately selected by the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society for the growth of five different varieties: one- 
half of which being planted with whole tubers, and the other with sets 
containing but one eye each; and, being placed at equal distances— 
eighteen inches apart—the result was as follows: 

Weight when taken up. 
Whole tubers. Single eyes. 


Species. tons. ewt. Ib. tons. cwt. lb. 
Early manlysi...6..00000. YF 1 © 18 19 82 
ik eee ‘ienes 20 15 26 20 O 4 
Red-nosed kidney,....... Bi TF 17 12 49 
Pink-eyed Scotch, ........ 22 15 83 Be Bucd 
Champion, .....cccveseee 23 14 «0 24 9 18 


The whole tubers appeared above groand, in each instance, three or 
four days earlier than the sets, and the haulm became somewhat longer ; 


but the experiment shows that, although the total amount thus estimat- || 


ed to have been obtained is, 
tons. cwt. lb. 
Voom whole tabers,s<..ccsevsssescossces LB 62. 
single eyes, ..... eee re Tee | ae 
thus giving an apparent difference in five acres of about two tons, yet 





it was hardly more than the difference between the weight of the tu-|) 


bers and the sets originally planted. 

These and other trials, indeed, afford presumptive evidence that sets 
cut from full grown, healthy tubers, are as productive as the whole 
root; for although it is recorded as the opinion of the President of the 
Seciety, founded upon a great variety of experiments carried on during 
a long series of years, “that the heaviest crops of potatoes, and those 
most profitable to the grower, will in most soils and seasons be obtain- 
ed from tubers of considerable weight, and will be found least subject 
to decay in wet and cold springs; he, however, thinks it extremely pro- 
bable that, when the soil is very dry, so as to preclude all grounds of 
fear of the cuttings decaying, more regular and better rows of plants 
might be obtained from single eyes placed at short distances, with a 
moderately large portion of the matter of the tuber, than the whole tu- 
bers.” 
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It may also be observed that the eyes or beads,—which appear like 
spots upon the skin of the potato—are of different kinds; those at one | 
end being more prolific than the other; yet, when planted in sets, some 
farmers cut off both ends, only making use of the part in the middle, 
while others cut it longitudinally—from “ nose to tail”—and set both | 
halves indiscriminately ; and many scoop out the eyes and plant them 
singly. The stems which spring from that end of the potato into which 
the fibre which connected it with the mother plant, and from which the 
potato itself is grown, germinate but feebly, and do not attain the same 
size as those which are found upon the other end, which may be seen 
by looking at potatoes in the spring, when they begin to bud: those} 
which spring from the top end, having far greater vigor and luxuriance 
than those which spring from the rood end.* 

It is indeed a point which deserves very serious attention ; and as the 
other portions of the potato can always be used for other purposes, it 


should never be neglected. Instead, however, of sowing single eyes, || 


we should rather recommend the use of the entire cluster of buds which 
will be found on the top-end, or nose, of the tuber.—Library of Useful 
Knowledge, Farmers’ Series. 





MAKING AND PRESERVING CHEESE. 
1. The goodness of cheese, as well as of butter, depends much on the 


quality of the milk. The season, and particular way of making it,|) 


also have a very considerable influence upon it in this respect—more 
perhaps than the material of which it is prepared. We shall, there- 
fore, briefly notice these circumstances. 

2. The best season for this purpose is from the commencement of 
June till the close of September. There is no doubt, however, but that} 
good cheese may be made throughout the year, provided the cows be) 


well fed inthe winter. It is also worthy of attention, that milk abounds 








* The upper or nose end, although the most watery part of the potato, should | 
he preferred, as the roots produced from it have been found to become sooner | 
1ipe, and to be of better quality than those grown from the botiom.—Fari. | 
Mag. vol. «viii. p. 27. 

‘“In every field of potatoes which I have ever seen, where the cuttings for) 
seed were taken from both ends indiscriminately, some of the stems grow with 
much more vigor than others; which proceeds, I believe, in nine cases out of 
ten, from planting weak sets cut from the root end of the potato.”—Ayton’s 
Surv. of Ayrsh. p. 280. Mr. Knight says that ‘ the buds which vegetate from | 
the lower sides of the tubers produce feetle stems.”— Trans. of Hort, Cult. | 
Society. i 


| 
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most in caseous matter during the spring, and with the butyraceous in 
summer and autumn. 

3. The Cheshire cheese, made in England, is celebrated for its excel- 
lence, and we shall give the mode of making it adopted by the Cheshire 
dairy-men. : 

4, The thermometer of a Cheshire dairy woman is constantly at her 
fingers’ ends. The heat of the milk when set, is regulated by the 
warmth of the room and the heat of the external air; so that the milk 
‘may be the proper length of time in sufficiently coagulating. The time 
‘is generally thought to be about an hour and a half. 

5. The evening’s milk—of suppose twenty cows—having stood all 
night in the cooler and brass pans, the cheese-maker, (in summer,) 
about six o’clock in the morning, carefully skims off the cream, which 
‘is put into a brass pan. While the dairy-woman is thus employed, the 
servants are milking the cows, having previously lighted a fire under 
the furnace, which is half full of water. 

6. As soon as the night’s milk is skimmed, it is all carried into the 
cheese tub, except about three-fourths of a brass pan full, (three to 
four gallons,) which is immediately placed in the furnace of hot wa- 
ter, in the pan, and is made scalding hot; then half of the milk thus 
heated is poured to the cream, which, as before observed, had been al- 
ready skimmed into another pan. 

7. By this means all the cream is liquified and dissolved, so as appa- 
rently to form one homogenous or uniform liquid, and in that state it is 
jpoured into the cheese-tub. But before this is done, several bowls or 
vessels full of new milk, or perhaps the whole morning’s milk, will 
generally have been poured into the cheese-tub. 

8. In some celebrated dairies, however, they do not, during the whole 
summer, heat a drop of the night’s milk; only dissolve the cream ina 
brass pan, floated or suspended in a furnace of hot water. In other 
dairies, they heat one-third, one-half, or even more than that of the pre- 
vious night’s milk. But in all, they are careful to liquify or melt the 
cream well before it is mixed with the milk in the tub. 

9. Whatever may be the general custom in any given dairy respect- 
ing the heating of the milk, the practice varies according to the wea- 
ther. Itis generally on poor clay lands that the milk most requires 
warming. On good rich soils, it will not bear much heating; at least 
by so doing, the process of cheese-making is rendered more difficult. 

10. The process of making cheese is much more difficult than that of 
making butter. The quality depends more on the mode of performing 
that operation than on the richness of the milk. The temperature at 
which the milk is kept before itis formed into cheese, and thatat which 
it is coagulated, or turned into curds, are objects of the greatest impor- 
portance in the management of a cheese dairy. The temperature of 
the milk ought not to exceed 55, nor to be under 50 degrees of Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer. For coagulating, it should be at 90 to 95. 

11. If the milk is kept warmer than 55, it will not throw up the 
cream so well asat the lower degree. Itis also subject to get sour and 
give a bad taste tothe cheese. If it be allowed to be much colder than 
that, it becomes difficult to separate the curd from the whey, and the 
cheese made from it will be soft and insipid. 

12. If the curd be coagulated too hot, it becomes tough; much of the 
butyraceous matter will go off with the whey; and the cheese will be 
hard and tasteless. The thermometer, should, therefore, always be 
employed in every dairy. Although the dairy-women may at first be 
| prejudiced against it, yet its evident utility, and great simplicity, will 
eventually reconcile them to its use. 

13. The greatest care should be taken thoroughly to extract every 
|particle of whey from the curd. No cheese will keep well while any 
| whey remains, and if any part becomes sour, the whole will acquire a 
disagreeable flavor. Similar effects are produced by the use of an im- 
moderate quantity of rennet; it is also apt to blow up the cheese full 
,of small holes. ‘This last effect will be produced if it be allowed to re- 
;main too long one side. 

14. A very experienced dairy-man is of opinion, that from nine to 
twelve months’ time is requisite to ripen cheese of from fourteen to 
twenty pounds weight. It is laid down as a rule, in the process of 
making cheese, that the hotter it is puttogether, the sounder it will be: 
and the cooler, the richer, and more apt todecay. It should be kept in 
an airy but notina cold place. If the moderately dried leaves of the 
young twigs of the common birch tree be placed on the surface or sides 
of cheeses, they will be found very serviceable in preventing the de- 
predations of mites. 

15. It is a good practice to strew a little dry moss, or fine hay, upon 
the shelves on which the cheese are laid; for when new, they some- 
times adhere to the board, and communicate a dampness to it that is 
prejudicial to the other side of the cheese, when turned. It also pro. 
motes their drying. 

16. At a more advanced stage they may be laid upon straw; but at 
first, it would sink into, and deface the surface. To which we will add 
as general maxims—that great cleanliness, sweet rennet, and attention 
to the heat of the milk and breaking the curd, are the chief requisites 
in cheese-making.— Farmers’ School Book. 
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WHAT I HAVE LEARNED. 

Mr. Hormes—I have beena farmer in Maine fifty years and up- 
wards. I farmed it as my neighbors did, and supposed I knew enough 
about farming, having never read any authors or exchanged any ideas 
on the subject of agriculture, I never once thought of any improvement 
in the art, except that when I saw any of my neighbor’s cattle very 
poor, and so starved that they would eat much from my dung heap 
in winter, I was, to be sure, satisfied that he did not work it exactly 
right. Even then I supposed he had better keep a smaller number of 
creatures, and not be guilty of the great sin of starving his stock, and 
thereby actually losing money, paying taxes, and being at the expeuse 
of keeping two cows when one well kept would have given more than 
both of them. 

But within the last three or four years, particularly since your Maine 
Farmer 
closely, by reading and attending agricultural meetings, cattle shows, 
and hearing others relate their views and experience on the subject. 
Not a little information have I gained by what your valuable corres- 
pondents have brought to view in the Farmer, as well as your extracts 
from other and distant writers, from all which and my own reflection, 
I have learned, (and I find others are not behind me,) not to depend so 
much on English hay for our stock in winter, as it may be so cut short 
by drought and other causes, as torender our stock worth nothing in an- 
tumn. Hence we have learned to raise ruta baga and other roots, to 
aid in carrying our stock through the winter. Fresh meadows are 
more set by and improved. Even browse has been found useful. I 
have learned that store swine may be kept as well on turnips as pota- 
toes, and that many more of the former may be raised on a given quan- 
tity of land, at no considerable more expense, if any. I have learned 
that tight and warm barns and stables not only save hay best, but in 
such our stock are more comfortable and require much less food. I 
have learned how to make a barn, &c. I have learned that one hun- 
dred bushels of corn may be raised in a single year, on an acre of 

ground in Maine, which I should have been slow to believe many years 
ago. I have learned that wheat may be raised on a clover sod, with a 
light top dressing of plaster or ashes. I have learned that our stock, 
particularly black cattle, have been much improved in size and value 
recently, to which I have no doubt our cattle shows have been a great 
auxiliary. I have learned that the labor ona farm may be carried on 
to more advantage without alcohol than with it. Time would fail me 
to name half the advantages which have accrued to the agricultural 
interests, from the publication of the Maine Farmer and similar papers 
in the nation. But I will name one more, and that is, that apples are 
excellent for fattening swine and other creatures, and for winter keep. 
And yet I am told that the proprietors of the Farmer talk of letting its 
publication cease, for the want of subscribers! they say they are los. ' 
ing money by continuing it! For one, I am determined to procure one 
more subscriber to it, if it cost me some trouble. I do hepe every 
subscriber will not rest untill he does the same. Can it be that our 
farmers, mechanics, and growers of stock are so blind to their own in- 
terest as to starve those valuable citizens who instituted the paper in 
question? This I will not as yet believe-—Maine Farmer. JAY. 











Young Mien’s Department. 





HINTS TO YOUNG FARMERS.—No. III. 
Self-instruction is a principal means of arriving at eminence ia any 
employment. The education we receive in youth serves but as the 
foundation, at best, of the superstructure which is to be reared in man- 
hood, and every individual is, in a measure, his own architect, and may! 
select his model. To the farmer this truth applies with as much force 
as to any other employment. The business of husbandry is so diversi- 
fied, that the wisest men engaged in its pursuits, continue to add to 
their knowledge as long as they retain the powers of intellect. The 
experience of every country, and of every day, is adding practically 
something new and useful to this branch of labor, while science is 
beaming upon it the light and life of her effulgent rays. Him that will 
may profit by the concentrated wisdom of the age, and advance pro- 
gressively in improvement, in usefulness, and in intellectual enjoy- 
ment. The farmer is urged to the effort by a triple consideration :—the 
improvement which it promises to his mint and his means ;—the bene- 
fit which the example confers on his children;—and the increased abi-| 
lity it may afford of deing good to those around him—the last a consi- 
deration of no little weight with those who appreciate their obligations 
te society, and who have felt the pleasures that flow from their requi-! 
tal. The directions for felf-instruction are coniprised in two words 
BECOME READERS. Most farmers can appropriate three or four hours 
in every twenty-four of the winter months, to this means of acquiring | 
knowledge ; and while they are cultivating they own, they cannot fail 
to scatter seeds of usefulness in the prolific mints of their children. In 
the period of ordinary life, these hours will make an aggregate of|| 


years. 
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Let me puta case. Who of you, that has a spark of laudable ambi. 
tion, would not feel it a privilege to spend an evening with Washing- 
ton, Arthur Young, or Sir John Sinclair, all men eminent as farmers, 
and hear them relate their practice, their observations, and their im. 
provements in husbandry? Who could fail to profit from their in 
structions? And again. What farmer would not count himself fortu- 
nate in the opportunity of hearing Sir Humphrey Davy, or some other 
eminent chemist, explain, in the language adapted to his comprehension, 
the nature and properties of the soil he tills, of the plants he rears, and of 
the manures he employs—of the agency in vegetation of air, heat, light 
and moisture, and the method of applying these facts to his immediate 
benefit? Now it happens that all this is virtually within his reach. 
Those great men have written all I have supposed, and have left their 
instructions for your benefit. Do you converse, in your social meet- 
ings with your neighbors, upon husbandry, without receiving some 
useful hint in your business, or imparting such to others? And if you 
experience pleasure and profit from this limited intercourse, how much 
greater ‘must be the advantage when you extend it, as you may, 
through books, to the most eminent farmers of you own and every 
other country ? Besides, there are other branches of knowledge con- 
nected with your duties in life, and with your happiness, which it be- 
comes you to acquire, and to teach to those confided to yourcare. And 
the means are within your reach. Franklin rose from obscurity to dis- 
tinguished eminence, and from indigence to wealth, principally by the 
aid of self-instruction. He commenced his course of usefulness by 
buying single volumes, gleaning the knowledge they afforded, and then 
selling them to buy others. Public libraries were not then known 
among us. The facilities which these afford are manifestly great. 
They are a cheap and an excellent means of acquiring and diffusing 
useful knowledge. The annual contributions of a few neighbors, will 
soon buy a respectable collection of books, and the individual then re- 
ceives the advantage not only of his own expenditure, but of that of 
the whole association. You should, at all events, subscribe for one or 
more agricultural periodicals, if you mean to keep pace with the im- 
provements of the day. 

The human mind is prolific in good or evil. It is seldom sterile. 
Like our soil, it will preduce either useful or noxious plants ; and it 
we do not cultivate and nurture the good, the bad will spring up and 
grow spontaneously. Our duties to our families—ouf obligations to 
society—our pride as good farmers, combine, with irresistible force, to 
urge us to the decision, that neither our minds nor our lands shall RUN 
TO WEEDS; but that both shall be sedulously cultivated in the way that 
shall best conduce to usefulness and happiness in time and eternity. 





WHAT IS EDUCATION ?—pny w. E. CHANNING, D. D. 

The great end of education is not to train a man to get a living. 
This is plain, because life was given for a higher end than simply to 
toil for its own prolongation. A comfortable subsistence is indeed very 
important to the purposes of life, be this what it may. A man half- 
fed, half-clothed, and fearing to perish from famine or cold, will be too 
crushed in spirit to do the proper work of a man. He must be set free 
from the iron grasp of want, from the constant pressure of painful sen- 
sations, from grinding, ill-requited toil. Unless a man be trained to 


| get a comfortable support, his prospects of improvement and happiness 


are poor. But if his education aims at nothing more, his life will turn 
to little account. 

To educate a man is to unfold his faculties, to give him the free and 
full use of his powers, and especially of his best powers. It is first to 
train the intellect, to give him a love of truth, and to instruct him in 
the processes by which it may beacquired. It is to train him to sound- 
ness of judgment, to teach him to weigh evidence, and to guard him 
against the common sources of error. It is to give him a thirst for 
knowledge, which will keep his faculties in action through life. It is 
to aid him in the study of the outward world, to initiate him into the 
physical sciences, so that he will understand the principles of his trade 


/or business, and will be able to comprehend the phenomena which are 


continually passing before his eycs. It is to make him acquainted with 
his own nature, to give him that most important means of improve- 
ment, self comprehension. 

In the next place to educate a man, is to train the conscience, to give 
hima quick, keen discernment of the right, to teach him duty in its 
great principles and minute applications, to establish in him immova- 
ble principles of action. Itis to show him his true position in the 
world, his true relation to God and his fellow-beings, and immutable 
obligations laid on him by these. It is to inspire him with the idea of 
perfection, to give him a high moral aim, and to show how this may 
be maintained in the commonest toils, and how every thing may be 
made to contribute to its accomplishment. 

Further, to educate a man in this country, is to train him to bea 
gcod citizen, to establish him in the principles of political science, to 
ake him acquainted with our history, government and laws, to teach 
him our great interests as a nation, and the policy by which they are 
to be advanced, and to impress him deeply with his responsibility, his 
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great trust, his obligations to disinterested patriotism as the citizen of 
a free state. 

Again, to educate a man is to cultivate his imagination and taste, to 
awaken his sensibility to the beautiful in nature and art, to give him 
the capacity of enjoying the writings of men of genius, to prepare him 
for the innocent and refined pleasures of literature. 

I will only add, that to educate a man is to cultivate his powers of, 
expression, so that he can bring out his thoughts with clearness and 
strength, and exert a moral influence over his fellow-creatures. This 
is essential to the true enjoyment and improvement of social life. 

According to these views the laboring classes may be said to have as 
yet few means of education, excepting these which Providence furnish- 
es in the relations, changes, occupations and discipline of life. The 
great school of life, of Providence, is indeed open to all. But what, I 
would ask, is done by our public institutions for the education of the 
mass of the people? In the mechanical nature of our common schools, 


our houses our castles, our families our subjects, where we have free 
uncontrolled power for great good or evil. God will hold us responsi- 
ble for a proper exercise of these important trusts, and we, under him, 
‘are the authors of peace or disturbance, of plenty or famine, of health 
‘or disease, with which the community may be blessed or cursed. We 
jhave simply to cultivate the faculties of our minds, and apply the pow- 
ers of our bodies, to follow out His designs for the promotion of our 
|happiness and prosperity, or, do nothing, and ignorance with idleness, 
|which are always followed by poverty, want and disease, will soon 
|carry us into all the horrors of barbarism, and debase us with the vi- 
ces of demons. Industry is one of the greatest blessings ever imparted 
/to man, when it enters with him into the arena of life, and leaves him 
‘only at its termination. In childhood, it opens his faculties—in youth, 
it fits for the labors and responsibilities of manhood—at mature age, it 
\is health to his body—it gives peace to his mind—respectability to his 
‘name—comfort to his family—education to his children—to society it 


is it ever proposed to unfold the various faculties uf a human being,|| gives a good member—to the poor it is bread—whilst to a nation it is 


and to prepare him for self-improvement through life? Indeed, accord- 
ing to the views of education now given, how defective are our insti- 
tutions for rich as well as poor, and what a revolution is required in 
our whole system of training the young ? 

The great aim of philanthropy should be, that every member of the 
community may receive such an education as has been described. To 
bring forward every human being, to develop every mind, is the great 
purpose of society. I say of society, not of government, for govern- 
ment is a mere instrument for holding society together, a condition of 
its existence, and not the great power by which its ends are to be 
accomplished. One of the pernicious doctrines of the day, very perni- 
cious to the working classes, is, that government is to regenerate so- 
ciety, and exalt the individual to his true dignity. Government ena- 
bles us to live together in society, and to make efforts for our own and 
others’ welfare. But social progress depends on the spring in each 
man’s breast, and not on the operations of the state. Government may 
be compared to the foundation and walls of a manufactory, which en- 
close and protect not the moving and guiding power, but the necessary 
condition of their action. The people must not look to it for what 
their own energies can alone effect. * * * * 
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TO IMPROVE THE SOIL AND THE MIND. 
TO THE PATRONS OF THE CULTIVATOR. 

GENTLEMEN :—Custom sanctions the usage of an address, at the 
opening of each year, from a publisher to his patrons. On such occa- 
sions, it is usual to depart from the particular topics commonly treated 
of in his paper, whether that be political, scientific or agricultural, and 
to embrace the occasion offered for mutual gratulations and a free com- 
munion of feelings, interests and prospects. Although we speak gene- 
rally to all our patrons, still we hope the remarks we are about to 
make, will, by each of them, be considered as addressed to himself, 
for, following a common pursuit, we look upon each and all of you as 
our co-laborers and friends. 

It is almost three years, since we commenced the publication of this 
paper. By putting the subscription at a very low price, we expected! 
to diffuse its circulation very extensively among our farmers. Ina great! 
measur®é we have succeeded, and now issue eighteen thousand copies! 
of each number ; but if there is any merit in the paper, and it fills the! 
sphere of usefulness we designed for it, of which we have had many| 
public and flattering testimonials, during its brief existence, still there 
is a vast void yet open, which neither our sheet nor any other fills, for| 
there are thousands and thousands of farmers who never read upon 
subjects of agriculture, and whose conceit, ignorance or prejudice are) 
insuperable bars to their improvement. In our labors, the object al-| 
ways has been, and will continue to be, practically, and, as far as circum-| 
stances will warrant, scientifically useful. It is to pay, in imparting) 
intelligence, gathered from many sources, ten fold, for the little pit-| 
tance we receive from each subscriber. Appreciating the benefit de-| 
rived from reading, in the pursuit of our avocation, a natural warmth) 
of feeling for those who labor with us in the same cause, would induce 
us to wish to communicate to others that information from the acquisi- 
tion of which we have derived both profit and pleasure. It is likewise) 
pleasant, incomparably pleasant, to feel, that we have succeeded in) 

















wealth, respectability and power. If God did ordain that in the sweat 
of our brow we should earn our bread, he has wisely ordered, that 
all these, and many more blessings, should flow from its exercise. It 
is industry that exalteth a nation, but idleness is the curse of a people. 

The last year has been marked by its peculiarities. Its winter gave 
us an unprecedented depth of snow—its spring was cold, and vegeta- 
tion backward and unpromising—the heats of summer have only par- 
tially remedied the injury, but its autumn has been about as cold and 
wet as usual, with two or three deep snows. The effect of this wea- 
ther on the vegetation of last season, was a diminished production of 
our crops. The prices, however, of all kinds of produce, have ad- 
vanced, and what the farmer has not received in the quantity of the 
different kinds of grain, has been made up to him in its price, as all 
his products have been more in demand, and sold higher, than in pre- 
ceding years. Indeed experience sanctions the remark, that in no one 
season, are all our crops equally abundant. The weather suited to 
the winter crops, does not bring those of summer to the greatest per- 
fection, and so vice versa, when the summer crops are good, those of 
winter are lessso. It is the indication of Providence, that we are to be 
thrown upon our energies, both of mind and body, for the attainment 
of prosperity; and if He gives us a soil admirably adapted to the sup- 
ply of our wants, and a climate suited to it, and to the maintenance of 
our healths, He makes us the agents of our existence and support. 
Faithfully to discharge this important duty is a great aim of our crea- 
tion. Let us, then, come nobly forward, cultivate both our minds and 
our farms with an assiduity, a care and perseverance that will overcome 
all obstacles, and convert this great state into the choicest fields of ag- 
ricultural wealth and beauty. Its products will make it the granary of 
the world, and the enterprise of our citizens will send those products 
to the remotest extremities of the habitable globe. We will then reap 
that harvest, which is always allotted to those who act well their seve- 
ral parts in the duties of life assigned them. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR 1836. 

The general products of the soil have been far less bountiful this 
year, than has been usual; yet there is still abundant cause of grati- 
tude for the providential care which we have experienced, and a suffi- 
ciency for our wants and comforts, if we husband well our means, and 
expend them with prudence and economy. A series of propitious sea- 
sons is not to be expected, and perhaps ought not to be desired,—as they 
would tend to relax industry, and to introduce a recklessness in our 
expenditures and mode of living, prejudicial to individual enjoyment, 
and to the good of society. We mean, that the occasional chastenings 
of adversity are oft times more beneficial than an uninterrupted flow of 
prosperity. They serve to recal us from our wanderings, and to ad- 
monish us, that the true enjoyments of life are likely to be meeted out 
to us only as we merit them, by the honest and lively exercise of our 
best faculties. They should teach-us, too, our mutual dependence ; 
and that the best way to secure the aid and good will of others, in 
emergencies which happen to all, is to deserve them, by first dispens- 
ing to our fellows, and to society, those good offices which Providence 
has enabled us to bestow. 

The failure of our harvests may be ascribed to three prominent cau- 
ses, Viz: 

The unpropitious season ; 

The depredations of insects; ~ 

The diminution of agricultural labor. 











our efforts, and to have others acknowledge that we have aided the ad-|| 
vancement of agriculture amongst us. And, gentlemen, addressing | 
you as farmers, what shall we say, what can we do, to rouse us all to) | 
that high achievement, that noble emulation, which becomes us as labo- || 
rers in the firstand most useful employment conferred by the creator 

onman? Each is held responsible to the community for the assiduity || 
and success with which he conducts his farm. Each exercises an in- 

fluence in the welfare of society. No business can be nobler than ours,| 
for we have principalities of our own;—our farms are our domains, '! 


Vox. Ill 19* 





The first, as we have observed before, could not have been averted 
—it was a providential dispensation—but the magnitude of the evil 
which it has produced, might have been sensibly lessened, by intelli- 
gent industry. The unpropitiousness of the season resulted mainly 
from a severe winter, an excess of rain, at the critical period of seed 
time in spring, a diminished temperature in summer, and early frosts in 
autumn. The ficlds were generally too wet for the early deposite of 
seed, and when it was deposited, the germination and growth, from 
this cause, and the coldness of the season, were either prevented or 
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greatly retarded. This was particularly the case upon flat surfaces, 
with retentive soils or subsoils. Ridging and underdraining would 
not only have diminished the evil effects of water, but they would, in 
many cases, have rendered the ground fit for the seed much earlier, 
and, by leaving it more dry and porous, have considerably increased 
its lemperature,—a consideration of great weight in the culture of In- 
dian corn, and some other farm crops. Underdraining enabled us to 
plant a level piece of land, naturally abounding in springs, with corn, 
from the 12th to the 15th of May, which ripened well, and was har- 
vested without the intervention of frosts. Grounds well drained, are 
less subject to late and early frosts, than those which abound in mois- 
ture; while draining and ridging tend to counteract the evil effects of 
severe winters upon small grain. It is the water in the soil which cau- 
ses it to heave by frosts, and the alternate expansion and contraction, 
which breaks and bares the roots of winter grain. 

We will here refer the reader to our notice of Baron Von Voght's 
practice,in vol. 2, No. 1, of the Cultivator, as affording a good illustra- 
tion of what can be done, to avert calamities to the farmer, incidental 
to bad seasons. The Baron commenced on a worn-out farm, of a wet 
thin soil, which did not repay the labor bestowed in its culture, and by 
the kind of intelligent industry we speak of, in a few years he convert- 
ed it into one of uncommon productiveness, which became noted asa 
pattern farm in the north of Germany. He ina great measure effected 
his improvements—1. by efficient underdrains; 2—by increasing the 
depth of the tilth ; 3—by ridging ; and 4—by alternating and turning in 
greencrops. By underdraining, he tells us, he was enabled to gain three 
weeks in his spring work, and secure his seed and his crops from an 
excess of rain afterwards. By throwing his land, in autumn, into one- 
bout ridges, for his spring crops, a perfect drainage was provided for 
the rains of winter, and the ground remained light and dry, for early 
cultivation. By increasing the depth of the tilth, or soil, he gave great 
er scope to the roots of his plants, increased the amount of their food, 
and provided against the contingency of drought. By turning in green 
crops, he increased the fertility of the soil, and rendered it more po- 
rous, and pervious to the genial influence of the air, the sun, and the 
dews. What has been done in Germany, may be done in the United 
States. 

The insects, which have been most prejudicial, are the Hessian fly, 
the grain worm, and the cut worm. 

The best preventives against the depredations of the Hessian fly, 
seem to be, good soil and good culture, which shall ensure vigorous 
growth,—and sowing after autumnal frosts, by which the young wheat 
is believed to escape the fly in the fall. Some experiments, recorded 
in the third volume of the Memoirs of the New-York Board of Agricul 
ture, and elsewhere, of sowing caustic lime upon the grain in the spring 
of the year, seem to encourage the idea that it saves the crop, at least 
partially, from the fly; but these will hardly justify us in pronouncing 
the remedy efficient. It is worthy of further trial; and we should like 
to be advised of any results that may strengthen the probability of suc- 
cess. 

The grain worm is yet unknown in the south, and but partially known 
in the west. In this vicinity it has been far more formidable than the 
Hessian fly. It has greatly diminished the culture of the wheat crop 
among us, and caused a serious diminution in the product of the little 
sown. The insect abides in its destructive state buta short time; and 
the observations which have been made upon its habits give weight to 
the conjecture, that wheat sown early in the autumn, or late in the 
spring, will be most likely to escape its ravages ;—the grain of the first 
becoming hard before the fly makes its appearance, and the late spring- 
sown not coming into bloom until the insect has assumed its chrysalis 
form. 

The cut worm has been universally destructive, not only to corp 
and other grain, but to grasses and garden crops. The heavy snows, 
by protecting them from the severity of the winter, probably tended to 
increase the ravages of both the cut worm and the fly. Lime and ash- 
es seem to afford the best remedy against the cut worm, applied in the 
ground with the seed, or, what we would prefer, at the surface of the 
ground above it. We have recorded several instances of these proving 
efficacious. In May we transplanted a hundred seedling Dahlias, and 
a number of cabbages, into our garden. The first night, ten or a do- 
zen of the dahlias, and a number of the cabbages, were eaten off at the 
surface of the ground by the grub. We immediately covered the sur- 
vace of the ground with powdered lime, and lost no more plants, save 
a couple, and round the stems of these the lime did not happen to be 
spread. The worm attacks the plant at or near the surface of the 
ground. The alkali not only presents a barrier at this point, but the 
soil underneath becomes saturated with it, and destroys or drives them 
away. We think there is reason in the remark of a correspondent in 
our last number, thatif the worm can feed upon succulent grass, un- 
der the surface, it will not care to come above the surface to destroy 
the young corn, and that planting upon a fresh ploughed clover ley is a 
pretty sure way of escaping their depredations. We have often plant- 


| but we do not remember to have planted enan old eward, turned over 
|the previous fall or summer, without having suffered severely from 
| them. 


public works going on, which have employed a great number of labor- 
ers ;—by the great extent of emigration, which transformed many 
thousands of producers into mere consumers,—and by the unprecedent- 
ed spirit of speculation. Men have not been contented with doing well 
enough, when they believed their neighbors were doing better. This 
disquietude has unsettled many in their staid plans and habits of busi- 
ness, and induced them to quit their farms and their comforts, to be- 
come adventurers in the Jottery of speculation, in which there is gene- 
rally “two blanks toa prize.” The circumstances combined, have ab- 
stracted considerably from the ordinary amount of agricultural labor. 

From the causes which we have enumerated, principally, the staple 
grain crops, most essential to human subsistence, as wheat, rye and In- 
dian corn, have been greatly deficient—we think their yield has not 
been half that of ordinary seasons, embracing in our view the whole 
union. Potatoes and buckwheat, too, which form large items in rural 
consumption, suffered severely from early frosts, in many districts, 


: 
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jfarm produce is high, with the prospect of inerease in price, unless re- 
j\lieved by seasonable supplies from Europe, where, fortunately, the 
harvest has been abundant. 

The barley crop has been as good as common, though seemingly 2 
jgood deal diminished in the quantity sown. Oats have beena good 
crop, and hay generally better than it was in 1835, Theruta baga and 
mangold wurtzel are gaining favor; their culture has been greatly ex 
| tended during the last year, and the crops have been fair. Peas have 
made a good return. The garden has yielded indifferently, and me- 
jlons, pumpkins and other vines have proved nearly a failure. Orchard 
\fruits have been abundant in some districts, and scarce in others. 

Amidst all the difficulties in tillage husbandry, the cattle and sheep 
| farmer—the wool grower and the dairyman—have enjoyed uninterrupt- 
;ed prosperity. Neither grub, nor worm, nor a bad season, nor specula- 
ition, have diminished the products or the profits of their herds and 
jflocks. Meats, wool, and the products of the dairy, have commanded 
ja ready market, and the first and the last mentioned have advanced 
considerable in price. And we are glad to learn that these branches 
of industry are on the increase. They require the least outlay, and 
make the surest, if not the greatest, return. 

The objects in reverting to the errors and misfortunes of the season, 
should be, to counteract the ultimate evils which they are calculated to 
produce, and to prevent their recurrence. We therefore add, by way 
of improvement, that— 

1. To avert threatened evils—let us economise in every department of 
our affairs. Let us give as little as possible to our domestic animals, 
of that which will assist to nourish and sustain our families; and to 
make up the deficiency to our cattle, let us use them well, and house 
them well. They will do with less with good attendance and kind 
treatment. Cut fodder will go further than uncut, and is withal better 
for the animal. Let us look to our grain and our roots,—take care 
that vermin do not devour the one, nor the frost destroy the other. 
The potato may be largely substituted, in the economy of the family, 
for bread-stuffs, without impairing our comforts, or scandalizing our 
names. Let our means be dispensed with judgment and prudence, un- 
der the eye of the master, or of a trusty assistant. Let our fruits be 
also husbanded with care. They afford a wholesome and grateful 
diet, in a variety of culinary preparations, and are not lost upon farm 
stock. By adopting these precautions, we may do much to prevent or 
alleviate want. We owe the example of prudence to society, in the 
present time of scarcity, if we do not stand in need of it ourselves. 

2. To prevent a recurrence of scarcity—we should expect bad seasons, 
and prepare for them. We should take counsel of our own, and of the ex- 
perience of those whoare successful; investigate the causes of failures, 
and endeavor to prevent their recurrence, by making ourselves better 
acquainted with the philosophy, or science of agriculture, upon whose 
principles successful operations in husbandry can alone be based. We 
should drain and ridge our Jands, where they require it—husband our 
manures,—alternate our crops,—extend our root culture,—and resolute- 
ly determine, that if we cannot excel, we will at least attain to medio- 
crity in our calling. We shall thus combine, with a prudent regard for 
our own interest, a wholesome influence upon the habits of society. 








Agriculture is an art—Man is the artist,—the soil his laboratory,— 
manure his raw material,—animal] strength and machinery his power, 
—air, heat and moisture his agents,—and grains, roots, fruits and fo- 
rage, his product. 

Agriculture is a science—which teaches the artist the best mode of 
improving and fitting up his laboratory,—instructs him in the proper- 
ties and economical use of his raw material,—learns him how best to 
apply his power, and to profit by his agents,—and it thereby enables 





ed upon such a ley, without experiencing any injury from the grub; 





him greatly to abridge his labor and multiply his products. 


The labors of agriculture have been dimished by the multiplicity of 


and both are scarce and dear. The consequence is, that every kind of 
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directs her course. 
without the compass, her course will be erratic, and the profits of the | 
voyage doubtful. With sail and compass, her progress wili be “ on-/ 
ward,” her course direct, and her voyage prosperous. 


WINTER STALL FEEDING, 

Is the only profitable mode, in this climate, of fattening cattle for the} 
shambles in winter. Were they suffered to roam the yard and field, | 
exposed to the wet and cold, it is very evident they could take on flesh! 
but slowly, and but illy compensate the owner for the expense of high} 
keeping. A certain quantity of food is required to prevent their grow-/ 
ing lean; all beyond this it is the design of the feeder to have manu-/ 
factured into meat and tallow; or as Bakewell was wont to say, con-' 
verted into money. It is all important on the score of profit, that this! 
process of converting herbage and other anima! food into money, should} 
be managed as expeditiously as a well judged economy will permit. / 
Upon this, as upon every other branch of husbandry, we may profit | 
much from the experience of others, if we are not too conceited and 
fastidious in ourown opinions Young says, that “ men farm without} 
an idea of the necessity of knowing what others have done before them ;! 
and it is very right that thousands of pounds should be lost, by feeding} 
beasts in open sheds, by men who think they can learn nothing beyond 
the practice of the old women, their grand mothers, while the board of | 
agriculture has annually brought to light practices unknown to the same 
men who cannot see any use in such publications. 

As to the relative advantages. in the economy of feed, of having fat- 
tening cattle tied up, we have the declaration of Mr. Eliman, well 
known as a distinguished herdsman, “that nine oxen, fed loose in a} 
yard, have, by eating as well as destroying, consumed as much as! 
twelve when tied up.” Although much may be said in favor of keep- 
ing cows and store cattle, in covered sheds, instead of close stables, 
there is no doubt but fattening beasts thrive best when constantly con- 
fined in a warm stable, when proper attention to cleanliness is observ- 
ed. We abstract the following rules, regarding the management of 
stall feeding cattle, from the 12th No. of British Husbandry: 

“The first point is the comfort of accommodation ; for in whatever! 
way they may be placed—whether under sheds or in close ox-houses, | 
they should have the security of perfect shelter from the weather, with | 
a certain degree of warmth; that is to say—if in open trammels, the! 
sheds should be broad, the roof low, and the floor covered with an! 
abundance of dry litter. We are, however, decidedly of opinion, that! 
close stalls will further the objects more promptly; though we do not| 
coincide with the idea, that it will be promoted by too much heat, and | 
we should therefore recommend a moderate degree of healthful venti- 
lation. In these stalls litter is, indeed, very frequently dispensed with, | 
—or else sand, or any rubbish, is substituted for straw, but there can} 
be no doubt that the animals enjoy the comfort of a dry bed as well as 
their master, and the more they seek repose in it the better. 

“The next is strict regularity to the administration of food—both as 
regards the stated quantity, and the time of supplying it. The periods 
may be regulated as the feeder thinks proper, but, whenever adopted, 
should never be afterwards altered. The ox is a quiet animal, and/|! 
those which are fed in the house soon acquire a precise knowledge of 
the exact hour at which it is usually given; if that be transgressed, or 
the customary quantity be not furnished, they become restless ; but if 
the time and quantity be strictly adhered to, they remain tranquil un- 
till the next period arrives. If no disturbance take place, they, indeed, 
then generally lie down and ruminate, and nothing will be found 
more to forward the process of fatting than this perfect quietude; 
wherefore, should the stalls be not only well bedded, but light should 
be very much excluded, the doors should be closed, all outward annoy- 
ance as far as possible prevented—and, in short, every means should be 
induced to promote complete rest, ease and contentment. 

“Some persons serve it out as often as five times in a day; but the 
most prudent, and we think the better practice, is to give it as soon as 
possible after day-light, at noon, and sometime before sun-set; which 
enables the animals to fill their bellies, and to have time sufficient for 
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The art teaches the hands to do—the science what to do, and how to) alone. In Great Britain, where they Loast of their beef, turnips, are 
Art is the sail which propels the ship,—science the compass which | generally employed; in the United States the coarse grains are mostly 
Vithout the sail, the ship will nct “go ahead;”) used. As our turnip culture progresses, and progress we are confident 


it will, we shall be able to make cheaper, if not better beef. Assumi 
that 600 bushels of Swedish turnips will grow upon an acre of gro 
that will produce thirty-five bushels of corn, and that six bushels of 
the Swedes will fatten as much as one bushel of corn, it will be seen 
that one acre in ruta baga will go about as far in making beef as three 
acres in corn, with the further advantage, that the latter will cost four 
times as much labor in its culture as the former. Now we give an in 
Stance, in another column, of the Swedes yielding more than 1,5 
bushels to the acre, and the opinion of an intelligent feeder, that two 
bushels are worth as much, for feeding, as one bushel of corn. The 
mangold wurtzel, the carrot and the parsnip, may be all raised in field 
culture, at about the same expense per acre as corn; and they will 
give as greata yield, and afford as much nutriment as the ruta baga. 
The potato, whose culture we are all acquainted with, should be made 
to yield 300 bushels per acre; and these afford a far more profitable 
feed than grain. A bullock will consume from 120 to 240 Ibs. of ruta 
baga per day; butif full feed with this or other roots they will consume 
but little hay, and have little or no occasion for water. 

We shall abstract from the work above quoted, ia due time, some 
remarks upon summer stalling, or soiling. 


MANUAL LABOR SCHOOLS. 

“It is essential to every system for giving a liberal education to all 
classes, that it should include the means of inuring the people to ma- 
nual laber. By this labor the multitude must subsist. An education 
unfitting them to work, would make their future lives useless and dis- 
honorably dependent.” * * * “Itis by manual labor schools, that this 
great achievement of civilization and philanthropy is to cease to bea 
dream, is to become a reality. In no institutions have the laboring 
classes such an interest. A philanthropist who desires the happiness 
and honor of giving the most effectual spring to social progress, cannot 
better employ himself, than in studying, improving and extending 
these.”—Rev. Dr. Channing upon Education. 

It is conceded on ali hands, that it is important, as well for the pecu- 
niary interests, as for the moral habits and good order of society, that 
a better system of instruction, than now exists, should be provided for 
the great classes of the laboring community: That instruction should 
no longer be merely mechanical, and limited to the rudiments of know- 
ledge, and confined to the superficial rules of the pedagogue,—but that 
the faculties and powers of the mind should be developed, and directed 
to the ultimate good of society ;—that our boys should be taught so 
much of the physical sciences, now become the handmaids of the arts, 
as will benefit them in their trade or business, and “enable them to 
comprehend the phenomena which are continually passing before their 
eyes ;”’ that they should be instructed in their social! and political duties 
—be made acquainted with our history, government and laws, and in- 
structed in the responsibilities that devolve upon them as citizens of a 
free state. In fine, that their minds should be so disciplined in 
school, as to make them proficients in their business of life, and 
wholesome, useful members of society. 

And it is also important, as regards the mass of population, that the 
hands be taught and inured to labor. The habit must be formed in 
youth. Practice alone makes perfect; and besides, few resort to labor 
in manhood, who have not been practised to it in youth. The time of 
youth is too short to admit of separate and distinct periods for improv- 
‘ing the mind, and iastructing the hands. The grand desideratum, 
therefore, would seem to be, so to blend study and labor, in the busi- 
ness of instruction, that they shall not interfere with, but aid and sti- 
‘mulate each other. Todo this successfully, the study and the labor 
should have, generally, a common object. In no country can this pro- 
position of rendering study and labor reciprocally beneficial to each 
jother, and of imbuing the minds of youth with useful knowledge, be 
‘as readily adopted asin our own. The mass of population, whose con- 
|dition we would improve, are farmers and mechanics. And experience 
has fully shown, that if we would improve the condition of the habits 
‘of any class, or of society at large, we must begin our work with the 








that quiet digestion which is interrupted by too frequent feeding. In 
stating that the quantity should be moderate, we however allude merely 


to the not allowing the anima! to have so much as will cloy him; he}! 


ought to have as much as he can fairly eat with a relish, but the mo- 

ment he begins to toss it about, it will be then evident that the keen- 

ness of his appetite is satisfied, and it should be instantly removed. 
“The last is thorough cleaniiness. The ox-house should be opened 


young, who are to be managers on the business stage of life. It is ea- 
isier to bend the pliant twig than the stuborn bough. 

Our remarks apply particularly to the business of agriculture, which 
‘gives employment to five-sixths of our population, and which mainly 
\depends, for its future improvement, upon the measure of general and 
scientific knowledge which shall be brought to direct its labors; while 
this class of our population, from its numerical force, must ever deter- 


before day-light, and well cleaned, both by pail and broom, from every|| mine our general character—whether we regard the social virtues,— 


impurity. After the animals have been satisfied with food, whatever 
may remain should be immediately removed, and the cribs and man- 


‘or our political and moral standing as a nation. This class of our 
youth may, at least, be greatly benefitted in practical knowledge, while 


gers should be carefully swept out, and washed, if necessary: water|| they are acquiring a good education at school. 


should then be given without limitation.” 





As to the food, we will add, that fatting animals should have, in win- | 


ter, grain, or roots, or oil-cake. Beef cannot profitably be made on hay 


That well conducted farms, connected with schools of instruction, and 
under the direction of competent, scientific and practical men, would 
tend eminently to improve our agriculture, we think no one will ques- 
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tion. That to the mental improvement of youth, such as would fit them 
for the higher duties of society, such schools would superadd a know- 
ledge of the science and best practices of agriculture, a useful qualifi- 
cation under all circumstances, and a certain and honorable resource 
under pecuniary misfortune, must be no Jess apparent. Such schools 


would do more—they would improve the moral condition of society, by: 


rendering labor more honorable and more inviting, and by winning 


from the paths of idleness and dissipation, where their examples con.- || 


taminate and corrupt, multitudes of the children of wealth, and trans- 
forming them into men of industry and usefulness. 

The objection has been urged to the establishment of an agricultural 
school, that but few, comparatively, can share in its advantages, and 
these would of course be confined to the rich. The Jike objection 
would in a measure hold good, though it is not allowed to have weight, 
against all the higher literary and professional schools and colleges, 
for all these accommodate but a fractional part of our youth. Every 
class shares indirectly in the benefits of existing schools, though they 
are not immediate participators in their instruction, because they serve 
to promote the general knowledge and improvement of society. 
remark would lose none of its force if applied to a school of agricul- 
ture: for, to embrace no other consideration, whatever improves agri- 
culture, adds to our wealth, our commerce and our comforts. Besides, 
schools of agriculture may be multiplied, like other schools, to meet the 
wants of the public; and instruction in them can be afforded as cheap 
as itis in other manual labor schools. The great object is, first to 
make a fair experiment, and to demonstrate, in practice, their useful- 
ness, and their adaptation to the state of our society, and to our civil 
institutions. The defect in our existing manual labor schools is, that 
although they inure the body torural labor, they do not instruct the 
mind in the principles which ought to regulate that labor, nor, generally, 
in the best models of practice. The pupils work to save money, and 
to promote health,—not to learn a business which they expect to fol- 
low in life. Whereas, in a school of agriculture, all these objects 
might be combined. 


But the advantages of an agricultural school would be more general 
than the advantages of most other schools, inasmuch as the results of 
its experiments in husbandry, and the new plants, implements and im- 
proved modes of culture, which it would introduce, would become 
common property, and a knowledge of them would be diffused through- 
out the community, by our agricultural journals; and because the pu- 
pils, settling down in different parts of the state, would carry with 
them this knowledge and these improvements, and by their practice, 
render their benefits available to all around them. 


There is another consideration worthy of notice. The advantages 
of an agricultural school might be still more generally diffused, by 
making it a place of instruction for common school teachers. Who so 
well qualified to instruct those who are lo become farmers, as those 
who are already farmers, both in practice and in science? Jn this sort 
of normal school the future teacher would learn farming effectually, 
if he could learnit anywhere. Here he would be instructed in his civil 
and political rights, and in his moral and social duties. He would be 
accustomed to think, to investigate, to reason, and to form correct con- 
clusions ; and his physical powers would be nerved and disciplined by 
labor. Being effectually taught themselves, they would know best how 
and what to teach others; and if the school did not afford them an op- 
portunity of teaching the practice, they could imbue the minds of their 
pupils with the principles of natural science, of eminent use in farm- 
ing, and thus lay a substantial foundation to build a good practice upon. 
Suppose the state should adopt the policy pursued by the general go- 
vernment at the West Point academy—educate a number of promising 
young men—free of charge—on condition that they should devote a 
certain number of years, say four or five, at the close of their pupilage, 
to the public service, in teaching common schools, ata fair salary? The 
Regents of the University now dispense $3,000 per annum, towards 
educating common school teachers. This sum would maintain 60 pu- 
pils, with the labor they would have to perform, at an agricultural 
school. If cach county should be permitted to send an indigent youth, 
of high promise, upon these terms, would not the state be as much be- 
nefitted, ‘rom this expenditure, as itis now? This, to be sure, would 
be buta beginning. But to begin right is the great point. A project 
well begun is easily prosecuted. 


Influenced by the considerations which we have sketched, a number 
of gentlemen last winter, applied for, and obtained an act of incorpora- 
tion to establish a school of agriculture. To evince that it was not de- 
signed as a matter of speculation, the stockholders are restricted to a 
dividend of five per cent per annum, upon their investment; and to 
render it a truly practical, as well as a scientific school, the law en- 
joins, that during the eight summer months, the teachers, as well as 
the pupils, shall appropriate one-half of their time to practical agricul- 
ture. Owing to the death of one of the principal projectors, John B. 


This} 


stock. What will be the ultimate result of the project we do not pre- 
tend to say; but we have directed the attention of our readers to the 
subject, at this time, under the belief, that it is one of great importance 
to the community, and in the hope of interesting the public feeling in 
\its behalf. 





THE APPLE ORCHARD. 

In a mistaken zeal to eradnate thé seeds of intemperance, we are 
afraid that some, by destroying their apple orchards, are not only di- 
‘minishing their innocent family comforts, but are seriously impairing 
|their means of honest farm profits. We do not advocate the orchard 
on account of the alcohol its fruits afford on distillation—such a prac- 
tice we deprecate ;—nor will we urge teetotalers to cultivate the apple 
‘for cider, if they deem this liquor hurtful—though we still adhere to 
the “steady habits” of our New-England ancestry, in taking a glass 
of this racy beverage with our dinner—we will not advocate the or- 
chard for the liguor it affords, but for the food—the beef, pork, milk, 
Xe. into which its fruit can be readily transformed. 

For the family, apples may be made to contribute alike to health, to 
pleasure, and to economy, and greatly to diminish the consumption of 
more costly food. As dessert fruits, they are surpassed but by few in 
quality, and by none in durability; while in the culinary department, 
they afford a grateful repast, baked, boiled, roasted or fried, and, to bor- 
row terms from the Cook’s book, may be served up, with rice, flour, 
&c. in black-cap, Charlotte, cheese-cakes, compotes, dumplings, fritters, 
| festoons, floating islands, fool, fraze, glazed, in jelly, marmalade, pan- 
cakes, pies, puddings, preserves, poupeton, soufflet, in water, and a la 
| Turque. In all these forms, we believe the apple is perfectly guile- 
| less; and in most of them may be indulged in by the robust and the 
delicate, and by rich and poor. 

In the economy of the farm, apples are no less serviceable. Every 
| kind of farm stock feeds and fattens upon them. They serve as a sub- 
| Stitute for corn in the piggery, for oats in the horse stable, and for 
slops in the cow-stall. They were evidently destined for the comfort 
of man; and because they are capable of being converted to a bad use, 
shall we, for this reason, reject the many benefits they are calculated 
to afford us? Because bread-corn is convertible into alcohol, is it less 
|worthy of our care and culture as an article of food? Those alone 
who abuse the gifts of Providence, are obnoxious to public morals. 

Our orchard, although a young one, is of great value tous. The 
early droppings of fruit were gathered by our pigs, and they contributed 
much to fit them for the fatting pen; and subsequently by boiling them 
with small potatoes, for fattening hogs, they have enabled us to save 
a good portion of our soft corn, which in ordinary years has not sufficed 
for finishing our pork, say 40 or 50 bushels, to deal out to our store 
shoats. Our orchard has enabled us to dispose of some fifty barrels of 
choice winter fruit, and to manufacture nearly as many barrels of ci- 
der, and it is now, in the form of apple pomace, adding greatly to the 
products of our dairy. On the first of December, we began to feed the 
pomace to seven milch cows, and have continued to feed them with a 
common wheel-barrow full per diem, and the effect has been to increase 








the quantity of milk nearly fifty per cent. The pomace has not under- 
‘gone but slight if any fermentation. 

| The great indifference to orchards, we have no doubt, arises from an 
‘ignorance of the many advantages which they are capable of affording 
to the farm, and to the bad quality of the fruit which is generally culti- 
‘vated. The nutritive properties of the apple depend upon the quantity 
|of saccharine matter they contain, or the specific gravity of their juice ; 
‘and the difference in flavor, and in their cooking properties, are not 
' sufficiently regarded, and not generally known. We have probably the 
finest varieties of this fruit, of any country in the world, which come to 
|maturity in succession, so as to afford a supply for the family the whole 
[om and yet probably not one family in a thousand enjoy them, or 


know of the existence of the better half. 





“ What is not eaten is given to the dung-heap,” is the excuse of the 
indolent and the prejudiced, for not cutting their cattle food. And we 
|add, what 1s EATEN goes in like manner to the dung-heap—MANUFACTUR- 


ED for use—or, what is better, is converted into meat, milk, &c. 








THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 

Held its ninth annual fair at New-York in October. The exhibition 
of American manufactured goods and machinery, greatly surpassed, in 
variety and extent, those shown at any former period. About 30 gold, 
and 130 silver medals were awarded for articles of excellence exhibit- 
ed, besides some hundreds of diplomas. About 12,000 articles were 
shown, to 70,000 visitors. The Institute is doing an immense deal of 
good, and its acting members deserve much praise for the spirit and 
perseverance which they have manifested, and which we think have 
now triumphed over public apathy and indifference. These fairs are 
to the manufacturing and mechanic arts, what cattle shows are to agri- 
culture—schools of instruction, and stimulants to industry, enterprise 





Yates, esq. and the indisposition and pressing engagements of most o1 
the others, but very little has hitherto been done towards filling up the 





and laudable competition. They bring people together for useful pur- 
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oses—to make them acquainted with each other, and with each oth-, 
er’s skill and workmanship—they telegraph knowledge of all useful im- 
provements, and of the skill and genius of our citizens, and the re- 
sources of our country. The annual address was delivered by Caleb 
Cushing, Esq.; and previous to the delivery of the premiums, Col. 
Knapp made some remarks very pertinent to the occasion, and illus-, 
trative of the progress of the useful arts among us. These addresses, 
with a list of the articles particularly distinguished, are published in 
the November number of the Journal of the Institute. We subjoin 
some of the sentiments given at the anniversary supper, as sound in 
principle, and happy in expression. 

“The state of New-York—The greatest, may she ever be the bright- 
est, link in the chain of our confederacy. 

“The city of New-York—Great in prosperity, but greater in adver- 
sity—the devastations of conflagration is only a prelude to increased 
magnificence. 

“ American manufactures—T he vigorous offspring of national indus- 
try and enterprise—they are now repaying a thousand fold the parental 
affection which guided their infancy. 

“The great science of political economy—The art of establishing, 
cherishing and perpetuating all other arts for the public weal. 

“ The compromise bill—A family reconciliation; a covenant of peace, 
which the honor and faith of the north and south are alike pledged to 
defend againstall assailants. | 

“Internal improvements—They will rivet the union faster than a 
thousand political tinkers.” 

From Col. Knapp’s extemporaneous remarks, we extract the follow- 
ing, descriptive of the spirit of the age: 

“Yesterday, as I wound among this display of these magnificent arti- 
cles, I happened to hear a young gentleman, of no ordinary appear- 
ance, make this remark: ‘Why is so much parade made in the exhi-, 
bition of these articles? Have we not always been making of them?’ 
The answer I now give: No; we have not, until lately, commenceu 
the manufacture of them. Look carefully to the history of our coun- 
try; and the evils and vassalage we have suffered will rise in strong 
forras before us.” * * * 

“The whole of the workshops in this country, twenty years ago, 
could not have conjointly got up a fair worth seeing, of anything out 
of the common course of heavy articles for field or ship use. In cloths, 
long after we had acquired the art of raising fine wool, and of spinning 
and weaving it well, the dyeing and dressing was not understood. Now, 
improvement is following improvement so rapidly, that that which was! 
once difficult, or thought impossible, is now an easy task. Man now be- 
gins to understand the dominion he received from his Maker—it was not 
only over the beasts of the field, and the fowls of the air, and the fish 
of the sea, but ‘over THE EARTH;’ intending that mind should have 
power over matter, as long as matter should exist. | 

“ Mind has now commenced the labor of sUBDUING THE EARTH, the first 
injunction given toman. Mind is making great efforts in the mighty 
exertion to subdue the earth. Steam-boats, rail-roads and locomotive 
engines, have made inroads upon both time and space. The fears that, 
once disturbed the political economist, that the surface of the earth 
would become oppressed by a full population, are all scattered to the 
winds, by new methods of subduing the earth and of sustaining man.) 
Ingenuity, science and industry have now done as much for the inde- 
pendence of our country, as our fathers’s spirit, and our fathers’ arms. 
With our internal improvements, finished and going on, and with our 
factories in full operation, we may put in some claim for national in- 
dependence. No matter what foe may come, we can repel him, and 
live within ourselves. Knowing this, none will come.” 





A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON SHEEP—intended as a guide to the selec-| 
tion, formation, and systematic management of the breeding, wether and 
grazing flocks, with observations upon the culture of turnips, and the uti- 
lity and the advantages of the sheep-fold—by John Witllsteed. The 
author, we understand, has for many years been an extensive sheep 
husbandman in Great Britain, and seems to be well versed in that bu- 
siness; and the pamphlet, in the main, purports to be a detail of Bri-| 
tish practice. Although not altogether applicable to American sheep 
husbandry, it nevertheless abounds in details that are calculated to be 
highly useful, and well worth the price demanded for it. The author) 
seems not to be apprised, that turnips sown early in May, never here 
make a good crop, and that sainfoin is not suited to our climate and 
soil. 





CATTLE AND SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 
Opinions of eminent Breeders, Graziers, &c. collected and condensed for 
the Cultivator. 

The horns of cattle are general designations of distinction and vari- 
ety, and are supposed to denote particular qualities. Thus, English 
bullocks are distinguished as long, half long, short, and middle horned,| 
wide or broad-horned, polled or hornless. The grand distinctions are} 
however the long and the short-horned, which seem generally implicat-| 





ed with peculiar properties of milk and hide. Thus the long-horned 
cows produce a richer milk, in course a greater proportional quantity 
of butter and cheese, and a thicker hide, than the short-horned; which 
last, hewever, afford larger quantities of beef, milk and tallow. The 
flesh of the long horns is generally more compact and solid, and finer 
in the grain, than that of the short; whilst in the last particular, fine- 
ness of grain, they are both far excelled by several middle-horned vari- 
eties—Lawrence—as the Devons for instance. The rule has excep- 
tions. The Norman and Alderney cows present a very strong one. 
With short horns, they afford a very rich milk, equal to the best long- 
horned cows, with a larger proportional quantity—Jb. We have found 
the milk of a herd of cows, under the same keep, tested by the lacto- 
meter, vary in the proportion of creain, from nine to fifteen per cent. 

The colour of cattle seems perfectly immaterial, in the view of utility, 
unless we allow the common exception of white and light colours, on 
the score of tenderness. I have frequently seen black cows the largest 
milkers; and have at this time before my eyes an ancient one of Hold- 
erness, milking at the rate of nine gallons a-day.—J/b. The breed first 
introduced into this state by the original Dutch settlers, is believed to 
partake largely of the Holstein. Itstill affords many first rate milkers. 

The appellatives, most common are ox, bull and cow—bull ard heifer 
calves. A young castrated male, after the first year, is called a stot, 
stirk or steer—at five years old, an ox. A female, after the first year, 
is called an heifer, or quoy; at four years old, a cow. Coarse and 
sturdy cattle are often termed runts. Bullock is the general term for 
all full grown cattle, male or female, fat or lean—J6. The definitions 
are given as often necessary to understand British writers upon cattle. 

The criteria of a good milch-cow, are, according to Lawrence, what- 
ever be the breed, a capacious and thin udder, large teats, with a large 
and distinct milk-vein; accompanied with a fineness of the head and 
chops, thinness of the neck, and somewhat gaunt and meovre anpenr- 
ance of body, promising no great tendency to fatten. 1. coiu.on, 
where great tackle is found, that is, a fine and large udder, sufficient 
milking need not be doubted—if food to make milk is abundant, 

By improvement of the breed of animals is meant the gradual change 
of form and property, in their progeny, until they shall arrive, as near- 
ly as possible, to a certain standard of presumed perfection. This is 
to be effected on the principle of like producing like, by a conjunction of 
male and female, of the desired species, form and properties, some 
steps or points being gained in every procreation. The male, of course 
being able to multiply likeness to such extent, must be the prime in- 
strument in the business. It is therefore of the utmost consequence 
that he be thorough bred, or thorough shaped; and the female ought 
to be selected with the strictest care, since, although her qualities can- 
not be considered of so great consequence as those of the male, yet, it 
must not be forgotten, that perfection is not to be attained but from 
perfection on both sides.—Jb. These considerations are of much mo- 
meat to those who endeavor to excel in their animals. Nothing, con- 
tinues our author, can be more groundless than the notion, “that all 
breed goes in at the mouth,” inferring that all excellence depends on 
ass It would be equally rational to say, that size and form depend on 
ood. 


The importance of a good breed, should induce the farmer, says Law- 
rence, as the safest and shortest course, to part entirely with an infe- 
rior stock, and to replace with a species nearest to perfection, at any 
price. For, he adds, a ram, which from his perfect shape aud quality 
will improve his progeny immediately, to the amount of one-quarter 
additional value in each individual, taking into account the extent of 
the compound, progresive improvement, may be far cheaper at fifty 
than a common bred one at a single guinea. ? 


The Devons are the speediest working oxen in England, and will trot 
well in harness. In point of strength they stand in the fourth or fifth 
class. Their excellence for labor is best proved by the fact, that in 
North Devon and Somerset, where they most abound, the fashionable 
substitution of horses in farm labor has made no progress. They are 
in high repute as feeders, and for the superior excellence of their beef. 
which has been acknowledged for ages. Robert Bakewell paid them 
the highest compliment they could possibly receive, by declaring to an 
inquirer, that the Devons could not be improved by any alien cross 
Being a hill cattle, they are hardy, and better winterers than their ap- 
pearance would seem to warrant.—Lawrence. Among the best herds 
of Devons in the United States, that we are apprised of, are those be- 
longing to Messrs. Humberts, of Winchester, Ct. and to Mr. Patterson 
near Baltimore, Md. We also saw fine animals of this breed on the 
farm of Mr. Garbutt, in Wheatland, Monroe. 

The Hereford cattle partake of Devon blood, though larger than the 


Devons in size. They are the most powerful working oxen, and are 


nearly as quick upon the foot as the Devons. They are good feeders 
profitable to fatten, but bad milkers. We do not know that any Here. 
fords have been introduced into the United States, though, as working 
oxen, their propagaton here would be of public utility. 

The Holderness, according to Lawrence, originated in the 18th cen- 
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tury, and were a cross of the old short-horns, or Teeswater, with the 
Norman or Alderney bulls. The cross was a fortunate one. ‘ Never 
was there a more fortunate cross. In no other country does exist so 
excellent a breed of cattle, as those of Holderness, including all the 
useful properties. In one, perhaps the most important respeet, great 
milking, they are superior, and even without rivals. Their beef is 
finer than that of the old short-horned breed, and they fatten much 
earlier and quicker, carrying still a vast depth of natural flesh, and tal- 
lowing within in the first degree. They have both speed and strength 
enough for labor, and their shoulders are well formed and well posited 
for draught.” They are beautifully variegated in colour, spotted, 
striped, sometimes shutted red and white, or black or brown, or white. 
They rival the best long-horns in the cheese and butter dairies, and for 
suckling are unrivalled. These are well known as the stock generally 
kept by the London cow-keepers. They are great consumers; but, 
says Lawrence, “it matters not how much cattle eat, if they pay for 
it.’ The Holderness differs from the “improved short-horns.” 

The Alderney and Norman cattle, are of diminutive size, and not dis- 
tinguished for beauty, being thin, hard and small-boned, and often 
very awkwardiy shaped. This description refers particularly to the 
cows. They are however among the best milkers in the world, as to 
quality, and in that respect are either before or immediately next to 
the long horns; but weight of butter for inches, they are far superior 
to all. The Norman cattle make fat quick, and their beef is of the first 
class, fine grained, high colour and savory.—Lawrence. We saw, in 
1835, three fine Alderney cows, just imported, in the neighborhood of 
Boston. 

The Tree-fold is recommended in the New Farmers’ Calendar. It 
is a circular enclosure of thickly planted trees, suppose of eight acres 
extent, the central acre remaining unplanted, as a sheltered fold for 
cattle, with sheds or out houses; the access to be made by a ser- 
pentine road, for the purpose of preventing a current of wind upon the 
fold. The beech and white oak, or an intermixture of evergreens, are 
preferable, on account of their retaining their foliage during winter. 
This suggestion merits consideration, particularly of large sheep far- 
mers, and upon new farms a suitable reservation may be made of the 
younger growth of forest timber. In the prairie districts of the far 
west, where the winter blasts sweep over a vast expanse of level, and 
often naked country, the tree-fold will be particularly beneficial; and 
where they cannot be preserved, they should be planted, without delay, 
by the new settler. 

Dairy statistics—In Cheshire, stock is esteemed only as it profits 
the dairy, cheese being the great staple—and cows for the dairy being 
the prime object. Their favorite points, “large, thin-skinned udder, 
and full milk-veins; hide not material, shallow and light fore quarters, 
capacious behind, wide loin, thin thigh, white horns, long thin head, 
brisk, lively eye, clean chops and throat, general symmetry and beauty 
no object. Cows held toe be in their prime from four to ten. Calves 
run with the cows three weeks, and are then fed on whey, with a little 
meal or lintseed. One quart of meal, mixed with forty quarts of whey, 
is the daily allowance for ten calves. Hay the first winter, straw the 
next. Cows housed at night in the winter, and turned to grass in good 
condition. Hours of milking, in summer, six, morning and evening. 
The farmer attends milking, to see that the work is effectually done, 
as “each succeeding drop, which a cow gives at a milking, excels the 
preceding one in richness.” A northern aspect preferred for the milk- 
house, sheltered by buildings or trees, where a uniform temperature of 
air can be preserved, with the aid of a stove in winter. The product 
of a cow is 300 to 500 pounds and upwards of cheese. One gallon of 
milk makes one pound of cheese; and the dairy-men are better satis- 
fied with one that gives eight quarts per day through the season, than 
one that gives more, as in the latter case the milk is generally thinner, 
and the cow becomes sooner dry. The best winter food for cows is 
good hay, assisted by root crops. The hay being mixed with straw, 
will, in exact proportion to the quantity of straw, deteriorate the pro- 
duce of the cow. They find here, as elsewhere, that great milking 
and great proof in beef are incompatible—Law. Well saved corn- 
stalks, if cut and moistened, are thought equal to hay. 


MINERAL POISONS 

Are sometimes taken with our food, by reason of the decomposition 
of the lead and copper, of which many kitchen utensils are either com- 
posed, or constituted in part, without our apprehending the cause of the 
maladies they produce. Although the deleterious effects of these mine- 
rals are often slow and imperceptible, yet medical science has pro. 
nounced them almost certain, and the decision has been confirmed by 
experience. In whatever form lead may be introduced into the human 
body,—whether its vapors are inhaled through the pores of the skin, or 
whether it be introduced with our food or drink,—it is equally injurious 
and fatal. Copper, or the verdegris which it affords on decomposition, 
although not so deleterious, is nevertheless poisonous. Lead produces 
a spasmodic cholic, or dry belly-ache; and copper produces vomiting. 








The antidotes reccommended for the first are antimonial emetics, and 


afterwards liver of sulphur and vegetable oils. And for the latter 
poison, Cooper prescribes liver of sulphur, (sulphuret of potash.) 
These metals are decomposed by the acids, sometimes by saline com- 
pounds, and by exposure to air and moisture. 

Lead is used, though less now than formerly, and less here than in 
Europe, for cisterns, pumps, water-pipes, milk-pans, and as a compo- 
nent in the glazing of red and cream coloured earthen-ware, which last 
are used for milk, pickles, preserved fruits, jellies, &c. Water, ina 
pure running state, has no sensible action upon these metals, but it 
may, from adventitious causes, acquire this power, as from vegetable 
matters mingling with it, which afford carbonic acid; and, when at 
rest, and accessible to air, water corrodes or oxydizes them. Nume- 
rous cases are cited by Accum, of sickness and death, caused by the 
use of lead and copper vessels. The best and only security against the 
deleterious effects of lead, is wholly to abandon the use of all culinary 
utensils, made in whole or in part, of that metal; and to carefully avoid 
using for pickles, preserves, meats, liquors, or other substances contain- 
ing acids or saline matters, glazed earthen ware, in which lead forms 
a component part. 

There are many utensils in use fabricated of copper, though the pre- 
caution is adopted of coating their insides with tin, to prevent the con- 
tact of acids with the copper. It is contended by Willich, that the tin- 
ning of copper vessels is not sufficient to defend them from the action 
of the air, moisture and saline substances ; even when strongly coated 
they are liable to rust. So dangerous were copper utensils considered 
in Sweden, for culinary uses, that in 1756 the Senate prohibited their 
use in the army and navy. At best, the tin will get off, by accident or 
wear; and then they should not be further used till they are again tin- 
ned. Nor is this all—the most scrupulous attention should be paid to 
cleanliness, when copper vessels are used—to leave no liquid in them 
longer than is necessary for the purpose of cooking—for the metal is 
more readily decomposed by liquids, when cold, than in a heated state. 

Accum cautions parents against purchasing toys, in the colouring of 
which verdigris and lead are often employed, and which children are 
apt to put into their mouths. 





LABOR BENEFICIAL TO STUDY. 

We find in one of our exchange papers, an extract from Weld’s re- 
port on manual labor—a report which we have not seen, but which we 
should be pleased to possess—going to show, conclusively, that labor 
does not retard, but promotes, the intellectual progress of students, when 
they alternate it with their studies. We consider the general recogni- 
tion of this principle so important to physical health, so consonant to 
republican habits, and so salutary in its influence upon agricultural 
and mechanical labor, that we cannot refrain from presenting, in a con- 
densed form, the opinions, in this matter, of some of the most eminent 
scholars and teachers of our land. The question seems to have been 
put to these gentlemen, whether three hours labor in a day would re. 
tard or promote the intellectual improvement of young men engaged in 
acquiring a literary education. The answers of the undernamed, are 
indicated as follows: ; 

Rev. Dr. Greene, Philadelphia.—It would promote the acquisition of 
knowledge in a very important degree. 

Prof. Keith, Alexandria.—It will not retard progress in study. 

Prof. Ripley, Newton.—It will greatly promote progress in study. 
Rev. Dr. Ware, Cambridge-—It would promote the intellectual pro- 
gress of students more than sufficient to compensate for the loss of time. 
Pres. Griffin, Williamstown.—It would accelerate their progress in 
learning. 

Pres. Chapin, Washington—It would rather accelerate than retard 
progress in study. 

Pres. Fisk, Middletown.—It would not retard progress in study. 
Pres. Humphreys, Annapolis ——The remaining time will acquire an 
increased value, enough to make up for the loss. 

Hon. TS. Grimke, Charleston.—T hree hours exercise and nine hours 
of study, will accomplish far more in a series of years, than fourteen 
hours study and no exercise. 

Pres. Cassett, Ky.—I have never witnessed such rapid progress in 
study as that which has been made by the manual labor students of 
this college. 

Prof. Woods, Andover—expresses a like opinion, in regard to the 
beneficial effects of labor upon literary students at Andover. 

If one-fourth of a literary student’s time can be usefully appropriated 
to labor, to promote health, and impart new vigor to the mind, how 
inuch greater would be the advantages to students intended for agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts, if, in the time allotted to study, they 
could acquire a practical knowledge in their future business. Now, if 
we vary the proportions, and give to students who are destined to live 
by agriculture or the mechanic arts, an equal portion of time for study 
and for labor, their progress in their studies would not be likely to be 
seriously retarded, while they will have made good progress in acquir- 





ing a profession. 
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A new locomotive power is on trial in New-Jersey, invented by Mr. 
Emmons, designed to be employed on rail-ways. The propelling power 
consists of springs, of which 500 are attached to the machine. The 
speed is alleged to be from 80 to 100 miles an hour! 





Rohan Potato.—In our July number, we spoke of the remarkable pro- 
perties of this new variety of the potato, and stated that an esteemed 
friend had obtained a few of these tubers, at considerable experse from 
France. A letter before us advises: He received fifteen, of the size of 
common potatoes, very much grown on their passage, and planted them 
about the first of June. They were gathered in October, the vines still 
green, and the product was two barrels; but the crop had suffered from 
cows, from pigs, and from drought; but for these drawbacks our friend 
thinks he should have had five barrels, from the fifteen seed potatoes. 
He proposes to make all the crop he can next summer, and to send the 
product to the seedsmen, that they may be extensively propagated, con- 
sidering them a great acquisition to our husbandry. We have been 
kindly furnished with a brace of tubers, by Mr. Van Benthuysen, who 
brought them with him from France. 





Cutting up Corn.—We find in the Genesee Farmer notable proof of 
the superiority of cutting up corn, over topping it, as is yet the common 
practice, furnished, we believe, by Mr. Gaylord. “We know,” says 
the narrator, “of two pieces of corn, owned by the same individuals, 
planted nearly at the same time, and both equally promising, when 
their progress was stopped by the frost of the 5th. One of the pieces 
was immediately topped, and the other was, as soon as possible, cut up 
by the bottom and stacked. They were both husked a short time since, 
and the owners assured me, that, contrary to the expectation of many 
who witnessed the different modes of curing, they should get at least 
ONE-THIRD MORE sound corn from the cut up, then from that which was 
topped and left onthe hill.’ How much sound corn has, according to 
this test, been lost to the state, by persisting in the old mode of topping 
corn, and how many thousands of dollars might have been saved by a 
different course! A little book farming would have explained the cause 
of this wonder—would have satisfied our farmers, that the true food, 
which enlarges and matures the corn, the elaborated sap—always descends 
but never ascends ; that by topping corn, no secretion takes place in the 
grain after the leaves above are cut off—and that we immediately de- 
prive it of further nourishment, while by cutting up the entire stock, 
the grain continues to draw sustenance, for some days, from the leaves 
and stock above it. A plant can never increase in size above its upper 
leaves. Strip the leaves from a branch, and you stop its growth until 
new leaves are unfolded, and if there is not vigor enough in the plant 
to unfold them, the limb dies. As a further proof that the stock feeds 
and ripens the grain, after it is cut at the ground, we state a fact re- 
cently communicated tous. Mr. Hoyt, of this city, cut some corn at 
the ground for experiment, last fall, while the grain was in the milk, 
and before it had become even partially glazed, and after it had been | 
cured in stook, he planted some of it, and ten-twelfths of it grew. 





Potash from the Beet—M. Dubunfaut, a French chemist, has disco- 





vered that the beet, after extracting the sugar and molasses, will yield | 
good potash, but whether from the residuum of the molasses, after dis- | 
tillation, or from the pomace, we do not understand. The product 
is about one pound from 100 pounds of the beet root. At this rate of 
yield, the beets annually manufactured into sugar in France would af-| 
ford about 15,000,000 pounds potash, worth from eight to nine millions | 
of francs, or from one and a half to one and three-quarter milllons of| 
dollars. So say the prints. 





Fine Arts at Geneva.—M. de Candolle, the celebrated botanist, had 


borrowed from a Spanish gentleman a very valuable collection of draw- 
ings of American plants, from which he was lecturing. He announced 
to his hearers that the collection had unexpectedly been sent tor, and 
expressed his regret at the circumstance; on which the ladies who at- 
tended his lectures, offered to copy the collection. The drawings, 860 
in number, and filling 13 volumes, were actually copied in a week, by 
114 female artists; this number volunteering in a city containing a po- 
pulation of but 14,000. The fact speaks highly favorable of the pro- 
gress of this elegant art among the Genevese, and of the spirit and taste 
of the female portion. It is well enough to say here, that drawing 
constitutes a branch of education in Prussia, Bavaria, Wirtemburgh, 
and in many other of the German states, even in the primary or com- 
mon schools. It isnot only an elegant, but a useful accomplishment, in 
every department of life, and it is one which might, with great pro- 
priety, be more extensively cultivatedamong us. It affords instructive | 
recreation to the young, in hours of relaxation, when the mind most | 
wants light and useful employment. | 





CONDENSED ARTICLES. 
Inventions.—At the late Kennebec fair, several new implements and 


from the Maine Farmer a notice of the following. 1. Putl’s Stone Cul- 
ter—a machine moved by water, steam or horse power for dressing 
stone—which performs the work well, and greatly abridges manual la- 
bor. 2. Two Cultivators. The committee speak highly of the utility 
of these upon the farm. We are pleased to see them coming into more 
general use. 3. An Augur for boring for marl. Whatever tends to 
the discovery and application of marl, promises to be useful. 

Rat Stopper.—A correspondent in the Maine Farmer recommends, 
having efhciently tried it, the deposite of a stratum of blacksmith’s cin- 
ders where rats make their holes in cellars or under walls. They can- 
not penetrate it. 

To relieve cattle choked with apples, §c. a correspondent in the same 
paper recommends drawing out the tongue of the animal and putting a 
small quantity of gunpowder downthe throat. It causes the animal to 
cough violently, and throw out the obstruction in the passage. 

Bee hives, on improved models, so constructed as to enable the pro- 
prietor to take honey at pleasure, without destroying the bees, are so 
common, as to leave no excuse for longer employing the old hives which 
render it necessary to destroy the bees in order to get the honey. We 
have heretofore;spoken of Perkins’ patent. A swarm of bees put into 
one of these in June, has accumulated, by computation, 150 pounds of 
honey. We have received a pamphlet on the management of bees, com- 
prising the description ofa patent hive, invented by Mr. John M. Weeks, 
of Salisbury, Vt. which evinces, in Mr. W. a familiar acquaintance with 
their habits, and the best modes of management. 

Sugar is said to contain more nutriment ina given bulk, than any other 
know substance.—Parkes. 

Buckweat straw.—A writer in the Farmer and Gardener insists, that 
buckwheat straw “ is better for milch cows than the best timothy hay, 
and that his cows eat it with equal avidity.” Of course, to be palata- 
ble and nutritious, it should be taken care of and housed or stacked, 
and not left exposed to the wasting influence of storms, in the field or 

ard. 

Product and profit of a crop of Ruta Baga.—R. Gordou tells us, in the 
Farmer and Mechanic, printed at Cincinnati, that he has, the last year, 
raised 1,510 bushels on an acre; that he has fed his cattle upon them ; 
that he fed one pair of working oxen with two bushels of ruta baga, and 
another pair with a bushel of Indian corn, (we presume a bushel of 
ears,) per day; and that he is satisfied two bushels of the Swedes are 
better than one bushel of corn for working oxen, or other neat cattle. 
Here then an acre produces of cattle food what is equivalent to seven 
hundred and fifty-five bushels of corn in the ear, or 3774 bushels of shell- 
ed corn! If after this our farmers do not believe in the profit of the 
ruta baga crop, why then—let them disprove it in practice. We often 
miss in our corn crop, and other crops; but this does not prevent our 
trying again, because we know wecan succeed. Let usshow the same 
perseverance, though we fail once, in the culture of a crop, which there 
is much evidence to believe, will ultimely become very profitable. We 
have kept six oxen more than three months, and in the mean time fat- 
tened them, upon ruta baga and a little hay—they would eat nothing 
else. They did not even require water. 





We invite an attentive perusal of Mr. Ball’s communication in to day’s 
Cultivator. Mr. Ball is a young man, and we believe was brought up 
to mercantile business. It will be readily seen that he has taken hold 
of his new business in the right spirit, and with the prospect of Dril- 
liant success, and that mind, and system, and capital are all made to com- 
bine to increase the profitsof farm labor. Mr. B.'s method of keeping 
a journal, so that he can at once ascertain the profits of any field or any 
crop, is worthy the adoption of all who have any ambition to excel. 
Mr. B. has rendered a valuable public service in making this communi- 
cation. Weaecept, with great pleasure, Mr. B.’s offer, and shall look, 
with interest, for its fulfilment. 








In speaking of the short summers in the higher regions of Sweden, 
a traveller remarks, that “ when the snow begins to dissolve, the in- 
habitants are in the habit of strewing charcoal over the show, with the 
view of attracting the rays of the sun, and thus hastening the prepara- 
tion of the soil for seed.” 





Artesian Wells—We suggested to our western patrons the probabili- 
ty of their obtaining an abundance of good water, by boring. We no- 
tice that this plan has been resorted to ia the city of New-York, with 
much success, where several borings have been made, and others are 
in progress. Supplies of good water have been obtained at 30, 80, 90, 
100, and 400 feet, soft and pure. One of these wells affords 120,000 
gallons daily, and another 6,000 gallons an hour. 


The division of labor produces a great saying in many of the arts. It 
enables the workman to concentrate his skill upon a single branch, and 
to perform his work better, and do more, than if his attention was 
drawn to several branches, and it saves time in going from one branch 





machines were exhibited, which are favorably spoken of. We abstract 


to another. It is even adopted to a considerable extent in husbandry. 
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In Britain, where the plough may be used at almost any season of the 
year, there are professional ploughmen, who do little else but plough. 
ence this branch of farm labor is there performed in a very per- 


fect manner. But it is in the mechanic arts that the division of labor || 


is capable of being carried to the greatest extent. In the manufacture 
of pins, there are seven different processes, and seven sets of workmen 
are employed to perform them, neither knowing any thing of any pro- 
cess but the one in which he is engaged. The laborers are adapted to 
the work, and while the man who tins the pins earns 6s. ster]. per day, 
the boy employed in twisting and cutting the heads is paid but 44d.— 
Were the first to be employed at 6s. per day, in performing the whole 
of the processes, the pins would cost, as Babbage tells us, three times 
and three quarters as much as they do by the present division of labor. 
Every purchaser of pins, therefore, is benefited by this division of la- 
bor. In the manufacture of watches, this principle is perhaps carried 
to the greatest extent. It was stated before a committee of the House 
of Commons, “that there are a hundred and two distinct branches of 
this art, to each of which a boy may be put apprentice; and that he 
only learns his master’s department, and is unable, after his appren- 
ticeship has expired, without subsequent instruction, to work at any 
other branch. The watch finisher, whose business it is to put together 
the scattered parts, is the only one, out of the hundred and two per- 
sons, who can work in any other department than his own.” These 
facts suggest to the farmer the propriety of a division of labor, as far 
as is practicable, upon the farm, and of employing each laborer upon 
that branch which is best adapted to his strength and skill. 


NOTICE OF CORRESPONDENTS. 

Hay-Press and Plough—A correspondent wishes to purchase a first- 
rate hay-press, and he asks us the cost, when fitted up for use. He 
also wants the nameof the plough “ best calculated to turn a large fur- 
row completely over, and toa depth of at least four inches.” Anthony 
Van Bergen, Esq. of Coxsackie, has in use an excellent hay-press, made 
in his neighborhood, and we beg to refer our correspondent to him for 
information, as we have had no opportunity of judging personally of 
the different kinds in use, or of knowing the price at which they sell. 
We have had severa] ploughs in use, and we are free to say, that of those 
we have tried we think the Scotch plough, as made by Mr. Craig, of West 
Galway, the best for turning green sward handsomely, when guided by 
a good ploughman, though it does not turn a very broad furrow, nor turn 
the furrow “ completely over,” two qualities which we think should not 
be desired except on the unwrought prairies of the west. 

A. Dey, Esq. 63 Cedar-street, New-York, wishes to hire 300 acres of 


meadow land ploughed early in the spring—particulars in our advertis-|, 


ing sheet in February. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Te following communication is from a farmer, whose pen has eminently con- 
iity ited tothe improvement of our agriculture. We commend it to the careful 
perusal of our New-York readers; and bespeak for the proposition with 
Which it closes, the cordial suppurt, and prompt action, of all who would 
** Speed the Plough.” 


LEGISLATIVE AID TO AGRICULTURE; 
OR, AN APPEAL TO THE FARMERS OF NEW-YORK. ; 
The United States exhibit the singular spectacle, a spectacle which 








foreign nations behold with amazement, and are utterly unable to com-), 


prehend, of a great people not only free from debt, but with some fifty 
millions in the treasury for which the government has no possible use. 
Whatever may be thought of the policy of continuing a state of things 
that by its natural operation shall produce such a surplus revenue ; or 
the expediency of distributing such surplus when it happens to arise ; 
none can doubt the propriety of the several states making the best pos- 
sible use of the part allotted to them respectively, when such part comes 
into their possession. 

The state of New-York set a patriotic and successful example in the 
career of internal improvement, by adopting plans, which, though for 
a time seeming severely to task the resources of the state, have even- 
tually shown the wisdom and far-reaching forethought of the men who 
carried that system into effect. Through the agency of the “ Erie ca- 
nal, that glorious monument to the glorious memory of De Witt Clin- 
ton,” and his able coadjutors, a debt of twelve millions has been paid 
—the salt and auction duties have been restored to their original des- 
tination of meeting the civil expenses of the state, and the still accumu- 
lating revenue is fast placing New-York in the situation of the United 
States, that is, with a surplus beyond any reasonable, cr probable ex- 
penditure. : : : 

At such a moment, with a full treasury, and increasing means for a 
continual supply, New-York is called upon to receive her quota of the 
surplus money of the United States ; a sum, according to the most pro- 
bable estimates, of at least six millions of dollars. 


shall be made of this large sum of money ; and to what uses shall it be 
applied? Shall the money lie idle in the treasury, or shall the state 
| take and use it as its own? 

It should be remembered that this money is not given to the state ; 
it is only deposited with it, or rather loaned to it; and is of course lia- 
ble to be called for at any time, should the policy or the wants of the 
‘general government require it; and though such a contingency is not 
probable, the possibility of such an event should not be lost sight of, in 
the distribution. In taking the money, the state will undoubtedly use 
‘it as its own, appropriating it to such purposes as shall most benefit the 

whole state, and at the same time best ensure the means of repayment 
|if ever called for. 

Shall this six millions be devoted to the prosecution of our system of 
internal improvement? We think not: certainly not the whole. The 
| works at present under the control of the commissioners, are a!ready 
' sufficiently extensive for their proper management by the state; which 
‘ought not to run the risk, as has already been done to some extent, of 
| hazarding the resoures already existing, in unprofitable and unneces- 
|sary constructions. If an extension is required, let it be done by com- 
| panies; the state reserving the right in all cases, of assuming the direc 
‘tion and control of such works, at any time; aright to be vigilantly 
| guarded and rigidly exercised, whenever occasion requires. 

There is but one remainining work properly belonging to the state, 
‘and which should be entered upon without delay, and that is a ship 
canal around the Overslaugh:—a work for the interest of all, and for 
'which an appropriation from the surplus money would, we doubt not, 
‘meet the cordial approbation of all. 

Some months since, when there was a prospect of receiving only 
some one or two millions of dollars, it was proposed in some of the lead- 
|ing journals, to add the sum to the Common School Fund, and thus de- 
vote it to the great purpose of education: a proposition, we believe, re- 
‘ceived with universal favor. Two millions added to that fund, would 
‘enable the state to distribute more than double the sum that is now di- 
vided ; orin other words, would defray about two-thirds of the expenses 
‘of the common schools. Would it be politic or useful to do more than 
‘this? In nothing is the maxim, that “ that which costs nothing is va- 
'lued less,” more true than in education; and we think experience 
shows that much more could not be done without lessening too much 

the interest which parents and guardians should feel in the expenditure 
of their money. If you would interest a man in any cause, touch his 
pocket. Forthe state topay the whole expenses of our common schools, 
would have a direct tendency to ruin the whole system. While there- 
fore education should be viewed as allimportant, we think that the ad- 
dition of two or three millions is all that can at present profitably be 
‘employed by the common school fund. 

| Provision, at the time deemed fully adequate to the purpose, has 
been made for a full survey of the state, with a view to the develop- 
|ment of its resources, geographical, geological, mineralogical, and agri- 
‘cultural; and we hope that no ill timed parsimony will prevent the exe- 
cution of the whole plan in the most complete and thorough manner, or 
hinder the results of the examination from being given to the world, in 
a form worthy of the subject and the state. 

| But after ample appropriations for the above mentioned objects, one 
_or two millions willremain to be expended, a bone for factions to con- 
tend about, or such is the selfish tendencies of our natures, an induce- 
ment to the creation of new offices, or the bestowment of exorbitant sa- 
laries. 

| What interest then remains upon which the surplus in the treasury 
can be worthily and profitably exerted ?—what department of industry, 
| which more than another demands and deserves the effective aid of the 
|state? The true and ready answer is, AGRICULTURE. 

The situation of New-York—her facilities for internal communica- 
tion—the habits of her citizens—and above all, the excellence of her 
| soil, mark her as an agricultural state. Here is the great secret of her 
| power, the source of her energy and wealth, and to that point must her 
legislators look, if they intend she shall retain the proud title of the 
Empire State. 

Agriculture lies at the very basis of all prosperity; of civilization 
and social order. Without it neither can exist to any extent. On it 
;commerce is mainly depending; it furnishes between nations the ob- 
jects of barter and exchange ; and on its suecess, the merchant, the ma- 
nufacturer, and the professional man, are alike dependent. 

Such being the facts, and such the importance of agriculture, we may 
ask, whether what the state has hitherto done for the farmer, is in any 
degree adequate to the real magnitude of his claims. By a policy, as 
wise as it was beneficial, several years since, a few thousands annually 
| were distributed among county agricultural societies; and for every 

thousand so divided, the statistics of the state show that millions have 
| been returned. Provision has been made for one agricultural school, 
|and here our legislators, as if they were fearful the treasury would be 
exhausted, or frightened at their own unwonted liberality, have al- 
lowed the matter to rest. Has this course been just to the people ; has 











The important questions are now forced upon us; what disposition 


it been generous ? 
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Now then, when by the receipt of millions, every anticipated or pro-| 
bable deficiency of funds is done away; when every other interest has| 
been, or may be amply provided for, and the treasury still remain 
overflowing ; let the voice of the agriculturist be heafd, and the class to 
which all others are indebted, not find their well founded claims re-| 
jected. 

: What do we as agriculturists require of the state? Nothing that is 
not clearly right—nothing in the least degree unreasonable—nothing_ 
that will not be clearly and amply repaid by the increased revenues re-| 
tutned to the source of the disbursements. We require in the southern, | 


and in the western districts, agricultural schools, endowed as is the 
central one at Albany ;* and diffusing equally to every section of the) 


state, the advantages expected to be derived from that. The agricul- 
turists of this state require, and it is to this point our efforts as farmers, 
should be principally directed, an annual appropriation from the trea-| 
sury, for the encouragement and support of county agricultural associ- 
ations, which the experience pf the past has proved to more rapidly ad- 
vance the interests of agriculture than any other method yet devised ; 
proof that is yearly accumulating from the experince of such societies 
as those of Berkshire and Worcester, in Massachusetts, and the long) 
established ones of England and Scotland. 

Discouraged by the failure of past applications in favor of agricul. | 
ture, some may deem all exertion at the present time as premature, | 
and hopeless. Such should not be the feeling among farmers, or their 
friends. Many of the causes which have had an unfavorable influence 
heretofore, have ceased to operate ;—a sense of the value and impor- 
tance of agriculture as a national interest, and the necessity of taking 
higher and more liberal ground in regard to it, has been gradually in- 
creasing among well informed and influential men; an opinion dictated 
in part by a more correct view of its relative magnitude, and in a great- 
er degree by the more extensive diffusion of agricultural knowledge 
through journals devoted to the interests of the farmer. 

To accomplish the desirable objects we have in view, nothing more 
is necessary for the purpose, than for farmers, and those devoted to 
agricultural pursuits, to make their wishes known, and their voices 
heard by the constitutional and legitimate method of petition, in our 
halls of legislation. Let some public spirited individual in every school 
district in the state, circulate a petition, having for its object legislative 
aid to agriculture, and these be early forwarded to that body.f Let 
this step be taken, and farmers, we are confident will no longer have 
reason to complain that they are unnoticed, and their interests disre- 
garded. Our legislators have not so far forgotten their relative situa- 
tion, as to need to be taught the truth, that they are the servants, and 
the people the masters: all they desire is the public will clearly ex-| 
pressed, and to that they will readily bow. 1] 

Agriculturists do not come before the legislature as mendicants, cra- 
ving these appropriations as gifts, or as charity. They claim liberal, 
portions of the treasury surplus as their own, the produce of the! 
sweat of their brow; and which, if not required for the necessities of 
the state, should, in the shape of appropriations asked for, be at once) 
returned to the rightful owner. A FARMER. 

December, 1836. 





|| 
Salem, Fauq’r co. Va. 26th Nov. 1836. || 
Dear Str—I wish to inquire, through the Cultivator, what effect 
close confinement will have upon cattle designed for beef? Whether 
they will thrive when kept constantly confined? I shall build a barn for} 
the purpose of stall feeding, and from the number designed to be fed, I 
shall not be able to give them exercise at all. They will be kept hal-| 
tered in stalls from the commencement of winter until they can be turn- || 
ed to grass in the spring. I have no experience on this subject, and do}; 
not wish to proceed witha work so expensive as my barn will be, with-|| 
out being satisfied. I therefore respectfully request your opinion and)} 
that of your subscribers who have experience on the subject. || 
The house will be so constructed as to be well ventilated. The cat- 
tle will be kept clean, and supplied with pure water by means of pipes. | 
Very respectfully, JNO. BAKER. | 
Rerty.—Mr. Baker may, with propriety and advantage, fatten his | 
cattle in stables, in winter, and without giving them exercise, provided) 
the stables are kept clean and well ventilated. We have had oxen two) 
months at a time in stables, without intermission; and being fed upon || 
* Our respectable correspondent is under a mistake. No appropriation has || 
ever been made for an agricultural school at Albany. 1 
t Any one may perform this duty. Take, for instance, the following 
CAPTION : 
To the Legislature of the State af New- York—The undersigned, inhabitants; 
of the town of respectfully petition. i| 
That an appropriation of moneys may be made from the state treasury, to), 
enconrage the establishment of County Agricultural Societies,—and to pro-| 
mote otherwise the diffusion of agricultural knowledge, and the advancement! 
of improvements in husbandry, as an act of justice to your petitioners, and as 
a‘certain and direct means of increasing the wealth, the commerce and the re- 
venues of the state. 
20* 


Vo. Ill. 














ruta baga, they did not even obtain water; and yet they were healthy 
and fattened rapidly. Confinement facilitates the fattening process, 
where due regard is paid to pure air and cleanliness. But we caution 
Mr. Baker not to turn them to grass, till it has acquired growth and 
substance, lest they suffer by the change. But why not complete them 
for the shambles in the stable, and supply them there with green food ? 
Lawrence, as we shall show by an extract to be inserted in this or our 
next number, gives some cogent reasons in favor of stall feeding in 
summer as Well asin winter. Butin changing to green food, it will be 
well to do it by degrees, by mixing with the green, fora time, a portion 
of dry forage.—Cond. 


SYSTEMATIC FARMING—UNDER DRAINING—RUTA BAGA. 

JupcGe Buet—Dear Sir—When I had the pleasure of seeing you in 
Albany, you requested me to give you some account of my farming 
operations, and particularly in relation to underdraining, and the cul- 
ture of the ruta baga. The short time I have been engaged in agri- 





‘cultural pursuits, and the little practical knowledge I have obtained, 


will necessarily render any communication from me at this time, com 
paratively of little interest—yet such as I can give, is at your service 
My farm contains 400 acres of upland, and consists of several varietic s 
of soil, but mostly a deep gravelly loam, upon a very tenacious clayey 
sub-soil. I came in possession of this farm, and first turned my atten- 
tion to agriculture, in the spring of 1835. None of the land had been 
half tilled, and some of it had been cropped so long without being ma- 
nured, that nature had rebelled against the thankless task-master, and 
refused to produce any thing worth the husbandman’s notice. I com- 
menced a thorough and uniform system of improvement, by ditching, 
seeding, and manuring,—dispensing my favors with an unsparing hand, 
and without other regard to the expense, than noting the amount in my 
journal. The consequence has been, I have brought lands that did not 
produce enough to pay the expense of cultivation, to a state of beauty 
and fertility, and obtained a rich reward for my labor. And what is 
worthy the attention of those farmers, who say they cannot afford the 
expense of improving their lands, is this fact, that the increased pro- 
duct ofa single year has more than paid the whole cost. Asa speci- 
men, I will give an account of a lot of 14 acres, which had been mow- 
successively for near 30 years, and the year before it came into my pos- 
session, cut but six tons. One third of the field was too wet to grow 
any thing but swamp grass, and its improvement was mainly brought 
about by under-draining. 
My account with this lot for the years 1835-6, stands thus. 























Dr. Lot No. 3—14 acres. Cr. 

1835, April 20—100 rods under- 1835, July 20—30 tons pretty good 

Green @ SS. .00000: $50 00} hay a$10......... $300 00 
6 days drawing stone a 16s. 12 00 
300 loads manure a 3s ..... 112 50 
4 ton plaster a$8......... 4 00 
See 10 00; 
July 20—Getting in hay,.. 31 50) 
Interest on land,.......... 49 00 
To balance,..... - 31 00 

$300 00 a a - 3100 

1826, March 17—50 loads manure,|1836, Aug. 2—35 tons supe- 

Ok ulti oneness $18 17 rior hay a $12.... 420 00 
i Sl ctnassenenees 2 50 
Ang. 2—Getting in hay,.. 37 50 
Interest on land,.......... 49 00 

To balance,........ 343 25) $451 00 

$451 00! et $343 25 

Contrast this with the product of 1834. 

Labor getting hay, SAY .....sccccccccsccccesccce - $20 00 

Jatorest 08 Ad, <.ccccvecccvecccovcesseses cocoe «684. OO 

$69 00 

Credit by 6 tons inferior hay, say $8..... cocces 48 00 

DRE Tiss svenewsb ens -» $21 00 


The same result has followed all my efforts to improve my fields, 
and I am fully persuaded, that no amount of labor or money can be 
expended in the cultivation of the soil, that will not return four fold 
to the granary, or the store house. Yet these facts are lost upon the 


|'mass of farmers, already too wise to learn—whoare contented with ob- 


taining from their lands, one-third the quantity they are capable of pro- 
ducing—apparently contented too, to deprive themselves of the comforts, 
luxuries, and rural embellishment, that make a home pleasant, and life 


\a blessing; and continue to jog on in the path their fathers trod, turn- 
‘ing neither to the right hand nor the left, though the bright goddess, 
\plenty, with happiness and honor in her train, invites them at every 
istep. 
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I would recommend under-draining to the serious attention of every 
farmer. Without it, the richest portion of my farm would be unpro- 
ductive, and I have observed many fine fields, not only lying useless, 
but disfigured by cat-tails, rank weeds, &c. which a few dollars expend- 
ed in judicious draining, would make the most profitable and ornament- 
al part of the farm. In making drains, I have dug a ditch 34 feet deep 
and two feet wide, and filled half full, with round stones, taking care 
to leave a number of places for the water to pass, or else placing large 
stones upon each side and laying a flat stone across, leaving but one 
passage for the water, and fill up with earth. Both kinds appear to| 
answer well, but I prefer the first, as by dividing the water into severa! 
streams, there is less fear of undermining. 

My crop of ruta bagas has not been so large as some I have seenno- 
ticed in the agricultural papers, yet it has been extremely profitable, | 
and as food for stock, has far exceeded my expectations. I have made} 
no positive experiments in feeding, to ascertain its relative value, but I 
have no doubt from what I have observed, that itis worth half as much | 
as corn for fattening, and for milch cows and sheep, I know of no ar- | 
ticle of food that will compare with it. By the aid of the drill barrow | 
and cultivator, the cost of raising, per acre is certainly not so much as 
corn, while the produce is about twenty times as much. I sowed the, 
present year 24 acres, the 20th June. The ground was laid in gentle | 
ridges 2 feet apart, and the plants, when thinned out, stood 10 inches) 
from each other in the rows. I think 1 foot by 24 would have been 
better. At harvesting I measured off 12 square rods, and found the 
product to be 100 bushels, which would give 1,333) bushels per acre. | 
My average crop, however, fell considerably short of this owing to ear- | 
ly drought and the insects; yet this shows what may be raised under | 
favorable circumstances. 

I cannot close this communication without urging upon every man} 
who tills an acre of ground, the importance of taking an agricultural | 
journal. It has been of incalculable benefit to me, and much of my 
success in farming is to be attributed to the knowledge I have obtain-, 
ed from the pages of the Cultivator. Yours with respect, | 

L. CHANDLER BALL. | 








Hoosick Falls, Rensselaer County. 


NEW JERSEY HUSBANDRY. 

J. Buet, Esq.—Dear Sir,—I subscribed for the Cultivator the second 
year of its publication, and obtained at the same time the first volume, | 
consequently being still a subscriber, I have the whole series to the 
present time. Each successive number is received and read with in-' 
terest, and I hope not without profit, and as long as it continues to main- 
tain its present high character, I shall be asubscriber. I could earnest-| 
ly desire that it might be widely circulated in this neighborhood, for I 
know no place in which it would be productive of more good, or in 
which an improved system of husbandry is more required, as a few de- 
tails will suffice to show. I have resided here a little upwards of two 
years, and in that time have been much around the country. I have 
never seen imanure applied to the ground in an unrotted state, and have 
seen but one farmer raise a crop of corn without tending it with the 
plough, both which customs I understand to be condemned by almost! 
every contributor to your valuable periodical. I firmly believe that at 
least one-third of the manure is lost by leaving it in heaps until it is! 
rotted. I would prefer to haul it out in its crude state, spread it on corn | 
or root ground, and plough it in, let it rot under the surface of the soil, | 
and then plough it up and harrow it through thesoil. One way in which | 
I have seen unrotted manure applied, appeared to be very beneficial | 
both in the crop and the ground; itis a practice pursued by at least 
two scientific farmers in Pennsylvania; I have not yet tried it, but in-| 
tend so to do, as soon as possible. The manure is saved through the| 
year in the barn yard, and kept well covered with straw, until immedi- | 
ately after harvest, when it is hauled out and spread on clover, for corn! 
the ensuing spring. The theory is, that more of the good qualities of 
the manure sink into the ground than rise in the atmosphere ; a rank | 
growth of clover and weeds is produced, and is suffered to increase as | 
long as possible in the spring, so as to get the corn planted in season. | 
Two of the finest crops of corn I ever saw in Pennsylvania or thisstate, | 
were raised in this way, and they were followed by excellent wheat, | 
except the last season, the wheat being cut off by the fly. | 
Respecting the instrument called the Cultivator, I was quite amused ! 
to see the manner in which it was used here in one instance. After, 
corn was planted and up, two cultivators were turned in, and the field 
tilled both ways (the corn being planted in hills) this was repeated at 
a proper interval, and the field was in beautiful order, mellow and! 
clean, not a weed to be seen; while in this condition two ploughs were | 
put in, and the soil thrown to the corn both ways, and left so till the 
time to sow rye; that being sown, the hi//s were harrowed down with 
the triangular corn harrow ; mirabile dictu! you are ready to exclaim, | 
and well you may. By throwing earth to the corn, the plant was ne- 
cessitated to throw out fresh roots, and then dragging away the earth 
again, these roots were rendered not only useless but positively injuri- 
ous. Hilling corn also increases the effect of drought upon it, both by 








turning off the rain and by increasing the depth that the rain hasto pe. 
netrate to be beneficial. 

This region of country is well calculated to be one of the most pro- 
ductive in the state; it abounds in marl, both the green sand and calca- 
reous, or shell marl; the former is dug in many places within two feet 
of the surface, and the latter generally about six feet; the first is sold 
at the pit for 312 cents a load of 20 bushels, and the last at 50 cents per 
load. The application to the soil of both kinds is about the same in 
quantity, ranging from 5 to 25 loads peracre. The greatest distance to 
which they have hauled from this neighborhood is about 12 miles.— 
The general use of marl here is quite recent, and no doubt as it be- 
comes better known, the use of it will be greatly extended; and the 
time will come when it will be as much an article of commerce as lime. 
This last spring I purchased a farm here of between 50 and 60 acres, 
entirely worn out; the soil of part of the farm is sand, and the rest 
gravel, no clay any where about it. The farm has once been produc. 
tive, and I judge therefore that it can be made productive again. Up 
to this time I have spread marl (both kinds) over about one quarter of 
the farm, and if you think this communication worthy a place in the 
Cultivator, I will from time to time give you the result of my endeavors 
to improve my place. 

Considering marl, lime, and plaster of Paris, or gypsum, as stimu- 
lants merely, due attention will be paid to clover and grass crops, and 
barn yard manure; the last being composed of all the refuse of the 
farm, applied in a crude or unrotted state. 

I should be gratified to receive any suggestions that you can make in 
regard to the proper improvement of my farm. Or suggestions from 
any of your subscribers, would be gladly received, and acted upon if 
consonant to my own views. Yours, with much respect, 

E. H. VANUXEN. 

Long Branch, N. J. Nov. 17th, 1836. 





MAXWELL’S PATENT SELF-FEEDING CORN-SHELLER. 











The Hand Corn-Sheller, of which the above is a view, consists of a 
frame two feet six inches square, and three feet six inches high, in the 
centre of the upper part of which, is a cast-iron plate with teeth in it, 
fixed on an inclined shaft, which gives to the plate an angle of about 
15 degrees; over this, are the several apartments or avenues, with 
springs, for receiving the ears of corn. The ears resting on the plate, 
land being confined sidewise, acquire a rotary motion, that brings all 
| their parts in contact with the sheller. The wheel in the above view, 
/gives motion to the sheller, by means of a pinion one-fourth the diame- 
,ter of the wheel, the plate making four revolutions to one of the hand. 
| The larger machine calculated for power is similar to the above, ex- 
'cepting in the shelling plate, which is of a conical form, with compart- 
iments all around for receiving the ears. 

A power machine, recently sent to Washington for exhibition contain- 
'ed twelve compartments for receiving ears, and with one horse power, 
is capable of grinding 500 bushels or more per day. The patent, or 
single rights, for sale by the inventor. 

JAMES MAXWELL, 259 Bowery, New-York. 














CULTIVATOR, OR HORSE HOE. 
Below is a figure or drawing of Bement’s Cultivator or Horse Hoe. 
‘It has been much improved of late in manufacture as well as by the 
addition of new fashioned points or shares, which render it a very use- 
ful implement on the farm, and will be found particularly useful in the 
beet culture, which is now very justly engaging the attention of some 
of our enterprising agriculturists. With the aid of the Horse Hoe and 
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Drill Barrow, the cultivation of the beet may be made as easy as that 
of corn or potatoes. 

The Horse Hoe is useful for stirring the soil in the intervals between 
rowed crops, especially corn, potatoes, turnips, beets and beans. 

Respecting the construction of Horse Hoes, it may be observed that 
soils of different textures will require shares of different forms, accord- 
ing to the hardness or tenacity. The number of hoes in hard soils re- 
quire to be diminished; in a hard clay soil, one of the triangular hoes 
in the centre, (C,) and four of the coulters in the wings, will often be 
all that can be made to enter the soil. 








| I am informed by the patentee, that he has made some important im- 
| provements since he made the one I have. 
|, {tis figured and described in the first number and seventh page of 
the present volume of the New-York, Farmer, and in the second number 
| of the third volume of the Cultivator. They are manufactured by the 
patentee, Mr. John C. Concklin, Peekskill, N. Y. 
No. 2, Revolving Hay Rake.—Of this implement, I have two kinds ; 
one has been in use for some years, the other is a new one, described 
in vol. 2d, page 149, of the Cultivator. That the revolving hay rake 
is a labor-saving and useful machine, in smooth meadows, no one will 
attempt to deny who has ever used it. One manand horse will rake, 
upon an average, five acres per day with ease, and do the work well. 
They are getting into general use in all parts of the country, and will, 
no doubt, ina few years, supersede entirely the use of the common 
hand rake. 
| The advantage of the new over the old rake is, it is lighter and more 
simple in construction, easily repaired by any ordinary hand employed 
on the farm ; and where there are small stumps and stones, the surface 
uneven, you can adapt it to the unevenness by lowering or raising the 
handles. I found it very useful where the meadow is laid off in small 
lands, by raking across them. I also found it very useful to follow the 
‘other rake, as it does the work much cleaner. 

To those who are not already supplied with a horse rake, I would 
advise them to furnish themselves with one of Pudney’s Revolving Horse 
Rakes forthwith. They are manufactured by Messrs. Pudney and 
Cowley, Stamford, Delaware county, N. Y. 








In using this implement, the operator should always consider whe- 
ther he will produce more benefit by merely cutting over or rooting up| 


the weeds, or by stirring the soil; because the hoe suited for the one} 
purpose is by no means well adapted for the others. In the former | 
ease, flat or triangular shares are to be used; in the latter, coulters are | 
much more efficient, as they will enter the soil and stir it to a conside- 
rable depth, thus greatly benefitting the plants by admitting air, heat, 
dews, and rain, and by rendering it more permeable by the roots. 

It should be introduced between the rows or drillsas soon as the plants | 
appear above ground, and the operation should be repeated at intervals | 
till the crop is thoroughly cleaned. | 

The clevis on the point of the beam is so constructed, that the draught 
may be regulated so as to keep the wheel firm on the ground, thereby| 
steadying the machine, and the depth is regulated by the wheel, and) 
may be varied from two to six inches. The triangular hoes (C,) cut! 
the bottom of the space between the drills completely, and should cir-| 
cumstances require, the hoes may be replaced by the coulters, which} 
will open and pulverize the soil as well as rake out the weeds. The) 
wings expand so that it may be regulated to any required width from| 
16 to 30 inches. 

When the earth is required to be taken from the plants, as is the case) 


With the ruta baga when quite small, the half shares (D,) are to be) 


used, turning the mould boards to the centre, and the double ones sub-! 
stituted when the earth is to be replaced. 
The coulters (G,) are useful for scarifying old meadows that have 


No. 3, The Expanding Culttvator—I find very useful for many pur- 
poses, such as pulverizing and loosening the soil, instead of cross plough- 
ing, covering peas and oats, dressing corn, potatoes, Swedish turnips 


| and all drill-crops. The one used was of my own construction. It is 


figured and described in the present number of this paper. 

Some of these implements have been sent to North-Carolina, and 
used with great success on the cotton and corn plantations, doing the work 
of two ploughs, and the crops much more benefitted by the operation. 

They are on sale at the Agricultural Warehouse of Mr. Wm. Thor- 
burn, No. 317 N. Market-street, Albany. 

N. 4, Hale’s Horse Power—I have had in operation since August, and 
consider it equa], if not superior to any I have seen in operation, where 
the power of one horse is required. It is a very easy and simple ope- 
rating power, very portable and compact, easily removed, and not lia- 
ble to get out of order. I have attached to it, a thresher, a saw for 
slitting boards for pannel fence, and another for sawing wood, a small 
mill for cracking oats, corn and other small grain for feeding stock, a 
vegetable cutter, a corn sheller, and I intend to attach a grind-stone. 
This power has been in use at the east for some time, and much ap- 
proved of. I am well satisfied with the machine I have, and can re- 
commend it with the fullest confidence. They are manufactured by 
Gilchrist & Co. Waterford, N. York. 

No. 5, Greene’s Straw Cutter—I have had in operation for two years, 
and consider it superior to any other machine that I have ever seen in 
operation—“ and just what the farmers want”—the opinion of Mr, John 
| Frey, of Palatine Bridge, to the contrary notwithstanding. 


become turf-bound. The double mould board shares are also useful for|} A very neat and substantial article is manufactured by the Messrs. 


covering peas and oats instead of the plough or harrow. 
They are for sale at the Agricultural Warehouse of Wm. Thorburn, 


Shuler’s, of Lockport, New-York, and onsale at the Agricultural Ware- 
|house of Mr. Wm. Thorburn, Albany. 


317 North Market-street, Albany. Price $15, including three triangu-|| No 6, T'he Corn Sheller—which I have in use, is a very neat, strong 


lar, three double mould board, three half mould board shares and five 
coulters, and carefully packed in a box for transportation. 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

Mr. Buer—Having used the following implements on my farm and 
tested their qualities, I take great pleasure in recommending them to 
my brother farmers, as worthy of their particular notice. 

i here is one thing, however, to be taken into consideration—all farms 
are not calculated for the use of all the implements enumerated. My 
soil is a sandy loam, and free from stumps and stones. 

No. 1, Concklin’s Press Roller—is decidedly the best and most effi- 
cient roller that I have ever seen. I used it in the spring, after turning | 
under a green sward, which I intended for corn and Swedish turnips. | 
It not only levelled and smoothed the surface, but perforated the sod| 
full of small holes, which admitted the rain and air, thereby causing a 





more rapid decomposition; and in using my cultivator in dressing my}! 


Swedes, not a sod was disturbed or turned up during the season. On 
a clay soil, I should think it invaluable, for it pulverizes the earth much 
better than all the other implements commonly used for that purpose, 
put together. 

On an old meadow which had become mossy and hide-bound, I used 
it for scarifying, previous to a top-dressing of old manure. Its opera- 
tion was very effective and satisfactory. 

Ploughed land, once rolled by this machine, is reduced to a finer state 
than by two or three rollings or harrowings with the ordinary imple- 
ments used for that purpose. By removing the teeth, which are secur- 
ed by a small wedge, a smooth roller is made of it at once. 








‘and substantial article, being made entirely of iron. It is figured and 
idescribed in the 7th No. of the present volume of the Cultivator, and 
re sale at the Agricultural warehouse, No, 317 North Markevstreet, 
| Albany. 
| No. 7, Craig’s Angled Harrow—is the most perfect implement of the 
|kind in use. It consists of two parts, joined together by iron rods hav- 
jing hasps and hooks. Each part consists of four bars of wood, tech- 
nically termed bulls, and connected together by an equal number of 
|cross-bars, of smaller dimensions, morticed through them. It has forty 
|teeth, and although light, is very substantial, and when in operation, 
‘covers a space of six feet. By a peculiar construction of gearing in 
front, itcan be made to operate as occasion may require. It is very 
| useful to harrow in seeds. 
| They are also for sale at the Agricultural Warehouse No. 317 North 
Market-street, Albany. 
| No.8, Hatch’s Sowing Machine—‘ though last, not least,” is certainly 
a very useful article on a farm, and one I do not hesitate to say, the 
proprietor or hands ona farm will make no objection to, for it rids them 
|of a very tedious operation. It sows plaster, lime, ashes, &c. in stormy 
'or windy weather, and much more perfect and even than can possibly 
‘be done by hand. It can be gauged to sow any required number of 
bushels to the acre. I am also informed, that with a trifling alteration, 
|it can be made to sow small grain and seeds of every description. 
| One of these machines was put in operation on my farm, with plas- 
ter, and I was so well satisfied with the operation that I purchased it 
jon the spot. 

It is very light and simple, and sows a space of ten feet at once, and 
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will do the work of three or four men. I can recommend it to agricul- 
turists with the fullest confidence. 
Julius Hatch, of Great Bend, Susquehannah county, Penn. is the pa- 
tentee and proprietor. CALEB N. BEMENT. 
Three Hills Farm, Dec. 1836. 








Salisbury Centre, Dec. 7th, 1836. 

Jupce Buer—Dear Sir—As I am not a practical farmer, it may be 
(and that very justly too) my pen has no legitimate place in your co- 
lumns. Yet as I have perused that valuable publication about two 
years, I feel a pleasure in owning myself one of its votaries. 

It is a prevalent opinion that the Cultivator is alone calculated for the 
farmer ; and that for all other classes it is useless and nugatory. Ex- 
perience has taught me otherwise, I cheerfully confess. From the pe- 
rusal of this paper, and reflecting upon the subjects therein contained, 
I am convinced agriculture ought to rank as high in the catalogue of 
sciences as any of the professions; and that too, to understand it right- 
ly, and practise it successfully, we need the aid of an education as much 
as in law, medicine or divinity. But how is the cultivator of the soil 
to be made to believe this doctrine—he has to account to no one for the 
mismanagement of his farm—he has followed the footsteps of his father 
and grandfather, and certainly thinks he is right. Now it is evident, 
if he had to account for his practice as strictly as the attorney or me- 
chanic does to his employer, the evil would be remedied. But this is 
not the case. He has nothing (as he sees) of a duty to call his atten- 
lion to the perusal of agricultural publications—to the study of philo- 
sophy or chemistry, &c. when all those studies are necessary in carry- 
ing on the business of the farm. Draining, rotation of crops, and final- 
ly all the operations upon the farm partake more or less of a scientific 
nature. Then when shall we find the adequate impetus? I answer, 
let the legislature appropriate an adequate sum of the surplus revenue 
to agricultural purposes, in each county in the state, and then we shall 
see a speedy change in the face of nature. When the farmer can re- 
ceive as a premium a specific sum upon the amount and quality of his 
crops, cattle, &c. he will not need to be urged to take a publication 
upon the subject—we shall not see the richest portions of his soil co- 
vered with wild grass and water. I have already been more prolix than 
I intended; but the subject is of too much importance to leave in a mo- 
ment when flour is ten dollars per barrel, and cows at $2225. 

If this is worth giving a place in your paper, it is ad libitum, and if 
you reject it, the author will deem your decision correct. Yours with 
respect. E. H. SMITH. 








EXTRACTS. 


MARL—(Concluded from page 141.) 


ANALYSIS OF MARL. 

The value of mar], as a manure, must of course be referable to the 
nature of the different kinds employed. It is, indeed, evident that, be- 
ing intended to correct or improve the soil, its constituent parts should 
be known, and their qualities explained, before any use can be rationally 
made of it; and, therefore, the more accurately its properties are as- 
certained, the more confidently may the propriety of its application be 
determined. Farmers, indeed, cannot be expected to be sufficiently 
acquainted with chemistry to be able to analyze it, though the most 
calcareous sorts may be known by means of acids, as applied to lime; 
or, the common earthy kind, when put into water, will fall to pieces, 
allowing a considerable portion of sand to fall to the bottom of the ves- 
sel: by which simple tests, they might often derive considerable ad- 
vantage. Its qualities are, however, more generally taken, by mere 
practical men, more upon trust derived from the experience of their 
neighbors than from any actual knowledge of its properties; but al- 
though, when thus guided, they cannot go far wrong, yet they may be 
misled by circumstances of slight apparent difference, and, in cases of 
new pits being opened, no certain estimate of its effect can be formed 
until a complete analysis has been made. This should, indeed, be done 











in all such instances; for it costs but a trifle, is easily performed, and 


without having recourse for the purpose toa regular scientific chemist, 
the object may be attained by application to any intelligent apothecary, 
by furnishing him with the following account of the modes of pro- 
cedure :-— 

The ingredient of marls, on which their fitness for agricultural pur- 
poses depends, is the carbonate of lime. It is owing to the presence of 
this earth that marls effervesce on the addition of acids, which is one 
of their distinguishing characters: to ascertain which— 

“Let the marl be putintoa glass partly filled with water, which will 
expel a portion of air contained mechanically in the marl, and thus ob- 
viate one source of fallacy. When the marl is thoroughly penetrated 
by the water, add a little mnriatic acid, or spiritof salt. Ifa discharge 
of air should ensue, the marly nature of the earth will be sufticiently 
established.” ’ 





| “Pour a few ounces of diluted muriatic acid into a Florence flask, 


| place them in a scale, and let them be balanced. Then reduce a few 
| ounces of dried mar] into powder, and let this powder be carefully and 
| gradually thrown into the flask, until, after repeated additions, no fur- 
| ther effervescence is perceived. Let the remainder of the powdered 
marl be weighed, by which the quantity projected will be known. Let 
‘the balance be then restored. The difference of weight between the 
quantity projected, and that requisite to restore the balance, will show 
the weight of the air lost during the effervescence, and will stand thus,— 
| “Ifthe loss amount to thirteen per cent of the quantity of marl pro- 
. jected, or from thirteen to thirty-two per cent, the marl assayed is cal- 
|careous marl, or rich calcareous earth. 

“ Clayey marls, or those in which the argillaceous ingredient pre- 
vails, lose only eight to ten per cant of their weight by this treatment; 
and sandy marls about the same proportion. The presence of much 
largillaceous earth may be judged by drying the marl, after being 
washed with spirit of salt, when it will harden, and form a brick.” 





ON POTATOES.—(Concluded from page 143.) 


PLANTING. 

We must further remark, that, whether planted whole or in sets, the 
roots should not be taken up, when intended for that purpose, before 
the haulm is withered; so as to allow the roots to reach a state of per- 
fect maturity. 

“The potato lying in the ground during the winter becomes perfect- 
ly matured, retains its juices, is preserved from fermentation, and ger- 
minates at the natural season; and we have found that the plant pro- 
‘ceeding from it is luxuriant and healthy. Under our treatment the tu- 
| ber is taken up immature; it has, therefore, a greater tendency to fer- 
‘mentation, from its juices being more crude. It is heaped up in large 
quantities, in close houses or pits, and these large heaps increase the 
| tendency to fermentation. The time of planting is protracted beyond 
the natural period of germination, and the tubers become exhausted by 
germinating in the pits; and when at last committed to the ground, 
, they are frequently planted in mould which has become dried up, and 
‘not unfrequently placed in manure which is also dry and withered, from 
improper separation or neglect; and are sometimes put into the ground 
so rough and ill prepared, that the air is freely admitted to the seed, to 
dry up any moisture that may remain. If seed be perfectly sound and 
| uninjured, it may be able to surmout the obstacles which improper ma- 
|nagement at the time of planting opposes to its germination; but when 
‘injured and its powers of germination weakened, it may fail to over- 
;come them,” which views are strictly in accordance with the observa- 
| tions of the majority of the numerous communications which have been 
jrecently made on the subject to the Highiand Society, in consequence 
|of a medal offered by them for the best treatise on the subject. 
| In order also to ascertain the effect of planting the tubers and sets 
'at different distances, a great number of experiments were made by the 
|London Horticultural Society, with several varieties, upon pieces of 
|ground of various measurement: thus— 

} 1. A plot of ground was divided into squares of four feet, in the cen- 
| tre of each of which was planted a whole tuber, a single eye, a set con- 
| taining three eyes, and the whole surface of a tuber pared off so as to 
leave the eyes safe, but to remove the centre—a practice which is not 
}uncommon in Scotland and Ireland. The result of which proved to be, 
|in thirteen cases out of sixteen, in favor of the single eyes as compared 
| with tubers; in nine cases out of sixteen, in favor of single eyes as com- 
| pared with sets containing three eyes; and, in ten cases out of sixteen, 
in favor of single eyes as compared with parings. 

2. Eight different whole tubers were planted in a row eight feet long 
‘and two feet distance from each other, and the result showed, “ that in 
|those varieties which were of very strong growth, producing large 
| plants, the first plan, at wide distances, was the best; but, when the va- 
jrieties were weak or of a dwarfish kind, the lesser distances were the 
|most productive. Thus it may be assumed that in every case the dif- 
| ference will be in proportion to the vigor or debility of the variety.” 
It being, however, thought desirable to repeat the comparison of 
| whole tubers and sets, for the purpose of further illustrating the advan- 
| tages and disadvantages of close and distant cropping, by trials with 
the varieties commonly in cultivation among those who supply the 
| London markets, a quantity of early Champion potatoes was purchased 
| by the society in the beginning of 1834, and a piece of ground, on which 
|no potatoes had been previously grown, was selected for the purpose. 
| No manure was employed, nor was the soil by any means in a fertile 
state for garden ground. The following account of the experiment was 
|drawn up by Dr. Lindley, who, as one of the secretaries to the institu- 
tution, attended to its management. 

| “The ground was divided into four equal parts. In one of these the 
|rows of potatoes were as much as two and a half feet apart: in another, 
|two feet; ina third, one footanda half; and ina fourth, only six inches. 
| Half of each division was planted with whole tubers, and half with sets 








Then, to find their composition— 


cut toa single eye. The whole were committed to the ground on the 
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27th of February; both the tubers and sets being in every case six), 
inches apart in the rows, and nine inches deep.” 

“ On the 24th of April the points of the potatoes had reached the sur- 
face of the soil, and the next day about three inches of soil were drawn 
over them, for the purpose of protecting them from ground frosts, 
which in low and flat places, like the society’s garden, are still preva- 
lent at that time of the year. By the 2d of May the whole surface of 
the ground, in the division where the rows were only six inches apart, 
was a mass of entangled stems. By the 20th of the month, the stems 
in the division where the rows were one foot and a half apart had 
nearly covered the ground; and ina week after, those in the two feet} 
division were inthe same state; but the ground was not covered during 
the whole season, where the rows were two feet and a half apart. 

« The shoots from the whole tubers were, in all cases, much stronger 
than those from the single eyes, but they began to be prostrated in the 
six-inch division, on the 29th of May, and the whole of them, in all the | 
divisions, were in the same state by the 27th of June; while the stems | 
from the single eyes continued erect till they began to turn yellow and 
wither, in the end of August. This will probably account for the su-| 
periority of sets over whole tubers: could the crop be protected from | 
winds, and the stems of the tubers prevented from breaking, I have no} 
doubt that tubers would yield the largest crop; but their very vigor | 
makes them brittle, and once broken, they are no longer able to per-| 
form their functions perfectly. 

“The greatest length to which the stems attained was two feet; the! 
principal part of them attained that length, but many did not exceed | 
one fvot and a half; and those in the division where the rows were | 
at that distance were the most uniform in their appearance. The im- 
portant inferences to be drawn from this were afterwards shown by| 
the result.” 

“ On the 26th of September the whole crop was taken up, freed from | 





mould, and weighed. Where the rows were only six inches apart, a 
number of new potatoes were partially decayed, and a very large pro-| 
portion was too small to be fit for use. The most uniform size was) 
obtained from the division where the rows were two feet apart. The) 
result of the experiment was as follows: 


Distances Weight of seed Estimated produce per | 
between rows. Sets. required per acre, deducting the 
acre. weight planted. 

ft. in. Ibs. tons. cwts, Ibs. 
2 6 § Whole tubers, 6,497 18 8 
¢ Single eyes, 1,470 15 19 82 | 

20 ; Whole tubers, 7,426 16 8 46 
= ) Single eyes, 1,794 24 0 87 | 
2 6 § Whole tubers, 11,764 21 4 7% 
¢ Single eyes, 2,055 22 16 102 

0 6 § Whole tubers, 32,065 16 17 91 | 
é Single eyes, 5,008 6 iT 20° 


“T think this resultthe most interesting that we have yet obtained, for 
it not only reduces to something like a demonstration the superiority | 
of sets over tubers, butit shows that the crop will be greater where the | 
distance between the rows is most in accordance with the average height | 
of the potato stems; and that if we take the minimum height—which | 
in this variety is one footand a half—although the crop may be the most) 
promising while growing, it will in reality be smaller than when the} 
branches are less dense. Thus, the most uniform crop of stems in this 
experiment was in the division where the rows were one foot and a half) 
apart ; but the crop in that division was less by one ton three hundred | 
weight ninety-seven pounds than where the rows were two feet apart ;| 
this is equal to the average height of the stems. 

“ For the sake of contrasting the produce thus obtained with the crop |! 
in the fields of those who cultivate potatoes for the market, I caused | 
the weight in some neighboring fields to be ascertained by the same} 
men who weighed the potatoes which were the subject of the forego-| 
ing experiment. 

“A field of Yorkshire Shaw potatoes, belonging to Mrs. Medley of | 
Acton, was found to yield at the rate of 14 tons, 1 ewt. 26 Ibs. per acre: | 
about twenty-seven bushels of sets per acre being planted; which, al-! 
lowing 68 lbs. as the weight of the bushel, will give a clear return of 
only 13 tons 4 ewt. 94 Ibs. per acre nett. A crop of long kidney pota- | 
toes, in a fiald of Mr. Jessop, a tenant of the Duke of Devonshire, at} 
Sutton Court, yielded a produce of 12 tons 4 ewt. 84 Ibs. or only 11 tons’ 
8 ewt. 40 Ibs. nett. | 

“The rows were from twenty-two to twenty-four inches apart, and | 
the sets at uncertain distances in the rows, varying from six to nine) 
inches ; but, in the last case, they were not planted more than five inch- | 
es deep, including the subsequent earthing-up by the plough; and in} 
the first, not more than eight inches. Moreover, Mrs. Medley’s crop | 
was not planted till the latter end of May; and Mr. Jessop’s some time 
in the beginning of April. 

* The quantity of seed, and the estimated produce per acre, were calculated | 
upon the quantities sown and githered, which are stated in the eriginal table. 


“Tt is not difficult to account for the small amount of produce obtain- 


|ed in both these cases, as compared with what was yielded in the socie- 
ity’s garden ; and they are the more interesting, because, so far as distance 


between therows went, that point wasattended to. The society’s pota- 
toes were planted on the 27th of February, at the depth of nine inches, 
and were subsequently earthed up three inches more; so that, on the 
whole, they were buried a foot below the surface of the soil. Mr. Jes- 
sop’s potatoes were only five inches deep, and were not planted till the 
beginning of April; consequently, he lost seven inches in depth: a 
most important fact, and about five weeks of the growing season. Mrs. 
Medley, on the other hand, cid not lose more than four inches of soil, 
her potatoes having been buried eight inches deep ; but she lost nearly 
three months ot the growing season. It is, however, worthy of remark, 
that notwithstanding this great disadvantage, her crop exceeded that 
of Mr. Jessop by 1 ton 16 ewt. 54 Ibs. nett; from which it may be con- 
cluded that the greater depth at which hers were buried, more than 
compensated for the loss of time in planting. 

“ Mr. Knight also planted in his garden some tubers of a variety of 
potato of very early habits, but possessing more vigor of growth than 
is usually seen in such varieties. The soil in which they were planted 
was in good condition, but not richer than the soils of gardens usually 
are, and the manure which it received consisted chietly of decayed oak 
leaves. The tubers were planted nine inches in the soil, and the mould 
was afterwards raised three inches higher in ridges, to guard the young 
plants from frost. The produce was at the rate of 34 tons 9 ewt. per 
acre; and Mr. Knight is of opinion that still larger crops may be ob- 
tained.” 

From the foregoing facts it has been assumed by the society, “ that, 
in order to acquire the greatest possible weight of potatoes per acre, 
it is necessary that large, heavy, sound tubers should be employed; 


| and that the space allowed for the growth of each plant should be as 


nearly as possible such as it would naturally occupy if suffered to 
spread freely on all soils without interruption; that this space will va- 
ry according to the habits of particular varieties, and can only be deter- 
mined by accurate experiments; and that too much, and tco little room, 
are alike injurious to productiveness. Finally, that it is quite practi- 
cable to double the crops that are usually obtained.” 

In the previous part of these observations we cordially agree, and 
we think it very probable that crops may be increased by attention to 
the rules there Jaid down. We however doubt the possibility of their 
being doubled in the ordinary course of culture by any known improve- 
ment in its process; for the farmers in the neigborhood of large towns, 
which afford both high prices for the produce and abundant supplies of 
manure, and who are thus not wanting in the incentives to good culti- 
vation, have not yet found means to raise their produce to any thing 
like that extent. The instances stated would indeed lead to that con- 
clusion: but it must be recollected that they are garden experiments ; 
and men who work upon a large scale justly look upon such trials with 
some degree of scepticism. 

In addition to this it has been justly remarked, “that not only should 
the crops be thoroughly ripe before they are dug, but that after having 
been allowed to dry and season on the surface of the land, they should 
be so stored as to be kept dry, cool, and free from untimely vegetation, 
whether kept in cellars, potato-houses, or pits. Expedients for affect- 
ing this will readily suggest themselves; but in the case of' pits it is 
recommended, when putting in the potatoes, to stick up narrow wicker- 
works funnels, at regular distances along the centre, thus leaving ca- 
vities or chimneys, from the bottom of the heaps, for the escape of 
steam.’ 


It is perhaps not generally known, that the meal made from potatoes, 


| if mixed with that of wheat, renders bread more light, palatable and 


digestible, than when manufactured from wheaten flour alone. Most 
bakers, therefore, use a small portion of it, with a view to improve the 
quality; and it is for that purpose largely manufactured in the neigh. 
borhood of Paris, where the excellence of the bread is very remarkable. 
To obtain the powder, the potatoes should be washed clean, accu- 
rately peeled, grated with a coarse grater, and the pulp washed repeat- 
edly through a hair seive, after being each time allowed to settle ; af- 
ter which, when the water is found to pass quite pure, and without 
sediment, the pulp should be spread upon a cloth to dry very gradually 
and then pounded or ground down into flour, When manufactured up- 
on a large scale, the trouble of peeling may be avoided. The dried 
pulp may be ground and bolted in a common corn-mill. 

It is thus obtained in different proportions, according to the goodness 
of the potato, from one-fourth to one-fifth of the weight of the root, and 
in nowise different from the starch made from grain. It indeed an- 
swers many domestic purposes, for it makes all sorts of pastry of a su- 
perior qualiiy than when formed from wheat alone. It also posses- 
ses the advantage of retaining its qualities for a great number of years, 
without the least deterioration; and if the flour be not used, bread can 
be made witha mixture of potatoes, by choosing the most mealy, which, 
when boiled and peeled, are beaten and rolled smooth on a table with 
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a rolling-pin, and kneaded with one-fourth, or one-third, of wheaten 
flour. 
-_ LET) 








Young Men’s Department. 











OF THE NECESSITY OF UNDERSTANDING THE PRINCI. 
PLES OF OUR OWN GOVEKNMENT. 


Let no American youth flatter himself, because he was born free, 
that he will, therefore, certainly live and die so; much less, that his 


children will escape oppression. In pastages, and in all countries, the 


great body of the people have been, and even now in most countries yet 


are, little better than slaves. 


Subject to the absolute will of unfeeling masters, or oppressed by ty- | 


rannical and unequal laws; condemned to suffer punishment, without 
a hearing, groaning under excessive taxes, compelled to waste their 
lives in wars, undertaken not for their benefit, but, to gratify the pas- 
sions of their rulers; awed into submission by standing armies, main- 
tained for the express purpose of keeping them in subjection, and 


supported by the sweat of their brows; willfully kept in ignorance of 


their rights, and afraid even to utter a word of complaint against 
their oppressors—life itself, to them, can hardly be considered a 
blessing. 

But, what has been the condition of all other nations, and still is the 
condition of most, it would be folly to deny, may yet be that of the 
people of these United States. Why not? Human nature is every 
where essentially thesame. The rulers of other nations are tyrants, not 
because they are naturaliy worse than many other men; but because 
they have power to oppress. Men are naturally fond of dominion, and 
the possession of power increases the love of it, blunts the moral sense, 
and hardens the heart. 

Let the American people once cease to guard their liberties, and 


|public mind. The same measure is applauded, as in the highest de. 
‘gree useful and praiseworthy—and condemned, as mischievous and 
|wicked. The same individual is held up as a wise and devoted patriot 
|—and denounced as little better than a traitor. 

Attempts are made to shut out the truth by inducing the people, 
through prejudice, to shut their eyes and ears against it. Appeals are 
|made to their passions, sometimes to their worst passions, which ought 
|to be made only to their reason and judgment: and, what is worse than 
_ all, false and pernicious doctrines and principles are put forward, and 
industriously propagated, to advance the present personal interests of 
| party leaders, regardless of the lasting and irreparable injury they are 
calculated to produce; and even at the hazard of corrupting public mo- 
jrals and subverting our free institutions. 
This is no ideal picture. No one well acquainted with our political 
|history, brief as it is, will deny that it affords but too many illustra- 
lions of the truth of all thatis here said. The great instrument by 
| which all this is done, and the only instrument by which it can be ef- 
|fectually done, is the pusBLic press. And yet, THE FREEDOM OF THE 
| PRESS MUST BE MAINTAINED. If it propagates error, it also dissemi- 
nates truth; and is, after all, the only means by which the people can 
be sufficiently enlightened to enable them to guard against still greater 
evils than those which arise from its abuse. 
| Most fortunately too, the abuse of the press, great as the evil is, may 
be rendered comparatively harmless, and even in a great measure cor- 
rected, by the people themselves. Let the whole American youth be 
| well instructed ; letthem begin early, and continue, to read for infor- 





|, mation and to reflect upon what they read; let them take care tho- 
\ roughly to understand their civil rights and obligations, so as to be able 
| 


to fulfil the one and enforce the other—and the abuse of the press need 


| no longer be dreaded. 


When our youth shall be thus educated, and shall faithfully follow 


this counsel, there will be little danger of their being deluded and mis- 


they will soon find rulers willing enough to oppress them. Let them) Jed ; and then, and then only, will they be qualified, upon attaining the 
once bow their neck to the yoke and there will not be wanting a ty-| age of manhood, to discharge, in a safe and becoming manner, the high 
rant to put it on. The framers of our constitutions well knew this.|\duties of American citizens. 


They foresaw that America, like all other countries, would produce 
ambitious and wicked men, who would aspire, and perhaps successful- 


When this shall be the case, it will then be true in fact, as it is in 


| theory, that the American people govern themselves. Then will there 


ly, to places of power and trust ; and therefore it was, that those wise} no longer be reason to fear the,influence of universal suffrage, and then 
and patriotic statesmen were so careful, as far as could be done by} will this boasted right be of some value to its possessor. Then will it 


constitutional restraints, to put it out of the power of the public func- 
tionaries to deprive the people of their liberties. 


But it is a truth, never to be forgotten, that our written constitutions || 


are chiefly valuable, as land marks to guide the peop/e, and as stand- 
ards by which to measure, or rather as tests by which to try, the wis- 
dom and fidelity of their rulers. For, after all, of themselves, they are 
but parchment and ink, useful only while the principles they contain 
are adhered to, and liable to be evaded or trampled under foot when- 
ever the people cease to enforce them. 

To point out all the various modes in which our free institutions are 
in danger of being destroyed, and to describe the successive steps by 
which a calamity so great, should it ever occur, may be expected to be 
brought about, would far exceed the limits of this chapter. But it is 
enough to know, that our course is beset with dangers, and that their 
only effectual antidote is to be found in the intelligence and virtue of 
the people at large. 

Without intelligence, how can the people judge correctly of the con- 
duct of their public servants? How are they to know when they are 
faithfully served, or when their interests are betrayed? Their rulers 
may be capable, honest and zealous in the discharge of their duties, 
and yet be discarded as unworthy of confidence: they may be incompe- 
tent, or unfaithful, and yet be retained in their places—to the discou- 
ragement of public virtue, and to the great detriment of the people. 

Those who are in office, and the party leaders who support them, 
are naturally desirous of retaining the political power; and the ambi- 
tious men of the opposite party, are naturally eager to displace them, 
in order to get into power themselves. But, as it is only by the suffra- 
ges of the people, that either can hope to succeed, the object of both 
parties is, to obtain a majority of votes in their favor. With this view, 
the leaders of each party endeavor to convince the people that they are 
their only true friends, and that they alone, therefore, may be safely 
entrusted with power. 

For this purpose, they establish printing presses, and circulate news- 
papers and handbills, among the people, and address them in public 
speeches. The means thus resorted to, would not only not be danger- 
ous, but would be highly useful, provided those who use them, would 
publish nothing but the truth, urge none but fair and honest arguments, 
and abstain from attempts, by unfair practices, to prevent the people 
from listening to both sides, 

But how widely different is their conduct! What is false is proclaim- 
el as true; and what is true is declared to be false. What is asserted 
on the one side, whether true or false, is denied on the other. Where 
the facts are too notorious to be safely controverted, cunningly devised 
and deceptive arguments are resorted to, to bewilder and mislead the 


be, what our political fathers designed it should be, the safeguard of 
liberty. 

But of what avail is this right toan unenlightened people? It is the 

right of freely choosing their own rulers; the right which every citizen 
has of voting for whom he pleases. But what is this right worth toa 
;man incapable of judging for himself¢ A man who does not under- 
stand the principles involved in the election at which he is to vote: a 
man, in short, who has no better reason for preferring one candidate 
|to another, than that he has been brought forward by the leaders ot a 
| political party to which he himself professes to belong, but whose suc- 
cess, for aught he knows, will endanger the prosperity and even the li- 
|berties of his country. 

What is the nature of that fiery zeal which our elections call forth? 
|does it spring from patriotism and an enlightened love of liberty—and 
has it the public good for its object? With the more enlightened and 
|honest part of our citizens, such doubtless is its origin and its aim. 

But with a vast majority, it is nothing but party spirit ;—a spirit ori- 
'ginating in selfish ambition, avarice and envy, and of which patriotism, 
‘if it mingles in it at all, forms the least active ingredient. This spirit 
‘is, therefore, the reverse of that which ought to animate the bosom of 
lour countrymen when their rights and liberties are at stake. Instead 
jof impelling them to take care of their true interests, it too often ren- 
iders them blind to the public welfare, or heedless of its claims. 

That party spirit will ever be entirely banished from our country, is 
jnot to be expected. There will always be men who prefer the honors 
and emoluments of office to the welfare of the public. But there is no 
|reason in the nature of things why it should pervade, as it has hitherto 
\done, the great bedy of our citizens. They have no personal ends to 
janswer, and they are, moreover, at heart, patriotic. And yet we often 
isee them driven almost to phrenzy by its influence. Why is this so? 
| The answer is easy. 
| Not being sufficiently enlightened to be able clearly to discern for 
\themselves the exact nature of the questions at issue between the con- 
flicting parties, they are liable to be strongly excited by artful misre- 
|presentations. Being little accustomed to reasoning coolly and impar- 
‘tially upon public affairs, their passions are, on this account, the more 
‘easily inflamed, and when aroused, exert a more unlimited sway. Thus 


| itis, that many of our well meaning, but unenlightened citizens, are 


'borne onward in their support of particular candidates for office, head- 
long, and heedless of everything but the success of the party in whose 
‘behalf their passions happen to be enlisted. Thus it 1s that they are 
‘continually in danger of becoming, in effect, their own worst enemies. 

The prevalence of high party spirit is therefore a great evil, not only 





because it disturbs the peace and harmony of society, and makes men 
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worse, but because it is inconsistent with the duties of patriotism. 
There is but one means by which it can be checked and controlled ; 
and that is, the diffusion of knowledge. When the great body of Ame- 
rican citizens become as highly enlightened as they may, and certainly 
ought to be, when they understand and justly appreciate their distin- 
guished privileges, they will not fail to defend and maintain them. No 
longer subject to being misled by others, but accustomed to follow the 
dictates of enlightened reason, they will scorn to be, what there is other- 
wise but too much danger of their becoming, the blind instruments of 
political aspirants. 

Let every American who loves his country strive to hasten on this 
happy period. Let him ask himself whether it is fitting—whether it 
is consistent—whether it is not disgraceful, that ignorance and delusion 
should be suffered to endure among this youthful, but already great 
and powerful people ; a nation pre-eminently favored of heaven; bless- 
ed with every natural and political advantage—with no external dan- 
ger to fear—with a vast and fertile country, and a salubrious climate 
—with a form of government admirably adapted to its genius and cha- 
racter—justly boasting itself the freest, and as yet, thanks toa kind 
providence, the happiest nation upon earth, and aspiring to the proud 
distinction of governing itself by wise and equal laws. 

What say you then, my young countrymen? Will you qualify 
yourselves to discharge the high duties thatawait you? Will you take 
care to know your rights, and firmly and faithfully to maintain them? 
To learn your obligations and religiously to fulfil them? Do not, I be- 
seech you, prove recreant to your trust. By all that you ought for 
yourselves to hold most dear: by the glorious memory of your ances- 
tors ; by the debt you owe to your commoncountry: by the just claims 
of the friends of liberty in other lands, who look to America for en- 
couragement and guidance in their struggles for freedom: In the name 
of the whole family of mankind—I conjure you—do not permit the no- 
ble inheritance, won by the heroic valor of your sires, to perish in your 
hands,—but take care that it shall descend, like the unclouded sun, 
bright and glorious to your posterity. Suffer not the fairest prospect 
the Almighty has ever yet vouchsafed to his creatures on the earth, to 
be shrouded in darkness; thus, not only impiously drawing down un- 
speakable calamities upon our own country, but quenching, perhaps 
forever, the flame of liberty, wherever it has been kindled by our ex- 
ample, throughout the world.— Young Citizen’s Manual. 
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TO IMPROVE THE SOIL AND THE MIND. 
SEVEN REASONS 
WHY AGRICULTURE SHOULD RECEIVE THE PATRONAGE OF GOVERNMENT. 

1. Agriculture feeds all. Were agriculture to be neglected, popula- 
tion would diminish, because the necessaries of life would be wanting. 
Did it not supply more than is necessary for its own wants, every other 
art would not only be at a stand, but every science, and every kind of 
mental improvement, would be neglected. Manufactures and com- 
merce originally owed their existence to agriculture. Agriculture fur- 
nishes, in a great measure, raw materials and subsistence for the one, 
and commodities for barter and exchange for the other. In proportion 
as these raw materials and commodities are multiplied, by the intelli- 
gence and industry of the farmer, and the consequent improvement of 
the soil, in the same proportion are manufactures and commerce bene- 
fitted—not only in being furnished with more abundant supplies, but in 
the increased demand for their fabrics and merchandize. The more 
agriculture produces, the more she sells—the more she buys; and the 
business and comfort of society are mainly influenced and controlled by 
the results of her labors. 

2. Agriculture, directly or indirectly, pays the burthens of our taxes 
and our tolls,—which support the government, and sustain our internal 
improvements ; and the more abundant her means, the greater will be 
her contributions. The farmer who manages his business ignorantly 
and slothfully, and who produces from it only just enough for the sub- 
sistence of his family, pays no tolls on the transit of his produce, and 
but a small tax upon the nominal value of hislands. Instruct his mind, 
and awaken him to industry, by the hope of distinction and reward, so 
that he triples the products of his labor, the value of his Jands is in- 
creased in a corresponding ratio, his comforts are multiplied, his mind 
disenthralled, and two-thirds of his products go to augment the busi- 
ness and tolls of our canals and roads. If sucha change in the situa- 
tion of one farm, would add one hundred dollars to the wealth, and one 
dollar to the tolls of the state, what an astonishing aggregate would be 
produced, both in capital and in revenue, by a similar improvement 
upon 250,000 farms, the assumed number in the state. The capital) 
would be augmented two millions, and the revenue two hundred and | 
fifty thousand dollars per annum. 

3. Agriculture is the principle source of our wealth. It furnishes more 
productive labor, the legitimate source of wealth, than all the other 




















employments in society combined. The more it is enlightened by sci- 


ence, the more abundant will be its products; the more elevated its cha- 
racter, the stronger the incitements to pursue it. Whatever, therefore, 
tends to enlighten and increase its labors, must proportionably increase 
the wealth of the state, and the means for the successful prosecution of 
the other arts, and the sciences, now indispensable to their profitable 
management. 

4. Agriculturists are the guardians of our freedom. They are the 
fountains of political power. If the fountains become impure, the stream 
will be defiled. If the agriculturist is slothful, and ignorant, and poor, 
he will be spiritless, dependent and servile. If he is enlightened, in- 
dustrious and in prosperous circumstances, he will be independent in 
mind, jealous of his rights, and watchful for the public good. His wel- 
fare is identified with the welfare of the state. He is virtually fixed to 
the soil; and has, therefore, a paramount interest, as well as a giant 
power, to defend it from the encroachments of foreign or domestic foes. 
If his country suffers, he must suffer ; if she prospers, he too may ex- 
pect to prosper. Hence whatever tends to improve the intellectual con- 
dition of the farmer, and to elevate him above venal temptation, essen- 
tially contributes to the good order of society at large, and to the per- 
petuity of our country’s freedom. 

5. Agriculture is the parent of physical and moral health to the state—- 
it is the salt which preserves us from moral corruption. Not only are 
her labors useful in administering to the wants, and in dispensing the 
blessings of abundance to others, but she is constantly exercising a sa- 
lutary influence upon the moral and physical health of the state, and in 
perpetuating the republican habits and good order of society. While 
rural labor is the great source of physical health and constitutional 
vigor to our population, it interposes the most formidable barrier to 
the demoralizing influence of luxury and vice. We seldom hear of civil 
commotions, of crimes, or of hereditary disease, among those who are 
steadily engaged in the labors of agriculture. Men who are satisfied 
with the certain and abundant resources of their own labor and their 
own farms, are not willing to jeopardize their enjoyments, by promot- 
ing popular tumult, or tolerating crime. The more we promote the in- 


fluence of the agriculturist, by developing the powers of his mind, and 


elevating his moral views, the more we shall promote the virtue and 
happiness of society. 

6. Legislative patronage wi1u increase the products of agriculture, and 
consequently advance the prosperity, promote the moral improvement, 
and elevate the character of the state. Look at the disparity, in the 
products and profits of labor, on the well managed and ill managed 
farm—or in the well cultivated and il] cultivated district. The one, we 
say, netts a profit of twelve or fourteen per cent per annum, on the 
nominal value of the land,—the other but two or three per cent—and 
abundant examples may be furnished of both extremes. The rural im- 
provement of a country indicates, pretty correctly, besides, the intel- 
lectual and moral condition of its population. Now if by raising the 
standard of public instruction, by holding out rewards to successful com- 
petitors in improvement, and by establishing schools of practical and 
scientific agriculture, all of which come within the purview of legisla- 
tive duties, we could render al] our improved lands as productive as 
those of a like quality, which are well managed, our agricultural pro- 
ducts would be quintupled. This we do not expect; but after making 
due allowance for all drawbacks, it must be apparent to every reflect- 
ing mind, that the advantages to the state, from a judicious application 
of a portion of public moneys to promote agricultural improvement, 
would be manifestly great. We have seen, from a combination of local 
causes, and in a short period, the agriculture of old settled counties, 
doubled and trebled. General causes, operating upon the whole state, 
cannot fail of producing results alike favorable. 

7. Agriculture is entitled to special patronage, as a matter of EQUAL 
JUSTICE, as well as from considerations of sound policy—because she 
has nothing special, while other classes have had much. She shares, 
in common with all, in the advantages of common schools, and public 
improvements, and she did receive, in 1817, a pittance, a special pittance, 


which she has refunded to the treasury, in the form of revenue, with 


compound interest. The state may be likened toa large family of boys. 
Five-sixths of these have charge of the faim; othersare taught trades 
and handicrafts; and to these two classes is confided the task of pro- 
viding for the wants of the family. But, as a necessary appendage to 
a large family, one son is set apart as a doctor, another as a minister, 
and a third as a lawyer; and to qualify these the better for their re- 
spective duties, it is agreed that a portion of the family tunds shall be 
applied to the establishment and maintenance of a school, for their ex- 
clusive benefit. Thus while the farmers and mechanics are getting 
their trades, by labor, in the field and in the shop, the doctor, the par- 
son and the lawyer are getting their professions in the public school. 
By and by the working boys discover, that, owing to the rapid im- 
provements of the age, school knowledge is as advantageous to the 
trades as itis the professions; that there have been great improvements 
made abroad in their several arts of labor, and that without a know- 
‘ledge of these improvements, and of the laws upon which they are 
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based, they cannot successfully compete with their better instructed 


neighbors. Feeling themselves entitled to the same favor that has been 


shown to the doctor, the parson and the lawyer,—desirous of acquir- 
ing this useful knowledge in their business so necessary to the common 
interests of the family, and influenced by a laudable pride to become in 
fact, what they are in name, on a footing of equality with their already 
learned brethren,—the working boys now ask the family, to estab- 


lish for them a school, adapted to their employments, now that the af- 
fairs of the family are prosperous. We cannot, say they, acquire the 


desired knowledge in the doctor’s school, because it is not taught there, 
and because, were it taught, we cannot be spared from the farm and 
shop to go after it. We want a school in which we can practise our hands 
to useful labor, gain instruction in the principles ef our business, and 
at the same time qualify ourselves for the higher duties of social and 


public life. Is there any thing unreasonable in this request? Or is, 


there aught in it which a wise and prudent family would not grant 
with alacrity ? 

The state has expended about three millions of dollars towards quali- 
fying the doctor, the divine, the lawyer, and the gentleman, to discharge 
their several duties in scciety, from which the farmer and the me- 
chanic can derive but partial, if any, direct advantage. The plainest 
principles of justice, which accede to all classes an equal participation 
in the favors of a free government, as wel! as a provident foresight, re- 
quire alike some special provision for those who live by the sweat of 


want, particularly, a school of scientific and practical agriculture, as 
matter of experiment first; and should it prosper as we think it will, 
we shall hereafter want other like schools. We have seen the agricul- 
ture of England more than doubled in its products, under the vivifyin 
influence of an efficient board of agriculture, patronized and Batons 
by the government. We have seen Scotland increasing, three and four 
fold, the production of her soil, under the active and salutary influence 
of the very liberal premiums, which have annually, for fifty years, been 
distributed by her agricultural society. We see France, growing wise 
from the example of her neighbors, establishing national farms, and 
sustaining her agricultural societies by appropriations from her trea- 
sury ; and we see the speedy and happy effects of this patronage, in 
the new impetus which has been given to the beet culture, and to im 
provement in her agriculture generally. We have seen our sister Mas- 
sachusetts sustaining her agricultural societies by liberal annual appro- 
|priations from her treasury ; and when the law making these appro- 
|| priations had expired, we have seen her renewing it, thus affording the 
| Strongest evidence of its wisdom and utility. We wish it was in our 
power to add, that New-York, great as she is in territory, in popula- 
|, tion, in resources and enterprise, had done something great, or gener- 
‘|ous, or just, to promote the improvement of her agriculture, the great 
business of her population. We hope the opportunity will be afforded 
|for some one to do it hereafter. 
| The means which come legitimately within the purview of legisla- 





the brow. || tive duties, for promoting improvement in the productive arts of labor, 
We affect to be above the people of the old continent in all our social are,—the dissemination, through our common schools, of the elemen- 
and political privileges. To sustain this superiority, we should be/|tary principles of natural science, now become indispensable to the 


above them, too, in our intellectual and moral improvements. But we 
arenot. Weare superficial intoo many things. We mistake the name, | 
too often, for the substance. We are satisfied with sowing a few seeds 
at random, upon superficial tillage, leaving the after culture to chance; 
and the consequence is, weeds spring up with luxuriance, and often 


| successful prosecution of the useful arts ;—the patronizing of schools 
which shall simultaneously teach, practically, at least the great busi- 
ness of agriculture, and the sciences which serve to illustrate, enlighten, 
and render it more useful and profitable to the state;—to disseminate, 
| through common school libraries, standard wurks upon husbandry and 


smother and destroy the plants of usefulness. We have but begun in| other common arts of labor ; and to encourage the formation of county 
cultivating the mind, the great lever to the arts, and the refiner of hu- | and local associations of farmers, with the view of calling into useful 
man enjoyments. We do not go far enough to ensure the harvest. In| action, by pecuniary and honorary rewards, the latent energies of our 


many portions of Europe, the mind is brought into early discipline, 


rural population. 


carefully prepared, and sown with those seeds which promise the best | ‘“ The arts,” says Sir John Herschell, “cannot be perfected, till their 


return to the individual and to the community. Take Prussia for an 
illustration of this remark. There the government provides seven) 


whole processes are laid open, and their language simplified and ren- 
dered universally intelligible. Artis the application of knowledge to 


years instruction for every child in the kingdom, at the public charge ja practical end. If the knowledge be merely accumulated experience, 


when the parent is unable to defray it. And what branches of instruc- 


the art is empirical ; but if it be experience reasoned upon and brought 


tion are there taught? Not merely those elementary studies, as read-|| under general principles, it assumes a higher character, and becomes 


ing, writing and the preliminary rules of arithmetic, which constitute 





a scientific art. In the progress of mankind from barbarism to civi- 


the main studies in our common schools—but the sciences which instruct lized life, the arts necessarily precede science. Application comes 
and dignify the useful arts—chemistry, geology, botany, &c.—geogra- || later ; the arts continue siowly progressive, but their realm remains sepa- 
phy, history, geometry, drawing and music; the mechanic arts and ag-| rated from that of science by a wide gulf, which can only be passed by 
riculture. Nor does the Prussian government stop here: It provides’ a powerful spring. | They form their own language, and their own con- 
the schools with the means of teaching this knowledge efficiently. Anc'| ventions, which none but artists can understand. The whole tendency 


the primary, or common schools, are not only provided with books and 
other ordinary matters, but with a collection of maps and geographical 
instruments, models of drawing, writing, music, &c. with instruments 


of empirical art is to bury itself in technicalities, and to place its pride 
|in particular short cuts and mysteries know only to adepts; to surprise 
‘and astonish by results, but conceal processes. The character of sci- 


and collections necessary for studying natural history, and, according |ence is the direct contrary. It delights to lay itself open to inquiry; 


to the extent of the system of instruction, with the apparatus necessa- 
ry ‘for gymnastic exercises, and tools suited to teach the mechanic arts 
or manufactures in the school. She also attaches to every school in a 


{and is not satisfied with its conclusions till it can make the road to them 
| broad and beaten: and in its applications it preserves the same charac- 
ter; its whole aim being to strip away all technical mystery, to illumi- 


village, or small town, a kitchen or orchard garden, which is made nate every dark recess, and to gain free access to all processes, with a 


available for the instruction of the scholars ; andto her normal schools, | 


view to improve them on rational principles.” 


or sehools for the education of teachers, a farm, for practical instruc-|| The measures we have proposed are not untried experiments, or of 


lions in agriculture. Dr. Channing, in speaking of the Prussian sys- 
tem of instruction, saysitis adapted to a monarchy—to bring the minds 
of subjects in quiet subjection to the will of the sovereign. So far as 
we have sketched its features, it seems as well adapted to a republic 
asamonarchy. If a king finds it for his interest thus to have all his 
subjects instructed in the higher, or at least most useful branches of 
knowledge, of how much greater importance is it, that those who are 
themselves to share in the sovereignty, to make and execute laws, 
should have their minds early imbued with useful knowledge. In giv- 
ing these outlines of common school education in Prussia, we give, with 
trifling vaviation, the system in operation in Wurtemburgh, Bavaria, 
and other German states, and which is now being adopted in the French 
empire. The education of the great body of the people, with the view 
of implanting good habits, and fitting them, in school, for the various; 
and important pursuits of life, is an improvement of modern times, 
and one of great moment ina moral and national pointof view. It is 
particularly adapted to the welfare of a free people. 

We want schools of science and practice, where the principles and 
the practice of the useful arts may be simultaneously taught, and the 
physical and intellectual powers of our youth fully developed in aid of 
each other. Wewantin our common schools a higher grade of studies, 
as a necessary foundation for increasing the knowledge and usefulness 
of our people. We want those stimulants to the development of mind, 
the germination of latent skill, and the practice of useful industry, 
which are the sure preludes of national prosperity and greatness. We’ 


doubtful tendency. They have been adopted by governments, which 
we are taught to consider less friendly to, and less interested in, the ge- 
neral diffusion of knowledge, than our own, and the results have justi- 
fied the experiment. The British government has caused agricultural 
surveys to be made of every county in the kingdom, and published these 
|surveys, comprising fifty or sixty volumes, for the benefit of her agri- 
culture. The French government has had collected and published, un- 
der the supervision of her minister of the interior, the agricultural 
works of her mest enlightened citizens. She is now, through her Cen- 
tral Agricultural Society, giving a new and remarkable impetus to im- 
provement in her agricultural labors. As an evidence of her zeal and 
liberality, and of her wisdom in calling forth useful competition, we are 
able to state, from documents in our possession, that she has offered to 
her farmers, for improvements in the beet culture, and in the domestic 
fabrication of sugar, alone, bounties to the amount of seven or eight 
thousand francs, or one thousand to fifteen hundred dollars. These 
| premiums are to be awarded the coming spring. The effect of the com- 
| petition which these bounties to skill and industry are calculated to ex- 
|cite, cannot fail to be greatly beneficial and abiding. She has ina few 
| years increased the products of sugar from her soil to 80,000,0U0 pounds ; 
|while her arable and stock husbandry have been immensely benefitted 
by the extension of her beet culture; and she is likely successfully to 
compete, ere long, in our own grain markets. 

The scramble for political power having for at least a time abated, 
and our means of improvement being now ample, the hope has been 
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fondly, though perhaps vainly indulged, that considerations like those 
we have suggested, would press upon the notice of our statesmen, and 
induce them to adopt such efficient measures for improving the arts of 





ble base, if we would preserve the unity and beauty of the structure; 
for if that fails, neither the shaft, the capital, nor the ornaments can 
long escape ruin. 


productive labor, as should command the generous applause of the age,/, We cannot but indulge the hope, that the duty upon foreign provi- 


and live in the grateful recollections of posterity. 

However apt we may be, in our fervor or frenzy to subserve the in- 
terests of self or party, to forget the obligation—we owe duties to our 
country—to our whole country—and to our God—for the performance 
of which we must be amenable—which are paramount to all others; and 
the faithful performance of which, while it imparts to life its purest 
enjoyments, affords the only safe hope of a happy immortality. The); 
evil we do, benefits but for a time; the good we do, benefits for time|} 
and eternity. ‘ 

ON THE REPEAL OF THE DUTY ON PROVISIONS. 

The President has recommended a repeal of the duty on provisions 
coming from abroad, and several of our political journals have endors- 
ed hisrecommendation. We dissent from their opinions, and will brief- 
ly state our reasons. 

It is the conceded policy of all civilized nations to protect their home 
industry. Five-sixths of our home industry is employed in agriculture, 
and hence this branch of our labor deserves the special protection of 








sions, will be retained. The importations from abroad are very large, 
and are likety to increase, with the prospect of liberal profits, notwith- 
standing existing duties. They are so large as to allay all fears of fa- 
mine; and before the repeal could have much effect upon prices, we 
shall be gathering the fruits of another harvest, which will probably be 
adequate to all our wants. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE LABORING CLASSES. 

No man entertained a more ardent desire to improve the condition of 
the laboring classes of our population, or evinced a more liberal feel- 
ing towards the accomplishment of his wish, than the late Jonn B. 
Yates. His zeal was manifested, during many of the last years of his 
life, in devising plans to improve their condition, and to enlarge their 
influence in society. His liberality is placed beyond doubt by the tenor 
of his will. He was among the first to perceive and to advocate the 
advantages of associating physical with intellectual improvement—of 
combining theory and practice—science and art—labor and study—in 
the business of education—and of instructing the head and hands, si- 





the government. A small duty upon foreign provisions is the only pro-| multaneously, in the duties of social life. And had he not been deter- 
tection it receives, and this duty it is now proposed to take off. This| red, by unforseen difficulties, from executing his plans,—or had his life 
principle of protecting home labor, which forms one of the great ele-/ been prolonged, it seems probable that he would have seen realized 
ments of national prosperity and independence, led to the adoption of|'some of the brightest hopes of his beneficence and patriotism. Mr. 
the tariff, which secures to our manufactures a 1air compensation for|, Yates was a warm advocate for an agricultural school, as constituting 
their labor, by subjecting foreign fabrics to an import duty. Without) a corner stone—a sure foundation—for the intellectual and moral im- 
this protecting duty they could not have survived, and but for it we) provement of his countrymen. He was in a measure the father of the 
should now have been dependant upon the workshops of Europe, for| law of the last session for establishing a school of this kind ; and he had 
many of the indispensable necessaries of life. Whatare our manufac-| made an appointment, with a highly esteemed friend whose zeal in the 
tures, either in magnitude or importance, compared to our agriculture?! matter has been paralyzed by sickness, to make a summer tour through 
A drop in the bucket. And is it politic to jeopardize this great inte-| the more populous counties, with the view of explaining the objects and 
rest, or to paralyze its onward course in improvement, by bringing it) public advantages of the association, and of soliciting subscriptions to 
down to a level with the servile labor of Europe? It is just to protect! its stock. Satisfied himself of its highly beneficial tendencies, he was 
the labor of the minor classes, and to leave unprotected that of the great; anxious to unfold the plan of the school to others, from the noble de- 
agricultural class? Because from a bad season, and a series of other} sire of enabling others to share in the high feelings of pleasure which 
casualties, the farmer has this season realized only half of an ordinary| ever flow from the exercise of a patriotic munificence. 

crop, is he therefore to be deprived of a fair profit upon this moiety?|) ‘To make more generally known the elevated views which Mr. Yates 


Would the temporary high price of woollen goods justify a repeal of | 
the duty upon foreign woollens? No. The manufacturer would not 
consent—the farmer would not consent, to see the great woollen busi- 
ness of our country prostrated by unrestricted foreign competition — 
And yet woollens, as well as provisions, are among the indispensable 
comforts of life—and itis unsafe to rcly upon those with whom we may 
be invaded in war for either. We must be clothed as wellas fed. It 
is well known that labor is much higher in the United States than in 
Europe—that the European Jaborer lives poor, and works low—that 
his wages would neither hire nor support a freeman here—and that con- 
sequently the price of farm produce is ordinarily much lower on the 
European continent than it is with us. France, Germany, Italy, and 
even Russia, can undersell us in our own markets, in the products of 
our own soil, nnder existing uuties. The grain of these countries is 
constantly finding its way to our markets, witha fair profit to the im- 
porters. Take off the duty and we shall be flooded with it; and the 


held on the subject of this article, and to hold up his example for the 
| imitation of others, we publish below a letter addressed by him to the 
| conductor some twelve months ago, while laboring under indisposition, 
of which he was never after wholly free. 
“Albany, January 16, 1835. 

“My pEAR sir,—I regret exceedingly to be so situated as to put it 
wholly out of my power to attend the annual meeting of the State Agri- 
cultural Society in February. I had hoped to have been present, and 
lent my aid to the revival of your project of a state agricultural school. 
I trust it will not be abandoned. Having for many years thought the 
establishment of schools, combining literary and scientific pursuits 
| with mechanical, agricultural and other useful active physical employ- 
ment, absolutely necessary to the hope of preserving our social insti- 
tutions, I have looked with intense interest upon every eflort to engage 
public attention in their favor. 
|| “The fate of the petition of the society over which you preside, pre- 





consequences to our agriculture cannot but be extremely disastrous.— | sented to the legislature last winter, is evidence only of an unwilling- 
It is announced in a paper before us, that 10,000 bushels of wheat have) ness to examine this suiject, and the probable beneficial effects of such 


just reached Georgetown, bought at Rotterdam, Holland, at $1.26 per) 
bushel, thus affording an enormous profit to the importer, maugre the 
duties.—Live and let live. 

We cannot send our grain to Europe, when we have an excess, with- 
out paying heavy duties, which operate as a virtual prohibition. In}! 
Great Britain, these duties are mitigated when the average price of| 


wheat is 80s. the quarter, which is about equivalent to $2.50 per bush-|' 


el. And why? Because there the interests of agriculture are deemed | 
of primary importance, and the Englishman had rather pay dear for) 
his bread than to see the agriculture of his country crippled by foreign’ 
rivalship. And yet, the agriculture of England employs but one-third! 
of the population. InFrance agriculture givesemployment to two-thirds 
of the population, and the same protection is thrown round it as we see| 
in Great Britain. How much more forcibly do these considerations 
apply to the agriculture of the United States, where a very large pro-| 
portion of the population subsist by its labors. While the farmer has! 
quietly submitted to heavy protecting duties, to sustain other and mi-| 
nor branches of labor, is it not just, and even consistent with the best! 
interests of the nation, that he should in return be protected in his la- 
bor? Every political and moral consideyation unite in the propriety, | 
not only of sustaining, but of improving and elevating the condition! 
and the character of our yoemenry. To borrow the words of a Rev.! 
Divine, “ Human society may be compared to a stupendouscolumn, ag-| 
riculture forming the broad and noble base, manufactures the shaft,| 
commerce the capital, while the learned professions, and the fine arts,| 
constitute its rich and beautiful ornaments.” We must guard the no- 
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a plan of instruction, with that attention its great importance demands. 
| “We must adopt a different system of operations. Let us unite and 
form combinations of individuals throughout the state. Every farmer, 
every mechanic, every laboring man, in truth every citizen, whatever 
may be his station in society, will soon see his interest in promoting 
the success of the project. To your thoughts this subject is familiar ; 
you have been zealously engaged in pressing its importance upon pub- 
lic attention so long and with such ability, that I feel almost guilty of 
larrogance while making suggestions to you, in a formal manner, for 
future action upon it. You will pardon me, however, for soliciting 
the earnest attention of the society to this subject again, at the meeting 
in February next. Everyday of procrastination I consider a day of in- 
|jury to the vital interests of the community. That in a democratic 
country, a project so essentially affecting the permanence of its politi- 
cal institutions, and so immediately connected with the interests of all 
classes, should have been so long neglected, is of itself sufficiently sur- 
‘prising; but whenconnected with the fact, that experiments have been 
| made in less favored countries, which have been eminently suecessful ; 
that in this state the limited experience we have had has fully proved 
\their efficacy; that committees of the legislature have always reported 
strongly in favor of a public experiment ; and that the legislature has 
ever had assurance against hazard of pecuniary loss in the experiment ; 
if public patronage should be given to it,—our surprise is transformed 
to poignant regret. When we are also informed that nothing further 
|has been done, that private attempts have been suffered to languish, 
‘and ultimately fail, for the want of public countenance merely, the apa 
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thy is soastonishing, that we were almost irresistibly impelled to inquire 
into the cause. I do not intend to pursue such examination, however. 
It is sufficient that we know many difficulties must be encountered by 
further reliance for aid upon the legislature, to which private effort, 
however feeble it may be, is not subjeeted. A combination of indivi 
duals may present a power whieh will ensure suecess. 

“Comparison between beneficent acts for public good—(I will not, 
say benevolent, for unnecessary inquiry into motives never can be cor-| 
rect)—is not always, and perhaps not often, happy; but this subject, 
in religious, mora! and political importance, is superior to any other, 
and may, if properly directed, be the foundation of improvement in all., 
I will not assert, that there are no classes opposed to such diffusive im- 
provement. Unfortunately for the public welfare, we have both seen 
and felt such opposition too evidently to doubt its existence, or its, 
power to embarrass and defeat. It is not my province in this way, 
to designate the source or character of the opposition particularly.) 
Though some covertly, and others openly oppose, yet I believe even| 
that arises from mistaken opinions with regard to their real interests. | 

“J know of no class, order, profession or pursuit, in this country,| 
whose permanent safety and prosperity are not interwoven with the most | 
extensive possible diffusion of intellectual improvement, and the connez- 
ion of all useful employment in life with such improvement. 

“There is nothing in the act incorporating the society, to prevent 
the establishment of county societies in connexion with it. Indeed, I 
think such a measure would be in accordance with its intention. With 
this view I would suggest the appointment of a committee to visit as 
many of the counties as may be in their power, previous to the next} 
annual meeting of the society, and in the organization and establish- 
ment of as many agricultural, mechanical and laboring men’s associa- 
tions as possible ;—take measures to concert with those societies the 
formation and founding of schools of the above description. That 
such committee be authorized to procure subscriptions to found one 
school, in such place as a majority of the members at the next meet- 
ing of the society may think most eligible, for an experiment; and 
whenever they shall have procured subscriptions to the amount of 
twenty-five thousand dollars, they may request the president of the so- 
ciety to give notice for an extra meeting, if he should deem proper, pre- 
vious to the next annual meeting. 

“ With great respect and esteem, I am your obedient serv’t. 
“J.B. YATES.” 
J. Buel, Esq. President of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society. 


BEET SUGAR. 

We recently received from an esteemed friend at Paris, a package of 
French books and pamphlets, on agricultural subjects; and not under- 
standing the French language, we handed them to some friends, with 
a request that they would translate whatever they might find in them 
of interest to the readers of the Cultivator. Dr.Spoor has just sent us 
a translation of one of the pamphlets, being a report made last summer 
to the Royal Central Agricultural society of France, by a special com- 
mittee, composed of the Baron Sylvestre, the Duc Decazes, and other 
distinguished members, on the culture of the beet, and the manufacture 
of beet sugar, embracing directions to individual] farmers, and to small 
associations of farmers and others, for managing the whole of the ma- 
nufacturing processes. This is a very interesting document to the 
American reader, and particularly adapted to their present wants; as 
we have no doubt that the manulacture of beet sugar will become an 
important branch of our national industry, and that it will be profita- 
bly carried on asa rural and household business. We shall commence 
the publication of this report in our next number. ; 

We copied in our December number, an article signed by W. W. 
Sleigh, calculated to dissuade our farmers from embarking in the ma- 
nufacturing process. Mr. S. says, that “an establishment will not 
clear expense, unless it be calculated to manufacture at least from two 
to five hundred pounds a day.” We doubt the correctness of this, 
when applied to adomestie or household concern, where we wish most 
to see the business prevail, though it may be true in reference to an) 
establishment constituted for this purpose solely. There is a great) 
difference in the economy of a business, whether it be carried on by) 
hired labor, in an extensive establishment, or by the inmates of a fa-| 
mily, at a season of leisure, without the charge of an expensive struc-| 
ture and eostly utensils. Wherever manufactories may be established) 
on a large scale, it will no doubt be for the mutual advantage of the, 
farmer and manufacturer to exchange the beet for the sugar. But the. 
beet will not bear to be transported far; and hence in districts where}! 
there may not be a large manufactory, we are anxious to provide for, 
household manufacture. Several instances are cited in the report be-| 
fore us, of rural establishments producing some 150 lbs. of sugar per 
day. When stripped of mystification, the process of making beet su- 
gar has little in it more difficult than the process of making maple su-, 
gar. It consists in extracting the juice of the beet, of purifying it, and 
boiling it down to a proper consistence to granulate. All the care and 
particularity recommended in the making of beet sugar, mightno doubt 











be applied advantageously te the making of maple sugar; though this 
is seldom done; and the consequence is, that our maple sugar does not 
possess half the value it might possess. The purification of the juice, 
and the reducing it te sugar, are managed on like principles, though 
the processes of purifying vary. The sap of the maple has only to be 
divested of its earthy impurities, which milk, eggs or blood serves ordi- 
narily to effect. The juice of the beet contains colouring and other for- 
eign matters, which it is necessary to get rid of; and this is done, and 
the liquor rendered limpid, by the application of lime and animal char- 
coal. These processes are particularly described in the report before 
us. 

Now beets can be grown, gathered and washed, by the laborers on 
a farm; they can be reduced by them to pulp in a eider mill; and the 
juice can also be expressed by them ina common eider press. The pu- 
rifying process is easily learned, and practised by the inmates of the 
family, as are the processes of boiling down and sugaring off. The 
ordinary utensils of a family may suffice, though they are net to be 
preferred. A thermometer and areemeter are useful in managing the 
processes with certainty and economy. They would be equally useful 
in the processes of makiag maple sugar, and the thermometer in the busi- 
ness of making butter and cheese. The cost of both will not exceed 
three dollars. One serves to determine temperature, the other specific 
gravity, and in five minutes the principles of either may be explained 
toa novice. What then, we ask, is to hinder the farmer fyem raising 
the beet, and extracting from it, when his farm labors of the summer 
relax, or are completed, the sugar necessary for the consumption of his 
family, or for market, with as little expense, and as much certainty, 
as he produces it from his maple grove ? 

The labor of fabricating maple sugar consists in tapping the trees, 
collecting the sap, and boiling it down to sugar. This is all out-door 
work, mostly performed in the woods, is fatigueing, and must be per- 
formed at an unpleasant season of the year, and ordinarily within a 
period of three or four weeks. The labor of making beet sugar, after 
the beets are prepared for rasping, consists in extraeting the juice, and 
boiling itdown tosugar. This may be all done under cover, and within 
a period of six months, though evidently the earlier it is done the better. 
The residuum of the beet sugar is valuable for cattle and sheep, and is 
nearly or quite sufficient to remunerate for the out-door labor, or the 
culture of the beet. 


VEGETABLES FEED ON VEGETABLES. 

The importance of every species of vegetable and animal matter, as 
a manure for the soil, may be made apparent to any farmer, by a few 
plain considerations. 

Every kind of animal matter is derived originally from vegetables 
and is convertible, by a natural process, again into vegetables. And 
a! part of a vegetable is in like manncr convertible into new 
plants. 

The elementary matters of a species of vegetable are always the 
same; that is, a stool of wheat, or a stock of corn, grown this year 
contains the same materials, and in about the same proportions, as they 
did last year. These materials, which constitute the wheat or the 
corn crop, are prineipally drawn from the soil; and consequently the 
fertility of the soil is diminished, in proportion to the number and 
amount of the crops which are carried off. However rich, therefore, a 
soil may be naturally, it must be evident, that every crop serves to dimi- 
nish its fertility—that it becomes poorer and poorer every year until it 
is no longer worth cultivating—unless fertility is kept up by restoring 
to it the vegetable matters, or a large portion of them, which have 
been carried off. We have all seen this proved, in numerous instan- 
ces, under the old system of farming. To prevent this decrease of fer- 
tility is one of the improvements of modern husbandry ; and it is pre- 
vented by manuring and alternating crops. Under the old system the 
rich lands of the west will deteriorate till they are no better than those 
on the Atlantie border. Under the system of manuring and alternat- 
ing, the ordinary lands of Flanders have been made to maintain their 
natural fertility for hundreds of years, and those of China for thou- 
sands of years ; and many of our worn out lands are now being in like 
manner renovated. 

Again. Thata field of corn contains precisely what is necessary to 
constitute another field of corn. Hf it is all left to rot on the ground 
and permitted to decompose and mingle again with the soil, it will 
make another like crop. But it is carried to the barn; the grain is 
consumed, and the stocks and shucks are eaten by the farm stock, or 
littered in the yard. If, after serving these purposes of the cultivator 
the residue of the crop—the dung, the stalks, &¢.—were carefully re- 
turned and blended with the soil, even then the deterioration of the 
field would be trifling. But this is seldom the ease; these elements of 
fertility are suffered to waste, and if any, but a small portion of them 
are restored to the soil. The moment these stoeks, or the cattle dung 
begin to ferment, their decomposition, or chemical separation of their 
parts, commences—and this always takes place in the presence of 
heat, moisture and air—the gaseous matters, which they necessarily 
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contained, and which are equally necessary to the coming crop, become 
disengaged and escape; the rains saturate and Jeach the mass, and 
carry off other matters which formed a part of the old, and which are 
also necessary to the new crop; and if fermentation is permitted to 
exhaust its powers on the mass, so as to reduce it to the form of muck, 
one-half that constituted the old crop, and which the new crop will 
want, is irretrievably lost; but if the dung and stocks of the old crop, 
blended and satnrated as they will be in the cattle yard, are restored 
to the soil, before fermentation and rain have dissipated their riches, 
the gases and liquids disengaged by fermentation will be absorbed by 
the soil, and held in reserve for the next crop. Hence the propriety of} 
applying dung before it has rotted, or of applying the dung made in 
the winter to the spring crop; and hence the loss which ensues to the 
farmer from neglecting to convert to manure all the animal and vege- 
table refuse of his farm and household. Plants are cannibals; or in 
other words, they nol only Jive upon plants, but they thrive best upon 
their own species. Nature is constantly changing dead into living ve 
getable matter, for the use of man, and it should be the business of the 
farmer to study her laws, and to co-operate in her beneficent designs. 
Many of the objections to the use of long manure, in England, lose 
their force here. Our summers are much warmer than hers, and ve- 
getable matters undergo a more speedy decomposition in our soil than 
inhers. The pertinent question is, does long manure decompose, when 
buried in the soil, in time to serve the crop? When put into the hill, 
or drill, we admit that it often does not; but when spread upon the 
whole surface, and properly buried, as we think it always should be, 
we believe it never fails to rot the first season, and in time for the corn 
crop. The late John Taylor, of Virginia, who was a scientific and ex- 
tensively practical] farmer, was in the habit of burying with the plough, 
in his corn fields, the spray and branches of forest trees and shrubs, as 
means of inducing fertility, and he found benefit in the practice. 
Great Britain, besides, cultivates no crop that is so fit a recipient for 
long maaure as our Indian corn, which enters so largely into our sys- 
tem of husbandry as to absorb, with potatoes, all the long manure of: 
spring,—and which is admirably fitted to convert this long manure into 
proper food for dry crops by the subsequent autumn. e repeat here 
what we have before remarked, that unfermented dung greatly accele- 
rates the growth of straw and stalk—the stem, culm, or main body of 
an herbaceous plant—but that it is still suited to the perfecting and 
maturing of the seed ;—that unfermented dung devélops its greatest 
power during the heats of summer, when the seeds of the several 
grains are forming ; that hence it is improper to apply it to these crops; 
—but that when applied to corn, or other autumnal ripening crops, it 
generates a beneficial warmth in the soil, and by the gases evolved, 
causes a vigorous growth of stucks, at a season most important; that 
fermentation subsides before the formation of the seed, and that it 
then imparts to the crop the aliment best fitted to bring it to perfection. 
The doctrines of some British writers, who advocate the use of rot- 


I beg your personal care and judgment for this package. Mr. Clay, 
the American charge, at St. Petersburgh, translated what has appeared 
in the Journal ofthe American Institute, and he was under the full be- 
lief this indigo plant might be useful for his country. 
“T had a package of madder seed, which I brought from Avignon, on 
the Rhoae. It is but afew years since France purchased from Holland, 
&c. the madder used in her dyes. Her production of madder now sup- 
plies her own demands, and furnishes a new agricultural product for ex 
tensive exportation. France, I believe, supplies this country with 
madder for ourdyes. Its growth is suited to our climate, and to the 
rich lands on our rivers. The attention of our farmers should be turn- 
ed to this as a new and very profitable crop. A few years of peace in 
Europe, and the agricultural] and mechanic labors of its subjects will 
surcharge ourmarkets with their productions. It isa puTy to supply 
from among ourselves our own wants. We have every variety of soi 


and climate. “ T am, Sir, very ae TALLMADGE » 
A . 


CHINESE HUSBANDRY. 

The almost illimitable extent to which the soil may be rendered tri- 
butary to the wants of man, is no where better illustrated than in China, 
There necessity is truly the mother of invention. Crowded with an 
immense population, mostly depending for subsistence upon the pro 
ducts of the soil, every expedient to induce or perpetuate fertility is re« 
sorted to. While we talk of worn-out farms and exhausted lands, 
caused by the reckless management of the husbandman, in districts 
recently wrested from the fertilizing hand of nature, the soi! of China 
has been made, by the art and industry of man, to yield an undiminish* 
ed product for thousands of years. While we are accustomed to waste 
two-thirds, and often all, of the materials which Providence has provid- 
ed to sustain the fertility of the soil—there every vestige of these mat 
ters—every animal and vegetable substance—is sedulously husbanded, 
and judiciously restored to the earth from whence it sprang, where it 
is speedily transformed again into food for the human family. Here 
we leave grounds to rest, and to regain fertility, as though they were 
endued with the properties of animals; there the soil has no rest—it 
is constantly under tillage and is made to yield two or three crops ina 
season. 

We find in the Farmer’s Register, some notes on Chinese husbandry, 
extracted from the travels ofa philosopher. We do not notice them 
under the expectation that the Chinese modes of husbandry are to be 
immitated among us, or that they are generally adapted to our condi- 
tion; but as matters of curiosity, and as aflording, withal, important 
suggestion to cultivators every where. 

The secret art of the Chinese, says our author, of multiplying the 
grain and provisions ener | for the nourishment of their immense 
population, consists principally in manuring their fields judiciously, 
ploughing them to a considerable depth, sowing them in a proper sea 








ten dung, are not therefore applicable to our climate and culture. 


CHINESE INDIGO AND MADDER. 

We have received from Gen. Tallmadge some seeds of the plant, 
noticed ina former number, as also several other varieties of seed, 
brought from Italy and from Russia, for which we tender to the Ge. 
neral our thanks. Among the seeds are those of the Cadiz muskmelon, 
identical with the winter melon we lately spoke of, equal in flavor to 
our citron melon, but larger, and keeping late in winter. We say this 
from experience, as we are to day, January 3d, having one served to 
our dessert. This, with the other fruits of Spain and Portugal, are 
regularly supplied in the London market by steam-boats. Why, asks 
the General, do not our merchants supply New-York with all the ripe 
fruits of the tropics, by a like conveyance? We have some doubt 
if the Cadiz melon will attain to maturity in this latitude, but 
we have none that it would do well in Virginia and south, and might 
be brought to northern markets before the setting in of winter. We 
shall endeavor to domesticate these strangers, though we fear most 
of them are too tender for our climate 

We subjoin an extract from the letter which accompanied these 
seeds, more particularly with the view of calling the public attention 
to the cultivation of the madder crop, as one likely to insure profit to 
the cultivator, and as of moment ina national point of view. It will 
be remembered that our imports of this valuable dye have exceeded 
two millions of dollars in a year—that the home demand will increase 
with the increase of our manufactures—and that our soil and climate 
have been proved to be congenial to its growth. The facts detailed in 
Gen. T’s letter, in regard to this plant, will induce, we trust, new zeal 


in its culture among us. 
“ New-York, 25th Dec. 1836. 
“To J. Buer, Esq.—Sir—Your known zealin augmenting the pro- 
ductions of our country, and your efforts to make an additional blade 
sprout where it was before barren, gives assurance that a package of 





son, turning to advantage every inch of ground which can produce the 
most inconsiderable crop, and by preferring to every species of culture 
that of grain, as by far the most important. They have no meadows, 
natural or artificial—insisting, that a field sown with grain, will yield 
as much for the nourishment of cattle, in the straw it grows, as it 
would have produced in hay. Fallows are unknown among them, as 
they are considered an abuse, destructive of plenty and population. 
All the grounds in the northern provinces, yield annually two crops, 
and in those towards the south, often five in two years, without one 
single fallow season, during the many thousands of years that they 
have been converted to the purposes of agriculture—and yet they fail 
not—because all that is taken from them, after it has subserved the 
purposes Of man, is restored again to their bosom. They employ salt, 
lime, ashes, and all sorts of animal dung, but above all that which we 
throw into the rivers: they make great use of urine, which is carefully 
preserved in every house, and sold to advantage; and occasionally reno- 
vate fertility by trenching the ground with a spade, thus bringing to the 
surface a new soil, enriched with the juices of that which descends in 
its room. Every inch of ground is cultivated—even the most precipi- 
tous hills and mountains are cut into terraces, and sown with grain, 
and the waters of rivers and canals at their base, are raised from ter- 
race to terrace, even to the summit, by means of a simple portable ma- 
chine, which two men with ease transport and put in motion. And 
finally, agriculture is nurtured and dignified there, as it ought to be 
every where, as constituting the first and noblest pursuit of man, by 
the government of the empire. The Emperor himself, goes annually 
to the field, and turns the first vernal fallow. 


EXPERIMENTS. 
James M. Garnet Esq. president of the agricultural society of Frede- 
ricksburgh, Va. gave, in a late address to that society, the results of 
some of his experiments in farming, a part of which we here insert, as 


matters of general interest. 








foreign seeds, could not be placed in better hands, than when confid 
ed to your care. I have considerable hopes from the Asiatic Indigo. 








1. He ploughed a part of his corn ground in the fall, and another 
part just before planting, ( the character and condition of the soil not 
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stated) the corn upon both parts was planted and treated alike—but 
no difference was perceived in the product. 

2. He dressed one part of a field of corn with the cultivator, and an- 
other part with a plough, and finished both with a hand hoe. He per 
ceived no difference in the crop, though some said the corn made with" 
the cultivator was the best. The saving of labor, however, bythe use 
of the cultivator, he thinks, was two to five and a half or six. 

3. His skinless oats produced little more than the seed. 

4. An experiment in drilling wheat proved nearly a total failure: he 
hardly got two for one. 

Mr. Garnet thus notices a class of farmers, not confined to Virginia 
whom he denominates “ Procrastinators.” 

“A family, by the way, (says he) which I fear, has more members 
in our dear state than in any other that can be named. I speak under- 
standingly (as congressmen say) on this subject, being at least cousin- 
german to some who rank very high among the brotherhood ; although I 
must confess I do not pride myself much on the relationship. Among 
planters and farmers, this family does quite as much mischief as the 
Hessian fly, the wheat-worm, the chink-bug and all other flies, worms 
and bugs put together, that war upon their crops; and the man who 
could devise an effectual cure for their besetting sin, would justly me- 
rit the highest civic honors which could be conferred on him. Cure 
this, and we should no longer ‘ postpone to a more convenient season,’ 
(as unbelievers do the consideration of religion) matters that impera- 
tively require our immediate attention. We should never lose, as now 
frequently happens, a subordinate and subsidiary, but still important 
crop, by delaying to secure it at a critical time, merely because (as we 
say) it would be working out of turn. We should do every thing at 
the right season, but the particular order in which they were done, 
should always be varied according to the changes of the weather, and 
the condition of our arable lands. Thus to act, at all times, is the 
great art to secure success in all the branches of husbandry; and 
none who practise it constantly, will ever be under any necessity to 
abandon their native homes, their friends and their kindred, for strange 
lands, in pursuit of riches.” 

We make another extract from Mr. Garnet’s address descriptive of 
some of the ruling passions of the dav, abounding in truth, and full of 
admonition. 

“Thousands of these (northern farmers) are making fortunes—if 
not as rapidly as the cotton and sugar planters of the south, yet with 
all reasonable speed, and moreover, in peace and safety; while the lat- 
ter are making them at the daily hazard of their lives—hazards inevi- 
tably produced by climate, or incidentally, but not the less certainly, by 
such universal laxity—nay, total inefficiency of legal restraints, as 
most unquestionably renders the three great blessings of free govern- 


ment, life, liberty and property, far less secure than in any of the old || 


thirteen United States. I say not this from any invidious motive to- 
wards our younger sister states—no, God forbid; but simply to urge 
what I believe to be an undeniable fact, as an inducement to prefer an 
old to a newty settled country; in other words, to live in and die by old 
Virginia. Without doubt, there are thousands of as good men in the 
new states as in the old; but the truth, I think, cannot be denied, that 
there is far less power—I will not say inclination—in the former, to 
restrain and punish the immoral portion of their population; and hence 
the perpetration of a much greater number of those outrages and crimes 
that mar the peace and happiness of every community wherein they 
are committed. The appetite for making money in the new states 
would be quite as strong in the old, if constantly stimulated and pro- 
voked by the same powerful incentives; for man is much the same in 
his passions every where. But we have less of that demoralizing spirit 
of speculation engendered by the inordinate lust for wealth, because 
there are much fewer subjects and opportunities to gratify it. Our 
government being much older, all the different trades, professions and 
callings, essential to a regular organized society, have long existed 
among us, in a numeral ratio, duly proportioned, or nearly so, to each 
other. The necessary consequence of this state of things is, that a 
systematic, uniform course of business 1s established for each, which, 
in a great measure, precludes speculation: labor, food, clothing, and 
all which constitutes the material for the internal trade and commerce 
of the coantry, possesses an interchangeable value approaching much 
nearer to a certainty, and therefore affording far less chance for those 
inordinate gains frequently made in new countries, and which form the 
sole temptation with most persons to scek them. The new settlers 
there, with very few exceptions, soon become, to the citizens of the old 
countries, what the lottery brokers and dealers in that species of gam- 
bling are to the regular tradesmen and yeomanry of every country. The 
first cannot exist with small,or even moderate profits; but live ina 
constant state of feverish excitement, and with an omnivorous appe- 
lite for gain, whose cravings increase with every new supply of food, 
however enormous in quantity that may be. This appetite by fre- 
quent indulgence, soon becomes a disease, not less destructive, to both 
moral and physical health, than drunkenness; and he who voluntarily, 


places himself in an atmosphere wherein he is daily and hourly exposed 
to contract it, (as almost every settler in our new states does) can 
hardly expect to escape, nor does he merit exemption. The worst con- 
sequence of this all-absorbing passion is, that, in the universal scram. 
ble for dollars and cents which it inevitably produces, public spirit is 
'paralyzed—our benevolent and social feelings are blunted, if not anni- 
|hilated; our regard for the preservation of order, and the inviolability 
of law, is either lost or forgotten; and the moral condition of society 
grows worse and worse, until it becomes so intolerable as to end in 
civil commotion and bloodshed. Men know not themselves, while liy- 
ing under a government of laws, where justice is regularly administer- 
ed, and crimes certainly punished. But let them once get beyond these 
salutary restraints, and many of them soon become as indifferent ani- 
‘mals, as if they belonged to an entirely different race of beings. To 
| what other causes, but such as I have enumerated, can we ascribe the 
‘notorious facts, that in some of our new states it has not unfrequently 
| happened, that citizens, in broad day light, shoot and assassinate each 
| other with entire impunity, in their own houses, and in the public streets 
of their towns and villages; that the civil magistrate, in attempting the 
execution of his duty, has been mobbed, and his life endangered, and 
that large bodies of men have, on some occasions, constituted them- 
|selves, the judges, jurors and executioners, of several individuals, either 
by hanging them without any process of law whatever, or murdering 
them in a jail to which they had been legally committed? The end 
and practice of such men might be given in a few words, and thus cate- 
chetically stated. 

“Who made you? I don’t know. For what purpose were you 
made? Todo whatI please, if strong enough, and to make money. 
| What is the use of making it? —Tomakemore. What are the means? 
| Any which you believe you can practise successfully. Are health, and 
\life, and reputation werth risking for such purposes? Aye, verily, and 


| 


imuch more, since the command of money enables you to command 


| 


‘every thing else in this world, except the three trifles just mentioned.” 


| 
j 











Superior Cow.—Francis Bloodgood, Esq. late mayor of our city, has 
recently imported a cow from England, of remarkable milking proper- 
ties. Two weeks ago she dropped a fine bull calf; and at the writing 
‘of this notice, the quantity of milk per day, drawn at morning, noon 
and night, and accurately measured in the presence of several persons, 
|is ascertained to be thirty-three quarts and a pint. Her feed has been 
;one and a half bushel of brewer’s grains per day, and as much hay as 
‘she would consume. This affords a fine illustration of the vast diffe- 
|rence between good and ordinary farm stock. 





HINTS ON FEEDING HORSES. 

| In feeding horses with grain, the proper quantity of the respective 
kinds is regulated by weight, for in this proportion are the different 
| kinds considered nutritious. As for example, we give to a horse per 
day half a bushel of oats, the weight of which is 17 lbs. and if we wish 
to change to other grain, as barley, rye or Indian corn, the same weight 
will sutlice; and as these grains are much heavier than oats, a propor- 
|tionate less quantity, by measure, will suffice. Another rule, deemed 
important, is this, that whenever heavier grain is substituted for oats, 
‘a quantity of fine cut straw should be added, as a substitute for the 
‘husk of the oats. This induces a more perfect digestion of the grain. 

The practice of giving dry grain to horses when pastured, or fed 
with green cut grass, is condemned; for the grain, thus given, is never 
| perfectly digested, on account of the effect of the watery juices of the 
grass upon digestion. When dry grain and green feed are given, as 
/much interval should be allowed between the dry and green food as 
|circumstances will permit. 
Von Thaer considers 8 Ibs. of meadow hay equal in nourishment to 
|3 Ibs of oats; that hay improves by age, if well kept, and is most nu- 
|tritious for horses when a year old; that the second growth is not 
|equally nourishing ; and that hay should not be unnecessarily exposed 
‘in making, the freshness of its scent being peculiarly gratifying to 
| horses and cattle. 
| In Holland and Flanders, farm-horses are uniformly soiled during 
‘summer. A horse is supposed to consume from 84 to 100 Ibs. of green 
\food per day, with occasional grain. An acre of clover, at two cut- 
tings, will give twelve tons of green food; and hence half an acre of 
‘clover, fed green, will suffice for a horse four months. 
| Itis also a general practice in Flanders, and is extensively adopted 
‘in Great Britain, to convert the entire food into manger-meat, that is, 
to mix the cut straw and hay, the grain and the roots, or whatever is 
‘to constitute the provender for the day, and to feed altogether in the 
manger, inregular messes. The value of this mode of feeding is al- 
'leged to consist— 
| “4. In its requiring a more thorough mastication of the food than 
when it is given in the common way, thereby assisting digestion, and 
consequently promoting the nutrition of the animal; for, it is not only 
; true that old horses lose much of the power of mastication, and that 





and with no better motive than to increase wealth, already sufficient, 


' young and greedy cattle are apt to devour a considerable part of their 
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corn entire, when it is given alone, which passing through them in the 
same state affords no kind of nourishment, but all animals are known 
to derive nourishment from their solid food, in a certain degree, in pro- 
portion to the care with which it is chewed. 

“2. It is consumed in less time. 

“3. By the mixture of the materials, some portions of which, as da- 
maged hay, or straw, might be refused if given separately, an equal 
consumption of the whole is secured. 

“4, By its admitting of being more readily weighed, or measured, 
that when given separately, it can be more accurately distributed to 
each horse; on which it may be observed, that more injury is often! 
done to horses by allowing them an unlimited quantity of rack-meat) 
[uncut hay in the rack,] than even by stinting to a scanty allowance; ‘ 
for they will not only pass whole nights in eating, when rest would do 
them more service, but, by this extraordinary distention of the stomach, 
its powers are weakened, and their general health is injured. 

“5, It prevents waste, and consequently goes farther.” 

Mr. Wiggins, whose daily business extends to the feeding of three 
hundred horses, estimates the saving by feeding entirely in this way, 
in the manger, at one-sixth. 

Rye is considerably employed as horse feed in America, particularly 
in Pennsylvania. It is generally coarsely ground, and mixed with cut 
straw or chaff, and moistened, by which the mass is incorporated. 

Barley is extensively used in the south of Europe, in Asia Minor and 
in Persia, for feeding horses, for the reason, probably, that oats, being 
indigenous to colder climates, do not grow well in these countries. In 
the first of these countries it is uniformly fed with straw. Six bushels 
have been found, on trial, to be equal to eight bushels of oats. Barley 
contains 20 per cent more starch than oats, 5 per cent more saccharine 
matter, and 27 per cent less husk. 

British writers have furnished us with estimates of the annual ex- 
pense of keeping farm horses. One of these before us gives the ag- 
gregate expense of a two horse team and driver at about £90 ($400.) | 
This includes the interest on the cost of the team and implements, | 
(£270) and 10 per cent for repairs and deterioration. We state this} 
fact for the purpose of calling the reader’s attention to it. It imports, | 
that allowing for the days when the team cannot labor, and assuming | 
260 working days ina year that a team and driver should earn more | 
than $1.50 a day, for 260 days in a year, to pay cost; and that all they | 
fall short in doing this, is absolute loss to the owner. The keep, in| 
Britain, is probably higher, however, than it is with us. Yet we are} 
persuaded that few among us duly reflect upon the cost of maintaining | 
a horse team in a plight requisite for doing good service. In Britain) 
a team of good horses is considered adequate to the cultivation of 40) 
to 60 acres in tillage crops.” 











FARM ACCOUNTS. 

Few points are more essential to sucess in any business than well 
kept accounts; and these are as essential in farming as in other opera- 
tions. They are necessary in order to ascertain the relative profits of 
the several crops we cultivate, and the adaptation of our farms to par- 
ticular branches of husbandry. Without these, although the amount 
of profits or loss may be guessed at the end of the year, by the balance | 
in hand, yet no comparative judgment can be formed of the value of} 
different modes of culture, or of different kinds of stock, and though | 
we sometimes hit right, we often hit wrong. We intend to publish ere 
long, a somewhat detailed account of the systems pursued by Gen. 
Beatson and Mr. Gregg, upon two farms of stiff clay, in England. By} 
keeping accurate accounts, and varying their systems as economy and 
good judgment dictated, Mr. Gregg ina few years, enhanced the pro- 
fits of a 240 acre farm more than £600, or about $2500 per annum. 
When Gen. B. took the management of his farm, the expense per acre| 
of cultivating grain, under the old system of summer fallowing, in- 
cluding manure, rentand taxes, was £16 4s. perannum. Ina few years 
he reduced this expense, by economical changes in his system of cul- 
ture, without diminution of crop, to about £5 per acre, or a third of 
the former expense. 

The son of a farmer, arrived at years of discretion, might with a lit- 
tle instruction, be enabled to keep a journal, which would tend very 
much to benefit him, as well as to improve the profits of the farm. A 
preliminary step is to make a schedule of the stock and implements 
upon the farm, and to designate the different enclosures, as A. B. C. 
&c. with their contents in acres. Let him note down daily, the expen- 
ditures in labor, money, &c. for each field, the increase or diminution 
of stock, the products of each field, and its value for market or home 
consumption. This journal may be posted into a ledger, where each 
field may be charged with the expenditures made upon it, and credited 
the value of the products. Deduct the lesser from the greater sum, and 
the balance is the profit or loss. Continue the account with this field 
through a course of crops, and from the general result, you will be able 
to judge of the crops and courses best adapted to the soil and the market 
with a degree of certainty, and of the stock most profitable to be kept 
upon the farm. 











NOTES FROM MY MEMORANDUM BOOK, 

The turnip.—T he napus (turnip) says Pliny, “requires a dry soil; it 
delights in cold, which makes it both sweeter and larger, while by heat 
it grows to leaves.” Pliny wrote for Italy, whose climate resembles 
that of the southern states; and hence his remarks are particularly ap- 
ylicable there. The turnip thrives best and is sweteest north of lat. 40. 
But even here it requires a dry soil, but one that is sandy and warmis 
preferable to a cold one. The earlier common turnips are sown, after 
midsummer, the larger they grow; the later, if before the middle of 
August, the fairer, the sweeter, and the better for table. A large top 
indicates a small or defective bottom. 


Gypsum.—Grisenwhaite, in his new theory of agriculture, states, that 
as in the principal grain crops which interest the agriculturist, there 
exists a particular saline substance, peculiar to each, so, if we turn our 
attention to clover and turnips, we shall find the same discrimination. 
Sanfoin, lucern and clover have long been known to contain a notable 
quantity of gypsum. Clovers and lucern have their growth very much 
accelerated by the application of gypsum, though many other plants 
are not at all benefitted by its action. A series of accurate experiments 
can only enable us to decide, with precision, the plants and the soils to 
which the application of gypsum is beneficial. 


Snow, §&c.—T he overcharge of the atmosphere, with moisture in frosty 
weather, when falling from a great height, forms snow in large flakes ; 
and from that height which in warmer weather produces drizzling rains, 
it becomes sleet; but when only floating over the surface, the watery 
particles, too small to be visible, collect upon the ground and leaves of 
vegetables, and form hoar frost—Dr. White in Georgical Essays. 

Mosses, lichens and insects, which are prejudicial to fruit trees, may 
be destroyed by a simple solution of quick-lime, any time between the 
fall and opening of the leaf, applied with a watering pot or gardener’s 
syringe. It does its office, and withal promotes the growth of the tree. 
T. Bishop, in Cal. Hort. Tr. 

Urine constitutes a rich manure. It may be used in winter on the 
currant and gooseberry—in summer upon all vegetables, diluted with 
double its quantity of water.—A. Gorrie in do. 

Sap of plants.—Knight teaches, that the sap of plants ascends through 
the whitewood, and descends down the bark, depositing the matter of 
the new wood in its descent, but without becoming changed into it. 
That the matter absorbed from the soil and air, is converted into the 
true sap or blood of the plant wholly in the leaves, from which it is dis- 
charged into the bark ; and that such portions of it as are not expended 
in the generation of new wood and bark, join, during the spring and 
autumn, the ascending current in the wood, into which it passes by the 
medullary processes. As the autumn approaches, however, and the as- 
cending sap is no longer expended in generating new leaves and blos- 
soms, or young shoots, that fluid concentrates in a concrete state in the 
sap wood of the tree, as in the tuber of the potatoe, and the bulb of 
the tulip, and joints of the grasses, whence it is washed out in the spring, 
to form a new layer of bark and wood, to form leaves, and feed the blos- 
soms and fruit—Cal. Hort. Soc. Mem. vol. 11, p. 258. 

To stop the bleeding of vines, Mr. Knight takes four parts of scrap* 
ed cheese, and one of calcined oyster shells, or chalk burnt to lime. 
This is to be pressed into the pores of the wood. In this way the longest 


| branch may be taken off at any season with safety.—Jo. 261. 


Mcelons.—Mr. Knight says the green fleshed and Salonica, or white 
fleshed, are alone worth cultivating —Jb. 163. 


The grasses.—Their relative nutritious properties are indicated by 
the joints they contain—these abounding in concrete sap. Thus the 
fiorin, which contains many joints, is highly nutritious, and almost as 
much so if gathered in winter as if gathered in summer. 

Transpiration of vegetables is greatest in spring and autumn, when 
the temperature is variable—( Knight) and is greater or less, according 
to the texture of the leaves, the soft and spongy displaying far the 
greatest powers, with regard to the elevation of the sap—the apple, 
peach, quince, walnut, Kc. raising the mercury from 3 to 6 inches— 
the elm, oak, chesnut, &c. having glassy leaves, from one to two inches, 
and the evergreens scarcely affecting it.—Davy’s Ag. p. 214. 

In grasses, as well as in perennial trees, and shrubs, there is more 
soluble matter in winter than in summer, and its specific gravity is 
heavier than in summer, in consequence of the nutritive matter which 
nature lays up for the wants of the plant in spriung.—Davy, 223. 


FLAX CULTURE. 

In a summer tour through West New-York, we saw large and nu- 
merous fields of flax in Seneca and Tompkins, cultivated merely for the 
seed, the fibre of the flax being nct deemed worth getting out for market. 
We confess this struck with astonishment, after having published, 
in our April No. of this crop producing, in Jefferson, more than a ton 
of dressed flax the acre, and knowing it to be worth, to the manufac- 





turer, from 180 to $220 per ton, at the manufactory. Mr. J. O Dey, of 
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this city, has purchased several tons, for a manufacturer, of water rot- 
ted hemp, at 11 cents per lb. which is $220 per ton. We have been ad- 
vised, that this indifference to the flax crop, or rather to the flax, arises 
from a want of knowledge of the process of water rotting, and to the 
tedious operation of dressing it by hand. We are disposed to give in- 
structions upon the first head, and beg that some gentleman, acquainted 
with the best process of extracting the fibre from the shive, will assist 
us to do it on the other, in the hope of preventing the further waste of 
a material essential to our manufactures and our comfort. 

The process of water rotting flax is simple, and lasts but 10 or 12 
days. It consists in preparing a pool or pond, neara stream, or where 
water is at command, of sufficient capacity, into which the water may 
be introduced, and suffered to become warm. The flax is placed in this 
in small bundles, and kept beneath the surface by boards or plank and 
weights, until, by repeated examinations after the 7th day, it is found 
that the fibre will separate freely, when it is taken out, unbound and 
spread evenly upon the grass a few days to dry and bleach; and for 
coarse fabrics, it need only be suffered to dry. 

It may be well to add, that flax does best on a light wheat soil per- 
fectly pulverized,—that it should be put in with a bush harrow, and 
then rolled. An Irish report upon the culture of flax, recommends an 
open, black, loamy soil, enriched by having lain long in pasture, as be- 
ing superior to a clay, or any other soil; and that either on the first or 
second crop after pasture, they have always found it to do better than 
after potatoes or turnips. 

The sheaves, being made small, are placed in the pit, crosswise up- 
on each other, until the pile rises to within six inches of the surface, 
when it is strewed with rushes, straw or any coarse rubbish, and load- 
with blocks or stone to keep them down or suspended. The pit should 
not exceed six feet in depth, as otherwise it will not acquire the requi- 
site or uniform warmth; the water should be clear and soft, though 
stagnant during the rotting process—the steeping being designed to ef- 
fect a partial rotting by means of fermentation. The pit should not be 
shaded, as the sun and air should freely act upon it. The water in 
which flax has been steeped should not be given tocattle ; but it affords 
a good liquid manure. Mr. Billings says, in his Survey of Somerset- 
shire, that he has found its effects, when applied to pasture lands by 
watering carts, to advance the land in value ten shillings per acre. He 
considered it superior to animal urine. It derives its fertilizing pro- 
perties from the gummy matter separated from the flax in the steeping 

rocess. 

. The Flemish mode of steeping flax, as described in Radcliffe’s Flan- 
ders, is said to improve the quality of the lint greatly, to increase its 
whiteness, and to effect a saving of 10 per cent. inthe product. It con- 
sists in placing the bundles in the steep vertically, instead of horizon- 
tally, as is the usual practice ; in immersing the flax by means of trans- 
verse sticks, with that degree of weight annexed which shall not push 
it down to the bottom, but leave it the power to descend spontaneously 
towards the conclusion of the steepage; and of leaving at first a space 
of at least six inches between the bottom and the roots of the flax. The 
spontaneous descent of the flax is an indication of its being sufficiently 
steeped ; and the strength and quality of the fibre are said to be much 
better preserved by this mode, in which the temperature of the atmos- 
phere acts with more force upon the upper part of the plant, which 
containing the most gum, needs it most. Radcliffe gives the dimen- 
sions of a Flemish pool as two rods long, one rod wide, and six feet 
deep. Clear and soft water is preferred. 

Loudon speaks of a practice, of recent introduction in England, of 
breaking and dressing both hemp and flax without rotting ; and he gives 
a drawing of Hill and Bundy’s machines for performing the process, 
without describing them or their mode of operation; but he does not 
leave us to doubt of its being a great improvement, calculated to abridge 
greatly the labor and expense of the process. “ The machines are por- 
table,” says he, “and may be worked in barns or any kind of out-hou- 
ses; they are also well calculated for work-houses or charitable institu- 
tions ; a great part of the work being so light that it may be done by 
children and infirm persons ; and such is the construction and simplicity 
of the machines, that no previous instruction or practice is required. 
The woody part of the hemp or flax is removed by a very simple ma- 
chine; and, by passing through a second machine equally simple, the 
flax may be brought to any degree of fineness, equal to the best used in 
France and the Netherlands, for the finest lace and cambric. The ori- 
ginal length of the fibre, as well as its strength, remain unimpaired ; 
and the difference in the product is immense, being near two-thirds— 
one ton of flax being produced from four tons of stems. The expense 
of working each ton obtained by this method is only five pounds [about 
$22.] The glutinous matter may be removed by soap and water only, 
which will bring the flax to such perfect whiteness, that no further 
bleaching is necessary, even after the linen is woven; and the whole 
process of preparing flax may be completed in six days.”—Enc. of Ag. 

gr 


"Hill and Bundy’s machines, according to this veritable author, would 


an intrinsic value of fifty dollars to every ton of stems—and it amount. 
ed, we think probable, to some hundreds of tons. It stands the manu- 
facturer at least in hand, to inquire into the character of these ma- 
chines, and to procure their introduction into the country. 





Compost.—Mixing farm-yard dung, ina state of fermentation, with 
earth, in which there is much inert vegetable matter, as the banks of 
old ditches, or what is collected from the sides of lanes, &c. [or from 
marshes and swamps] will bring this inert dead matter, consisting of 
the roots of decayed grasses and other plants, into a state of putridity 
and solubility, and prepare it for nourishing the crops of plants it may 
be applied to, in the very manner it acts on peat. Dung, however, mix- 
ed with earth, taken from rich arable fields which have been long ma- 
nured and cultivated, can have no effect as manure to other Jand that 
the samedung and earth would not produce applied separately ; because 
there is generally no inert matter in this description of earth to be ren- 
dered soluble-—Loudon. Mr. Loudon, in the last part of the sentence 
must allude to fermented manure—as the earth, in a compost of unfer 
mented manure, will become enriched by the gases, if not the liquids, 
given off by the fermenting mass. Hence one advantage of covering 
unfermented manure heaps with earth. The compost, to be sure, is 
easiest made in the soil, and in the field. 





Jerusalem Artichoke-—We are induced to speak of this root, because 
we have seen it recommended for field culture in several journals, as a 
profitable article for cattle food. That it isa native of a warmer cli- 
mate than ours, is evident from the fact, that its seeds never mature 
with us, and in some seasons the blossoms scarcely expand. But it is, 
nevertheless, readily propagated by the tubers, which remain in the 
soil uninjured by frost during our most intense winters. This root was 
once extensively cultivated in Europe, but its culture gave way to that 
of the potato. As it grows to a height of six or ten feet, the intervals 
between the plants require to be farther apart than is usual with the 
potato, though their product has been 500 bushels or more, to the acre. 
As compared with potatoes, they are watery, and inferior in their nu- 
tritive properties; and although they are greedily eaten by farm stock, 
they do not possess great fattening properties. The Germans use the 
stocks and leaves as forage. Though we do not think the culture of 
this plant an object where the potato or ruta baga thrive well, yet fur- 
ther south, where they do not do well, it might be advantagously in- 
troduced. 


_ Morus Multicaulis—Gideon B. Smith, of Baltimore, says he has many 
inquiries “ how to preserve the morus multicaulis from injury from win 

ter weather.” Thus it would seem, that even in the mild climate of 
Maryland, this plant is liable to be injured by the frosts ef winter. Mr. 
Smith very properly advises, that it be there planted on high dry ground, 
where the growth will be moderate, and the wood matured. We ad- 
vise, that in this latitude, the plants be cut down to near the ground, in 
the Belgian mode, and the stumps covered in winter, at least till the 
roots have become strong, and the plants well established. 








The Silk Business is rapidly progressing among us,—faster, we opine, 
than is justified by our experience and a due regard to prudence. We 
are in the height of a silk fever, and when the paroxysm abates, al- 
though some will lament their credulity, and abandon the pursuit, yet 
the business will ultimately progress, and become a source of indivi- 
dual and national wealth. We see only the fair side of the picture— 
the disappointed do not publish their opinions. Like all other business, 
it requires intelligence, and prudence, and experience, to ensure suc- 
cess. But our object, when we began this article, was simply to state, 
that several successful attempts have been made in obtaining two crops 
inaseason. To effect this, the eggs should be exposed to a proper 
temperature for hatching, as soon as the leaves of the mulberry are 
sufficiently developed to nourish the worms, say 10th to 15th of May. 
In forty or fifty days thereafter, the worms will have completed their 
labor, and the moth have laid its eggs. By exposing these, a new ge- 
neration of worms will come forth in July. 





An Improvement in Tanning.—The tanning process is likely to be 
greatly cheapened and expedited, by a recent improvement, patented 
by Messrs. Bells, of Virginia. The improvement consists in freeing 
the hide, as a preliminary measure, from grease, and every useless sub- 
stance, by mechanical pressure, by means of rollers passing over them 
when drawn from the vats. They thenimbibe the tanning readily, and 
the whole process is completed in from two to eight weeks. 


PRESERVATION OF FRUIT. 
Our holiday rounds have afforded ample proof of the efficacy of cot- 
ton in preserving fruits, in their natural state, for a long time after their 
natural period of decay. We have seen and tasted black Hamburgh, 
sweet water and Isabella grapes, in this year 1837, as fresh and plump 
as they were when plucked from the vines in September or October, 








have given to the immense quantity of flax thrown away in the west, 





preserved in cotton, according to the directions given in the Cultivator 
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lastsummer. Fruits thus preserved should be mature and perfectly dry, 
and if grapes, the unripe and defective berries should be carefuliy pluck- 
ed off. Theyare placed in layers, and alternated with clean cotton bat- 
ting, in a stone jar or tight box, the mouth of the vessel covered so as 
to exclude the air, and the jar or box placed in a dry place, secure from 
frost, till fruit is wanted for use. 


The Magazine of Horticulture-—The first number of vol. 3 of this 
work has just come to hand, and deserves high commendation. It is 
devoted to our sister art, Horticulture. This number is wholly origi- 
nal, and is interesting and instructing to the practical gardener, as well 
as to the amateur pomologist and florist. Among other interesting 
subjects, of which it treats, we see commenced a description of one 
hundred and twenty-six varieties of the pear, by R. Manning, Esq. of 
Salem, worth itself, when completed, a year’s subscription. This is a 
subject on which Mr. Manning is eminently qualified togive instruction, 
having all the varieties he describes in his own grounds, and haviug de- 
voted years to the study of this fruit. The list will embrace most of 
the new foreign varieties. 

The Magazine of Horticulture is a monthly 8vo of 40 pages, neatly 
printed, at three dollars a year—published by Hovey & Co. Boston. 








Ploughing —It has been ascertained, that a team, walking at the rate 
of one and a half and two miles an hour, will plough the following 
quantity of a medium soil, to the depth of five inches, in nine hours :— 


Inches. A. R. P. 
Breadth of furrow 8 at 14 mile per hour, 1 0 0 
S * “a 1 0 20 
8 at 2 me 1 1 10 
g “ if3 1 2 00 


The difference in the quantity ploughed in these instances clearly de- 
monstrates the value of action in horses; but it must at the same time 
be observed, that the distance travelled at the slow pace is only twelve, 
while at the quicker rate it is sixteen miles. 





THE NATIVE MULBERRY. 

Will not the indigenous mulberry of our country (morus rubra,) ulti- 
mately supersede foreign varieties, for the fabrication of silk,—in the 
northern sections of our country?) We publish to-day a communication 
from Mr. Fay on this subject. The sample of silk which accompanied 
it, isa beautifulspecimen. The reputation of Italian sewing silk stands 
pre-eminently high, and this we are told by Gen. Tallmadge, is neither 
produced from the white mulberry, nor the multicaulis, but from the 
indigenous mulberry of the country, the black mulberry (m. nigra). If 
we are permitted to reason from analogy, is there not good reason to 
believe, that every species of the mulberry will produce better silk, in 
the climate to which it is indigenous, than it will in a different one to 
which it may be transferred? We have both fabrics and raw silk from 
our native mulberry, and although they do not excel in softness and 
beauty, they appear equal to any in strength and durability. Neither 
the black nor the multicaulis, can withstand the severity of our north- 
ern winters; nor does the white often escape being seriously scathed. 
We write for the latitude of 42°, and we speak from personal know- 
ledge. The red abounds in our forests, is as hardy as our pines, and 
we presume may be as readily multiplied, and in the same way, as the 
exotic species are. The subject is at least worthy of particular inves- 
tigation. 





To Cure Chopped Hands, in winter, ruba little cream or vinegar upon 
them, after using soap. The chopping proceeds from the caustic ef- 
fects of the alkali in the soap, and these neutralize it. The natural 
sweat performs this office in summer. 





NOTICE OF CORRESPONDENTS. 

Amos David, who writes to us from Tennessee, for a few seeds of 
the morus multicaulis, is informed that this seed is not to be had in the 
American market, that we are advised of. 

Plaster combined with manure.—We have received a communication 
from Austin Johnson, Rupert, Vt. showing the great efficacy of gypsum 
in bringing into operation the fertilizing properties of dung. A piece 
of meadow ground upon a steep slope, and upon which grass would not 
grow, was selected for the site of hay stacks, and the hay was fed to 
stock upon the ground, whose droppings rendered it rich with dung, 
with the view of bringing in a turf. But this proved inefficacious, un- 
til he sowed plaster, upon it, in two successive years, at the rate ofa 
bushel to the acre, as upon the rest of the meadow. In consequence, 
he presumes, of sowing the plaster, the clover sprung up luxuriantly, 
and he cut a heavy burthen, at least two tons to the acre, when before 
he had not got enough to pay for the labor of cutting it; and it proved 
far the best part of the meadow. This indicates, in our opinion, that 
plaster is a specific food for clover—that clover will not grow well in 
soils which do not contain it, although they be made rich with dung— 














and that therefore it is a valuable application upon all dry soils, upon 
which clover does not seem to thrive naturally. 

J. N. Smith, of Coffee Creck, Pa. requests us to publish directions 
for making and preserving cheese, for the benefit of himself and neigh- 
bors. We have the same request from others. We have had the pro- 
mise of such an article from an esteemed friend in one of the best cheese 
district of our country, and we trust this note will prompt him to re- 
deem his promise. 

QUERIES BY JUDGE GOLDSBOROUGH,. CAMBRIDGE, MD. 

“ My farm,” he says, “lays contiguous to an immense deposite of 
oyster shells, the deposite made by the Indians before the settlement of 
the province of Maryland, and the shells more or less in a state of mi- 
nute separation, covered in part with vegetable black mould and sand. 
These beds are very numerous on the banks of the Choptank, a large 
river emptying into the Chesapeake bay. As the shells can be procur- 
ed at a cent a bushel, would it not be advisable to pay the expense of 
hauling them one anda half miles? And would it be advisable to mix 
them with salt marsh and vegetable mould from the woods forming 
compost beds? 

“The most of the tillage land has been successfully in wheat and 
corn, without grasses, and the soil generally of a whitish stiff clay, flat, 
but near enough tu a creek of the above river to drain it by superficial 
drains or ditches. As this land has received no aid from the tenants, 
except from barn yard manure, I am apprehensive of the consequences 
of my inexperience in the use of lime, or other manures, which have 
not been heretofore tried on the farm.” 

ANWSERS, 

As far as we can judge of the constituents of Judge Goldsborough’s 
soil, from the preceding description, we are persuaded the decayed oys- 
ter shells, sand and vegetable mould, are the best materials to improve 
its texture, and to induce fertility. It seems to want, in its composition, 
more sand and carbonate of lime, which these materials afford; while 
the vegetable mould, and probably some animal matter, commingled 
with them, will prove a certain source of fertility. The cost and ex- 
pense of hauling are trifling, compared with the promised advantages. 
The salt marsh will confer fertility, like all vegetable matters, if the 
soil, by its application, does not become too highly charged with saline 
matter, of which, however, we do not apprehend danger. The vege- 
table mould from the woods is an unfailing means of fertility, and re- 
quires no preparation. Thus the materials promise to be all benefi- 
cial; but the only portion of them likely to be improved by mixing in 
compost, is the salt marsh, and this we are of an opinion, will be readi- 
ly converted into the food of plants if spread and ploughed in. 

We doubt whether a flat surface of stiff clay can be sufficiently drain- 
ed, for good husbandry, by superficial drains. The drains must be 
deep to secure healthy vegetation in a wet season—not only the sur- 
face, but the entire stratum penetrated by the roots of crops, should be 
exempt from an excess of moisture ; and if open drains are construct- 
ed, they will cause a waste of ground, require annual and expensive 
repairs, and interfere seriously with the farming operations. We 
would recommend, therefore, that with the exception, at most, of a 
main conductor, the drains be all well constructed and covered, with- 
out regard to the difference in the outlay, as the latter, in the end will 
be found far the cheapest. Good draining tile, we are informed, are 
now made in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, and sold at 10 to $15 
the thousand feet, and the water communication with Maryland will 
afford easy facilities for transportation. The experiments which are 
proposed will enable the proprietor to modify his practice to suit cir- 
cumstances ; and indeed experience is the best teacher in these matters. 

We shall bear in mind Judge G’s promise, and look with interest for 
its fulfilment. 

QUESTIONS BY MORRIS COPE, OF DOE RUN, PA. 

Mr. Cope, after stating the bad prospect from the young wheat crop, 
from late sowing, to avoid the fly, and the early cold autumn, is desi- 
rous of trying spring wheat, as a substitute, and has asked for answers 
to the following queries; 

1. Does spring wheat make merchantable flour—and is there any 
within thy knowledge superior to that spoken of by Mr. Hathaway ? 

2. Willit be likely to succeed in our latitude of about 40 degrees 
north ? 

3. It is better adapted to a high situation, with a strong [rich ?] light 
soil, or on low ground with a clay subsoil ? 

4. What time ought it to be sown, and how much to the acre? 

5. How can seed be obtained, and at what price ? 

ANSWERS. 

1. Spring wheat will make merchantable flour. Though not so 
white or so abundant, the flour of spring wheat makes more nutritious 
bread, from the superior quantity of gluten which it contains, than the 
flour of winter wheat. We cannot speak of the relative value of differ- 
ent varieties from personal knowledge, as the grain worm will not per- 
mit us to grow wheat of any kind. The Florence wheat, spoken of by 
Mr. Hathaway, we, however, think a superior kind. 

2. We have little doubt but spring wheat will succeed well in lat. 40. 
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It is extensively cultivate d in the south of Sarees; a warmer climate || 
than that of Doe Run; it is almost exclusively grown in Lower Cana-|| 
da, and is the principal wheat grown in the nerthern part of New-York, 
in Vermont, &c. Its culture is extended as the country becomes more 
cleared, and exposed to the inclemency of winter. 

3. It will grow on all wheat soils; but on clay, if rich, better than 
on light sand: and better on a moist soil than on a dry one. 

4. Spring wheat should be sown upon well prepared ground, as ear- 
ly as the season will admit, and escape the severe frosts of spring; and 
should have a peck more of seed to the acre than would be required for 
autumn sowing. 

5. We have had several inquiries for seed of the Florence wheat ; 
and we have made inquiries for it at Rome, hitherto without success. 
The answer is, that there is grain enough, but that it is too foul to vend || 
for seed—a poor compliment to the farmers of Rome. We however, 
hope to see some in market in the spring. Other kinds, however, of 
spring wheat may probably be obtained from G. C. Thorburn, seeds- 
man New-York,or of Joseph Beck &Co. seedmen, Boston, before the 
navigation of the Hudsonis open. The price will be from $2.50 to $3 
per bushel. 

QUERIES BY W. W. BOSTWICK—AND ANSWERS. 

1, Do you find the Flemish pears all adapted to our climate? An-}| 
swer.—They appear to be as hardy as our old varieties. 

2. Do they answer, in the character of their fruit here, the high ex-| 
pectations formed of them. Ans.—But comparatively few of them 
have yetfruited here sufficiently to enable us to speak with a confidence. || 
Some have proved to be first quality—and some of only second or third |} 
quality. These new varieties are particularly esteemed as furnishing |) 
a succession of table fruit, for summer, autumn, winter and spring, | 
which the old varieties did not afford. 

3. Is the white thorn a good stock to engraft the pear on? Ans.—It 
isnot. The graft overgrows the stock, is too dwarfish and short lived. 
Our native thorn is as good as the white thorn, though neither serve 
so well for dwarfs as the quince, and that at best is shortlived. The 
breaking varieties of the pear should not be put on either; the flesh of 
the butter pears (beurres) is rendered more solid by working them on 
quince stocks. Dwarf trees on the quince, generally bear earlier, and 
more abundantly, than when on pear stocks. 

4. Does the apple, either the common or native crab, answer for a 
stock to engraft the pear on? Ans.—It does not answer. 

5. Would a warm dry, gravelly soil, with a north western exposure, 
be a good soil and aspect for the pear? Ans.—The first would depend 
upon the quality of the gravel—it should be somewhat argillaceous, and 
we think calcareous, to suit the pear. We donot think the aspect of 
much moment at Hammondsport, otherwise than as it may influence 
the maturing of the fruit. 

6. Have you most of the Flemish pears in your collection—and have}, 
they borne? Ans.—We have most of the best varieties. We have || 
been in the habit of receiving them annually—and last spring imported 
5000 plants, of select varieties, new and old, from London. Trees sel- 
dom bear fruit in museums. 

The cultivation of the pear, on soils adapted to its growth, and where 
the fruit can be sent to market, would, after a few years, be a most 
profitable business. Good fruit always commands a high price; the 
trees are long lived, and yield generally a heavy burthen. The verga- 
leu ordinarily sells ‘at $2.50 to $3 per bushel, has been as high as $17 
the bbl; and the winter and spring table fruit would probably sell as 
high, were it in market. 

Bones.—David Foote, of Westchester, asks the price of grinding 
bones for manure, a description of the machine for grinding them, and 
what they are worth when ground. The only bone mills in the United 
States are in the neigborhood of New-York. We have not seen and 
cannot well describe them. We have had many loads crushed in a 
plaster mill, and paid for this one shilling a bushel. The price of bone 
dust in Great Britain is 2s. 6d. and sometimes 3s. 6d. sterling per bush- 
el. At Long Island we believe they are somewhat cheaper. Mr. 
Foote recommends a slope in stable floors, of 3 of an inch to the foot, 
inclining from the manger. 


CATTLE AND SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 
Opinions of eminent Breeders, Graziers, &c. collected and condensed for 
the Cultivator. 

“ Fattening cattle for beet, is well known to be performed, by graz- 
ing them at liberty in the pastures, and stall-feeding them at home. 
The latter is most commonly practised, in the winter season, but it is 
ejually practicable and beneficial in summer: and the universal ne- 
glect of so certain a mean for the acquisition of so great and uncommon | 
profit, must go to the account of our indolence, or our unaccountable | 
prejudices. The success of fattening oxen by mowing the green meat | 
(grass) of whatever kind, during the summer, has been ofte : and fully 
ascertained. The meadows and. pastures are thus prese rved, ani may 
be manured to infinitely greater purpose, by the saving made of dung}! 
and urine, and their superior condition and quality; and the herbage | 

















‘itself, secured from the tread of cattle, will go nearly twice as far, and 
| (these important hints cannot be too often repeated,) the cattle may be 
| kept secure, and quiet in the shade, free from every annoyance. Upon 
farms destitute of the great convenience of ox houses or yards, light 
sheds run up in temporary enclosures, near to the grass intended to be 
cut, will prove entirely sufficient. The cattle will fill themselves, lie 
down quietly to ruminate, and under the same circumstances, will im- 
prove mach more quickly than if they had the liberty to graze. Nor 
does here lie any objection as in the case of milch cows. It will ap- 
pear in experimental calculation, that the extra expense of cutting, 
|carry and attendance, is most amply repaid; in fact, that a very consi- 
'derable additional pr ofit is realized.” —Lawrence on Cattle. 

| Feeding. All cattle should be maintained in a progressive state of 
‘improvement; for if they remain stationary, there is a loss of interest 
(of money and ‘of time; if they go backward, there is a positive loss of 
| property, with the additional prospective disadvantage of injury to the 
‘animals, of delay, and of difficulty in regaining their former plight. 
|Should this irregularity be repeated, it is probable, the far greater 
|share of the expected profit of grazing, will be found, on a fair calcula- 





|tion, to be sunk. Duly apportioning the stock to the quantity of food, 


and regular feeding, are the life and soul of cattle keeping. Ofttimes 
you will see store pigs running about a man’s yard, which are, alternate- 
ly in high condition, and asthin as greyhounds. He ought to recollect, 
that whenever he suffers them to lose flesh, he has thrown away the 
greater part of that provision which was the cause of their improve- 
ment. 

The golden rule respecting quantity, is, as much as a beast can eat 
| with a vigorous appetite ; ali beyond that important criterion, isso much 
lost to the proprietor, and not improbably an impediment to thrift i in the 
‘animal. Here is the foundation of a good argument in favor of the re- 
moval of that which the animal leaves, that it may not remain to be 
contaminated by his breath, to disgust him, and to pall his appetite.— 
Ib. 

“Cattle well summered are half wintered.” So says Lisle. And 
Lawrence adds, “ cattle well wintered are half summered.” 

Cattle left out late in the fall, should be foddered early in the morn- 
ing, and not compelled to eat grass with the hoar frost upon it, which 
indeed they dislike-—Lisle—This caution is of particular importance 
in the north, where vast numbers of cattle and sheep perish annually 
from disorders occasioned by receiving congealed water into their sto- 
machs.—Lawrence. 

When a beast is fat, he will show himself so to the eye, by a roll of 
fatas big as one’s fist, which, when he walks, moves itself forward, 
before his shoulder ; such a roll of fat may likewise be seen in his 
flanks.—Virgil. 

Cow to be dried within two months of her calving, as, to milk her 
longer, most certainly impoverishes both cow and calf, to a far greater 
amount than the value of the milk. All young animals, well kept, are 
the better for it ever after; heifers come to the pail earlier for it, and 
bullocks fatten earlier.—-Lisle. 

The first calf of an heifer best for rearing; the reason alleged, that 
the cow could not be reduced by milk during gestation. Late fallen 
calves, ia May and June, never so hardy when grown up, or bear the 
winters so well, as those dropped in March; the chief reason of this is, 
because late fallen calves must be weaned late, and as they always 
pitch, or fall away a little on weaning, the approach of winter prevents 
their recovery; and nothing afterw ards makes amends. —Lisle. 

Fir branches. “Iwas so pinched last spring for provender to cattle, 
that I had not a stone of straw or hay from the middle of March; no- 
thing but whins and oats for horses, and fir tops (that is, tender shoots 
of firs) for cattle; and I had 430 horned cattle, and about 120 horses, 
small and great, of which I lost but four or five; but there were num- 
bers of cattle that died in this country for want. Some lost one-half, 
and some almost the whole. As many branches were lopped off as 
would suffice for a day. Lord’ Townsend applied plantation thinnings 
(boughs and leaves of trees) to like purpose, and with equal success 
Some of the sheep which scoured, were recovered by the use of the 
trimmings and the bark. Sheep, cows and bullocks eat the leaves and 
smalltwigs. They prefer the trees in the following order,—ash, Scotch 
fir, oak.”—Annals of 4g.v.vy. There is no doubt but cattle will sub- 
sist upon browse, and that evergreens are particularly congenial to the 
wants of sheep in the winter. 

Stall-feeding cows in summer. John Collet, in a communication to 
the B ritish Board of Agriculture, states that he stall-fed 30 cows, 1 
bull, 4 calves and 5 horses, in the summer, from 15 acres of clover, sown 
the preceding year. Two men and two maids sufficed to tend them. 
= he nett produce of the season, in butter, from June to October, was 
£19 10s. each cow (nearly 90 dollars. ) 

The breeds and crosses placed in rotation, according to the quantity of 
—s eat :—1. Holderness; 2 Devon and Holderness cross; 3. Long 
jhorns; 4. Devon and Long 1 Badogy 5. Devonshire ; 6. Dev on and Al- 
derney cross; 7. Alderney. 

The Devon and Holderness crossed, produce a valuable stock, (very 
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much resembling the Herefordshire cattle) of a large size, hardy, kind 
feeders, and the meat of an excellent quality. 


convenient barns, for all theiranimals and produce. There is no plea! 
sure, evenif there should be some profit, in keeping stock ina continual 


The Devon and Long horn cross are not so large as the former, but|/fast, exposed to dreary storms, and piercing cold. ‘Tis abusing the 


very hardy, are kind feeders, and the meat of a good quality. 


free gifts of hezven, and shows a perverse and thankless heart, not to 


The Devon and Alderney crossed, produces a very valuable stock, of || provide for the comfort of our domestic animals, which are dependent 


a moderate size, much improved in symmetry, hardy, have a great pro- 
pensity to fatten at an early age, even upon indifferent food, and the 
meat very rich. 

Tables of experiments made at the Earl of Chesterfield’s Dairy. 


TABLE L 
Shewing the produce of three milkings from one eow of each of the 
stated breeds and crosses, 


SATE 











Produce of three milkings. 
Milk. Cream. |Butter| Cheese Curd. 





BREEDS & CROSSES. 









































qts.; pt. | gts. | pt. jounces} Ibs. | ounces 
Holderness, .......0022005 | 29 -+| 2 | Of 38% 8 5 
Long Horn, ...........-2.| 19 Py i 25 éset Bt 7 3% 
Devonshire, .........++0+-| 16] 1 1}1 28 51 9% 
Alderney, ..........+00. a2] 19; O8 1; 1 25 8{ 8% 
Devon & Holderness cross,*| 25 | ...| 2 | O08 | 32 8 ji. 3 
Devon and Longhorn “ Bt «cst B42 29 9 
Devonand Alderney “ 12} .60t 2. O8 1:2 5 
TABLE Il. 


Showing the produce of five quarts of milk, taken from the milkings of 
five different cows of each of the stated breeds and crosses. 




















ae OS 

Butter. | Pressed. |Cheese Curd 

BREEDS OF COWS. 

Ounces.| Ibs. OZ. 
Holderness,....... 0cbessocvccces er F 2 4 
Longhorn, ..........02 eee scscces| 68 2 6 
Devonshire,..... eccvcee ccvccccces -| 82 2 94 
Alderney,...... Cecces Sccvccccccces 94 2 4 
Devon and Holderness cross,....... 84 2 10 
Devon and Longhorn cross,........ 8 2 9% 
Devon and Alderney eross,......... 9 2 4 








Lord Somerville remarks on the above experiments,—“ By this it ap- 
pears, that the Devon and Alderney cross maintain the high reputatio 
for butter and good feeding, which it has long had. The Devon bree 
itself stands next in rank.”—Lewrence on Cattle. 

Warranty. Salisbury assizes, July 1806. S. v. D. 84 ewes were 
sold, warranted sound. Proved by the plaintiff, that defendant had 
water-meadow, which was accustomed to rot sheep, and that his own 
grounds were sound. Plaintiff reeovered £67 11s. 8d. loss sustained 
by the sheep.—ZJ0. 

Cattie medicine. Hoven cattle perforated with the trochar and ca- 
nula, in use for the dropsy, introduced by Mr. Mason. Gunpowder in 
gin, or milk, successfully given in the case, also ether. One ounce of 
gunpowder to a pint of milk. Anegg-shell full of tar is an old remedy. 
—Ib. 

Heifers are superior to oxen in early ripening, i. e. in becoming fit 
for the butcher. Spayed heifers are known to fatter more speedily 
than are oxen of the same breed, but do not attain an equal weight; 
they are also considered as of somuch finer quality that, although four 
or five stone lighter than steers, they have fetched a higher price. On 
the continent they are often spayed, and afterwards worked as oxen, 
in which case they are said to be peculiarly apt to fatten, and to pro- 
duce beef of a very superior quality —Von Thaer, &c. 
EAL IE I SE eI EE EN 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


STABLING CATTLE. 

Jupcr Buer—Sir—In the neighborhood where [ reside, farmers say 
that housing stock is injurious; and most of them are in the habit of 
letting their cattle run out during the winter season, with no shelter 
from the storm but the lee side of a fence, or a hay stack,—and their 
food is thrown to them, upor the ground, where a part is trodden un- 
der foot, and a part scattered by the winds, over the adjacent fields. 
Is this economy? And is it a fact, that animals do better thus, than 
when they are carefully housed, and fed from mangers orracks? Iam 
young in farming, but my experience already tells me that the excuse 
for this practice is founded in error, and is the natural effect of an 
idle habit. I haveno doubt, that our farmers lose enough in five years, 
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upon us, and through life, and in death, are made subservient to our 
wants and pleasures. My plan is to shelter ali my stock, and feed no- 
thing out doors. My stables are eight feet high, and fourteen feet 
wide, with glass windows, which are left partly open, except in severe 
weather, to admit the air, and every animal has a separate stall. My 
sheep have comfortable shelters, with the privilege of going into the 
open air when they please, und are fed from racks that do not admit 
any waste of hay. 

endeavor to have every thing managed in a reguler and methodi- 
cal manner, that nothing may be neglected, or improperly done. The 
eare of my cows is confided to one man, who is instructed in my ma- 
nagement and method of feeding. The same is done with my young 
stock, sheep and horses. My farm requires the constant work of four 
men, each of whom has an allotted portion of this labor to perform, 
and is held accountable for neglect or carelessness. It is my invaria- 
ble practice, to see every animal onthe premises daily, and note its 
condition; and also to ascertain by personal inspection, that my orders 
are executed with due attention to neatness and economy. By this 
method every animal gets its proper quantity of food, nothing is wasted, 
no accident happens, the profits of my stock are increased, my own 
comfort and enjoyment augmented, and my pride to excel my neigh- 
bors gratified. All this, and much more, may be brought about, bya 
moderate quantity of good common sense, added to a habit of industry 
and perseverance. Ido not mean to say, however, that none but men 
of ordinary capacity should engage in the humble and despised occu- 
pation of farming. I believe that the highest order of intellect, and 
the mind that could sway the destinies of an empire, might find ample 
scope for all its powers, in the peaceful and happy pursuits of agrical- 
ture. L. CHANDLER BALI. 
Hoosick Falls Rens. Co. 1836. 


ANGORA GOAT. 
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The above wood cut is drawn from life, by our townsman J. H. Hall» 
from a female Angora Goat, belonging to J. D. Kinnear, who imported 
her last spring from the flock of Baron D-——,* in the neighborhood of 
Paris. Mr. K. had through his friends obtained a pair, but the buck un- 
fortunately died before reachingourshores. He hopes to be able to pro- 
cure another pair next spring. 

The Angora Goat is a native of Angora, a district of Natolia in Tur- 
key, in Asia, and about the same latitudeas Philadelphia. They were 
first introduced into France 25 years ago, in order to transfer to that 
country the manufacture of the Cashmere shawl, and they have suc- 
ceded in agreat measure, as far as small flocks will enable them to do so. 
These Goats are covered with long hair, (sometimes a yard in length,) 
and also with a coat of fine wool, both of which are sheared in the 
Same manner as we shear our sheep, and then separated ; the hair is 
used for shallons and other artieles of that class, and the wool has 
only been hitherto used for the manufacture of the shawl, but is of 
course available for any other woollen masufacture. These animals 
are perfectly tree from the unpleasant smell which is the characteristic 
of other goats. They are hardy and easily kept, feeding on almost 
every kind of nutriment usually given to our sheep and cattle. The 











in feed and in the diminished value of their stock, to build good and 


Vou. IIL 22* 





* The Baron’s name we could not decypher. 
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one in question is thriving and appears to be able to-endure the severity 
of our winters. 

Should Mr, K.’s experiment in introducing this valuable addition to 
our stock be successful, we trust soon to see our wives and daughters 
wear American Cashmere Shawls, as well as American silk. 

We invite communications on this interesting subject, from any of our 
readers who may be acquainted with the animal, its habits, or the manu- 
facture of its wool. 


THE FLEECE A GREATER OBJECT THAN THE CARCASS. 
Jesse Buex, Esq.—Dear Sir—In the December number of the “ Cul- 
tivator” I noticed an article on sheep husbandry, over the signature of 
“ A Subscriber”; and as the writer thereof solicits an argument, and 
correction, permit.me to make a few remarks on the subject, 

I differ with him when he says; “ that the carcass should be the most 
profitable’—for the following reason: the price of mutton is generally 
so low, that the sheep masters would make but small profits from their 
flocks should they direct their attention mainly to that object, because 
the price of mutton, for the last ten years, has not averaged exceeding 
two cents per pound, to the farmer; while in England, during the same 
period of time, it has been about tencents. There they can make mut- 
ton their principal object of raising sheep ; in this country it must prin- 
cipally be for their wool. I have known mutton sold in this town Hoo- 
sick, at 14 cts. per pound by the quarter; and it is a well know fact, 
that thousands of thousands of sheep are annually killed, for the sake 
of their pelts, the carcasses tried to obtain the tallow, and the meat fed 
to the swine? Now, should our wool-growers generally change their 
fine for coarse sheep, and.go to raising for the sake of their mutton, 
principally, lask, what,would their profits be,as long as mutton is so low ? 
Would not the price be still further reduced? Coarse wool is brought into 
into this country. in great quantities, free of duty; should our farmers 
therefore enter into the raising of coarse sheep, their wool would be ex- 
tremely low, and our manufacturers be obliged to draw from foreign 
countries fine wool to supply three factories, whereby a great amount 
of money would yearly go out of the country. It is useless for me to tell 
you, that by far the greatest quantity of wool manufactured in this 
country belongs to the finer qualities. 

The writer asserts that the quality of the mutton of the Saxony and 
merino, is far inferior to that of coarse sheep. I wish he had told us 
his reasons why itis so! Now I assert, that it is equal if not supe- 
rior, for they being smaller, and more delicately constituted animals, 
the grain of the meat is finer, which in my opinion makes the quality 
equal, if not superior, to that of coarse sheep.* It is true, their car- 
cass is lighter, but, let me ask, do not the large coarse sheep require 
more sustenance? I assert that they do! Yet there may be locations 
—for instance near large market places—where coarse woolled sheep 
are as profitable—perhaps more so—than the fine woolled; but remote 
from such places, the expense of driving the mutton to market, would 
nearly, if not quite, consume the profits. Will your correspondent fa- 
vor the public with a statement, how much provender the Bakewell, 
Hampshire Down and South Down sheep daily require? He may, if 
he pleases, reduce the quantity to hay, as that is the standard by which 
we generally calculate the expense of keeping sheep. 

The writer is evidently mistaken, when he says: “they generally 
keep their wether sheep five or six years, as they produce the greatest 
quantity and the finest quality”—“ they frequently lose them in conse- 
quence of their weak constitution, and their inability to stand the hard 
winters.” I agree with him that they cut the largest quantity of wool, 
but beg leave to say, that but very few wethers are kept to that age— 
not one in ten, take country through; they generally are turned off, at 
three and four years old. “ A Subscriber” must have but limited prac- 
tical experience when he says: “they frequently lose them in conse- 
quence of their weak constitution, and their inability to stand the hard 
winter.” Why has a wether, at the age of six, a weaker constitution 
than a ewe which partially exhausts her strength by raising a lamb 
yearly, while a wether’s strength is not exhausted at all?—for which 
reason, I should think, they could stand the hard winters better. I 
have now a ewe in my flock, originally imported from Saxony, twelve 
years old, and from which I have raised 10 lambs, and if nothing ex- 
traordinary happens to her, I expect to raise one more from her next 
spring. She has not a tooth in her head, and yet is in good condition. 
L cannot think that your correspondent was really in earnest, when he 
says, “that the wethers produce the finest wool.” I ama purchaser, 
as well as a grower of wool, and have found that wethers’ fleeces are 
always coarser than ewes’ fleeces. Every practical wool-grower will 
concur with me. ety 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to say, that it is matter of regret, 








* Thereby extend my challenge, whichsome time since I gave to brother “*R,”’ 
to your correspondent, ‘‘ A Subscriber’’— that he may procure the best sample 
of Bakewell, Hampshire Down and South Down mutton, he can find, and I 
will meet him with asample of Saxony or Merino. Both shall be cooked in 
the same manner; we will select one or more of the most accomplished con- 
noisseurs in good eating, and L will rest the point on their decision. 





that some of your correspondents do not sign their real names to what 
they write ; if they did, some of your readers at least would be enabled 
to judge whether their statements were the result of experience. It is 
alike due to themselves as well as to the public. 

Hoosick, N. Y. January 6, 1837. H. D. GROVE. 





ALLEN’S THRASHING MACHINE. 

It always affords us pleasure to notice the inventions of genius, par- 
ticularly when they are calculated to aid and abridge the labor of the 
farmer. The machine described below is of this description, as we are 
satisfied from a thorough trial of it on our premises. It deserves at- 
tention, 

1. From the small space it occupies.—The thresher is a cube of two 


| feet square, that is, it is two feet broad, two long, and two high. The 


whole machine, including the horse power, may be stowed in a light 
wagon, and transported by a single horse, if necessary. 

2. From the small power required ta propel it—one horse being able 
to drive it, and only two horses being required under any circumstances 
The journal of the thrashing cylinder turns upon a friction roller, which 
latter revolves in an iron box or ease filled with oil, which avoids’ all 
danger from friction, and renders this part of the machine durable. 

3. Fram its price—being from 75 to $100, including horse power. 

It does its work well, and as fast as any machine we have seen in 
operation. The machines are built by Penton & Benedict, Saratoga 
Spa, Thomas Eastbrook, Ballston Spa, and C. F. Buckley, Milton, 
Ulster county. 





STRAW CUTTER. 

Mr. Buet—Sir—I discover in your valuable paper for November, 
some few strictures from Mr. John Fry, on Mr. Greene’s straw cutter. 
Now Mr. Greene and Mr. Fry are both strangers to me, of eourse-I 
have no partiality for or against either of them—only my name is Fair 
Play—and I must say, I think your friend Fry’s complaint against Mr. 
Greene’s improvement, not cutting the feed short enough to suit him, 
cannot be a very serious one to those who have so highly recommend. 
ed it, nor can it be in reality to the principle of the machine when it is 
considered that it can be obviated by adding more knives or cutters to 
the cylinder. I know it may be said this would give the cutters a ten- 
dency to choke up in their operation ; but this can be obviated by length- 
ening the cutters, and lessening their projection from the cylinder : 
or a light spring-may be introdued between the cutters, that will recede 
while the straw is being cut, and pressed on the wooden cylinder and 
return as the roller leaves it, thereby liberating the cut straw from be- 
tween the knives. And as Mr. Greene would no doubt perfer our sug- 
gesting some improvement on his machine, (where no new principle is 
embraced,) to our finding fault with what has been done, I will say if 
the maehine was made to receive double width of straw on the feeding 
apron, and the eutters were secured more permanently to their place, 
(by the heads that confine them being made much heavier,) it would 
be a great acquisition to its use for almost any farmer. With these 
few remarks, I leeve Mr. Greene’s improvemnet ; which (as it is) I con- 
sider a cheap and ingenious one, and one that has, perhaps, gained 
greater celebrity for the time it has been in operation than any one 
that has preceded it. 

As to Mr. Fry’s recommendation of another invention which for aught 
we know, (except through Mr. Fry,) is now in embryo, but is to be 
brought out by his English friend, and christened the “ Firth Patent 
Straw Cutter,” appears rather premature, and I cannot help thinking 
that Mr. Fry and his friends may possibly, (as the saying is) be count- 
ing without their host, or offering ducks before they are catched, or 
counting chickens before they are hatched. FAIR PLAY. 


New-Lebanon, Dec. 22, 1836. 

Mr. Bve.,—Dear Sir,—Being a subscriber to your valuable publica- 
tion, and interested in all that cuncerns farmers generally, I take the 
liberty of addressing a few lines to you, chiefly to dissent from some of 
the positions taken by a subscriber—in the last No. of the Cultivator, 
on sheep and sheep husbandry. A Subscriber, I perceive, is an advo- 
cate for breeding coarse woolled sheep, because he thinks their carcass 
better for mutton. I admit, that there are growers of Saxony and me- 
rino wool, who aim at raising fine wool, at the expense of quantity, 
and also of the size and form of the animal. These are doing them- 
selves and breeders of good fine sheep great injustice by bringing them 
generally into disrepute. Perhaps some farmers so near market, that 
they can take all the advantage to be derived from their location to 
dispose of their lambs and mutton, at high prices, can breed the South 
Down or Bakewells to the most advantage, but that farmers generally 
can do so I.do not believe, and for my reasons for this belief, I wiil 














state what I know of the Saxony and merino sheep, having been a 
breeder of them for nearly ten years, and also living in a community 
of wool growers, some of whom have been engaged in it twice that 
jlength of time. Our flocks of Saxony or merinos cut from 3 to 4% 
‘pounds per head—this bringing from 68 to 80 cents per pound, netts as 
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jauch or more to the grower as any flock of Bakewells in my knowledge. 
Our grass fed wethers bring from 3 to 4 dolls. per head, the culls from 
our ewes about the same; and our lambs from 2 to 2 dolls. per héad. 
I doubt whether a Subscriber knows a flock of Bakewells (which he 
thinks the best) for which he can say as much. A Subscriber says 
they, the Saxons and merinos, frequently die, from their inability to 
stand our hard winters. In reply to this I would say, that our best 
shepherds even in our last hard winter did not lose more than one and 
two from a hundred. I agree with a Subscriber perfectly in urging 
breeders to procure well bred bucks. I know some farmers who breed 
from ill shaped, long, bare legged, bare faced bucks that will not cut 
more than 23 lbs. of wool, and only, because they can obtain them ata 
small price. Such farmers I think must breed without pleasure or pro- 
fit. A Subscriber says, that two breeds cannot be kept distinct on one 
farm; I believe heis mistaken, for Iam acquainted with a flock of me- 
rinos and Bakewells kept so, the breeder of which informed me he 
found no difficulty in keeping them so—that his merinos cut as much 
wool as his Bakewells, and that the average weight of his whole flock 
was 43 lbs. He has one merino buck that cuts 8§ lbs. of washed wool. 
In conclusion, I wish to urge upon farmers the necessity of raising ve- 
getables for their stock. My farm horses eat the ruta baga with great 
avidity, and thrive remarkably well on them, and when cut up with a 
machine (which we have) and mixed with cut hay or straw, stock may 
be kept with one half the expense, that they usually are. T am yours 
respectfully, A WOOL GROWER. 


VEGETABLE CUTTER. 
Mr. Buet,—Much attention has been paid for the last few years to 
the culture of roots for feeding stock, &c. At first some difficulty oc- 





curred in sowing the seed, until the drill was introduced which dimi-|| 


nished the labor to a pastime. 

Where a large stock was fed, much time and labor was spent in slic- 
ing or cutting the roots suitable for feeding. At first the spade, snick 
and chopper were brought into requisition, but did not operate satisfac- 
torily. Other machines have since been tried, such as the grater and 
horizontal knives, operated by a lever; but “ Melishe’s Vegetable Cut- 
ter” bids fair to eclipse the whole. 

It consists of a box seventeen and a half inches long, twenty two in- 
ches wide, and about four feet high, which answers for a hopper above 
end a receiver below. Near the centre of the box is a frame bearing a 
eircular plate, or wheel, of cast iron, mounted on a horizontal axis, to 
which the crank is attached. This wheel, carries three knives or cut- 
ters, set parallel te the face of the plate, and radiating from the centre. 
The vegetables press against the knives, and their own weight is suffi- 
cient to keep them within the stroke of the knife. 

The following statement is from a gentleman who has had one of 
these machines in operation for sometime, and recommends them high- 
ly. I have seen one in operation—it sliced potatoes with great ease 
and rapidity. 

“JT have had one of ‘ Melishe’s Potato Cutters’ in use, and consider 
it one of the most useful machines ever invented, and think no farmer, 
who values the lives of his cattle, or his own interest, should be with- 
out one. They will cut more potatoes into thin slices in one hour, than 
a man could cut with a knife in two days. I find that potatoes cut in 
this machine will boil soft in about half the time of whole ones, thereby 
making a great saving of fuel and labor. The machine cuts potatoes, 
turnips, cabbage stumps, (squashes and pumpkins when cut into quar. 
ters with a spade,) with the same facility and ease that it does pota- 
toes.” 

The above notice is given to answer the many queries made, “ which 
is the best implement or machine used for cutting or slicing vegetables 
for feeding stock, &c.? and where can they be had and at what price?” 

A few of these machines are now for sale at the Agricultural Ware- 
house of Wm. Thorburn, No. 317 North Market-street, Albany—price 
$10. C. N. BEMENT. 





INQUIRY RESPECTING GRASSES. 

Jesse Buer,—Please to state in the Cultivator the kinds and quanti- 
ties of grass seeds our most experienced and best informed practical 
graziers would prefer to sow on a meadow fallow, previously prepared, 
and designed for a permanent grass sward, for grazing and mowing.* 

I have been in the practice of sowing my meadows early in Septem- 
ber, with timothy, and a little herd grass, and red clover. And while, 
as 1 think, timothy will give way to spear or green grass (as we call 








*We invite an answer from our graziers. The truth is, we believe this 
subject has not received sufficient attention among us. There is little danger 
of over stocking, or of mixing too many kinds, except on account of the cost 
of the seed, because the soil will only carrry a certain quantity of plants; and 
if there is seed enough, and the ground is in good condition, there will none of 
it be naked. We sow 10 Ibs. clover and 6 or 8 quarts of timothy to the acre.— 
Cond. 

+ Timothy (phleum pratense) is the herds grass, and herds grass (agrostis 
vulgaris, of Eaton, and A, stricta of Mich.) is the red top of the eastern states. 


|it) and white clover, much more easily than herd grass, which will re- 
| tain its hold firmer and longer; yet I generally find when the pane 
takes well at first, it overpowers and smothers the herd grass. Whic 
latter kind I am disposed to think, from experience and observation, is 
better, both as a grass and as‘a hay, for fatting cattle and feeding cows, 
than timothy is; although I am aware that timothy is by many pre- 
ferred for horses, especially in our large cities—yet, still some have 
doubts as to its superiority or even its equality forthat use either. Un- 
ider these views, I have sown my meadow fallow this fall with herd 
‘grass and a little timothy and red clover. 

I think the quality of the soil, and its inclination to produce spear or 
green grass, and white clover, (a mixture of which I consider prefera- 
ble for grazing, to any other kind, and if I am wrong I wish to be cor- 
rected) ought in a degree to be consulted, and perhaps the climate 
and situation. 

I observed in No. 4 of the current vol. of the Cultivator, a table of 
grasses experimented upon at Woburn. Yet the soils upon which the 
different kinds grew, appear to have been very different, and in very 
different states of fertility. I should also think that the same kind of 
grass, growing on the same soil as in the previous year, would likely 
be not only different in quantity, but also in its per cent of nutritive 
matter, owing to various causes in the season. And while one season 
or one country might be favorable to an increased burthen or quality of 
one kind of grass, the same season or the same country would not so 
well serve another kind of grass; which if true, go to show that not- 
withstanding it is a very interesting table, and contains much useful in- 
formation, yet we must not rely too much upon it. The well informed 
jand scientific agriculturist, that is really and thoroughly a practical 
|one too, can often ascertain important results, when others cannot. 
Jan. 7, 1837. 


FARM ACCOUNTS—PRODUCTS OF A FARM. 

J. Buer, Esq.—Sir—Having been a constant reader of your valuable 
| paper from its commencement, and having been amused and instructed 
\from the perusal of it, especially from original communications upon 
| practical farming, statements of products, &c.; and having heard & 
| gentleman in an agricultural address in this county some years sincé 
say, “It is time that farmers leave off guessing, and attend to their bu- 
\siness systematically, that they may know their income,” &c. I have 
}once or twice since began to keep an account of the products of my 
|farin, but have failed to go through the year. This year I began early 
in the season, and have kept an account of the principal articles pro- 
|duced, at their estimate at the common market price in this vicinity. 
But as I am a Yankee, J must be allowed the privilege of “ guessing” 
jata part. The reason of my communicating to you the result of m 
|labors, is not that I expect that I have outdone every body else, for} 
believe that many farmers in this region have produced more from the 
same number of acres than I have, as some of my crops were ver 
poor; my orchard and a few thousand silkworms almost wholly failed. 
But I have thought that the publication of the products of farms might 
influence some of those who occupy land and farm by guess, to use 
|more exertion; and may probably induce some young men to turn their 
| minds from the fancied gains of speculation to the slow, but substan- 
| tial, income of good farming. And in this way, and no other, can we 
}compare our own advantages of location with our brethren at a dis- 
| tance. And since there is such an itching desire for removal and the 
| prairies of the west, it would be well for many of them to know that 
they are well situated. 











My farm contains about 150 acres of land. I improve about 100 
acres, the remainder is in wood; some of the land has been cleared of 
wood thirty-five years, and farmed without much system for a number 
of years; now some of it is in tolerable cultivation, though very little 
in a high state. I shall now proceed to give the items of produce and 
their estimate. I am thus particular, that every reader may see for 
himself, and imitate the example if he thinks proper, and communicate 
the same for the benefit of others. 

1,088 lbs. of maple sugar, at $10 per cwt. is............%. - $108 80 
Mulberry trees sold for cash, ...........2.2005 oe Ser ere 143 75 
35 Ibs. of wool, at fifty cents per Ib..............ccceecees 17 50 
4 veal calves, at $2.50 per head,.............. fe édut Sieee 10 00 
1 killed at four days old, skin sold for..... boise cteteeds 3% 50 
5 lambs raised, at $2 per head,...... phies oodk A Reassiecen é 10 00 
5 calves raised, at $4 per head, ........... ob AUIS S o SHH CSS 20 00 
6 pigs sold young, at $1 per head,...........0.006. éb'c> avs 6 00 
8 pigs raised, at $3 per head, ............. beedeccccccecs : 24 00 
50 tons of hay, at $7 per ton,........ $ wines dos vodWewee ee 350 00 
1 ton of hemp,.......... SETTLER T STE eae ceayevees 11 72 
16 bushels of peas, at $1 per bush..................0e eee’ 16 00 
A OR 8 RS rere or 59 00 
68% bushels of barley, 624 cents per bush. .............065 42 81 
70 bushels of wheat, at $1.50 per bush. ............44+ ++» 105 00 
Flax in the bundle and seed,......ceccccocscccccccveces ee 67 66 
80 bushels of apples, at 25 cents per bush...........+. re 20 00 
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1,5354 lbs. of cheese, at $8 per cwt........ Pr 
280 bushels of potatoes, at 25 cents per bush. .........+-+- 70 00 


200 bushels of ruta baga turnips, at 25 cents per bush...... 50 00 
200 bushels of ears of poor corn, at 25 cents per bush...... 50 00 
2 bushels of white beans, at $1.50 per bush.........---+-- 3 00 
3 bushels of onions, at 75 cents per bush. .........-++e0e+: 2 25 
200 bushels of oats, at 50 cents per bush............ = ts aise’; 
1,482 Ibs. of pork, $7 per cwt. ......2 eee eeeeerecceeees - Sta 
1083 lbs. of butter, sold at $18 per cwt......-.-.eeeeeeeees 19 54 
Growth on ten head of two years old cattle,..........++++- 80 00 
Growth on five head year old cattle,......... eoccessccepese 25 00 


TN va chsptanic dnididivandiedeaiarests nag ae 


I would remark, that my young cattle, with theexception of one, has 
pastured on the commons; but as an offset, I have pastured a span of 
horses, till about the 10th of June, three cows and thirteen sheep all 
summer, two pair of oxen and one cow about one month; all the butter 
and cheese eaten in the family, the butter on hand, garden vegetables, 
&c. not brought into this aceount. And I consider my mulberry yard 
worth as much as it was last spring, before the sale of trees. I am 
aware that various opinions will be manifested by those who peruse 
this statement. Some will think it falls short of what it ought to be, 
while others may think it extravagantly large. The fact is, my wheat 
crop was no more than halfa good crop, and my corn almost wholly 
lost, my beans, onions and peas poor, flax not so good as usual. The 
loss of my wheat and corn | attribute in a large measure to bad ma- 
nagement. My wheat ground fitted too wet, and my seed corn bad and 
planted too late, which left it wholly exposed to the frosts. 

There are other substantial reasons why farmers ought to know the 
value of their products; in this way they may ascertain the value of 
their lands. It is commonly supposed that land is worth as much as 
money ; therefore, if your land will pay for cultivating and the interest, 
that is the real value of your land. Forinstance, you value your farm 
at sixty dollars per acre, it must pay the cultivation and repairs, and 
produce an income of seven per cent. Another reason is, that we may 
know what branches of farming are the most profitable. Dairymen 
commonly know very nearly their produce, while those who have til- 
lage of various kinds, are ignorant of the value of their products, and 
consequently suppose their neighbors are going ahead of them, and 
they lose no time in converting a good tillage farm to grass wholly, ei- 
ther for the dairy or sheep entire. I would query, is not this one rea- 
son of the scarcity and high price of bread stuffs? And under existing 
circumstances, whether we had not better put the best of our tillage 
lands in high cultivation, and pursue the culture of wheat, corn, roots, 
&c. which will support our cows, and our sheep, and our families, while 
our cows, sheep and young cattle will support our farms? 

ASA CARTER. 

Champion, Jefferson Co. New-York, Dec. 1836. 


STALL FEEDING—MANURE—RUTA BAGA. 
J. Buer,—Sir,—I have been a subscriber to your agricultural paper 
for the past year, and always feel rejoiced when the day of its reception 
arrives. I feel so much interest inmy profession, that it is pleasing to 





know able men sometimes contribute their experience and knowledge | 


to the world, through the channel of periodicals. Yet I am sometimes 
constrained to smile at their want of foresight,when treating of any 
particular subject on agriculture. . 

Manures and green crops are, toa farm, the two indispensables, with- 
out which no poor farm can be recruited, or good constitutioned land be 
“kept up.” A correct estimate of the value of the former seems to be 
but little considered in the view of most farmers, though all will admit 
it to be of the utmost importance. Our farmers, too, think too much of. 
the opinion of Europeans, without exercising their own judgmeni. I 
do not wish to condemn British husbandry; far from it; I only desire 
that our own agriculturists may depend more on the dictates of nature. 
If she is rightly followed, all agricultural proceedings will be perfect. | 
A communication on “ Winter Stall Feeding” is, in my opinion, the 
wrong way to fat cattle profitably in this country. If nature ties her 
bullocks’by the neck, I will then admit it to be correct. English au-| 
thorities are quoted who ought to know, and do know, how to fat cat-| 
tle ; but, sir, bear in mind, we are notin England. Providence here 
provides the aaimals with a coat sufficient to stand the severities of our 
winter.* In our western wilds, thick woods, whose leaves hang till 
spring opens, protect them from the rains and winds—all that is neces.| 
sary in our Atlantic states. Good food, good buildings, and sheds ex- 
posed to the south, sufficiently protected from our cold winds and driv.| 


| 





* Admitted, so far as regards health, but not so far as to favor the propensi-| 
ty to fatten. Providence has provided neither winter food nor shelter for neat! 
cattle in lat. 42; they are not ind:gnous to this climate, and must depend on| 
man foraid. Admitting that open sheds and exercise are most conducive to the 
health and hardiness of stock cattle, it does not follow, nor do we think thatsuch 
is the fact, that they are most favorable, to the conversion of food into flesh. 





ing rains, up to their knees in clean litter, is the only way to fat cattle 
in America. Give cattle all this, they will not move about more than 
is consistent with a healthy state of body. Confine them in stalls 
12 months, they will have the liver complaint, and perhaps some other 
disease incumbent uponconfinement. All domestic animals, when fat- 
tening, will generally lie down after eating, and keep sufficiently quiet 
to admit the process of “ taking on fat” to go on as fast as habits, con- 
stitution, &c. of the beast will allow. But the great point to be gained, 
even admitting that loose cattle will consume one-third more food, to 
obtain the same weight of beef, (as for destroying food, that is the mas- 
ter’s fault, not the animal’s,) you must bear in mind, that two-thirds 
more manure are made by proper management, over stall feeding. A 
steer or other animal ought to manure from two to two and a half 
acres per year. This is not theory, it has, is, and can be done again. 
Stall feeding will not do one-half of this. When farmers can see far 
enough ahead to combine two or more qualities together, there will be 
some hopes of agriculture improving with rapid strides. 

I am glad to find the Swedish turnip has gotinto vogue. I hope far- 
mers will not be disappointed, or too sanguine respecting its compara‘ 
tive value with corn. Thetwo combined are by far the best and quick- 
est mode of fattening. Two bushels of Swedes are not worth one of 
corn. I was educated with a turnip grower; have always considered 
them the staple of cattle erops; but in point of nutriment would be 
willing to exchange four of turnips for one of corn. Auother great ad- 
vantage in the turnip, is the increase in the barn yard. Although cat- 
tle do not consume one-third as much fodder, and often refuse drink, 
the manure heap is increased one-half over dry feeding, and is infinite- 
ly better. 

My turnip crop last year, seven acres, and that in a thickly planted 
orchard, paid me $23 per acre, and fed seven head of stock, and eight 
pigs, until April. What crop pays better? This year, for the first 
time during my agricultural experience, it has been a total failure, not 
producing sufficient to pay the expense. 

You will find me but a poor writer, but as I write from pure motives, 
and a desire of imparting what I know, as the result of strict observa- 
tion and experience, must excuse errers, &c. Yours &e. 

New-Jersey, January 8, 1837. A. B. C. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—___ 

MAXIMS. 

Virtue is the only true nobility—Juv. The insolence of pedigree, the 
pomp of titles and the pride of wealth, are reduced to nothing, when 
contrasted with the dignity of genuine virtue. 


Let nothing fou! or indecent, either to the eye or the ear, enter those 
doors where youth inhabits.—Juv. 


Flemish maxim.— No forage, no cattle; without cattle, no manure, 
and without manure no crop.” Upon the cultivation of clover, in the 
alternating system, says Radcliffe, hinges apparently, the whole of the 
farmer’s prosperity. It is the summer support of all his stock, which 
are kept in paved stables summer and winter. The first cutting of 
clover is used for soiling, and the second for seed. Two cuttings from 
an acre will support four cattle from May to October. Ashes are 
sown upon clover in February, at the rate of forty-five bushels the acre. 
Without clover, continues our author, no man in Flanders would pre- 
sume to call himself a farmer. 

Do not reckon any thing your own that can be given away.—Pub. 
Syr. All worldly possessions are of doubtful tenure, but virtue, philo- 
sophy and an enlightened mind, we may call our own. 


You do not value it greatly, because it came by accident—Hor. The 
windfalls of fortune are less valued, and dissipated more profusely, 
than property which is the fruit of our own industrious operations, 


It should be our care not to lead a long, but rather a good life. Se- 
neca. The true estimate is to be formed, not from the number of our 
years, but from our good actions. The prolongation of life depends 
not on man, but the glory and credit of virtuous conduct is all his own. 

There is no period of life to which the exercises of the faculty of 
learning is limited—Lat. Inevery stage of existence, our faculties may 
be improved, and our minds expanded by learning. 

Nothing is bestowed on man in this life, without great labor. Hor. 
Wealth, fame, influence and power, can none of them be attained with- 
out much pain and application. 


Those who have few affairs to attend to are great speakers. The 





less men think, the more they talk.—Montesque. A maxim which, if 


inculcated in our legislative halls, would greatly shorten their session. 


Labor relieves us from three great evils, indolence, vice, and want. 
-——Voltaire. 


He who swears to obtain credence, does not know how even to coun- 
terfeit the man of worth.—La Bruyer. 





Instruction inculeated by precipt is tedious, by example it j i 
and effectual.—Seneca. aes ~ 
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